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ADVERTISEMENT. £ 


HE liberal manner in which a variety of niaterials for this work have been 
T contributed, demands the author's earlieſt and moit grateful acknowledge- 
ments. He begs leave, with great reſpeQ, to confeſs the honour he received by 
the biſhop of Durham's permil 88 0 tranſcribe, in the office of his auditor, thoſe 
valuable records hitherto with-held from the public, the Doomsbar Book of the 
county, called Boldon Buke *, and biſhop Hatheld's Survey, ſo material to chis 


work in the elucidation of ancient tenures and ſervices. 


With equal gratitude he confeſſes his obligations to Marmaduke. Tunſtall ta; 
of Wycliffe, for the MS. volume of Burton's MonasTicon EBORACENSͤ, Heral- 
dic Viſitation Books, and other materials of conſequence ; and allo for the fine 
plate of biſhop Tunſtall, engraved from an original painting in his poſſeſſion. 

To Sir John Lawſon, bart. of Brough, for his MSS. der wag. the ancient 
riches, rites and ceremonies, of the gathedral church and monaſt 5Y y of Durham. 
To John Tempeſt, eſq; of Winyard, for the records of he forfeited eſtates of the 
Nevills, Heraldic Viſitation Books, and other valuable MSS. and alſo for the 
plate of Brancepeth Caſtle, given to: this wor 

To William Rudd, elq; of the city of Durham, for Le MS. . of his 
father and uncle, conſiſting of a complete ſeries of extracts from the curſitors 
rolls, innumerable charters, grants, and public inſtruments ; together with the late 
counſellor Mickleton's collections. : 

To Mr Janes Allan, of Darlington, for fil bmpendicds collection of extracts 
from public records, as well thoſe of the acts of the crown, as parliamentary and 


provincial; references to authorities compiled in an extenſive train of reading, and 


other valuable materials. | 
To the Rev. Cooper Abbe, of  Monkweremoutb,' for his kind interceſſion with 
colonel Gray tor ſome important MSS. of the late counſellor Gray, of Newcaſtle 
upon Tyne. 
To the late John Cuthbert, eſq; of Mitton Ca/tle, (whoſe, memory. will remain 


dear to all lovers of ſcience) for much information ; and alſo for two plates of 
Witton Caſtle. 


* This book is kept in the Auditor's Office at Durham : It is a ſmall folio, conſiſting of 24 pages, wrote 
in a bad hand, about the year 1183, by order of biſhop Pudſey ; relates only to the biſhop's demeſnes, or 
the villainage tenures; and takes no notice of the barons, or tenants in capite. This book has been always 
reckoned of great value and curioſity, and admitted ſeveral times as evidence in the courts of law at Dur- 
ham. There 1s a neat tranſcript of it in the Chapter library at Durham, made by Chriſt. Hunter, M. D. 
and another is extant in the Bodleian library at Oxford (Lavp I. 52), being a thin quarto, conſiſting of 23 
clofely written paper leaves, and has once belonged to biſhop Tunſtall, whoſe name, Curnzrxros Do- 
NELM, E. written as it ſeems by his own hand, 1s at the bottom of the firſt page: It is wrote in a ſmall neat 
hand, about the age of Henry IV. The cover has been blue velvet, and in the inſide has the following title, 
« Boldon Book — —Inquifitio de Conſuerudinibus et Redditibus totius Epr/copatus Dunelmenſis, fata per Hugonem 


Epiſcopum anne 1183. 
To 
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To Timothy Hutchinſon, eſq; of Egle/ton, for ſundry records, and the plate of 
Egleſton Hall. 

7 o Henry Lawſon Maire, eſq; of Lartington, for many MS. notes on the an- 
cient tenures of eſtates poſſeſſed by his family. 

To George Brooks, eſq; of London, for a complete tranſcript of the new char- 
ter of the city of Durham, and many other papers. 

To William Henry Milbourne, eſq; of Armathwaite Caſtle, in Cumberland, for 
Sanderſon's MSS. and other curious particulars. 

To John Hogg, eſq; of the Temple, for his ancient roll of the en, with their 
ſeveral duties within the cathedral church and monaſtery of Durham. 

To Ralph Spearman, eſq; of Eachwick, in Northumberland, for anecdotes of 
the family of Spearman; 


To Robert Swrtees, eſq; of Manisferth, for ſome curious drawings; and to 


Charles Gibſon, eſq; of Lancaſter, for the like favours. 


To Thomas Daviſon, eſq; of Blakiſton, for many anecdotes and pedigree of his 


family. 
To the Rer. Daniel Watſon, of Middleton-Tyas, for his learned notes, and 


other friendly communications. 


To the Rev. Milliam Dade, of Barmi i/ton, for extracts from MSS. in the York 


library, and other materials. 

To the Rev. Mr Braacller, of Stockton, for many. parochial inſtruments, and 
other articles. 

To the Rev. George Johnſon, of Norton, for the plate of Norton church and 
vicarage. | 

. Rev. Mr Rotheram of Hong hton-le-Spring, the Rev. William Carr of 
Winlaton, the Rev. John Hutton of Houghton-le-Spring, the Rev. Mr TWallis of 
Seaham, the Rev. Mr Halme of Sedgeſiell, the Rev. John Robſon of Dur! Pam, 
and the Rev. Holmes Tidy of Redmaryhall, for their ſeveral intereſting communi- 
cations :— And to the reſident clergy in general, who with great readineſs and po- 
liteneſs furniſhed the parochial tables from their regiſters. 

To George Edwards, elq; - M. D. of Barnardcaſtle, tor his notes on the toſhls 


within this province. 
To Mr George Pearſon, of Durham, for ſeveral curious records relative to TOY 


derland. 


To Mr Robert Harriſn, of Durham, and Mr Vo Ritſon, of Gray Inn, for 
their collections from the Harleian and Cottonian libraries, their various MSS.“ 


and other valuable materials; and in particular to the former gentleman, for many 
ingenious obſervations, and ſeveral volumes of counſellor Gray's MSS. 


To Mr Leonard Hartley, of Middleton- Tyas, for ſome MSS. of the late Thomas 


Gyll, eſq. 

To Mr Robert Richardſon, of Froterley, for much information, and a plan of 
the ſtrata in Weredale mines. 

To Mr Jaſper iJarriſon, of Næꝛocaſtle, for many remarks, and alſo for the plate 
of ſtrata in the mines within Gateſhead Fell, 
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To Mr Brac Shorter, of Picktree, for his account of ine ſtrata in the coal- 
wines on the banks of the Were. 

To the late Mr George Dixon, of Cachſſeld, for his curious AT of the ſtrata 
in the ſeveral] coal-mines, and notes thereon. 

To Mr William Kirton, of Darham, for information concerning that city. 

To Mr Lambert, of the ſame place, for ſeveral (AAAS and monumental n 


tions. 
To Mr William Charge, af Cleaſby, for information on bo aprivulture of the 


county. 
To % r Smith, of the Foundry at Cheſter, and to 1 William Blackburne, of 
South-Shields, for much general information. 
After ſuch a train of contributions, the author hath yet to acknowledge one of 
'the greateſt debts his gratitude owes upon this occaſion. His excellent friend, Mr 
George Allan, of Darlington, with a moſt diſtinguiſhed hberality, communicated 
all the collections he had made from his earlieſt attention to the ſtudy of antiquity. 
Here the author obtained the labours of the Rev. Tho. Randall, late maſter of the 
grammar-ſ{chool in Durham, who had employed the whole leiſure of his life in 
making collections from the repoſitories of the biſhops and chapter of Durham; to 
which were added thoſe of the late C. Hunter, M. D. and Gubriel  Swaihfton, eſq; 
| Here the author alſo obtained many of the MSS. of Thamas"Gyll,eſq; Mr Joh 
5 Mann, late deputy clerk of the peace for this county, and Mr Ralph Hodg fon, who 
held ſeveral offices under the late prelates. To thoſe Mr Allan added greatly by 
the works of his own hand. The obligation doth not terminate here: — The pe- 
digrees introduced in the work are chiefly of Mr Allan's arrangement; and the 
fine portrait of the late biſhop Trevor, the plate of Darlington Church, and nary 
other plates, &c. are given by him to embelliſh the labours of __ friend. 


Such are the obligations of os 
The AUTHOR. 
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Barnardcaſtle, 
January 1, 17386. 
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INT ROD UC TI O N. 


HE human genius knows not a nobler effort than that of collecting the 
various events of diſtant times, and placing them in ſuch ſucceſſive order 
and arrangement, as to exhibit a perfect delineation of the riſe and progreſ; 
of ſtates, the civilization of mankind, and advances of fcience. By the labours 
of the hiſtorian are tranſmitted the great viciſſitudes which have attended on 
human affairs, and the knowledge of thoſe principles which influenced the 
proſperity, as well as decline ot empires; from which affecting examples, 
wiſdom forms her nobleſt precepts. In fuch a review we become intereſted 
in the fate of the ſeveral perſonages, who firſt attempted to releaſe mankind 
from darkneſs and barbariſm, and our hearts participate the joy of thoſe, 
whoſe wiſdom tamed the ferocity of ſavage habits, and cultivated the human 
mind in the ſchool of ſcience and the liberal arts. | 
Whilſt through oral tradition alone intereſting events were communicated, 
hiſtory was dark and uncertain z affected by the fortunes of men, and ſuffering 
mutilation by the fall of ſtates, much obſcurity frequently enveloped the: 
moſt important changes; for before the invention of letters, public monumcuts 
were the chief means of ſaving the greateſt atchicvements ot nations, and the 
mok wonderful acts of providential interpoſition from oblivion, 


A To 


il The PROVINCE # te BRIGANTES. 


To ſuch we are obliged to reſort, when we diſcuſs thoſe diſtant æras, in 
which letters did not prevail, or in countries where they had not acceptation. 

The work of the hiſtorian, in the firit ages of literature, was laborious and 
unpleaſant ; much depending on the uncertain definition of emblematical 
images, and myiterious traditions; whilſt a retroſpection through uncultivated 
ages, with the progreſs of ignorant and uncivilized nations, furniſhed diſagree- 
able ſcenes. It is ſome happineſs to us, that compaſſionate angels have with- 
held the humiliating picture from our eyes. 

A multitude of records les before me for the preſent work : It is a field in 
which 1 am the firſt adventurer :—The toil of arranging ſuch a chaos of ma- 
terials, will, I flatter myſelf, prevail with every liberal mind to overlook errors 
and inadvertencies, into which I may have fallen. So far as progreſs is made, 
have at leaſt opened the paſſage to ſome abler pen, that may perfect the work. 

* The rife and advancement of this opulent Biſhoprick, and the original ſtate 
of the Palatinate, require my attention, before I proceed to a deſcription of the 
country, or the hiſtory of its particular members. To that efd it is neceſſary 
to look back into antiquity, and to gather up from their obſcurity the con- 
ſtituent parts, which have formed this powerful Principality. | 

The Roman writers inform us, that this was part of the province of the Bri- 
gantes, Little information is gained from them, as to the manners of the na- 
tives, their interior police, or public character. What they furniſh, is chiefly 

: a ſuperficial relation, that they were a brave, hardy and adventurous people, 
| were led to battle by an elected chieftain, and ſtruggled long againſt the progreſs 
q of conqueſt ; inſomuch that it was not *till near the 8oth year of the Chriſtian 

zra, that they ſubmitted to the Roman arms: They were eſteemed the braveſt 
race of Britons, and conſiſted of thoſe heroes who would not ſubmit to the 
invaders as they advanced in conqueſt, but with a true patriotic virtue {trove 
to retain their native liberty. | | 
Me have no authorities from whence to form a concluſion, by what people 
or from what region, this part of Britain firſt received its inhabitants: Its 
vicinity to the German ſhores, and ſome ſtriking ſimilarities in ancient cuſtoms, 
| habits and religion, render it probable that many ſettlers came originally from 
thence, of the Celtæ or Gauls. The Romans indeed tell us, that the few who 
underſtood the tillage of lands, dwelt near the ſhores, and brought the practice 
from Germany. It would be an impertinent and uſeleſs labour to encumber 
the work with enquiries on this head, or attempt to gather up into one point 
of view, the various ſentiments of the learned on the ſubject : It mutt ſuffice, 
that the inhabitants of this diſtrict, on the acceſſion of the Romans, were 
the Brigantes. The Ottadini held the territories north of Tyne, bordering 
on the German ocean; and the Gadeni the mountainous diſtri to the weſt. 
The civil juriſdiction of the Druids, and their principles of religion, univer- 
fally prevailed over this ifland. They held the ſupreme judicature, not under 
any eſtabliſhed code of laws, but on equitable principles; matters of right, and 
complaints of injuries being determined by ſuch ſenſe as the aſſembled dele- 
| | gates 
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The DRUIDICAL JURISDICTION. If 


gates entertained of impartial juſtice ; and on diſcordance of opinion in the 
congreſs, appeal was made to the Arch-Druid, whoſe ſentence was final. The 
ceremonies of their religion were few, and much after the manner of the 
ancient Hebrews ; they worſhipped on high places, and in ſolemn groves ; they 
were not addicted to idolatry, but adored the God of nature, and rendered 
him praiſes on the annual ſucceſſion of ſeaſons, which they Kept as ſolemn 
feſtivals : They ſeem to have practiſed little prieſtcraft, and held not the igno- 
rance of their adherents in the bonds of ſuperſtition, Their moral rules were 
deduced from experience in ſocial life, and their acts of piety attributed to 
obvious cauſes in the events of providence ; which was of all others the moſt 
eaſy means of calling up the conviction and devotion of ignorant minds. In 
their civil government we hear of no puniſhments but two ; for crimes of a 
lower caſt, the offender was prohibited joining in public worſhip, and ex- 
communicated from benefits civil and religious: In this ſtate, he was as Cain, 
an outcaſt before heaven and before men, being deprived of ſociety, and all 
its comforts : For crimes of the moſt atrocious kind, the offender was ſacrificed 
to the attribute of J7uſtice, with all the ſolemnity human art could deviſe, 
to render the example tremendous to the ſpectator. 

Their monuments which remain to us from the deſtroying hand of the 
Romans, who were aſſiduous to efface every memorial of them, are of two 
kinds; one peculiarly adapted to religious oflices and contemplations, ſur— 
rounded with groves ; the other conſiſting of a vaſt circle of large ſtones, 
with a column of ſuperior height ſeparated from the ring, together with an 
altar. Thoſe are with the greateſt probability conjectured to have been their 
courts of judicature; each large ſtone in the circle, like the memorials of the 
Hebrews, at the paſs of Jordan, appertaining to a diſtinct diviſion of the people, 
who were amenable to that aſſembly, and here the delegate took his ſtation at 
the time of convocation. Their aſſemblies were opened with ſolemn rites 
of religion, and therefore the altar was prepared ; where if no ſacrifice was 
made, perhaps the ſacred fire, as an emblem of the divine preſence, blazed with 
odoriterous woods. The column was the awful type of juſtice, and the place 
where the criminal ſuffered death. - 

The myſteries of their religion were not committed to writing, to prevent 
ſchiſms and diviſions ; their maxims of juſtice were taught orally, to take 
away from the people all poſſibility of chicanery and innovation. The ſons 
of chief perſonages were diſciples in their ethic ſchool, where the rules 
of moral life were inculcated as the grounds of human wiſdom. They 
ſtudied medicine, and in the virtues of piants, of which Miſletoe was their 
chief ſpecihc, their whole knowledge of pharmacy conſiſted. By reaſon of 
ſeveral ancient gems, which have been diſcovered, and attributed to the 
Druids, they have been charged with ſuperſtition, as uſing divinations and 
_ charms ; but theſe, when impartially examined, were no other than amulcts 
or religious trinkets, repreſenting the grand attributes of the Divinity, his 
viidom, eternity, and univerſal love. In the caſtern nations the ſerpent 
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| was uſed emblematically, and the Druids borrowed it, moſt probably, from 
_ emigrants, who ſpread into Germany, and perhaps croſſed the Channel: And 
| there is little doubt, from their great affection to the emblems of eternity, 


that their faith extended to a future ſtate, and perhaps they had ſome idea 
of the immortality of the ſoul. 


Under ſuch authority, the Britons had no want of regal power; except 
in times of war, and public calamity, when a chieftain was elected: The ſove- 


ze1gns tranſmitted to us by hiſtorians, only figured during ſuch conflicts and 
critical conjunctures. 


When they became intimately connected with the Roman invaders, inter- 
| married with them, and were both as one people, they deviated from the 
| purity of their religion by adopting the polytheiſm of the Romans. The 
| Brigantes had their peculiar gods, or perhaps conceived images expreflive of 

the attributes of the Deity they had anciently worſhipped ; of which we find 
| two memorials, Brigantia and Belatucader ; and of theſe I ſhall give the opinion 


of learned antiquaries in my notes.“ The Gadeni, who occupied the high 
lands north of Tyne, had their Magon. | 


The garments of the Brigantes were Kke thoſe of the other northern Britons, 
rude and uncouth, and feldom conſiſted of more than the ſkins of wolves, caſt 
over the left ſhoulder, and girded on with leathern thongs. After navigation 
obtained among the Germans, and they had frequent intercourſe with this 

>B land, the Britons learned to manufacture wool, and the hair of goats, which 
_ at firſt, with infinite toil, they beat and wrought together, forming a kind of 
| - felt, of which the moſt opulent wore caps and caſſocks, or looſe gowns, bound 
q round the waiſt, with a belt. Their ornaments were barbarous as the times, 
} large and cumbrous rings of iron, chains round the waiſt, heavy bands of braſs 

or 


From Gale's Manuſcripts : ; 

A letter from Sir John Clerk to Roger Gale, Eſq; concerning a Roman ſtatue of Dea Brigantia, found 

at Middleby, in Annandale, in July, 1737. 
Dear SIR, | 

TI had written to yon ſooner, but that you told me you was to go into Yorkſhire for fix weeks. I hope 
this will find you ſafely returned, and the incloſed will divert you a little. Thoſe ſtones are in my poſſeſ- 
fion, ſo you may believe the draught I have ſent you is exact. They were found in July laſt, in a camp 
which Mr Gordon mentions in his Itin. p. 18. I have ſent my Lord Pembroke a draught of them, but 
if he hears perhaps that any body but himſelf has them, he will not be pleaſed : In the mean while you 
may make what uſe you pleaſe of the incloſed deſcription, that is, if you think proper you may give it 
either to the Secretary of the Royal or Antiquarian Society; but firſt I beg it of you to correct every thing 
you think amiſs in it. | 

The ſtone No. x. has on it the repreſentation of a human figure, in baſs relief, which is dreſſed in a long 
robe, with a crown or diadem on its head, a globe in the left hand, and a ſpear in the right, a head or 
medal hangs at the breaſt, and below at the left foot is a ſhicld, at the right foot a round cap, and under the 
feet is this inſcription : BRIGANTIAE. S. AMANDVS N 

ARCITECTVS. EX. IMPERIO. IMP. I. 


The reading of which I take to be, Brigantiæ ſacrum, or perhaps /acellum, Amandus Arcitefus ex imperio 
Imperatoris. Amandus is a name common in inſcriptions, [/e Gruter ] and there is mention of one of this 
name in Ammianus Marcellinus much about the time of Julian: In the word Arcite#!us the A is defaced, 
and an H is wanting, but it ſeems to denote the trade of Amandus, to wit, an architect, ſuch being common 
in thoſe days, ſee Not. Imp. toward the end, de corporibus Artificum ; The laſt word Imp. may be Imperatoris, 
or probably impenſis, but the firſt is moſt probable. 7 | Th 
| | : he 
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The MANNERS of the BRIGAN TES. v 


or copper as bracelets, on their legs and arms. When the Romans deſerted this 
ifland, the Britons are deſcribed as being ignorant of the art of working metals, 
and making arms; ſo that their uncouth ornaments muſt either have been 
procured from foreigners, or the people had forgot the art. The intercourſe 
with the Germans, who traded or pirated on our coaſts, would introduce braſs 
and iron inſtruments for war; and thoſe ſettlers on the ſhores, which the Ro- 
mans found practiſing tillage, maſt have brought with them many inſtruments 
long afterwards unknown to the people who lived a Scythian life in the interior 
parts of the country, and for ſome ages refuſed to commune with them. The ut- 
moſt elegance of the Brigantian faſhion is deſcribed in the dreſs of Boadicea, 
and part of that might be borrowed perhaps from the Romans: Her hair was 
of a deep yellow, a colour of ſuch eſtimation that dyes were uſed to heighten 


it. This princeſs wore it very long, hanging down to the bottom of her back. 
Her neck was adorned with a maſſy chain of gold, and ſhe was habited in a 


tunic interwoven with various colours, over which was a robe, of coarſer tex- 
ture, bound round her waiſt with a girdle, and faſtened with buckles. The im- 
provements 1n dreſs need not be traced, as the Romans gradually introduced 
their own faſhions ; and as we hear of no linen in the dreſs of this princeſs, 
it is natural to conclude, it was then even unknown to the Brigantes. 


Their 


The crown or diadem may be attributed to Julian, for with ſuch the Roman emperors of the lower em- 
pire uſed to be ornamented, wherefore Baſilius Seleuciæ Epiſcopus in Sermone Je de Adam deſcribes their dia- 
dem in this manner, Toi Qwyytre tw Ai3wy aeaxlor, and many of the emperors are repreſented in their coins 
Capitibus radiatis. The globe and ſpear may likewiſe be attributed to him; for there is a coin of one of his 
predeceſſors, Caracalla, in which, according to Vaillant, p. 264, there is Figura wirilis nuda flans dextra 
globum lava haſtam gerens ; and he adds, Nulla eft certior principis effigies quam periti gubernatoris, ut refert 
Plato in Politico, ideo Did. Fulianus in nummis globum gerit & refor orbis perbibetur. From this account of 
Vaillant as to Didius Fulianus, one might conjecture that this is a figure of F/avius Fulianus, and the rather 
becauſe his name ſeems to be mentioned on the altar, No. 2. (another piece of antiquity found at the ſame 
time) and the aforeſaid Bafilius in the ſame place takes notice of this ornament in the hands of emperors. 

Another conjecture may be, that this is a figure of Mercury, a favourite god of Flavius Fulianus, to whom 
he uſed ſometimes to ſacrifice privately, though at that time by profeſſion a Chriſtian, This appears from 
Ammianus Marcellinus , lib. 16, ca. 5. Occulte Mercurio ſupplicabat, quem mundi velociorem ſenſum e motum 
mentium ſuſcitantem theologicæ prodidere doctrinæ; and becauſe he is mentioned on both the ſtones No. 2 and 3. 
But here there is no petaſus, no wings, no caduceus, no crook, no purſe, nor other genuine marks, by which 
Mercury is commonly repreſented. 

A third conjecture may be, that this is a figure of the country of the Brigantes in Britain, under the name 
of Brigantia, which Tacitus thus deſcribes in Vit. Agric. ca. 17. Brigantum civitatem que numerofiſima pro- 
vinciæ totius perhibetur. This is the more probable, becauſe the diadem ſeems rather to be a corona muralis, 
as ſome of the Roman provinces are repreſented in the Notitia Imperii, and becauſe the breafts are larger 
than they are commonly made in a male figure. Or it may be a repreſentation of Rome, becauſe of the 
globe, a mark of power and authority, which could not be ſo properly aſcribed to the civitas Brigantum. 

A very learned gentleman, Mr Hor/ley, takes this figure to be a Pallas, and that the ornament hanging at 
her neck is the Gorgon, taken notice of by Virgil in his deſcription of this goddeſs, lib. 8, v. 437. 


« ip ſamg ue in pectore diva ' 
0 Gorgona dęfecto wertentem lumina collo.“ 


This I confeſs is ſo probable a conjecture, that there is no way to evade it, except by ſuppoſing it may be 
one of thoſe ornaments which was found about eight years ago in this very Brag bn a 9-4 97 — of * 
Hantine, coined on one fide, the other being plain, with a hole on the edge ; by which it appeared to be a 
certain badge or ornament, which was uſually worn in thoſe days by way of a Bulla; for the imagines princi- 


pum, which were annexed to public papers, were of another kind. This medal is mentioned by Mr Gord 
in his Itin. Sept. P · 18, and is now in the poſſeſſion of the Earl of Pembroke. | * Ger on 
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Their chief ſtrength in the field was in their war-chariots, which they 
managed with great dexterity, driving them furiouſly on the lines of the 
enemy, and turning them ſwiftly on the beam, thereby charging and retreating 


with incredible rapidity. 


The wheels were armed with hooks, and the warriors 


diſcharged their miſſive weapons from the carriage. At this mode of fightin 
they are repreſented to have been ſo expert, as ſeldom to miſs giving a mort 
wound to the enemy. The body of the troops was armed with javelins and 


targets, 


One might ſuppoſe this figure to be one of theſe Hermathenæ mentioned in Cicero's Epift. prim. ad 
Atticum, Hermathena tua wald? me delectat et poſita ita bell? eft ut totum gymnaſium Has arcaFypue 
M wideatur. Hermathena is a goddeſs compoſed of Mercury and Minerva. 


JT {11s 
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Thoſe ſtones were found among the ruins of a building which may be 
ſuppoſed to have been a temple. By the foundation it appears to have 
been 36 feet in length, and 12 feet in breadth ; it ſtands without the 
walls of the Roman ſtation, which have been ex /apide guadrato. Tem- 
ples have been found ſo fituated in many other places; as for inſtance, 
the Templum Termini, on the north fide of the Vallum Antonii Pij. 
becauſe it ſeems that the Romans judged their gods were ſufficient ta 
defend their own temples. The ſtation is called at this day the Birns 
or Bearns, which probably comes from the word Brigantes. 

| 3 CLERK 
Extract of a letter from Sir John Clerk to Roger Gale, Eſq. 
Edinburgh, 31 Oct. 1731. 

« J obſerve that there are ſuch things as local gods and goddeſſes, 
„ which the Romans were much acquainted with in the days of Au- 
« guſtus, wherefore this Brigantia may be a goddeſs, and the ſtatue 
„% 2 figure deſigned to repreſent her. — This ſtatue has been gilded 
4 all over, for upon picking out ſome of the earth about it, I perceived 
© the gold leaf, and ſince that time I have met with a gentleman, 
© who told me, that when this ſtatue was firſt found, a great part of it 
« was ſtill gilded, but that the country people brought it almoſt all off 
„ by waſhing it with ſand and water. J. Curr x, 


Diqęertation on ſome Antiquities found at Middleby, as publiſhed in 
the Supplement to Mr Gordon's Itin. Sept. the purport of which was 
fent in a letter to Sir John Clerk, 25th Od. 1731, by Roger 
Gale, Eh. 

© As to the figure and inſcription upon it, the image ſeems to have 

«© been of that ſort whichis called a Signum Pantheum, as repreſenting the 
„ ſymbols of ſeveral deities conjointty 3 by her habit, ſpear, buckler, 
% and Gorgon's head on her breaſt, ſhe bears a great reſemblance of 
% Pallas: by the wings at her back, ſhe appears to be a Yi#ory; the 
« pens at her feet denotes liberty, as does the globe in her left hand porver 
and dominion, and the mural creavn on her head defence and protefion 
& at home, or the deſtruction of the enemies cities. The high opinion 
of her extenſive abilities was, no doubt, the original of ſo many 
attributes conferred on this goddeſs by her adorers, as well as the 
& gilding of the ſtatue all over, as this was, when firſt dug up, and 


„ before the gold was ſcoured off by the ignorant people, who firſt got 


her into their hands. The inſcription tells us, ſhe was the goddeſs or nymph Brigantia, a local or tutclar 
* deity of the Brivantes, as the Dea Roma was of Rome. We have other inſcriptions in honour of her, 
as that in Sclden, in Marm. Arundel, and another in Cambden, edit. Lond. 1695, Pp. 336, beginning 


DEAE NYMPHAE BRIG 
QUOD VOVERAT PRO | 
SXLVTE PLAVTILLAE, &c. 


'© Theſe hitherto have been underſtood, as if they had not expreſſed the proper name of the goddeſs, 


** relerring only to ſome unknown deity of the Brigantes, but this infcription gives us her name at length, 


© and 
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targets, ſome few but not till this time, with poignards, and others with heavy 
two-edged ſwords. They fought in a tumultuous manner, and both charged 


and retreated without order or dicipline. 
Their permanent habitations were in the foreſts, crowded together without 


order or regularity. The village, or rude aſſemblage of huts, was defended by a 
mound of Foole ſtones, piled up in a ridge, which was ſtrengthened by a ditch 
on the outſide, and logs of timber heaped up in confuſion, by way of barri- 


cado, formed the out- work. One of theſe fortifications in this d og 
ere- 


te and informs us that the others are to be read Dea Nymphe Brigantiæ, and not Deæ Nymphe Brigantum, 
4% as was formerly ſuppoſed. The words Brigantie fignum, or ſucellum poſuit Amandus architefius ex im- 
& perio I. are ſo plain, that nothing can be added except as to the letters imp. I. of which I ſhall hereafter 
© take notice. 

& It is not in the leaſt improbable, that when Julian came to be maſter of himſelf and the empire, and 
% apoſtatiſed from the Chriſtian religion, he would encourage the Pagan worſhip in this iſland, as well as 
other countries, and to that end eſtabliſh a college of the Dendrophort or Ligniferi, with other ſuperſtitions 
6 reſtored by him, and they to oblige the Emperor to erect a ſtatue of his darling Mercury? And why 
„ might not the Emperor, to pleaſe the province of the Brigantes, and ingratiate himſelf with them, give 
„ command to Amandus, his architect in theſe parts, to ſet up this ſtately image of their adored Brigantia, 
& or to build a temple for her reception? If ſo, the laſt letters under this gilded figure may without force 
© be interpreted IMP. I. ex imperio Imperatoris Juliani. | | 


Extract of another letter from Sir J. Clerk upon the ſame ſubject. New. 1, 1731. 
DAR Sik, 

I have the happineſs of yours of the 25th of laſt month, and am glad to be confirmed in ſome of my con- 
jectures, by your opinions which are ſo well founded. That of the ſtatue being a goddeſs, under the name 
of Brigantia, is perfectly right. I took notice of this in the firſt words of my paper, and fince that time I ac- 
quainted you with my being a little better ſatisfied in that notion; but ſince your laſt to me, and the reaſons 
you give, I have no manner of doubt about this figure, and therefore I cheartully give up all manner of con- 
jectures that differ with this. Beſides the inſcription you mention, there is another in England to the 
DEAE NYMPH. BRIG. which is taken notice of in your father's book upon Antoninus Journey, p. 53, 
publiſhed by you; and there are a vaſt number of inſcriptions to the local gods, every where to be met with 
abroad: As for the lady Brigantia, I confeſs I never met with her name, for hitherto I took the Nympha 
Brigantum to be ſomething like the inſcription St Paul takes notice of at Athens,— io the unknown god, 
The crown on her head is viſibly now a corona muralis, with a kind of porch in the wall, & e. 285 

| | j. -C:48& Ke. 


Extract of a letter from Mr Ward, Profeſſor of Rhetorick at Greſham College, to Roger Gale, Eſq. 


Since I was laſt to wait upon you, I received the incloſed from Mr Hor/ley. which I take leave to ſend 
you, in order to beg the favour of you to inform me, whether the copy you had from Baron Clerk differs in 
any reſpect from the reading of this; and as ſome doubts have occurred to my thoughts in relation both to 
the inſcriptions and figure, you will permit me to take this opportunity of laying them before you : 

I have ſome ſuſpicion about the word BRIGANTIX, and if there was room for any conjecture, ſhould 
imagine it might ſome-how be defigned for BRIGANT DEAE or DIVAE. In the London edit. of Camden, 
1695, Pp. 896, there is an inſcription that begins DEAE NYMPHZ@E BRIG. which part of it Mr Selden has 
inſerted in his edition of Marm. Arundeliana, vol. ii. p. 1477, and there is likewiſe in the ſame edition of 
Camden, p. 851, another inſcription DVI. CI. BRIG. and is there read Dui civitatas Brigantum. But if what 
appears now like DVI may be ſuppoſed to have been at firſt DIVAE, I ſhould fancy both theſe inſcriptions, 
as alſo this new one, may poſlibly all refer to the ſame deity, without any particular name given to her. 
I am the more ſuſpicious that ſome of the letters in the word Brigantiæ are obſcure, becauſe a friend of 
mine ſhewed me the other day a copy of the inſcription without the figure, which he borrowed of a gentle- 
man who lately brought it out of Scotland. and told him it agreed with the firſt draught which the Baron 

: took of them; now in that copy the word is written BRIGANT. AE. 

It is plainly TIE on the ſtone, If therefore what looks like a ſmall I be only the remaining ſtroke of a 

and therefore this is all ſup- D, it may originally have been for Dez, or DAE, for Dia; or if the 

poſition. R. G. laſt letter be a ſingle E, as in the new copy DE for Dez, for I find D. S. 
for Deus in Ni/atus. | 1 
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hereafter be deſcribed, the rampart of which it is not eaſy even at this day to 
chmb. Their ſummer huts being erected for the convenience of paſturage, con- 
ſiſted of a few poles, placed in a circular form, wattled with branches, and 
covered with turf. | | 

So much it appears neceſſary to have ſaid of our Britiſh anceſtors. They 
who would examine more minutely into their life and manners, mzy reſort to 
Tacitus, Diodorus Siculus, Cæſar, Strabo, Tacitus, Herodian, and others of the 
ancients; or to Rowland's Mona Antiqua, Stukeley, Borlaſe, Strutt, Dr 
Henry's Hiſtory of Britain, and many more of the moderns, who have drawn 
from the ſame ſources, : | 

The Romans ſeem to have been ſatisfied with the ſubduction of the ſouthern 
parts of Britain, until the reign of Veſpaſian, who ſent Petelis Cerialisto govern 
the province: He found that his predeceſſors, particularly Trebellius, had not 
exerted themſelves in making new conqueſts, but had contented themſelves 


with maintaining what had been previouſly gained, and that too, by conciliating 


the minds of the natives to new modes of life, by which they were for a time 
lulled into paſſiveneſs and ſubmiſſion. But as theſe practices could contaminate 


only 


As to the figure, the wings, as you was pleaſed to obſerve to me, plainly ſhew it to be a Vifery, and both 
the helmet and ſhield at the feet, with the mural crown and laurels on the head, as alſo the globe in the 
left hand, ſeem all to agree in repreſenting the happy effects of a victory. But the ſpear in the right hand, 
with the ſmall face at the breaſt, look to me like the ſymbols of Pallas, as they do to Mr Hsr/tey, for there 
are ſome gorgons upon the breaſt of her images in Montfaucon much like this image ; therefore it may be a 
ſort of compound image comprehending the ſymbols of both the deities, not unlike perhaps to the Pallas 
victrix mentioned in Gruter, who has an inſcription Pallad-witrici ſacrum, p. 1077, 6; and this image is 
pretended to be ſet up ex imperio, by a divine command, a thing not uncommon with the Romans, which 
might be fancied in a dream, and the form of it was very probably made according to the imaginary ap- 
pearance of the Dea Brigantum at that time, which might be that of a Pallas victrix with theſe ſymbols. 


The moſt natural ſenſe of the laſt letters IMP. ſeems to be impenſa, but that would be more certain if / fol- 
towed for ſua as uſual, a Jon WARPD. 


N. B. This letter is fully anſwered, as well as all the reſt I received upon this occaſion, by the ſhort diſſerta- 


tion; and Mr Ward in a great meaſure came afterwards into my ſentiments, —See his letter in Mr Horſley's Brit. 
Rom. p. 353, &c. R. G, 


From the Archacologia of the Society of Antiquaries. Vol. 1, p. 309. 
GENTLEMEN, 


The drawing, or rather ſketch, I now lay before you, was made from a Roman altar, lately dug up in the 
Vicar's garden, a Burgh on the Sands, in Cumberland, ſuppoſed to have been the Axelodunum of the Notitia, 


but certainly was a Roman ſtation, cloſe adjoining on Severus wall. It is of a coarſe red ſtone, adorned only 


with plain mouldings. The inſcription is complete, but the letters very rude and meanly cut, though very 
legible, conſiſting but of two words, viz. DEO BELATUCA, which certainly ſtands for Be/atucadro, and 
T think the fifth inſcription which has been diſcovered in Great-Britain addreſſed to this local deity, for ſuch I 
am inclined to pronounce it with Camden, and Gale, or at leaſt another name for Apollo, with Dr Ward, and 
not a cognomen of Mars, or another appellation of him, as has been conjectured, N 
The firſt in point of time, that has been diſcovered, was inſcribed on an altar dug up at Elenborougbh, in 
2 Cumberland, and ſeen by Mr Camden there, though now loſt : It runs as in the mar- 
BELATV gin, and where the word Belatucadro ſtands fingly, without the adjunct Deo. The ſecond 
CADRO we have in the additions to the Britannia Rom. an altar ſaid by Hor/ley to be now loſt, 
IVL. CI. though it was remaining at Netherby, a famous ſtation in Cumberland, where it was 
VILIS. dug up not many years ſinee, and is as follows: DEO MARTI. BELATUCADRO. 
OPT. RO, VR. Here, ſays Mr Hor/ley, it is juſtly remarked, that this inſcription argues 
V. 8. L. M. Mars and Belatucader to be the ſame deity ; but it is more juſtly ſuppoſed by Dr 
5 Ward, that the conjunctive et between Marti and Belatucadro was omitted * the 
| | | | 5 | | ran« 
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only ſach as had an intimate intercourſe with the Romans, a deteſtation of bon- 
dage, and the innate love of liberty, broke out in many places at a diſtance from 
the Roman garriſons, and ſecret cabals were held unnoticed by the incautious 
legions. In a life of inactivity and ſoftneſs, the rigour of diſcipline being re- 
laxed, the Roman ſoldiers gave into the moſt dangerous innovations on duty, 
and were become almoſt ripe for revolt. Had the Britons ſeized this propitious 
moment, they might perhaps have ſhaken off the yoke, and maintained 
their independency. For Cælius who commanded the 2oth legion, entertaining 
a ſtrong antipathy to Trebellius, encouraged the ſpirit of faction in the ſoldiers, 
well knowing their particular attachment to himſelf, and at length a powerful 
party appeared in arms againſt their leader; but by means of early intelligence 
Trebellius had time to ſecure himſelf by flight. In his abſence Cælius aflumed 
the chief command, and with a true military ſpirit kept the province in good or- 
der. Trebellius, however had ſufficient intereſt at the Imperial Court to get 
himſelf reſtored, but ſoon after fell into the ſame ſtate of languor and inactivity, 
through which a total anarchy threatened the Roman affairs in Britain. Vitellius 
alarmed at ſuch a critical ſituation, notwithſtanding the civil conflicts at Rome, 
with Veſpaſian, paid early attention to this important member of the empire, 


and 


tranſcribers, and conſequently they were two diſtinct deities. The third was an altar found alſo in this 

county, near Sca/eby Caſtle, and thus inſcribed : Mr Horfley in his remarks upon this in- 

DEO. S. BE ſcription, declares his opinion very ſtrongly that Be/atucader was a local deity; tho? 

LATVCA afterwards, when he came to ſpeak of the Netherby altar above-mentioned, inſcribed 

ROAV. DO Deo Marti Belatucadro, forgetting what he had urged a few pages before of Belatucader 

- VLLINYS being a local deity, he concurs with the author of the additions to Camden, in pro- 

V. 8. nouncing Belatucader a cognomen only of the god Mars. 

Dr Ward litigates this notion very ably, and obſerves from Se/den and Yoffus, that 

Belatucader was the ſame as Belenus, or BA, whom both Herodian and Capitolinus affirm to be Apo, who, 

it appears from Auſonius, was worlhipped by the Druid. Dr Ward adds, I cannot but incline to think, 

that this deity was Apollo, rather than Mars, both from the affinity of this name with other names of 

Apollo, and becauſe I do net find the epithet ſanctus ever given to Mars, and here the inſcription runs Deo 
ſanfto Belatucadro.“ | 

The fourth was infcribed alſo upon an altar found at help Caſtle, a famous Roman ſtation in Kirkby 

Thore, Weſtmoreland, and runs as in the margin. 

DEO BELATVCAD This laſt correſponds exactly with mine, being addreſſed ſimply to the god Be- 

RO. LIB, VOTV- latucader (Deo Belatucadro.) Now as four out of five inſcriptions, wherein Bela- 

M FECIT tucader occurs, have no adjunct but Deo, Dr Ward's conjecture, that the et in the 

IOLVS, Netherby inſcription has been omitted by the tranſcriber, is ſtrongly confirmed, 


and conſequently Be/atucader was not a cognomen of Mars, but either a local deity 
worſhiped by the Romaniſed Britons in this part of the province, or another name for Apollo. 


CHA. CARLISLE, 


From the third volume of the Archaeologia, page tor. 


Something was ſaid in the eſſay on the coins of Cunobelin, p. 15, on Belatucadrus, a deity either of the 
Romaniſed Britons, or of the Romans reſident in Britain; and it was there aſſerted ke was the ſame with. 
Mars, being eſteemed a local name of this deity. Since then an inſcription, accompanied with a memoir, has 
been produced by my late moſt reſpectable friend Biſhop Lyttletor. in which paper his Lordſhip, concurring 
with the late profeſſor Ward, reckons him to be a local deity, as do moſt others, but with a reference to 
Apollo, who was worſhipped, as they obferve, by the Druids. 

Selden, Hearne, Montfaucon, and the Authors of the Univerſal, Hiſtory. Notwithſtanding the weight of all 


this authority, I ſee no reaſon to depart from my former aſſertion, and hope I may ſtand acquitted by the 
candid, it, in juitification thereof, I here reſume the further conſideration of the ſubject. 1 
It was ſaid, the God of War ſcems to have had different names in various 
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and diſpatched Bolanus, to take upon him the command. Poſſeſſed of few mi- 
litary accompliſhments, but of a placid turn of mind, with manners highly po- 
liſhed, his endeavours ſeem to have been to captivate the affections of the Britons. 
Such a conduct, tho* well adapted to poliſhed ſtates, gave too much liberty to 
the turbulent minds of uncultivated men, to deviſe new projects, and conceal 
their ſecret machinations. At this time it was that Vitellius diſpatched meſſen- 
gers to Britain, commanding a detachment from thence to his aſſiſtance in Rome: 
Had this been complied with, the Britons would have again had a favourable 
opportunity to ſhake off the yoke; but Bolanus, either from a ſecret attach- 
ment to Veſpaſian, or rather on account of the intelligence he had gained of the 
cabals in the interior parts of this iſland, returned for anſwer, that the turbulent 
and unſteady diſpolition of the uncultivated natives, who ſtill poſſeſſed the heights 
and natural ſtrong holds, was ſuch, that with all the force he had, and the 
courteſy he exerciſed, he was juſt able to keep the province in peace; and 
that if any troops ſhould be withdrawn, it would hazard the entire loſs of 
a country won at the expence of ſo much time, treaſure, and bloodſhed. 

Veſpaſian's ſucceſs in the empire was ſcarce well eſtabliſhed, when he turned 
his thoughts upon this iſland. Adventurous and of a military caſt of mind, 


his 


Trinobantes or Catuvellauni, to have been called Camulus ; by the Brigantes, Beſatucadrus; by the Coritani, 


Braciaca; and perhaps by others Heſus, or Eſus Now all the five inſcriptions yet diſcovered concerning 
Belatucadrus, were found amongit the Brigantes; and the point to be diſcuſſed is, whether by this bar- 
barous title was intended a local deity, anſwerable and equivalent to Apollo, or the god Mars, as Mr Baxter, 
Ir Gale, Mr Horſley in one place, and myſelf, have maintained. 

Thoſe who contend for Apollo, proceed upon the etymology ; the application of the word /an@us, which 
they think becomes not Mars; and laſtly a ſufpicion, that one of the inſcriptions which runs Des Marti 
B-»/etucadro. is miſwritten on the ſtone, and was intended to be Deo Marti et Be/atucadro. 

They think, in the firſt place, they diſcover ſomething of Be/enus, or Bing, the name of Ap-/1s, in the term 
Belatucadrus. and fo Mr Hearne interprets it of Apollo Sagittarius, on account, I preſume, of the Greek word 
Bh. But ſurely little ſtreſs can be laid on this, ſince both Mr Baxter and Dr Gale have with equal, perhaps 
greater probability, deduced this name from the Britiſn, and have ſhewn it may be a very proper adjunct to 
Mars. he firſt analyſes it © Bel at u cadr quod eſt, Belus et arcem montis;* and the ſecond writes, Poſ- 
teriorque pars diftionis aliquid ſpirat iſtius numinis(martis ſcil.)cum Cad prœlium, cader caſtrum, et cadr fortis 
Byitonnice ſonent quæ omnia Marti ſatis congruunt.“ In the next place, as to the application of the word 
ſanQus to Belatucadrus, Mars was a natural divinity with the Britons and Romans; the founder of Rome, 
as was pretended, deſcended from him, and as the © Rex hominum et deorum' was with them Jupiter, ſo the 
God of War was ſtiled Mar/piter; and if Jupiter had his Flamen Dialis, Mars had his Flamen Martialis. 
The Britons, thoſe who were Romaniſed, we may be aſſured, would adopt the like peculiar veneration for 
him. Befides, as Mars is fo currently ſtiled Deus, where is the wonder that the-term /an4us ſhould be ap- 
plied to him? It is appoſite to every one of the Pagan deities, every object of their worſhip; for the Britons 


and Romans no doubt, eſtcemed their deities holy, whatever we may think of them; and Belatucadrus is ex- 


preſsly ſtiled Deus in four of the five inſcriptions. But what comes nearer to the point, nobody ever doubted 
but Camulas was a name of Mars; and yet we have an inſcription in Gruter, which runs Camulo Deo ſandto et 


Jortiſi vis; which ſhews plainly there is not the leaſt impropriety in giving the addition of /an#us to Mars or 


DEO SANG M | B-latucadrus, in our ſtone. But what is ſtill more direct to the purpoſe, Mr Horſley, 
ART] & hy in Cumberland No. xxxv. has engraved a ſtone as in the margin, which he reads moſt 

; f properly De» ſandto Marti. Cc. | 
It ſeems, laſtly, that nothing can be effected on their fide of the queſtion, without a eonjecture that a ſault 
das been committed by the ſtone-cutter, and that the inſcription was deſigned to have been Des Marti et 
Belatucadro. This indeed is cutting the knot, but is doing at the ſame time the moſt palpable violence to 
the authority and ſanctity of the ſtone. There is nothing more extraordinary in Des Marti Belatucodro, 
| than in Deo Marti Braeiacae, as we have it in the Haddon infcription, adduced in Camden. and the eſſay on 
the coins of Cunabelin, p. 17, or Aarti Camuls in Gruter and Mentſaucon. Now, upon this footing, viz. the 
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his choice of officers was ſuited to his own diſpoſition : He ſent Cerialis to 
take the command, who, in an ardour for honour, looked on the annals of his 
predeceſſors with contempt, eſtimating their years of eaſe as loſt to the ſtate, 
regarding with jealouſy the unſubdued and ſavage nattons in the northern 
arts of Britain, and determined to reap his laurels from their ſubjugation. 
12 ht with this idea, he brought the army under ſtrict diſcipline, and 
fortified the garriſons with every military art: Deſpiſing meaner ſtates, he 
made war upon the moſt powerful. The Brigantes were his firſt object. 
The petty ſtates, regarding them as invincible, ſtood aſtoniſhed at his teme- 
rity. Many bloody conflicts were the conſequence, in which regular order 
and dicipline inſured ſucceſs to the Romans, and the greateſt part of the 
country ſoon became abandoned to the victorious legions, who marked the 
progreſs of their conqueſt with the moſt horrid devaſtations. 

The hiſtorians who ſpeak of this time, do not allot to this ſcourge of 
the Brigantes above five years, for in the year 75 we find Julius Frontinus 


had the command, who, purſuing the maxims of his predeceflor, carried 
his arms againſt the Silures. 


He was ſucceeded by Julius Agricola, who had fought under the victorious: 


Petilius Cerialis, and to whoſe valour and wiſe conduct, much of the ſuc- 
ceſs of Cerialis is attributed. Far from induiging in repoſe after his arrival, 
Tacitus ſays, he drew out his army, even after the decline of ſummer, and 
marched againſt the Ordovices, who, ſome ſhort time before, had put to the 
ſword a troop of horſe, they had ſurpriſed. Not intimidated by this people 
keeping within their fortifications, in the boſoms of intricate foreſts, and ſur— 


B 2 | rounded 


integrity and correctneſs of the ſtone, Mars is expreſsly called Belatucadrus, and this is admirably confirmed 
by the teſtimony of Richard of Cirenceſter, p. 9, * Hinc Apollinem, Martem, qui etiam Vitucadrus appellehatur, 

| Jovem Minervam —wenerabantur, eandem fere de his numinibus ac 
\DTOSED: quidem aliæ gentes opinionem amplexi. Inſomuch that it ſeems ta 
z a me highly abſurd to look out for any other deity in Belatucadrus, 
J but the god Mars. That he was a local deity, peculiar in this 
iſland to the Brigantes, is not denied ; but then we affert him to 
be equivalent to Mars, and to have been inveſted with the ſame 
powers as that God, and not to have had the leaſt concern with 


ISS - F Apollo. or any relation to him, as his Lordſhip and Profeſſor Ward 
HOPE watt mag argue contend, 
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N. B. There is a ſixth inſcription upon an altar lately found at 
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land. in the poſſeſſion of Captain Dalſton, thus inſcribed, DEO 
SANCTO BELATVYA ARAM. | 


This altar was alſo ſince found at P/umpton, and communicated 
to the author by a gentleman of Cumberland. It is ſtill more cu- 


rious than the former, and probably from its mixed dedication, 
may draw ſome further opinions from antiquaries. 
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Dedications to the god Aſagon have been recovered in the Roman 
ſtations in Northumberland, one in particular Mr Harfe ſays, 
Camden juſtly ſuppoſes to have been erected to the topical god 
Magon, worſhiped by the Cadeni or Gadeni, a neighbouring people 
of the Citadini. See 2 particular account of theſe infcriptious in 
the View of Nortbumberiumd, p-. 181, &c. 
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if rounded with moraſſes, or poſſeſſing ſtrong holds on the lofty mountains, 
* he preſſed his troops forward, encouraging them by his intrepid example, and 
2 diſgracing their fears by leading them to the charge in the moſt adventurous 
1 attempts. He did not linger in the plains, making efforts to draw the enemy to 
| open battle, but aſſailed their intrenchments, and by mounting the ramparts 
v| |; of their ſtrongeſt fortreſſes, taught the aſtoniſhed foe to believe nothing was 
| fuperior to Roman valour. Such was the effect of this intrepidity, and ſuch the 
N emulation his example inſpired, that his forces were invincible, and ev 
1 place ſubmitted to his arms. And the campaign being over, we find him 
3 as great in the cloſet as in the field. He inſpected narrowly into the method 
it of collecting the tribute, and corrected ſuch abuſes as he diſcovered whereb 
= the Britons were oppreſſed, and aboliſhed ſundry grievous exactions, which 
if had been impoſed without authority. He inſpected all the public offices, and 
WW put the ſeveral ſervices, which the allied ſtates were bound to perform, on 
2 more liberal and equal plan. He had public days, on which he heard the 
complaints of all, and rewarded or punithed with impartiality, temperance 
and moderation : Such was his political conduct, that all whom he had 
1 ſubdued by his ſword, were held in obedience by his mild and prudent 
11 adminiſtration. Thus he employed the winter, and no ſooner was ſummer 
x ſet in, than he took the field, and by the rapid movements of his army, 
haraſſed the diſtreſſed multitudes who were ſtill in arms againſt him. 
When an interval of peace permitted, he invited the chiefs of each friend! 
ſtate to entertainments, and laboured inceſſantly to inculcate a love of the 
ſciences ; inſinuated a taſte for Roman elegance, built them manſions and 
temples; introduced them to ſhews, magnificent ſports, and the pomp of 
religious ceremonies, and at length taught them a reliſh for modes of living, 
of which till then, they could form no conception: It was thus that the 
ferocity of the Britons was ſubdued, and it ſoon became the faſhion for 
young men of rank to be under the tuition of Roman preceptors, and to 
wear the Roman habit. And ſuch was the good underſtanding that now 
obtained, that ſeveral ſtates voluntarily ſubmitted, gave hoſtages for their 
fidelity, and aſſented to fortreſſes being erected, and garriſoned with Roman 
ſoldiers. Whether the Ottadini and Gadeni were of thoſe ſtates that thus 
| acceded; or whether the line of ſtations from the eaſtern to the weſtern 
q: | ocean, were thoſe mentioned by Tacitus, is no part of our inguiry ; ſuffice 

IX it to fay, that all that diſtrict, which is the ſubject of the preſent narrative, 
| was in the year 80 under the adminiſtration of Agricola; and it is not im- 
1 | probable bat from this great man's policy, many of thoſe cuſtoms which 
| ſhew their remains at this day, were diſpenſed to the people. 
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4 1 | This diftrict was not inſured of peace under the protection of the Roman | 
j i | arms; it was unhappy in its vicinity to the contentious northern tribes, 8 
4 who in roving bands, on every occaſion, were giving diſturbance to the [ 


Roman government. The fortreſſes raiſed by Agricola indeed, kept them in 
awe; and from the tune that he was recalled from his government in the 


year 
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year 85, to 117, hiſtorians are ſilent as to Britiſh affairs; and it ſcems pro- 
bable, that after the quiet and repoſe of the Brigantes under Agricoia s admini- 
ſtration, and the dreadful overthrow of the northern Britons on the Gram- 
pian hills, the miſerable remains of the latter were not able to make any 
conſiderable head. But in the ſpace of thirty years a new generation ſuc- 
ceeded, tutored from their infancy to entertain an implacable hatred to the 
Roman name; and from their earlieſt years diſciplined in acts of rapine aud plua- 
der, as knowing few other means of procuring a ſubſiſtence. 

For about the time that Hadrian ſucceeded to the empire, theſe reſileſs 
tribes grew more formidable and adventrous; they made their appearance in 
large bodies, and drawing nearer the frontiers, occaſioned ſuch an alarm, 
that the province ſolicited an immediate reinforcement from the continent. 
Julius Severus came over with ſupplies, and by his vigorous meaſures the 
banditti were ſoon repreſſed, and forced to ſeek for ſafety in their own barrcn 
and inhofpitable mountains. 

It was unhappy for the Brigantes, and in a leis degree for the more 
ſouthern parts of Britain to have been infeſted with theſe inroads of the 
northern tribes, who ſeem to have been actuated by the fame principle that 


induced the Scandinavians, and other northern nations, to quit a barren 


country, and wiſh for a ſettlement in a fertile one. Nor is it to be won- 
dered at, when, at this very day, when the whole iſland of Britain is united 
under the ſame government, we ſee that the inhabitants of the northern 
parts, when once they make a ſettlement in the ſouthern, ſeldom expreſs 
any deſire of returning to their native country. 

It would be an unintereſting narrative to follow the ſucceſſion of Roman 
commanders, and the various incidents which marked the ſeveral periods of 
their authority: The irruptions of the northern nations, and the repeated 
ravage and deſtruction with which they marked their progreſs, would not. 
appear ſufficiently momentous to excule to the reader, the repitition of hor- 
rid deſcription. As it was obſerved before, this territory was ſubject to 
great jeopardy from its ſituation, and notwithſtanding thoſe auguſt works, 
the pretenturz of Hadrian and Severus, it ſuſfered repeated depredations. 
But theſe were not the only calamities of the Brigantes. For about the 
year 285, the Franks and Saxons infeſted the coaſts with innumerable barks, 
employed in pillage and every outrageous act of piracy. The Britons in their 
intercourſe with Gaul, had increaſed their ſhipping, and under the inſtruc- 
tions of the Romans improving in the knowledge of navigation, carried on 
much intercourſe and trade with the oppoſite . ſo that hoſtilities of 


this nature were a drexdful check to their growing commerce and improy- 
ang manufactures. The luxuries of life increaſing, foreign articles grew 
anto high eſtimation, and the love of traffic advanced vigorouſly: The fer- 
tilityx of Britain afforded a {taple of the utmoſt conſequence to the oppoſite 
continent, and the mountains ſupplied another; for their corn, cattle and 
wool, various commodities were received in exchange, and by the rapid in- 


creaſe 
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creaſe of their ſhipping, the ballance of trade ſeems to have been greatly 
in their favor. | 


Maximianus, who ſhared the Imperial dignity with Diocleſian, paid an 


early attention to this new grievance, and fitted out Carauſius with a power- 
tul fleet to ſcour the ſeas. Hiſtorians have imputed to his character a de- 
gree of treachery, which the future events of his life do not ſeem to ſup- 
port. He is ſaid to have ſtudied to enrich himſelf, and that he never at- 
tacked the pirates but on their return, that he might poſſeſs their booty. 
This accuſation appears to have ariſen from envy; but yet ſo powerfully 


was it repreſented to Maximianus, that he iflued orders to put him to 


death, Carauſius having intelligence of the deſtruction decreed againſt him, 
called a council of the naval officers, who loved him for his bravery and 
generous ſpirit, and repretented to them the injuſtice done his charcter, and 
the violence of the Emperor's ſentence; on which they unanimouſly joined 
him in a revolt, and the whole fleet making immediately for Britain, where 
he was equally beloved by the army, he ſuffered himſelf to be proclaimed 
Emperor. If he had been conſcious of the crime imputed to him ; or if the 
Britons had ſuffered by his avarice and miſconduct, it 1s ſcarce probable he 
would have repaired to them to proclaim his intentions of ſevering the pro- 
vince from the Imperial juriſdiction, and of becoming himſelf the Emperor. 

Maximianus ſtartled at this audacious act, yet prudently weighing in his 


mind the ſtrength of Carauſius, who had concluded a peace with the Saxons, 


and entered into an alliance with them, for a while put on a countenance 
of compliance, and confirmed him in his government of Britain with the 
title of Emperor. Thus eſtabliſhed, Carauſius enjoyed his dignity for ſome 
years in peace; which time he ſpent in ſtrengthening his frontiers againſt 
the northern nations, building new forts, and repairing the pretenturæ of 
Hadrian. At the ſame time he was not negligent of his naval power; having 
diſcovered the true ſtrength of the iſland, he kept his ſhips in exercife, and 
cacouraged trade as a nurſery for his navy. Maximianus breathing ven- 
geance againſt him, and having increaſed his navy, prepared to attack Bri- 
tain, under the conduct of Conſtantius Chlorus; but before this comman- 
der could leave the coaſts of Gaul, Carauſius was flain at York by Alectus, 
whom he had confidered as his intimate friend. It is not eaſy to account 
for the motive of the latter, but as he was ſoon after proclaimed Carauſius's 
ſucceſſor, and as Conſtantius dechned his purpoſe of invading Britain, it 
teems as if Alectus was the inſtrument of Maximianus's revenge. 

From ſome ſucceeding circumſtances, it is probable the provincial Britons 
were much againtt this ſeverance from the empire, that they were not well 
affected either to Carauſius or his ſucceſſor, and that they deteſted the al- 
lance with the Saxons, who had interfered with their navigation, and robbed 
them of the ſweets of traſſic with the continent. For Alectus had enjoyed 


his new dignities only about three years, when Conſtantius ſet out on an ex- 


pedition to depoſe lim, The events which enſued were various, but. Alectus 
| falling 
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falling in the field, they terminated at length to the honour of Conſtantius; 
who, through a ſeries of fortunate circumitances, reſtored peace to Britain, 
and reunited her to the empire, after a ſeverance of about ten ycars.— 


The Saxons, after the defeat of Alectus, attempted every ſpecies of rapine 


and pillage; till being worſted in ſeveral conflicts, molt of them were put 
to the ſword, or fled the land. The ſeas now cleared of pirates, a tree 
trade and ſafe navigation were again opened; ſo that the Britons conſidered 
Conſtantius as a guardian angel, and he wes ſo fincerely affected towards 
them, that upon the reſignation of Diocleſian and Maximianus, and the di- 
viſion of the empire between himſelf and Galerius, he choſe to take up his 
reſidence among them; and died at York in 305, ſoon after his return tron 
a Caledonian expedition. 

Conſtantinus ſucceeded his father, being his eldeſt fon, by Helena, a native 
of Britain, a woman of ineſtimable virtues : He reduced and brought to obe- 
dience the northern ſtates; and under his government, Britain appears to. 
have enjoyed great tranquility for upwards of thirty years. 

Conſtans the ſecond ſon, having defeated his brother Conſtantinus, who 
made war upon him to gain the ſhare of dominion allotted by his father, 
in the beginning of the year 343 viſited Britain, and repreſſed the infſur- 
gents in the north, who again inteſted the frontiers. From the many vices 


he was a ſlave to, and his exhauſted revenues, he was urged to impole 


oppreſſive exactions on his provinces, and Britain groaned under a heavy 
tribute; but it was of no long continuance, as he was ſoon after depoſed and 
flain. Nor did Magnentius, whom the ſoldiers choſe for his ſucceſſor, long 


enjoy his exaltation: Dreading the vengeance of Conſtantinus, brother to the 


depoſed emperor, he fell upon his ſword, at Lyons, and put an end to 
his life, | | 
About the year 360 the flouriſhing ſtate of Britain, from increaſed com- 
merce, improved manufactures, and great influx of wealth, induced the 
northern tribes to aſlemble and make freſh attacks; and ſuch was their 
power, that they palled the pretenturæ of Hadrian and Severus, and with 
a rapid courſe advanced into the ſouthern parts, reaping immenſe booty; 0 
that Julianus, the governor of Gaul, was under the neceſſity of ſending over 
a body of forces under Lupinus; on whoſe approach theſe northern plun- 
derers retired with precipitation. But this was a ſhort reſpite, for in the 
year 364, immediately after Valentinian had aſſumed the purple, the northern 
tribes taking advantage of the perturbed ſtate of the ſouthern parts of the 


_ Hand, occaſioned by the plundering Saxons, appeared in greater num- 


bers than ever. For three ſucceſſive years they prevailed in ſpite of the 
Roman arms, and advanced as far as London, before a ſtop was put to 
their career by Theodoſins, whom Valentinian ſent over on this emergency. 
The devaitation they had committed, and the deſolation with which they 
had marked their progreſs were tremendous. A bloody engagement enſued, 
in which they were routed with vaſt ſlaughter; the Roman general being 

tated 
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irritatcd to great ſeverities, mercy was extended to few; and the ſpoils - 
with which they had enriched themſelves, were reſtored to the miſerable 


inhabitants whom they had plundered. He purſued his victory with unre- 
mitting vengeance, and the icattered remains of the enemy fled before him 
to the mountains. And having recovered the forts on the moſt diſtant 
frontiers, he repaired them, and reſtored their military eſtabliſhments; the 
chain of ſtations on the pretenturz of Hadrian and Severus he ſtrengthen- 


ed with new works, which having accompliſhed, he put the whole diſtri 


between the lines, under military orders, as a diſtinct province, to which he 
gave the name of. Valentia, Thoſe things effected, he employed the hours 
of peace in re-edifying, or conſtructing torts in the moſt needful ſituations, 
making great regulations in the army, and reforming ſeveral abuſes in go- 
vernment; eſpecially reducing the exactions under which the Britons were 
opprefied, and reſtoring the tribute to its original equality. His benevolence 
deſcended in the next place to private bounties; he relieved the diſtreſſed; 
he rebuilt their manſions, repaired their cities, added new works to their 
fortifications, paid the utmoſt attention to their ports and havens, reformed 
their ſhipping with modern improvements, put their foreign traffic on the 
moſt advantageous footing, and protected it. with a powerful naval force. 
Such happy etlects immediately ſucceeded his meaſures, that the province re- 
aſſumed the countenance of opulence and felicity. Having accompliſhed thoſe 
great works, this guardian of Britain (from whoſe wiſdom and excellent 
government more benefits were derived, than from any of his predeceſſors) 
returned to Rome, leaving an indelible affection in the hearts of the iſlanders, 
with whom the name ot Iheodoſius was held in univerſal veneration. 
Peace for ſeveral years ſucceeded thoſe excellent eſtabliſhments. Military 
order ſtrictiy maintained in the north, held the people in awe, and the 
naval force which the Provincials kept up, totally repreſſed the Saxon pirates. 

About the year 380, the Britons had the misfortune to embark in a 
deſtructive project: Preſuming to ſupport Maximus their governor, in his 
pretenſions to the empire, the flower of their youth were embodied in the 


army, with which he paſſed over into Gaul, determined to ſhare in his am- 


bitious expectations. The conſequence was dreadful: His purſuits were un— 
fortunate, and in his ruin were overwhelmed his Britiſh followers, who 
either falling by the ſword, or becoming wanderers in a foreign country, 
never regained their native ſhores. Drained of its ſtrength and wealth, 
Britain lay expoſed to its watchful enemies, who in the year 393, availing 
themſclves of the public calamity, ravaged the northern parts; whilſt the 
Saxons diitrefied the ſouthern. Theodoſius, ſirnamed the Great, ſon of the 
excellent patron of Britain, having attained the whole empire, by the death 
of his colleague Valentinian, ſent forces to their relief, and ſoon reſtored 
deace. 
F The ſncceeding diſtraction in the Roman ſtate brought with it new miſeries 
to the Britons : Variogs were their diſtreſſes, before Conſtantine, hor Was 
elevated 
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land, without mercy and deſperate from want! 
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elevated to the ſceptre from a low ſtation, wrought the deſtruction of this 
province, by enliſting under his banner all the youth he could allure with 
viſions of glory, to participate his fortunes, The recent example of Maxi- 
mus and his retainers, had no influence on the minds of the people; but 
they were precipitated to their ruin, and compleated the wretchedneſs of 


their country, by au attachment to this adventurer, whoſe early gleams of 


proſperous fortune ſoon forſook him. 


About the year 413 this iſland was deſerted of the Romans; Victorinus their 
general, with all the Imperial troops being withdrawn to ſupport Honorius, 


and prote& the remnant of the ſhaken empire from the univerſal wreck, 


which was threatened by ſurrounding enemies. This was too favourable a 
moment for the reſtleſs northern tribes not to ſally forth from their hiding 
places, and make new inroads; to oppoſe which, Honorius being ſolicited 
for ſuccour, was under a neceſſity of ſhewing his own weakneſs, by de- 
claring it was not in his power to ſend them any aſſiſtance; and renouncin 

all claim to their allegiance, he recommended to them to ſhake off 
that ſupineneſs, which had crept in upon them under the protection of 
Roman arms, to reaſſume the courage of their anceſtors, and recover their 
ſpirits from the depreſſion which had overwhelmed them in the abjectneſs 
of vaſſalage. Such exhortations had no other effect than to produce de- 


jection and deſpair. The few Romans who had made connections with them, 


and remained in Britain after the army was withdrawn, foreſeeing the de- 
ſolation that was at hand, ſold their effects, and departed the country, to 
ſeek for ſecure habitations under ſome ſettled government. 
Great was the miſery of the Britons at this criſis! Swarms of hungry 
and infatiable aſſailants pouring forth from every quarter over the abandoned 
The mountains and the 
foreſts ſent forth their tens of thouſands, all eager for pillage, and anxious 
for revenge; for they regarded all within the Pretenturz as Romans, on 
account of their old attachment. The people thus invaded, bereft of their 
councellors and protectors, were agitated like the foreſt torn by tempeſts ; 
inconſtant in every reſolution, each inſtable determination was revoked as 
ſoon as formed; without money, without a leader, and without virtue and 
ſtrength of mind, from whence alone courage proceeds. In this deplorable 
ſtate, they fell under the ſword of their vindictive enemies, or fled before 
them in deſpair, Under ſuch extreme calamity, they again diſpatched meſ- 
ſengers to Rome, when Honorius ſent a legion to their relief, with whoſe 
aid the toe was once more repreſſed. This legion helped to repair the Pre- 
tenturæ, and taught them various arts GE for their ſafety and com- 
fort; inſtructing them in the general rules of architecture, fortification, and 
the diſpoſitions to be practiſed in the army; but particularly taught them 
the art of making arms and other inſtruments of metal. Theſe things per- 
formed, the victorious legion returned to Rome. 
It was not long before the enemy appeared again, when they made a 


breach 
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breach in the northern wall, and advanced with their uſual barbarity,— 
The little reſpite the Britons had enjoyed, only ſerved to overwhelm them 
in a deeper dejection of ſpirits: They neglected the means their own ſtrength 
offered, and again applied to Honorius, who ſent ſuch forces to their relief, 
as gave a total overthrow to the ravagers. Satiated with flaughter, and 
willing to render the utmoſt aſſiſtance in their power to the diſtreſſed coun- 
try, they proceeded to repair the wall of Severus with firm maſon-work, and 
reſtored the ramparts and outworks; and in order to ſecure the coaſts 
againſt a foreign enemy, they aſſiſted in building ſeveral forts and ſtrong 
holds in the moſt advantageous ſituations.“ 

Theſe things being accompliſhed, the Roman General bid adieu to Brite in; 
but before his departure, exhorted the inhabitants to uſe their utmoſt ef- 
forts for the defence of their country, © You are ngither (ſays he) inferior in 
* muſcular ſtrength or ſtature, to thoſe with whom you have to contend, 
* nor are your endowments of mind of meaner quality; experience will 
<« teach you knowledge; victory depends on your own virtue.—lt is valour 
alone muſt ſuſtain you; and the force of arms muſt be your ſecurity. 
«© You have poſſeſſions to fight for, the reward of which is ſweeter than 
<« the fruits of rapine, and more to be deſired. With the advantage of ſuch 
<« fortifications as we have left you, you are, if you uſe the means, much ſu- 
„ perior to your foes.” | 

As the diſtracted ſtate of the Empire had obliged Honorius to give up 
al pretenſions to ſovereignty, ſome time before, ſo now on the recall of his 
forces in the year 420, the Romans took a final leave of this iſland, juſt 
475 years after they had firſt ſet foot upon it: And as Chriſtianity had long 
been not only openly profeſſed in moſt of the capital cities of the Empire, 
but had for ſome time been under the protection of the . civil magiſtrate, 
even in the remoter provinces ; it is natural to conclude it muſt have made 
ſome progreſs in this iſland, not only by its own intrinſic excellence, and 
the labours of thoſe commiſſioned to preach it, but alſo by that free and 
familiar intercourſe that had long ſubhſted, between the Britons and the 
Roman ſoldiers, many of whom had fought under the banner of the croſs. 
The reader will therefore, at this important period, expect ſome account of 
the ſtate of Religion in Britain. William 


* It has been imagined that Bambrovgh in Northumberland was originally one of thoſe forts, the 
baſe of the preſent tower being of a very different mode of architecture from the ſuperſtructure, 
and ſuch as the Saxons or Normans did not uſe. It is Doric; but Mr Greſe does not find any 
difſiculty in admitting it might be the work of the Normans, as moſt of their architects learned 
their art at Rome, and ſhews an inſtance of the Ionic order being followed in part of their edifices 
at Canterbury. The reader will determine for himſelf in this matter; it is known, that the Ro- 
mans erected nine forts of this kind on the more ſouthern coaſts of Britain: The ſecond detach- 
ment of Honorius reſtored the wall of Severus with maſon-work, and perhaps might build the 
tower cf Bambrough fimilar to the nine before mentioned, the better to ſecure the northern terri- 
_ tories againſt the German rovers who infeſted the coaſt. At leaſt the Doric order appearing here, 
and in no other Norman tower in the north, where ſeveral ſtill remain, it gives a probability that the original 
ſtructure at Bambrough was Roman. The Notitia Imperii, cap. 52, points out the nine forts, but 
takes no notice of this, nor was it to be expected if we date this edifice in the time of Honorius. 
Many of the northern ſtations, whoſe remains are yet to be ſeen, are not to be found in the Notitia. 
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Th CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 1 


William of Malmſbury's account of Joſeph of Aramathea viſiting Britain, 
and founding the firſt Chriſtian church at Glaſtonbury, has been deſervedly 
rejected as fable. Euſebius who was preſent at the council of Nice, and 
was an hiſtorian of ſome reputation, gives teſtimony of the Chriſtian faith 
having gained a footing in Britain in a very early age of the church; 
and from him too we are told that ſome of the Apoſtles preached to the 
Britons, who are ſpoken. of by Theodoret a biſhop of the 5th century, as 
having been converted by St Paul. Clemens Romanus, a cotemporary with 
the Apoſtles, ſays, that St Paul preached to the utmoſt bounds to the weſt; 
which in the common language of the times, implied the Britiſh iſles.— 
But this phraſe may import, that the apoſtle ſent forth biſhops to convert 
the people; and it is preſumed by ſome writers, that the Chriſtian faith 
was promulgated, and many converts made before the defeat of Boadicea. 
Ariſtobulus a biſhop ordained by St Paul, is faid to have been a miſſionary 
in Britain, and to have ſuffered martyrdom about the year 56. Tacitus 
tells us, That Pomponia Græcina, the wife of Aulus Plautins, the legate 
of Claudius, was accuſed of foreign ſuperſtition, and for which ſhe was 
« tried for her life, ſhe having, as is aſſerted, embraced the Chriſtian faith.“ 

It has been conjectured, that Claudia mentioned by St Paul in his ſecond 
epiſtle to Timothy, was the Britiſh lady, celebrated by the poet Martial, 
by the name of Claudia Rufina, the wife of Pudeus. 

Tertullian who lived in the time of Caracalla, ſays, © That Chriſtianity 
© had made its way into Britain; and to name no more of the ancients, 
Origen, who died in the year 253, ſays in his 6th homily, „The power 
* of our Saviour's kingdom reached as far as Britain, which ſeemed to lie 
in another diviſion of the world.” * | 

To proceed to later authorities, Bede's words are, © In the year of our 
Lord 156, Marcus Aurelius Verus, the 14th emperor after Auguſtus, reigned - 
* with his brother Aurelius Commodus, as his colleague, in whoſe time 
* Fleutherms a godly man, was pope of the Roman church, Lucius king 
* of Britain wrote to him, deſiring, under his direction he might be taught 
the principles of Chriſtianity ; the holy father immediately complied with 
this pious requeſt, and the Britons then received the faith, and preſerved the 
ame in peace until the reign of Diocleſian.” What authority this vener- 
able, but credulous hiſtorian, had for this account of Lucius, it is now im- 
poſſible to ſay. But that there once lived a prince of this name, and moſt 
probably in this iſland, one may venture to preſume as well from the 
old book of Llandaff, as from two coins mentioned by Archbiſhop Uſher, 
one ſilver and the other gold, the laſt of which was part of Sir Robert 
Cotton's collection, and examined by the primate, bearing the impreſs of 

| C 2 the 

T Ultimos orbis Britannos.— Horace. 


Et penitus toto diviſos orbe Britannos. Virgil. 
$ Bede's Hiſt, cap. 4. 
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croſs, and that it was the king in queſtion, was concluded from the letters 
LVC.—Dr Stillingfleet was of opinion, that Lucius's kingdom was in Surry 
and Suffex,—Bauterne gives the print of another coin repreſenting a man's 
head, and on the reverſe a boar and a ſtar, the inſcription LVCIO. 

It is generally believed that no oppoſition was made to the Chriſtian 
doctrine in Britain, from the period before mentioned, to the reign of 
Diocleſian. This emperor | jealous that the new faith would weaken his 
authority, publiſhed an edict in the year 303 for pulling down churches, 
and burning the holy ſcriptures, declaring, that no Chriſtian ſhould be ca- 
pable of any office or poſt of honour; that they ſhould be outlawed and 
deprived of the privilege of ſuit; and that no rank or quality ſhould ex- 
cuie them from torture. Conſtantius Chlorus was then governor of Britain, 
a favourer of Chriſtianity, and ſpecially effected towards the Britons, yet 
under the directions of his ſovereign, was obliged to put the edict in exe- 
cution; but in 3og becoming emperor himſelf, there was an end of the 
perſecution. For a particular account of the diſtreſſed Chriſtians in Britain 
during this horrid period, the reader is referred to Gildas. Among the 
ſeveral martyrs were St Alban, Aaron, and Julius. Conſtantius encouraged 
the Britiſh Chriſtians to return from their places of concealment, permitted 
them to rebuild their churches, and renew their religious aſſemblies and 
Ceremonies. 

From the council of Arles it appears, that three Britiſh biſhops ſubſcribed 
canons of that council, viz. Eborius of York, Reſtitutus of London, and 
Adelfius of Lincoln, It alſo appears that the Biſhop of Rome was not pre- 
ſent, but that the decrees were tranſmitted to him, with this addreſs, © to 
our dear brother the Biſhop of Rome.“ | 

It does not appear that any Britiſh biſhops were at the council of Nice, 
though at the council of Sardica in 347, they joined in full condemnation 
of the doctrine of Arins, on account of which the council of Nice had been 
ſummoned. It is obſerved by moſt writers on our eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, that 
at this council, the firſt inſtance appears of the ſupreme authority of Rome, 
to receive appeals.* | 4 | 

In the year 359 at the council of Ariminum, the Britiſh biſhops were 
preſent, and though this council was charged with favouring Ananiſm, yet 
St Hillary acquits the Britiſh prelates, and ſays, that aſſembling at Paris to- 
gether with the Gallican biſhops, they proteſted againſt the decrees of that 
council, and gave a confirmatory aflent to thoſe of the council at Nice, and 


he 


The motion made Hofius, was to the following purport. ** If any biſhop ſhould conceive 
4“ himſelf injured by the ſentence of the neighbouring biſhops, and defire to be reheard ; if you pleaſe, 
„in reſpe& to the memory of St Peter, let thoſe biſhops who have pronounced judgment, write to 
Julius Biſhop of Rome, and tranſmit a copy of their proceedings to him, and if he thinks it pro- 
6 per that the cauſe ſhould be tried over again, let him aſſign judges for that purpoſe : But if he 
ig ſatisfied with what is done, and declares againſt a reverſal, let his ſentence ſtand good and 
« determine the point.“ To this the council replied, —* They were content.“ — Concil. Labbe Jom. 
A» p. 629, 645. | : . 
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The IMPERIAL LAWS. xxi 
he had alſo in his book, de Synodis, the year before born téſtimony to their 


orthodoxy. Three of the biſhops were in ſuch neceſſitous circumſtances, oc- 
caſioned perhaps by the incurſions of the northern tribes, that they were 


ſubſiſted for the time at the Emperor's expence. 

Though the Britiſh prelates were at this time acknowledged to be or- 
thodox, yet Pelagianiſm, firſt countenanced in Gaul, and from thence brought 
into Britain, made a rapid progreſs, and gave no little concern to the or- 
thodox. This, however, tells to the credit of the Britons, that they begun 
in this early period to think and enquire for themſelves. It would be tak- 


ing too great a liberty to aſſert, that they readily imbibed the doctrine, 
becauſe Morgan, who took the name of Pelagius, being tlieir countryman, 


was the founder of a ſect amongſt them, whoſe tenets were from him called 
Pelagianiſm; and which are ſo well known that it would be an affront 
to the reader, to give them in detail. And it may be further obſerved, 
that the right of private judgment ſo far prevailed in behalf of Pelagius's 
tenets, that the Gallican biſhops, alarmed at this innovation on what they 
eſteemed orthodoxy, ſent over Germanus and Lupus, as miſſionaries to re- 
claim the Pelagians, but what was their ſucceſs is uncertain. 

The firſt northern biſhop named by hiſtorians is St Ninian, who fixed his 
reſidence at Whithern in Galloway; which afterwards during the Saxon 
heptarchy, was a member of the kingdom of Northumberland. He is ſaid 
to have conſecrated ſeveral biſhops, and divided that country into diſtricts 
and pariſhes. 

After this brief account of the ſtate of religion, and of the church, it 
may not be amiſs to ſay a few words on the interior police of the Britons 
at this period. | 

From the reign of Claudius, the Imperial Laws were common in this 
iſland, and took place as far north as Brigantia.* 

That emperor erected courts of juſtice after the Roman form. Eutropius 
fays, „That Maldon was made a ſtrong garriſon, and veteran troops were 
* ſettled in the neighbourhood, to awe the Britons againſt a revolt, and 
* to conſtrain them to ſubmit to the Roman laws.”+ There was a famous 
court of judicature fixed at York, where the celebrated orator melius 
Paulus Papinianus ſat on the bench. 9 

On Agricola's reducing the northern parts, it is natural to preſume, he 
extended the legal juriſdiction, along with his conqueſts; and an abolition 


of the laws of the country would be the conſequence. From whence, it is 


no wonder, that little or nothing is now known of the laws by which 
the people of this iſland were governed before the Roman conqueſt, becauſe 
the 


Ille Britannos—VUltra noti—Litora Ponti 
Et czruleos—ſcuta Brigantes—dare Romuleis 
Colla Catenis—juſſit et ipſum—nova Romanæ I 
Jura ſecuris—Tremere Occanum. Seneca in Lude de Morte Claud. Czfaris. 


. Tacitus mentioning the ſtate of the colony at Camulodunum, when Suetonius Paulinus had com- 


| (wand, takes notice, that there were foreign voices heard in the ſeſſions houſe.” Annal. Lib. 14. 
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the Druids, the Britiſh legiſlators, truſted all their precepts, as well civil as 
religious, to memory alone, as indeed, according to Spelman, did alſo the 
early Saxons. From whence it may be inferred, that all that has been 
wrote on many of the Engliſh laws being derived from ſo early a period, 
as by ſome antiquarians is contended for, is at leaſt problematical. 5 

After this digreſſion on the ſtate of religion and police, the reader need not be 
put in mind of the diſtreſſed condition of the Britons, when no longer under the 
protection of the Romans, and every day pillaged and plundered by northern 
invaders. It was under theſe deplorable circumſtances that in 449, they applied 
to the Saxons for aid againſt their northern ravagers ;* who being no ſtrangers, 
as well from traffic, as from their alliance with Britain in the time of Carauſius, 
and knowing the country to be much more fertile than thar own, were re- 
Joiced at the opportunity now offered of gaming a ſettlement in it. And it ſeems 
to have been not only with the conſent of-the Britons, but by expreſs invitation 
that the Saxons were to make ſettlements in the iſland, as it does not appear, 
that any other gratuity was ſtipulated for their ſervices. 

The number that came over at firſt is ſaid to have been only 1 500, and to have 
had the iſle of Jhanet allotted them. Whatever was their number, they are ſaid 
to have performed very ſignal ſervices under Vortigern, whom the Britons, after 
the Roman mode of government had advanced to fovereignty. The northern 
invaders, having deſolated the country were attacked by Vortigern and his 
Saxon auxiliaries at Stamford, when a dreadful conflict enſued, in which the 
the invaders were routed with great ſlaughter ; their light arms could not bear 
up, againſt the bucklers, axes and ſcymitars of the Saxons. By this victory, 
which was juſtly attributed to the auxiliaries and wiſe diſpoſition of the array, 


5 Blackſtone in his commentaries ſays, Our ancient lawyers (and particularly Forteſcue) infift 
& with abundance of warmth, that theſe cuſtoms are as old as the primitive Britons, and continued 
« down through the ſeveral mutations of government and inhabitants to the preſent time unchanged 
„and unadulterated.” This may be the caſe, as to ſome, but in general, as Mr Selden in his notes 
© obſerves, this aſſertion muſt be underſtood with many grains of allowance; and cught only to fig- 
© nify, as the truth ſeems to be, that there never was any formal exchange of one ſyſtem of laws 
„ for another; though doubtleſs by the intermixture of adventitious nations, the Romans, the Picts, 
© the Saxons, the Danes and the Normans, they muſt have inſenſibly introduced and incorporated 


„ many of their own cuſtoms with thoſe that were before eſtabliſhed ; thereby in all probability im- 


*Cprovirg the texture and wiſdom of the whole, by the accumulated wiſdom of divers particular 
© countries. Our laws, faith Lord Bacon, are mixed like our language; and as our language is ſo 
* much the richer, the laws are the more compleat.“ | | 

« And indeed our antiquarians and firſt hiſtorians do all poſſitively aſſure us, that our body of 
* laws is of this compounded nature. For they tell us, that in the time of Alfred, the local cuſtoms 
* of the ſeveral provinces of the kingdom, were grown ſ6 various, that he found it expedient to 
* compile his dome-book or liber judicialis, for the general uſe of the whole kingdom. This book 
© js ſaid to have been extant ſo late as the reign of Edward IV. but is now unfortunately loſt.” 

* © Moſt noble Saxons. We the wretched and diſtreſſed Britons, worn out by the conſtant incurfions 
* of our cruel and mercileſs enemies, and becauſe we have heard of the fame of thoſe glorious 
** victories, which by your valour you have obtained: Therefore have we ſent our humble ſuppliants 
* to you, to implore your kind aſſiſtance. We have large and plentiful poſſeſſions, abounding with 


« every neceſſary ; theſe with ourſelves we ſubmit to your diſpoſal, if you will generouſty lend us 


« your ſuccour againſt our inveterate foes. Long have we enjoyed the fweets of peace, under the 
© powerful protection of the Roman arms, and now we know Tone ſecond in glory to them but 


« yourſelves: Therefore, to you we lift up our hands for affiſtance, and in return are willing to 


© zbice whatever ſervice you ſhall impoſe upon us.“ —iticbindus Gel. Sax. Lib. 1. 
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Britons were reſtored to their poſſeſſions, and many a miſerable ſufferer was 

on meaſure recompenſed for his lofles by the ſpoils which the diſperſed and 
broken remains of the enemy left in the ſield. ; - 
Such was the joy of the Britons, and ſuch their gratitude to their Saxon de- 
liverers, that it is no wonder they ſhould expreſs it by the moſt extravagant 
careſſes; nor that Vortigern ſhould eſpouſe Rowena the daughter of Hengiſt one 
of the Saxon leaders, and make her partner of bis throne; nor that this prince, 
depending on Saxon prowels, ſhould invite additional numbers, and allot them 
a territory adjoining to the iſle of 'Thanet, the relidence of the firſt ſettlers, per- 
haps all that is now called Kent; though it has been ſaid by ſome authors, that 
that diſtrict was granted to the firſt ſettlers, as the ſtipulated price of Rowena's 
beauty. Be this as it may, jealouſies and ſuſpicions breaking out in a little time 
between the Britons and their deliverers; and the latter preferring Britain to 
their own country, and ſeeing how eaſily they might make themſelves maſters 
of it, now under the government of a prince, whole vices and indolence rendered 
him unfit to govern at all, and having no other idea of a ſuperior, than that of a 
leader elected for a particular purpoſe, conſidered the royal dignity of Vortigern 
as equally devoid of importance and utility : It 1s not to be wondered at, there- 
fore, that Hengiſt, being poſſeſſed of his prince's ear, ſhould, from the frequent 
inroads of the northern tribes, form a very convincing and perſuaſive argument 
for the neceſſity of a colony of his valiant countrymen to be placed in the north, 
to defend the country againſt them on their firſt attacks, 

The plauſibility of this argument, the imbecillity of Vortigern's political judg- 
ment, the abjectneſs of ſpirit which prevailed in the Britith council, and the 
wretchedneſs of the people, groaning under the diſtreſſes of tyranny, together 
with the implicit confidence with which the prince liſtened to the admonitions of 
his ſpecious friend, which flattered him with a ſafe and indolent reign ; all con- 
curred to facilitate the plan. Octa the brother of Hengiſt, and Ebuſla his ſon on 
receiving the ſummons, prepared with alacrity to collect their adherents, and in 
a ſhort time paſſed over with a choſen band and took poſſeſſion of Northumber- 
land in the year 454.* 

The new colony had not been ſettled in this diſtrict for any conſiderable time, 
before Hengiſt, no longer able as he pretended, to bear the indignities put upon 
him and his followers, and the infringements repeatedly made on the lands 
granted to them on their arrival, brought his troops into the field, and began 
hoſtilities. On his thus throwing oft the maſk, and appearing in arms at the 
head of his hardy Saxons, Vortigern's councils were full of contuſion and aſto- 
niſhment, and his ſubjects were ſeized with a panic bordering on deſpair. The 
reliſtance, therefore, they made, was weak and fruitleſs, and they fled before 


their 


* Vortigern was by this time become a contemptible partizan of the Saxons, and ſo immerſed in 


vice and debauchery, that St German, deputy of the Gallican church in Britain, reprimanded him 
ſeverely for his adultery and diſſolute courſe of life, which as he took no pains to reform, he was 
ſolemnly anathematize 


d in a council of the Britiſh cler and his ſubjects abſulved from thci 
of allegtance, —Nennius. Camden. Hunt. Oc. | $73 bv | n 22 their oath 
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their conquerors, and betook themſelves to hiding places in the moſt unculti- 
vated tracts of the country. 
| In the mean time the colony in Northumberland, looking upon Hengiſt's 
| proceedings in Kent, as a ſignal for them, (as in all probability it was meant) to 
| take up arms in the north, took the field. 
| The ſtruggles, during the courſe of fifty years and upwards, were many, and 
1 various the events; the Britons remaining unſubdued, and the Saxons unex- 
N pelled. At length in the year 547, Ida with his twelve ſons, and a large rein- 4 
| forcement, landed at Flambrough, where they were received by their countrymen « 
with acclamations of joy.* In a ſhort time they drove the Britons totally from 2 
| the province of Bernicia, which, according to Camden reached a Teſi ad Scoticum 47 
| fretum. i | 0 
| by From the authority of the Scala Chronica, it appears, that after Hengiſt had Y 
1 ſettled in Kent, Octa and his ſucceſſors aſſumed the title of dukes, until the 7 
| Northumbrian Saxons following the example of thoſe in Kent, elected a ſovereign, 9 
if who yet remained ** to the ſupreme authority of the Kentiſh king. They 4 
1 are named in the following order. Hiring that begat Wodnam, that begat 
4 MPiteglaſt, of whom came Hort the King, that begat Uppa, that begat Heppa, 
il te that begat Hermeger, that begat Bernack; all which were before the noble 
4 e King Ida; and the geſtes of them before Ida be little known by croniques.”” 
But this account being ill ſupported, it is more than probable, that Ida was the 
firſt who aſſumed the name of King, over the Northumbrian colony. The 
ſucceſs and ſafety of it being chiefly derived from him, this no doubt in- 
fluenced them to dignify him with this title, and from the power of the 
henezozen, to advance him to that of King. What induced the Saxons to 
forſake their old conſtitutional mode, and give Ida this new authority, authors - = 
are ſilent. It is probable they brought themſelves to adopt a Britiſh cuſtom, with .% 
a view of conciliating the natives to their government, — 
At this period when the Saxons were in a good meaſure become maſters, 
it may be neceſſary to give ſome account of the ſtate of religion amongſt 
the Britons. | 
Pelagianiſm ſtill gaining ground, St German was, by earneſt entreaties, 
prevailed on to return, and was accompanied by Severus, Biſhop of Triers. 
According to the credulity of the times, miracles were performed, which 
together with the force of reaſoning, put the ſectaries out of countenance; 
and ſchools were inſtituted, in which young men of rank were taught the 
the ſacred truths, uncontaminated with hereſy. Dubricius who had the care 
of one of thoſe Seminaries, was made Biſhop of Llandaff, and afterwards 
of Caerleon. The foundation of twelve monaſteries .1s attributed to him, 
whoſe members earned their bread by labour. He was held in ſuch eſteem, 
that 
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#* Illud tamen non immerito notandum, quod cum Wodeno fuerint tres filii, Weldegius, Wintle- 
2:48, Beldegius; de primo, reges Cantauritarum; de ſecundo, Merciorum; de tertio, Weſtſaxonum 
ct Northumbrorum; præter duos quos precedens ſermo nominare perget, originem traxerint. EE 2 
: | Ex primi Lib, de Malmſb. De regibus Northum. Lel. Col. v. 1. p. 138. Ne 
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that it is ſaid he had the honor to inveſt Uther, and afterwards Arthur, with 
the enſigns of royalty: And in his time ſo many excellent ſeminaries flouriſhed, 
and diſciples of ſuch great eminence in the Church had received their educa- 
tion in them, that the fame of their civil and eccleſiaſtical learning prevailed 
over Europe. At this time Britain was divided into three Archbiſhopric's, York, 
London, and Caerleon : The kingdom of Northuniberland was in the juriſdic- 
tion of York, and the Britiſh Church received the firſt form of its liturgy from 
German and Lupus, who introduced the order of the Gallican Church. 

An inſtance of the authority of a clerical council, ſo early as the reign of 
Vortigern, appears from his being cenſured, and an anathema pronounced 
againſt him, under which his ſubjects were abſolved from their oath of allegi- 
ance; a ſecond in the conſecration of St Dubricius; a third, for the recognition 
of the right of Arthur; a fourth, in the church of St David at Brevy, on the 
prevalence of Pelagianiſm; a #/th at Landaft, on the treaty of amity and peace be- 
tween Mauritius and Cynetu, two ſovereigns of petty principalities in Wales ; 
ancther at Landaff on the fatal diſſentions between Morcaunt and Frioc, two 
other petty Welſh princes. 

The Chriſtian religion, or rather the Church, is repreſented by Gildas, at this 
time as ſuffering a ſeverer perſecution by the Saxon Idolaters than it had ſuffer- 
ed even under Diocleſian. But whether the barbarities complained of by this 
hiſtorian were merely on account of religion, or whether other cauſes, as is ge- 


nerally the cafe, did not alſo contribute thereto, is hard to ſay. 


From St Gregory's epiſtle to the Franks it appears, that the pious example 
of the civilized Britons greatly influenced the Saxon converſion ; but, from the 
unhappy diſpoſition of ſome of the chief Religious, the Britiſh Church refuſing 
to give the neceſſary encouragement to this propitious temper of the Saxons, 
with-held inſtruction, and ſhut the doors againſt their communion. It is to be 
wiſhed, that a veil could be drawn over the intolerating principles of ſuch ſu- 


percilious and ſelf-righteous clergy, as thinking the Church in danger from Pe- 


lagianiſm, and yet were totally indifferent about bringing over the ignorant 
and idolatrous Saxons to a knowlege of the truths of Chriſtianity, even when 
they ſhewed a diſpoſition to embrace them. 

Gregory ſeeing their reprehenſible conduct, with a degree of contempt, though 
not without pity, would not ſuffer the propitious hour to elapſe, in which he 
judged the converſion of the Saxons depended, and therefore, in 182, ſent over 
Auguſtine, a man of rigid virtue, and powerful oratory, to attempt the im- 
portant work k. 

After this account of the ſtate of Britain in general, which it is preſumed 
will not be thought an unneceſſary introduction to that of the kingdom of 
Northumberland in particular, as leading the reader to. that part of it which is 


to be the ſubject of this narrative; it is firſt to be obſerved, that this kingdom 


extended from the Humber northward to Lothian, and comprehended the great- 
D eſt 


* Sca, Chron. lib. 2. Lol. Col. v. ii. p. 514. 
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eſt part of Yorkſhire, Lancaſhire, Cumberland, Weſtmorland, Durham, and 
what is now called the county of Northumberland &. But the kingdom of Ida, 
which was called Bernicia, as far as can be collected from the obicurity which 
involves this diſtant part of hiſtory, comprehended only a narrow portion of the 
territory which afterwards formed the kingdom of Northumberland, 
Hiſtorians aflert, that Ip a having aſſumed the Sceptre, but what his title was, or 
whether got by election or uſurpation, authors give no account, he fixed his 
reſidence at 4 Bebbanburgh, where he erected a fortreſs and manſion. By ma- 
ny writers he is faid to be the original founder; but it is probable he found 
{ome antient works in this cligible ſituation, which induced him to fix his particu- 
lar attention to it; and that he repaired and enlarged the outworks, removed a 


wooden paliſadoe, with which the whole had been defended, and by a com- 


pleat circumvallation of maſon-work, rendered the fortreſs as ſtrong as poſſible f. 
So far all authorities agree, that this was his chief place of reſidence. He held 
his Crown independent of that of Kent, or any other power. His reign was 
full of trouble and warfare; for, beſides the fatigue incident to an infant State 
and unſettled form of government, the Britons were frequently iſſuing from 
their places of concealment, and haraſſing the frontiers of his kingdom; yet, 
with ſuch military ardour did the Saxons defend, and with ſuch judgment did 
Ida command, that, during a reign of twelve years, the enemy gained no con- 
ſiderable advantage. He had iſſue by his Queen fix ſons, Adda, Ethelric, The- 
odoric, Edric, Oſmer, and Theofredum ; and, by his Concubines, ſix ; Alric, 
Ogga, Ecca, Oſbald? Segora, and Segothæ, all of whom had come into Bri- 
tain along with him ||]. On his demiſe he was ſucceeded by 


A d D ⁰ A 


in 559, who reigned ſeven years; during which period, Ella, one of the Chief. 
tains who had come over with Ida, and was ſaid to have been his nephew, con- 
ducted a body of forces againſt the province of $ Deira, and, having expelled 
the inhabitants, aſſumed ſovereignty, and ſettled there with his retainers. 
Whether he marched theſe forces at the command or requeſt of his Sovereign, 
or he perſuaded them to ſhare in his ambitious views, does not appear: Certain 
however it is, that he aſſumed a ſeparate ſovereignty. How far ** Deira ori- 
ginally extended, is difficult to aſcertain. 

G LAP PA, 
* Leland's Itin. v. vi. p. 60. -Symeon Dunelm -- Malmfbury, &c. 


'Leland's Col. v. iii. p. 385. &c. Camden. || Symeon Dunelm. Lel. Col. v. i. p. 99. 
* That this was part of the kingdom of the Northumbrians, is aſſerted by the generality of our biſtorians, 


who agree with Bede in the diviſion of it into the two ſeveral kingdoms of Deiri and Bernicii: Dena nice 
and Beopnica nice, or, as the Saxon Chronicle has it, Deapne NICE, p. 29- 23. and 32. 7.; and 


Bænnice, p. 30, 2.; and Beonnice, 44. 26. But they are not ſa well agreed as to the limits of the 
two leſſer kingdoms. Richard Prior of Hexham, fixes the limits of Deira between the rivers Humber and 
Tees ; but thoſe of Bernicia, between the Tees and Tavede. He affirms, that ſome of the Northumbrian 
Kings reigned only over the Deiri, as Slia; others over the Bernicii only, as Auda, the ſon of _ : 

| ome 


+ Hen. Huntington.— 
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ö a kinſman of Ida, ſucceeded to the Throne of Bernicia in 567; but, during the 


| H five years he reigned, no great event is recorded; only it may be obſerved, 
. that, as ſeveral of Ida's ſons were living at the time of his aſcending the Throne, 
the Saxons paid no regard to hereditary right. 
1 T H E OD W ALD 
13 
1 aſcended the Throne in the year 572, and reigned but one year. Of his tranſ- 


actions hiſtorians are ſilent. He was ſucceeded by 


f 2: {4 5 58 
a ſecond brother to Glappa, who aſſumed the Sceptre in the year 573, and 


reigned ſeven years. Of the tranſactions of the northern Saxons in this period, 
we have no information. On his demiſe, | 


T H O D- O N 1 E, 


3 the third ſon of Ida, aſcended the Throne, and reigned ſeven years. Here we 
1 have a ſecond example of the elective power being exerciſed, and one more 
#4 ſtriking than the former, as therein appears a preference of Theodoric to his el- 


der brother Ethelric, then living. Of the tranſactions of this reign, hiſtorians 
are alſo ſilent, | 


| + | D 2 | X LL. A, 


175 Some over both; as Edæbine, ſon of the ſame Alla, and St Ofavald and Ofavius, from whoſe times the king- 
13 dom remained entirely under one. And this diviſion Mr Somner ſeems to approve of in his Gloſſ. voce 
Peopa mz#7xzþe, in complaiſance to Camden in Ortadinis.. But the learned Antiquary ſeems to 
have overlooked what he had before delivered in Brigantia, where he aſſigns to Deira all that lies between 
Tine and Humber; and to Bernicia, all from Tine to the Frith of Edenburgh. To this diviſion I am rather in- 
clined to agree, in reference to the etymology of the word, which our Antiquaries will have derived from 
den, ſignifying wild beaſts; and that this diviſion of the kingdom took its name from the woods which 
. gave them ſhelter. Theſe woods, in all probability, extended from the Humber to the Derabent, which 
5 empties itſelf into the Tine, taking in Deoppald and Deonham in its way, which all of them bear 
| ſome affinity with the name; the latter of which lies beyond the Tees, betwixt it and the Deravent : and 
there is a deſcription of it agreeable enough to our conjecture given in that elegant Saxon poem, which % 
was firſt printed in Symeon Dunelm. X. Script. p. 76.; and again in the laſt page, at the end of the ęleſ- 
ſary; but ſince much more correctly in Dr Hickes's learned and moſt complete Theſaurus, with a Latin 
tranilation, and notes, of the Lord Biſhop of Carliſle. And now if I have given the Deiri too large an ex- 
tent of dominion, the character of the learned and judicious editor of the Saxon Chronicle, who car- 
ries it farther, will ſtand between me and cenſure. He agrees in the derivation of the word from Deon, 
Fern: but to the kingdom of Deira he allots all that lies between Humber and T avede, and includes, by name, 
York/hire. Lancaſhire, Weſtmoreland, Cumberland, Northumberland, ard Biſhopric of Durham. To the 
Beopnicar he affigns all between Tawede and the Frith of Edenburgh, But, after all, it will not he im- 
poſſible to reconcile all theſe divihons, upon the foot of that account which the Prior of Hexham, afore cited, 
434 gives us of the different extent of dominion that different Kings were poſſeſſed of, according to their ſcveral 
34 rights or clams of ſacceſſion, and the events of war. — Notes to E/tob's Saxon Homily, page 13. 
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who had reigned in the province of Deira with great reputation for twenty: ſe- 
ven years, on the death of Theodoric was elected to the Sovereignty of Berni- 
cia. The two provinces thus united, obtained the name of the kingdom of 
Northumberland. As he maintained the Crown of Deira by his valour and 
prudent conduct, ſo the united provinces, by his wiſe government, enjoyed an 
uninterrupted peace. His reign over Northumberland commenced in the year 
587, and continued only three years. He had iſſue Edwine, who ſome time af- 
ter aſcended the Throne of his father, and a daughter, Acca, who was Ethel- 
trith's Queen *. After the death of Alla, 


© HEL 0-10 


the ſecond ſon of Ida, taking advantage of the childhood of Edwine, ſucceeded 
to the Sovereignty of the united provinces in the year 589. He had ſpent the 
greateſt part of his life in retirement, and was far advanced in years. It is pro- 
bable he enjoyed uninterrupred peace for five years, as we have no account of 
any particular tranſactions of his reign. He left iſſue two ſons, Ethelfrith, who 
ſucceeded to the Crown, and Tedbald, who in his brother's reign was fſlain, as 


after mentioned, 


TT.H ELF 3-7-1, 


from his diſpoſition named the fierce, or wild, ſucceeded his father in the year 
593 +. The better to conciliate Edwine, the ſon of Alla, to his poſſeſſion of 
the united Crowns, he eſpouſed his ſiſter Acca, and his reign commenced with 
great joy and magnificence J. He was engaged in a ten years war with the 
Britons, ia which he enlarged his territories, and acquired great honour. His 
arms were eſteemed irreſiſtible, and many voluntarily ſubmitted themſelves to 
his government. It is ſaid, that he extended his conqueſts farther, and reaped 
more laurels than any of his predeceſſors ||. 

As his fame and dominions increaſed, his northern neighbours regarded him 
with a jealous eye; and thinking themſelves in ſome danger, ſeized the firſt pre- 
text for drawing their forces into the field, and being led by Agthan, or Adan, 


their King, approached the frontiers, in order to invade his territories, Ethel- 


frith, aſſembling his forces, oppoſed them at Dægſtane, or D'Egleſton F, where, 


after a bloody conflict, victory declared for the Saxons ; and the Scots ſuſtained 


ſo 


* Mat. Paris. I Lel. Col. v. i. p. 135-3 and v. ii. p. 512. ＋ Scala Chron. lib. 2. 


[| Bede, lib. 1. Hen. Hunting. lib. 2. ; | 
$ Holinſhed. Chron.— Hen. Hunt. Bede. We have no place ſo applicable to the name and deſcrip- 
tion as Fgl:/ton, on the banks of the Tees; and the monuments there, noticed in the progreſs of this 


work, encourage the conjecture, coupled with the circumſtance, that the invaders made their progreſs from 
the weſt, | 
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o great a loſs, as rendered them incapable of renewing the war. The joy of 
victory was greatly diminiſhed by the death of the King's brother, Fedbald, an 
heroic youth, who had a conſiderable command, and fell in the field. 
The Scots remaining quiet for four years, Etheltrith in 607, carried his arms 
againſt the Britons, who had begun to haraſs the borders of his dominions ; 
and falling upon them near Caerleon, overthrew them with great Laughter. It 
is reported, that whilſt the armies prepared to engage, the King obſerving, at 
ſome diſtance, an aſſembly of Religious putting up prayers, as he conceived, for 
the Britons, and eſteeming them as eflential enemies as thoſe who bore arms, 
ſtained his hands with the infamous flaughter of 1200 naked and defenceleſs 
Monks of the Monaſtery of Bangor, fifty only of the whole aflembly elcaping 
by flight *. ; f 
His conqueſts made him ſo much the terror of the neighbouring States, that 
he continued ſome time unmoleſted in his extended dominions. During this 
interval of peace, looking upon the growing virtues of Edwine, his Queen's bro— 
ther, with a jealous eye, and obſerving his encreaſing popularity with great anxic- 
ty, he at length meditated his death, as the only means of ſecuring to himſelf 
the province of Deira, to which Edwine had a natural claim. The young 
Prince diſcovering a change in his conduct, or having ſome intimation of his 
own danger, took refuge in the Court of Redwald, King of the Eaſt Angles. 
Ethelfrith, diſappointed in his project, burned with reſentment againſt Red- 
wald, and immediately ſent meſſengers to demand the fugitive, as a traitor, and 
on refuſal, to denounce war againſt him. Redwald, conſidering the ſtrength 
of his enemy, would have delivered up the Prince; but the entreaties of his 
Qucen, who repreſented, in the moit forcible language, the inviolable laws of 
hoſpitality, and the diſgrace ſuch an action would bring upon him, prevailed 
with him, not only to continue the protection he had granted, but allo to levy 
an army, and inſtantly march againſt Northumberland, to chaſtiſe the haughty 
Monarch for his inſolent menaces. 
Y The meaſures were purſued with ſuch expedition, that Redwald was on the 
= frontiers before the embaſſadors were returned. Alarmed at his ſudden dan- 
ger, Ethelfrith raiſed ſuch forces as he could for the time, and advanced to ſto 
the progreſs of the enemy. The armies joined battle on the banks of the Idle, 
near Nottingham, where Ethelfrith was lain, and his forces routed. This vic- 
tory, though forcunate for Edwine, as it opened his ſucceſſion to the Throne, 
was unhappy to Redwald, who loſt his ſon Regen here, ia the engagement. 
The ſons of Ethelfrith hearing of this great overthrow, and the death of 
their father, were conveyed by their mother Acca into Scotland, in order to 
ak them from the wratl of Edwine, leaving him no competitor for the 
rOwn. | a : 
Ethelfrith reigned twenty-four years, leaving iſſue by his Queen ſeven ſons, 
Eanfred, Oſwald, Oſwine, Ollac, Oiwid, Offa, and Offi; alſo two daughters, 
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Oſwitha and Ebba, who were afterwards canonized : And alſo, by a concubine, 
a ſon named Oſweo &. 

It doth not appear that the Northumbrians had the light of the goſpel before 
the reign of Fdwine. The Saxons had brought along with them their own 
gods, and few of the old Britiſh rites, except the Bel-tein, were retained. 
The modes of worſhip introduced by the Romans were forgotten, and their 
temples and altars levelled in the duſt ; and, till the Saxon mythology prevailed, 
it is much to be doubted whether there was any ſettled religion within the limits 
of this miſerable diſtrict, Whether the ſtupendous monument on Yevering- 
Bell + was appropriated to Saxon or Britiſh worſhip, is not eaſily determined. 
Its vicinity to Yevering, once a royal manſion of the Saxon monarchs, prompts 
an idea, that it was a holy place of that people. | 


JJ 


ſupported by the arms of Redwald, entered the capital of Northumberland in 
617, and aſſumed the diadem, having then attained the age of twenty-three 
years. He poſſeſſed a noble and intrepid ſpirit, and conducted his military ope- 
rations with ſuch ſkill and fortitude, that in a ſhort time he not only relieved 
the frontiers of his kingdom from the ravages and incurſions of the neighbour- 
ing nations, but extended his dominions even as far as the Orcades and Meva- 
nian iſlands, now called the Hebrides ]. 5 

His wife, Cwenburga, the daughter of Ceorl, King of Mercia, did not live 
to ſee him mount the Throne. About eight years after his acceſſion, the emi- 
nent virtues and uncommon beauty of Ethelburga, daughter of the King of 
Kent, reaching his car, he ſent ambaſſadors to require her in marriage. She 
had embraced the Chriſtian faith, but he retaining his national prejudices and 
religious tenets, it was neceſſary that conditions ſhould be ſtipulated for the free 
exerciſe of her religion, and that ſhe ſhould have her miniſters to officiate there- 
in. Theſe preliminaries being ſettled, ſhe was ſent into Northumberland, under 
the ſpiritual tuition of Paulinus, ordained Biſhop by Juſtus on that occaſion, 
and the marriage was celebrated in 625 ||. | 

At this time Cwichelm, in conjunction with his father, Cynegils, governed 
the kingdom of Weſſex; a Prince of a dark and jealous mind, who obſerving 
the growing power and exalted glory of Edwine with envy, and conceiving 
he might diſturb the leſſer kingdoms of the Heptarchy, of which Weſſex was 
then one of the weakeſt, determined to take him off by ſccret affaflination, 
For this purpoſe he employed one Eumer, of whom Hiſtorians have ſaid no- 
thing previous to this plot. Edwine's Court was then held on the banks of 
Derwent, where the aſſaſſin approached him in the character of ambaſſador, and 
delivering a feigned addreſs, the ſpecious purport of which engaged the King's 
attention, the villain drew a poiſoned dagger from under his cloak, and at- 


tempted 


+ See View of Northumberland, v. i. p. 246. 
+ Wm. Malmi. lib. 1. Leland's Col. v. i. p. 138. 


* Math. Weſtm. Speed. 
T Bede's Ecel. Iiiſt. lib. 11. Malmſ. lib. 1. 
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tempted to plunge it in Edwine's boſom. Lilla, the King's faithful ſervant, 
perceiving his danger, inſtantly ruſhed between them, and received the fatal 
{tab, which was given with ſuch violence, that the weapon paſſed through his 
body, and wounded the King, The deſperate aſſaſſin, ſurrounded by the 
guards, was cut to pieces, but not before he had flain another of the attendants 
in his own defence “. | 

The wound was at firſt alarming, which gave an opportunity to Paulinus 
to exhort him to renounce the errors of his religion; and the pious example, 
and tender love of Ethelburga, contributed not a little to diſpoſe his mind to 
the arguments for his converſion ; and at length, by a ſolemn vow, he promiſed, 
« That if the Deity which the Chriſtians worſhipped, and whom they called 
* the God of juſtice, would enable him to puniſh the violator of the laws of 
« nature, nations, and kings, who unprovoked, had ſent forth the murder- 
« cr againſt him, he would from thenceforth confeſs his divinity, and worſhip 
« no other Gods but him.” As a pledge of his vow, he delivered into the 
hands of Paulinus his infant daughter Eanfled to be baptiſed, who was brought 
into the world the evening of the ſame day in which the horrid attempt had 
been made upon his life +. | | | 

As ſoon as health permitted, he arrayed his troops, and marched againſt the 
Weſt-Saxons, whom he overthrew in the firſt battle, and put to the ſword all 
thoſe who had deviſed his death by Eumer the aſſaſſin. Hiſtorians do not men- 
tion, whether he made any political advantages to his kingdom by this war, or 
fat down ſatisſied with the iſſue of his revenge. 

In the following year, 627, during the teſtival of Eaſter, he embraced the 
Chriſtian faith, and was baptiſed by Paulinus, and many of his ſubjects followed 
his example. He was greatly moved to his converſion, Bede ſaith, by a viſion ; 
which he relates to the following purport. Whilſt - Edwine remained under 
Redwald's protection, being appriſed that an attempt was made to induce Red- 
wald to deliver him up to his enemies, as he ſat meditating in the night, at the 
door of his apartment, he was accoſted by a ſtranger, who told him he knew 
the cauſe of his grief, gave him much conſolation, and aſſured him Redwald's 
intention was diverted by the virtuous remonſtrances of his Queen. He alſo 
predicted to him the proſperity of his future life, and gave him ſome wile and 
pious admonitions. Edwine promiſed the ſtranger, that, if the things he fore— 
told came to paſs, he would certainly follow his doctrines, and obey his pre- 
cepts ; on which the grave monitor deſired him to bear in memory, the time 
place, and converſation; and, ng his hand on his head, bleſſed him, and 
inſtantly diſappeared. Edwine, for ſome time after his victorious expedition 
againſt the Weſt Saxons, delayed to perform his vow ; but being accuſtomed 
to employ ſome hours in ſolitude and meditation, was retired to his chamber 
when Paulinus, eſteemin g it a propitious hour for his holy purpoſe, entered the 

. royal 
Bede. 


T Bede, lib. 1. She was the firſt Chriſtian baptiſed in Northumberland. —Lel. Col. v. i. p. 332, 
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royal apartment, and without apology, boldly approached the King, and laid 
his right hand upon his head, and bleſſed him, aſking whether he remembered 
that ſign and token? Edwine, as if rouſed by the hand of ſome ſupernatural 
Power, and trembling at once with religious horror and conviction of mind, 
prepared to kneel at the pious Biſhop's feet; but he reſtraining him, thus ad- 


dreiled himſelf to his Sovereign: © Behold Sir, by the benevolence of our 
ce 


cs 


by his mighty hand, and irreſiſtible will, you have aſcended the Throne of 
this kingdom; remember therefore your ſolemn vow ; forthwith let the ſame 
be accompliſhed ; embrace his ſaving health; let your ſpirit live in his faith 
and holy laws, who hath brought about thele mighty things upon the earth, 
and hath exalted you to majeſty and honour: By his divine power, you ſhall 
© not only be preſerved from everlaſting death, under the precepts I teach, but 
„ ſhall be made a partaker of his ineffable beatitude, and everlaſting glory in 
ce the regions of heaven.” : 
In the ſucceeding chapter, he goes on to relate Edwine's calling together the 
States, his ſages and counſcllors, to deliberate on the changes of religion, and 
to examine into the principles of the new doctrine. On this occaſion Coyfi, 
the High- Prieſt of the Heathen Temple, boldly impeached the impotence of the 
Divinities they ſerved, and one of the chief nobles profeſſed, that in the prin- 
ciples of their religion, there was no hope of futurity. After pioully attending 
to the arguments of Paulinus, ſupported by the proofs of a divine revelation, 
he publicly renounced the errors of the Saxon rehgion, and, in his zeal for 
Chriſtianity, propoſed to have their temples and altars deſtroyed. Edwine, diſ- 
turbed with a ſuperſtition, founded on the prejudices of early education, ſtood 
confounded at the propolition, and demanded which among them had the im- 
pious courage to dare the wrath of divinities they ſo long had worſhipped, to 
try their ſtrength, ar prove their impotence? The Prieſt being armed, and 
mounted on a horſe, advanced towards the temple. The multitude, ſtruck with 
Horror at his temerity, waited the event with trembling. He entered their hol 
place, and throwing his ſpear againit the altars, detied the whole aſſembly. 
The univerſal ſilence was awful; but the impotent gods avenged not. The 
Prieſt then putting up a thankſgiving aloud, to that Omnipotent whom he had 
fo lately learned to addreſs, commanded his attendants to break down the idols 
and their altars, and ſet fire to the temple “. This public ſpectacle opened the 
eyes of the vulgar; and as there was no prieſt-craft to amuſe, or art to delude, 
the whole was laid in aſhes, without any great ſhock to them; for if prejudices 


in favour of Saxon idolatry were not hereby quite rooted out, they would at 
leaſt be conſiderably abated. 


Bede ſays, the ſcite of this temple, in his days, was to be ſeen not far from 
Eboracum, at the head of the Derwent, then called Gotmundingaham. But 


the 


* Tt is to be obſerved, that proper covered temples appear not to have been erected for the ſervice of 
thoſe Pagan Idols which the Saxons here worſhipped : Polluit et deſtruxit eas, quas ipſe ſacraverat, ædes, 
ſays the Latin Bede. | | | 
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the old Hiſtorian has been miſinformed, for it is well known to have been at 
Godmanham, near Market-Weighton, (the antient Delgovitia) *. 

Such was the excellence of Edwine's government, that acts of injuſtice were 
ſeldom heard of among his ſubjects; foreign enemies forbore to provoke his 
arms, and an uninterrupted peace bleſſed his people for ſeveral years. Internal 
police was then his chief object; the roads were made ſafe and commodious, 
and the accommodation of the public was ſo minutely attended to, that every 
ſpring by the way ſide was provided with a diſh for the refreſhment of travel- 
lers. He frequently perambulated the provinces of his kingdom, putting falu- 
tary laws in execution; ſo that no injured perſon was long without redrels f. 

At this time Penda, King of the Mercians f, ambitious to extend his domi- 
nions, entered into a league with Cedwell, or as Camden calls him, Caſwallan, 
King of Cumberland, a tributary prince, who ruled over one of the diſtricts 
ſubdued by Edwine, and,, under promiſe of joining him with all his forces, in- 
duced the Cumbrian to take up arms. The reſtleſs people were eaſily provoked 
to an inſurrection, and with a mad enthuſiaſm to cry out for liberty, thoug]; 
withdrawing their allegiance from Edwine could only tend to expoſe them to © 
ſubjugation more wretched, and a vaſlalage more ſevere. Cedwell calling upon 
all thoſe whom the name of freedom could animate or delude, took the field, 
and began with cruelty and devaſtation to mark his progreſs in the frontier diſ- 
tricts. Edwine prepared to oppoſe him, whilſt Penda, in conſequence of his 
compact, joined his forces with the Britons, and at a place called Hethfield, 
waited the approach of the Northumbrians to give them battle. The conflict 
was dreadful. Edwine, and his eldeſt ſon Osfrid, with many men of note, 


E were 


*The place where the Pagan temple ſtood, at Godmundingham, ſeems to be an exact ſemicircle, (whoſe 


diameter is 260 vards, being diſtinguiſhed into a great many parts or portions, whereof ſome ſeem to be 


more peculiarly deſigned for the worthip of the idols, the reſt to be offices or appendices for the reception 
of ſuch perſons as came there to worihip; and others again appear probably to have been the place where 
the victims themſelves were ſlain and offered, and where all their neceſſary utenſils were depoſited. Sub- 
tervient to this latter purpoſe, is a place in length 1509 yards, in breadth twelve or fourteen, and about eight 
yards deep, except on the eaſt, where, from this bottom, there riſes a hill at leaſt eight or nine fathoms 
perpendicular, whence one eaſily ſurveys the whole area, and which ſeems to have been more particularly 


ſet apart for the worſhip of the chief idol: for this hill (as it was ſaid) was artificial, and probably made of 


the rubbiſh which was dug out from below. This hollow and deep place ſeems alſo to have been portioncd 
into two ſquares, a fmall ſpace being only left between them. Befides this hill, there ſeem to be but two 
other places more immediately ſet apart for worſhip, each whereof may be about 60 yards or upwards one 
way, and about twelve or fourtecn the other. But what I call offices are very numerous over the whole 
plot, though of very different fizes and forms. As to the form, they tend moſtly to a round or oval, and 
tome few ſquare, but the ſize is vaſtly different, ſome being only ſix, ſeven, or eight yards in circumfe- 
rence; others, again, twelve, hfteen, or twenty. I was informed, that good quantities of ſtone had been 
dug out in many places; and another place was thewn me, where ſeveral rows of afhlers had been found, 
a courſe of ſandy metal lying between every row. This herctofore famed place goes now by the rame of 
the Hoxwes ; and cloſe adjoining thereto, on the ſouth, is a pretty large piece of ground, of ten or twelve 
acres, now a corn field, called Chapel Garthends. The foundations of a wall are to be ſeen on the north- 
ide, where it unites the two extremities of the ſemicircles; but all the ſemicircular part ieems to have been 


"TY by a mount of earth. — Gibſon's Edit. Camden, 1772, Yorkſhire, p. 104. 
Bede. | 


1 The kingdom of Mereia comprehended Glouceſterſnire, Herefordſhire, Cheſhire, 
ceſterſhire, Oxfordlhire, Shropſhire, Warwickſhire, Derb 


thamptonſhire, Nottinghamſhire, Lincolaſhire 
Hos Braſh.” tngham , Olaſnire, Bedfordfhir 


Staffordſhire, Wor- 
ythire, Leiceſterſhire, Buckinghamſhire, Nor- 
e, Rutlandſhire, Huntingdonſhire, and part of 
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were ſlain, The fall of their commanders ſtriking the troops with a panic, 
they took to flight, and the purſuit was proſecuted with ſuch determined cruelty, 
that Egtrid, another of Edwine's ſons, having been taken priſoner, was but- 
chant] in cold blood, to gratity the infatiable revenge of the ſavage Britons, 

Ethelburga, her ſon Ulkfren, with Paulinus, under the care of Baſſus, a 
faithful chieftain, fled by fea to the kingdom of Kent, then governed by Ead- 
dald, the Queen's brother. She founded a monaſtery at Liming, on the happy 
thore where ſhe found refuge, and there ſpent the remainder of her life in acts 
of piety, and was buried &. Paulinus was made Biſhop of Ppoppeceapren, 
(Rochetter) in which See he ended lis days. 

Edwine was flain in the month of October 633, in the forty-eighth year of 
his age, having reigned ſixteen years, and was buried in St Peter's church at 
Strenthall, afterwards called Whitby. By Cwenburga, his firit wite, he had 
iſfue two ſons, Osfrid and Egfrid, who both fell in the fatal battle of Hethfield. 
By Ethelburga he had two tons, and two daughters; Ethelm, the eldeſt, died 
ſoon after his baptiſm, and was buried at Eboracum. Ulkfren was ſent by his 
mother to the Court of France, where he died. Enfleda, the firſt born, whoſe 
nativity was ſingularly marked by the day of Edwine's death, became the queen 
of Ofwy King of Northumberland. Ethelrida, the youngeſt daughter, died 
in her infancy, and was buried with her brother Ethelm. 

The conquerors entered Northumberland with fire and ſword, where they 
committed the moſt inhuman ravages. Wearied at length with deſolating the 
country, they retired loaden with ſpoils, which afforded an opportunity to Fan- 
frid, the eldeſt ſon of Ethelfrith, and Oſric, ſon of Elfric, and uncle of Edwine, 
to leave their retreat in Scotland, and appear again in Northumberland. 


E AA N T N 1 


aſſumed the reigns of government in the year 633, in the province of Bernicia, 
and 


l 


in the province of Deira: And thus the kingdom of Northumberland became 
divided, as before, by each rightful heir ſeizing his own province 9. 

Whilſt Eanfrid and Oſric relided among the Scots, they became Chriſtians; 
but no ſooner were they ſettled in their reſpective dominions, than, renouncing. 
their new religion, they perſecuted the Chr iſtians, and conſecrated altars to the 
old idols of the Saxons f. 

Cedwell, not able to hold the great territories he had thus ſubdued, or rather 
ravaged, and entertaining an inviolable hatred to the Saxon name, levied 2 
great army, and again entered the province of Deira. Some authors coves his 

actions 


® Lel, Col. v. i. fo. 0. Scala Chron, lib. 4. T Let. Cel. v, iv. pe ;. 2 Scala Clronica, 
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ations with the deluſive countenance of religious zeal, and inſinuate, that his 
wrath againſt thoſe Princes was kindled by their apoſtacy; but the actions them» 
ſelves prove the principles by which he was actuatec. | 

Oſric, not able to oppoſe the torrent, was lain; his city was ſacked, and 
ſubjects were-plundered *. The victorious tyrant over-ran Deira, not like a 

enerous warrior, who, amidſt his conqueſts, remembers mercy, but like a 
ruthleſs ſavage, whoſe ſole delight was blood and carnage. Such 18 the charac- 
ter drawn by a modern writer of this Britiſh hero. 

Eanfred, terrified at the horrid maſlacre in the adjoining province, and un- 
able, in the feeble ſtate of his own, to raiſe forces ſufficient to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of the invaders, who came upon him like a whirlwind, determined to ap- 
proach Cedwell with ſubmiſſion, and, taking only twelve ſoldiers with him, he 
entered the Britiſh camp unarmed, and bent himſelf at the tyrant's feet. Un- 
moved with the humiliation of a King, uninſtuenced by juſtice, or clemency, 
and againſt the common faith of nations, even among ſavages, Cedwell ſatiated 
himſelf in the blood of him who kneeled for his protection +. And his pro- 
greſs afterwards was marked with every barbarity his inflamed vengeance could 
dictate. The whole country ſmoked in aſhes, and the inhabitants, who eſcaped 
his ſword, would have continued ta fly before him, till the whole diſtrict was 
depopulated, had not | 


I. ., 


the ſon of Ethelfrith, and brother of Eanfrid, left his retirement to head the 
diſtracted Northumbrians. The attempt was arduous, and few could be brought 
to enliſt under a banner diſplayed by the hands of deſpair; for ſo powerful was 
the Britiſh tyrant, and ſa tremendous his cruclties, that it was eſteemed an act 
of temerity to take up arms againſt him. ny 

Oſwald poſſeſſed much knowledge of the art of war, which he had ſtudied as 
a ſcience ; but the Northumbrians were ſo diſpirited, he could only gather toge- 
ther a ſmall body of faithful adherents, and with theſe, in a fortiſied camp, che 
prepared to oppoſe the invader. Cedwell, fluſhed with ſucceſs, and proud of 
victory, approached Oſwald with contempt. The latter, aſtoniſhed at the num- 
ber of his enemies, and comparing them with the little band on whoſe proweſs 
he hitherto placed his hope, was now conſcious, that he maſt not depend on man 
alone, without addreſſing himſelf to a ſuperior Power for aid, and turning in 
his mind the juſtice of his cauſe, he caſt up his eyes towards Heaven, and re- 


71 nouncing the worſhip of gods who had not exerted themſelves in defence of his 
1 Northumbrians, erected a croſs ] in the front of his army, and reverently bend- 
{ So "ng 
F * We are greatly at a Toſs to know where the royal city of Deira was. 


J Bede ſays, the Britons had no opinion of the Chriſtianity of the 8 ith 
; ns anity of the Saxons, and refuſed to comm ö 
them in the offices of religion any more than with profeſſed Heathens ; ſo that though Cedwell Nas 4 Chee 
. N mercy 3 the Saxons, and fpared neither age nor ſex. 
1s he tet up as his ſtandard in the field wherein he encamped, ſuſtaining the ſame with hi 
_— until the ſoldiers with earth filled up the ground it was fixed Ia; and, >. the vidory Shins, he 
oo $ was long after much frequented for the miracles ſaid to be wrought by it——Sqammes Britannia. 
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ing to the earth, called upon the name of Chriſt, beſeeching his mediation with 
the Father of all, in whole hand alone 1s the event of battle, that he would eſta- 
bliſh juſtice on the face of the earth. As if inſpired, he aroſe, and called aloud 
to his ſoldiers (as Bede writes) © Let us knee] down, and beſeech the Almighty, 
e the living and true God, of his mercy to defend us, againſt this proud and 
“ cruel enemy *.” After this prayer, he put his little army in battle array, 
when warmed with that energy which proceeds from devotion, and prompts 
intrepid actions. Cedwell advanced, arrogantly confident in his numbers, and 
inſolent from his victories, afluring himſelt of vengeance on his oppoſer. And 
to inſpire his people with {till greater fortitude, he led on the attack in perſon, 
marched to the intrenchments, and mounted the rampart, when a fatal ſhaft 
ierced his boſom, and laid him in the duſt. His followers, diſmayed at his fall, 
balted, and being perplexed by inconſiſtent commands, fell into confuſion, and 
began to retire. Oſwald took immediate advantage of the event, and ruſhing 
upon them with a furious onſet, put them to flight, when a dreadful carnage 
enſued, and the number of the ſlain was ſo great, that it ſeemed more than this 
little band could effect, to obtain ſo complete a victory, without the interpoſition 
of Heaven +. | 
On this happy event, the Northumbrians with acclamations raiſed Oſwald to 
the Throne in the year 634. He conciliated the jealouſy which had ſubſiſted 
between the two provinces of Deira and Bernicia, and made them equally happy 
under his wiſe government; employing himſelf in reforming the manners of his 
ſubjects, and labouring their converſion to Chriſtianity. The glory of his arms 
was not more eminent than the fame of his wiſdom ; his lenity and benevolence 
were even proverbial; the neighbouring nations regarded him with reverence, 
and his people obeyed him with love. 


XXXvIi 


In this reign the Sce of Lindisfarne was founded, in which the opulence and 


honours of the principality of Durham had their origin. 


* Bede ſays, © No ſign do we find, of the Chriſtian faith, no church, no altar, through the whole king- 
Com of Northumberland, to have been erected, before this noble leader and conductor of an army, direct- 
ed thereto by faithful devotion, did raiſe the enſign of the Croſs, when he was preparing to fight a ſavage 
and bloody enemy. When Oſwald perceived in his battle the divine aid, which he had ſo earneſtly implo- 
red, he became a profeſſed Chriſtian. The place of victory was called Heavenfield 9. Perhaps St Oſwald's 
near Hexham. | 

5 Heavenheld, or Evenfield, where the water may be turned either way; as ſeveral old boundaries are called Even- 
water-deal: Oſwaldus Enfridi frater, et Accha, ſorote regis jam dicti Edwini progenitus, devicto Ceadwallz exereitu 
apud D-niſburnam, non ſolum fratris Enfridi ſueceſſor fuit in reg. Berniciorum, ſed quaſi Edwino avanculo ſuo ab in- 
teſtato ſuccedens, per novem annos utramque in unam Northanhumbr. redigens, ſumma cum zquitate rexit,—Lel. Col. 
v. iv. p. 113. 


In Camden we have the following diſtich: 


Quis fuit Alcydes? quis Cæſar Julius? aut quis 
Magnus Alexander? Alcydes fe ſuperaſſe 

Fertur. Alexander mundum, fed Julius hoſtem; 
Se ſimul Oſwaldus, et mundum vicit et hoſtem. 
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SWALD having openly profeſſed the Chriſtian religion, was anxious to 
bring his ſubjects to follow his example. For this purpoſe he ſent meſſen- 
gers to Donald the Fourth, King of Scotland, under whoſe auſpices he had lived 
during his retirement, requeſting ſome holy miſſionaries might take the charge of 
their converſion. The firſt perſon ſent on this pious office, Bede ſays, was of an 
auſtere diſpoſition, and his name, as given by Hector Boethius, was Corman. 
After preaching a ſhort time, and meeting with little reverence, he returned 
home diſguſted. When called upon by the Synod to give an account of his miſ- 
fon, he attributed his ill-ſucceſs to the nus capacities of the Engliſh, their 
fierce and impatient nature, together with obſtinate prejudices, which could not be 
reclaimed. This report not being ſatisfactory, Aidan, a pious preſbyter, brought 
up in the monaſtery of Hit “, is ſaid to have ſpoken freely againſt Corman, concei- 
ving he had treated the people with too great ſeverity, contrary to the Apoſtle's 
inſtruction, not having firſt diſpenſed the milk of a mild and placid doctrine, un- 
til they had gained a due ſenſe of the ſalutary joys of the word of God, enabling 
them to advance more myſterious and ſublime principles, the duties of greater ſelt- 
denial, and a full knowledge of the divine ordinances. He propoſed that a per- 
fon of milder diſpoſition ſhould be ſent, who, with lenient ſpeech and gentle man- 
ners, might infinuate himſelf into their affections. The whole aſſembly approved 


what 


* Wharton's Ang. Sacra—Selden's Preface to the Decem Scriptores. 
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AIDAN, BISHOP OF LINDISFARNE. 


what Aidan advanced, and unanimouſly determined that he was worthy of the 
appointment, and ſhould accordingly be diſpatched to this unconverted nation; 
for, as Bede ſays “, he was proved to poſſeſs that jewel, diſcretion, the handmaid 
of all virtues. It may be thought ſtrange, perhaps, that Oſwald ſhould ſend into 
Scotland for a miſſionary to inſtruct his ſubjects in the Chriſtian religion, and that 
he did not rather recall Paulinus, who had been driven from the See of York. 


But it muſt be conſidered, that Oſwald had been inſtructed in religion by the 


Scotch, and had imbibed an averſion for the miſſionaries ſent from Rome, on ac- 
count of the diverſity of ſentiments between the Scotch and Romaniſts, in rela- 
tion to the celebration of Eaſter, and the tonſure of prieſts. 

Oſwald received this ſecond miſſionary with great veneration. Authors diſagree 
about the ſeminary from whence he came, ſome alledging Melros, others Hii, and 
Ridpath, T'colm-kill : But it ſeems well ſettled, that he was a brother of the houſe 
of Hu or Jona, one of the iflands called Hebrides ; and it is generally allowed that 
he came to Oſwald's court in the year 634 f, where, by his moderation and per- 
ſuaſive eloquence, his temperance. and moral life, he converted the nobles and 
chiefs of this powerful people, and laid the foundation of the See of Lindisfarne. 

Aidan, having reaped ſuch happy fruits of his labours, had the whole dominions 
of Oſwald before him, wherein to chuſe a place of reſidence. He requeſted the 


iland of Lindisfarne, which afterwards obtained the name of Holy-Ifland f. So 


earneſtly did Ofwald intereſt himſelf in the converſion of his ſubjects, that he ſre- 
quently was Aidan's interpreter, whoſe dialect was little underſtood by moſt of his 
Saxon audience, but of which the King had acquired a competent knowledge du- 
ring his reſidence in the Court of Donald |. RE ey 
 Multitudes were baptiſed ; and from the fame of Aidan's ſucceſs, many of his 
brethren left Scotland to aſſiſt in the holy work. They travelled into the wildeſt 
diſtricts, amongſt the moſt uncultivated inhabitants, and the Chriſtian religion in 
2 very ſhort time prevailed throughout all Oſwald's dominions. 
The ſituation of Lindisfarne was perhaps choſen by Aidan as ſimilar in ſome de- 
gree to the place of his former reſidence; but it ſeems more probable, it was 


elteemed 


* Bede, lib. 2. c. 5.—Hollinſhed—Spotſwood. T Lel. Col. v. i. p. 41r.—Symeon Dunelm, p. 16. 
T By Aidan's fixing the Epiſcopal See in. Holy-Ifland, we may conclude he had no great regard for Pope 
Gregory's regulation; for this Pope, in his directions to Auguſtine the Monk, ordered the principal See for 
the northern parts to be ſettled at York. Tis plain, therefore, Aidan did not think himſelf under the Pope's 


zuriſdiction. Had this been the practice or belief of the Scottiſh Chriſtians, Aidan would never have alter- 


d the ſeat of ecclchaſtical juriſdiction, and removed it from York to Holy-Iſland. — Collier's Eel. Hit. p. 87. 

Rex Oſwaldus anno reg. ſui 2. Domini autem 635 dedit Aidano Scotto Sedem Epiſcop. in Lindisfarne. 
Aidanus ibidem conſtruxit monaſterium,—Le/l. Col. wv. 1. p. 327. | | 

Ut in veteribus libr. legitur, terminus Lindisfarnen. poſſeſſionis eſt a flu. Tueda uſque ad Warnamuthe ; 
et inde ſuperius ufque ad illum locum ubi hæc aqua Warned oritur juxta montem Hibberdune : et ab illo 
monte uſque ad flu. qui vocatur Brunk ufque ad illum locum ubi oritur, Et illa terra ultra Tuedam ab illo 
loco ubi oritur flu. Edræ ab aquilone uſque ad illum locum ubi cadit in flu. Twede : et tota terra quæ jacet 
inter flu. Edræ et alterum fu. qui vocatur Leder verſus occidentem : et tota terra quæ jacet ab orient. parte 
itius aquæ quæ vocatur Leder uſque ad illum locum ubi cadit in flu. Twedz verſus auſtrum: et tota terra 
quæ pertinet ad monaſter. S. Baltheri quod vocatur Tivingham a Lambarmore uſque at Eſtemuth. 

Fundatæ ſunt primo in inf. Lindisfarn. Sedes Epiſc. ſimul et monachorum habitatio, anno D. 635. qui eſt 
adventns Angl. in Britann. 188 adventus S. Auguſt. 39. regni Oſwaldi 2%. Ex hac Eccl. omnes Eccl. & Ma- 
daſter. Berniciorum ſumpſerunt originem.—Lel. Col. v. 1. P. 366. | | 

| Bede, lib. 3. c. 3-— Symeon Dunelm, &c. mo 
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AIDAN, BISHOP OF LIN DISFARNE. z 


eſteemed a ſecure retreat, and leaſt liable to be diſturbed by the ferocious ſtates 
who yet remained unconverted, and were perpetvally ſtirring up feuds againſt the 
Chriſtians : And as Bebbanburgh was the place of royal reſidence, and chief for- | 
treſs of the Northumbrian kingdom, he could not have choſen a more proper fitu- 
ation: For Lindisfarne was under its immediate protection; and beſides being on 
the north, and ſecured by the point of land where Berwick now ſtands, and where 
there is reaſon to believe a fortreſs had been erected in a very carly age, it was ſe- 
vered twice a- day from the main land by the influx of the tide. It was alſo ren- 
dered ſolemn by the awful proſpect of the ocean, and was calculated for medita- 
tion and retirement, being thus periodically ſhut out from the intercourſe of the 
continental inhabitants: There was ground enough for exerciſe, and the growth 
of vegetables, and it had a daily ſupply of fiſh from the bounteous hand of Pro- 
vidence *, 

After a regular Church was eſtabliſhed, the audiences became numerous; ſo 
that it was found neceſſary, for the more general benefit of the people, to form 
places of worſhip in different diſtricts. In the beginning of Aidan's time, it ſeems 
the public offices were performed in the open air; but the inconveniences that 
muſt have followed, would induce them to build ſome places of ſhelter for reli- 
gious aſſemblies: But when this was done, is not related by any of the ancient 
writers. Bede's account, 1s ; © That the virtuous Biſhop Aidan remained in a vil- 
<« lage belonging to the King, not far from the city of Bebba; for having there 
« church and a chamber, he uſed frequently to tarry in that place, taking from 
e thence journies into the country to preach the goſpel.” It may be either im- 
plied from hence, that he had a congregation, or a ſacred erection: But the fol- 
lowing ſeems expreſsly to clear this up; for he ſays, Being ſick, they erected 
«© him a lodge, faſtening it firmly to the church-wall, on the welt ſide, where reſt- 
« ing againſt a poſt, which adjoined to the out- ſide of the church to ſtrengthen it, 
« he died.” His body was carried from thence to Holy-lfland, and buried in the 
cemetery of the Monaſtery f. Hence it appears, that before Aidan's death, ſeve- 
ral churches were erected, and one in Lindisfarne. 

Aidan's tellow-labourers formed themſelves into a religious ſociety, and adopted 
monaſtic rules. Their example prevailing in other parts, churches and monaſte- 
ries were founded, and many Saxons became members thereof f. 


Aidan's 


By Bede it is deſcribed, * Qui locus accedente ac recedente reumate bis quotidie infar inſulæ maris 
ercumluitur undis, bis renudato littore contiguus terre redditur. | 


_ Lindis dicitur lumen, quod in mare excurrit, duorum pedum latitudinem habens, quando Ledon fue: it, 
id eſt, minor æſtus, et videri pcteſt, Quando vero malina fucrit, id ett, major æſtus maris, tum nequit 


Lindis videri. Non tanta eſt Lindisfarne, fed eſt poſita in mare, magnis exturbata fluctibus diebus et nocti- 
bus. — Lel. Gol. V. it. 5. 173. | ; 


— 


* Aidanus peregit in Epiſcop. annos 17. Obiit in villa regia non longe a Beborbia anno D. 651. Cor- 
pus Aidani primo ſepultum in cxmiterio Lindisfarn. poſtea in novam Eccleſiam Petri ibidem conſtructam 


tranſlata ſunt oſſa Aidanj, atque ad dexteram altaris ita. Quorum partem Colmannus in Scotiam rediens 
fecura tulit.— Lel Col. v. i. p. 367. | | | | 


4 This way of living might probably be recommended to them by the Scottiſh miſſionaries, who were 
moſt of them Monks, Aidan himſelf being of that order, —Coliier's Eccl, Hiſt. - Symeon Dunelm, Oc. 


4 AID AN, BISHOP OF LINDISFARNE. 


Aidan's character was excellent, all authors agreeing that he lived what he 
preached ; and Bede, in particular, writes of him as follows: * Aidan was con- 
** ſecrated Biſhop when Segenius was Abbot of the monaſtery of Hii ; in which, 
among other rules for the conduct of life, he left the religious an excellent ex- 
** ample of continence and ſelf-denial. His doctrines were recommended to the 
* world by his conduct, which ſtrictly correſponded with his precepts. He deſired 
not the things of the earth, nor was he enamoured of the vanities of life : He 
had fincere pleaſure in diſtributing in alms what the wealthy gave; for he laid 
not up treaſures elſewhere than in Heaven. He went about teaching the goſpel 

daily, as well in the adjacent country as in the city ; and never but on urgent 
occaſions rode on horſeback, preferring the more humble progreſs on Hot. 
Whomſoever he met, rich or poor, he taught the goſpel, by every argument his 
rhetoric and zeal ſuggeſted, working the converſion of ſome, and ſtrengthening 
the faith of others, exhorting all, as well by precept as example, to works of 
charity, piety, and virtue. His religious life ſo far ſurpaſſed the negligence and 
* lukewarm devotion of our times, that all thoſe who accompanied him were the 
„ profefled or lay brethren, who gave up their whole time to contemplation : 
„ Reading and expounding the ſcripture, or rehearſing the pſalter, was the daily 
* exerciſe of him and his brethren, to what place ſoever they came. Whenever he 
* was invited to the King's banquet, he took with him two or three clerks, and 
% making a ſhort repaſt, quickly retired, either to read with his brethren, or go 
to prayer. From his example of abſtinence, the religious of both ſexes accuſ- 
« tomed themſelves to faſt on Wedneſdays and Fridays until the hour of three in 
cc the afternoon. Whenever the nobles tranſgreſſed the rules of the goſpel, neither 
the fear of diſpleaſure, or hope of reward, checked the ſeverity of his reproof. 


He made no preſents to thoſe who viſited him, however exalted their rank, but 


© offered them merely neceflary refreſhment. He applied the rich gifts which he 
received to pious ules, relieving the poor, or ranſoming thoſe who had been 
« wrongfully fold, and were in wretched captivity , ſeveral of whom, after 
e redemption, he took for pupils, bringing them up in the ſchool of virtue and 
c pious erudition, and thence exalting them to the high dignity of prieſthood 4.” 

To return to Ofwald. It hath been ſaid, that his power was ſuch, that though 
he had no rule over the other kingdoms of the heptarchy, and none of them were 
tributary to him, yet he dictated to all the other Sovereigns. 

The fate of Cedwell was no example to Penda, the Mercian King, whoſe envy 
againſt Oſwald urged him to rife in arms againſt him. He levied an army, and 
marched againſt Northumberland. Oſwald arrayed his troops, and met him at 
Maſerfield in Shropſhire, on the 5th day of Auguſt 642, where, after a long and 
bloody conflict, victory declared for the Mercians, and Oſwald was flain. The 
mhuman vigor cauſed the royal remains, after being horribly mangled, to be ſuſ- 

| pended 


* Here we have evidence of flaves being held by the inhabitants of this land, as early at leaſt as the days 
of Bede, and from theſe were the villains of after ages. | 


+ Spottiſwood—Hollinſhed--Coller, &c. 
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AIDAN, BISHOP OF LINDISFARNE. 5 


pended on a pole, like thoſe of an infamous malefactor, which occaſioned the 
name of Maſerfield to be changed to that of Oſwald's- Tree, now Olweltry *. 
Much doubt remains where he was interred, ſome aſſerting that his head was 
depoſited at Lindisfarne, and right hand and arm were placed in a ſilver ſhrine in 
the church of Bebbanburgh, from whence they were tranſlated to Lindisfarne, 
and finally reſted with St Cuthbert at Durham. Bede ſays , That his bones, at 
the command of Osfrida, Penda's queen, and Oſwine's daughter, were carefully 
removed from the field of battle, and interred in the monaſtery of Bradney in 
Lincolnſhire, from whence they were afterwards carried to Glouceſter, and laid 
on the north ſide of the choir of the cathedral there. And he adds, © That it 
c was reported he ended his life in prayer; that, being encompaſſed by the ene- 
« my, and expoſed to the weapons of the multitude, inſtant death impending, 
<« his laſt breath expired in a petition to God for the fouls of thoſe ſoldiers who 
<« hled in the field. Oſwine, his ſucceſſor, a year after, came with an army, and 
„ took away his remains, burying the head in Holy-Iland, and the right hand 
* and arm in the city of Bebba.” Bede has mentioned ſeveral miracles wrought 
at his tomb, for which the reader, if he pleaſes, may apply to the holy monk's 
own account; inſtead of which, in this place, he will perhaps be better pleaſed 
with the following character, in the words of the ſame hiſtorian f. Notwith- 
* ſtanding his majeſty and power, he was meek to all, gracious to the poor, and 


to pilgrims and ſtrangers bountiful. On the feaſt of Eaſter, Aidan fitting at 


ce the king's table, a ſilver diſh was ſerved up, when a ſervant entering, whoſe 
<« office it was to diſpenſe his ſovereign's charity, informed him many poor 
<« people fat in the court, He commanded the diſh to be removed, the victuals 
« jt contained to be diſtributed, and afterwards the diſh itſelf to be broken in 
« pieces, and given amongſt them; at ſight of which, the biſhop, who fat by the 
« king, in a religious rhapſody, took him by the right hand, and cried aloud, 
% I pray God this hand may never be conſumed !*. which thing came to paſs ; 
for after he was flain in battle, his hands and arms were ſevered from the body, 
and now to this time continue uncorrupted, laid up in a ſilver ſhrine in St Pe- 
« ter's church, where, with due honour, they are worſhipped of all men in the 
« king's city, whoſe name is derived of Bebba, once queen ||.” 
Oſwald having reigned nine years, fell in the 38th year of his age. By his wife 


| Kineburg, the daughter of Cynegils, firſt Chriſtian king of the Weſt Saxons, 


whora he married in the third year of his reign, he had Ethelwald, his only 
child, | 


* 


O 5 W Y, 


the ſon of Ethelfrith, the fierce, or wild, by a concubine, mounted the throne of 


Bernicia in the year 642; whilſt -Ofwine, ſon of Olric, the laſt king of Deira, 


ſeized the ſceptre of that province. 


* Lel. Col. v. ii. p. 366. Vol. i. p. 14. — Vol. ii. p. 32).— Scala Chronica, lib. ii. 
T Bede, lib. in. c. 1. + Bede, lib. iii. c. 6. [|] Symeon Dunelm. p. 271.—Lel. Col. v. i. p. 10. 
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of a mild diſpoſition, governed his ſubjects with lenity; and, contenting himſelf 
with his own dominions, ſought only to preſerve peace to his ſubjects. Oſwy, of 
a turbulent and ambitious temper, eager for extent of dominion, and impatient 
of a rival in the empire, ſought frequent occaſions to diſturb Oſwine, and at 
length an open rupture took place. | | 

It appears from ſeveral ancient writers, that Aidan was much intereſted in Of. 
wine's affairs; in one part he is called the king's familiar. The diviſion of the 
kingdom being the cauſe of diflention between the ſovereigns, he laboured much 
to reconcile them; and from the grief ſuſtained on Oſwine's death, he ſurvived 
him but twelve days. Though authors are filent as to the fact, yet the circum- 
ſtances imply, that Aidan had been buſy in fecular affairs, and influenced Of- 
wine's acceſſion to the crown of Deira. Oſwy was brother to Aidan's great pa- 
tron, the founder of the church of Lindisfarne, as king of Bernicia, where the 
epiſcopal ſee was eſtabliſhed. Notwithſtanding this, the pious biſhop was an ad- 
herent to Oſwine; but whence the attachment arofe, more than from Oſwine's 
piety, is not ſaid, Olwy not being accuſed of irreligion. Broken-hearted, how- 
ever, as it ſeems, for having led Oſwine into ſchemes of fatal ambition, he died 
of grief on the laſt day of Auguſt, in the 17th year of his epiſcopacy. 

Both kings took the field: Ofwy's paſſion for arms had induced him to train 
and diſcipline his troops, even in times of profound peace; whilit Oſwine ſtudied 
to cultivate the arts which enrich a people, and negleQed thoſe neceſſary to make 
him reſpectable in the field. Oſwy's army was more numerous and better ar- 
rayed than that of Oſwine; to whom this being made known, willing to ſpare 

the effuſion of blood, he declined coming to an engagement; and when his 
friends urged him to try the event of battle, he ſecretly withdrew, and concealed 
himſelf in the houſe of Humwald, in hopes he might abide in ſafety, and elude 
the ſearch of his enemy. Humwald had been raiſed in his dignities by the bounty 
of Oſwine ; Gillingham “, the place of his retreat, had been the gift of that ſove- 
reign ; and therefore, from principles of gratitude, he was bound to protect him. 

The army of Deira, forſaken by their prince, diſbanded themſelves, and fled, 
leaving the country open, to be poſſeſſed by Oſwy. In hope of reward, the 
carl betrayed his truit, and delivered up the fugitive, who was immediately put 
to death. This tragical event happened on the third day of September, A. D. 
651, in the ninth year of Ofwine's reign. 

Bede, ſpeaking of Oſwine, fays, © He was a marvellous, devout, and godly man; 
* was of a beautiful and open countenance, of ſuperior ſtature, gentle and courteous 

sin his language; of a civil and amiable deportment ; to the great, honourable ; 


* Gillingham, or Guethlin, where this tragical event happened, is preſumed to be the hamlet or town 
of Gilling in Yorkſhire, within two miles of Richmond. It is thus ſupported : Ancient authors, ſpeaking 
of William the Conqueror's git of Richmondſhire to Alan, ſay, Alan built a ſtrong fort near to his town 

of Gillingham. And Bede ſays, Wilfares-dawne, where the armies met, was diſtant from Cataracton 


„and 


about ten miles to the weſt— Lib. iii. c. 14. 
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AIDAN, BISHOP OF LINDISFARNE. , 


% and liberal to the lower ranks of men. By his happy countenance, enlarged 
« heart, and moſt princely demeanor, he was beloved of all. His fame was ſo 
e great in other courts, that the nobility of various realms were in his ſuite, am- 
« bitiouſly ſtriving to be diſtinguiſhed by him. Amidſt his virtues, his humility, 
« and religious lowlineſs, were excellent.” : : : 

As to the diſputes about the celebration of Eaſter, in the time of this prelate, 
and of his patron, Oſwald, 1t 1s obſerved by Collier, © 'That Bede, though an ad- 
« herent to the Roman ritual, did not think the pope a neceſſary center of com- 
« munion, or that the reſt of Chriſtendom were indiſpenſibly obliged to be ſub- 
« ject to his authority. Had this been his opinion, he would never have raiſed 
« Oſwald and Aidan to ſo great a diſtinction of ſaintſhip.“ But Collier's par- 
tiality is obvious; for he could not have overlooked what Bede really ſays ; 
Thus much I have written of this holy man and his works, not approving his 
« wrong obſervation of Eaſter, according to the Jewiſh computation, but deteſt- 
<« ing that in him utterly, as I have expreſsly declared in my book, De Temporibus. 
« But, as it behoveth a true hiſtoriographer, I have related ſuch things of him, 
« and his works, as may profit the reader. That he was a man of great cha- 
<« rity, and of a placid ſpirit; of ſtrict continency and humility ; ſuperior to 
& wrath and covetouſneſs, and a deteſter of pride and vain glory. I alfo praiſe 
“ his great induſtry, both in obſerving and teaching the laws of God; his dili- 
« gence in ſtudy, his faithful watchings, his holy dignity in rebuking the haughty 
cc and proud, and mild demeanor in comforting the lowly and weak of heart; 
c“ together with his unbounded liberality in relieving the poor. In ſhort, I com- 
6 mend him, as one that laboured all his days (for ſuch he was reported to me b 
« one who knew him intimately), to accompliſh all that is written in the hol 
« ſcriptures, the precepts of Prophets and Apoſtles. Theſe things, in that holy 
„ prelate, I do love and praiſe, as undoubtedly being acceptable to Almighty God. 
< But that he obſerved not Faſter in its due ſeaſon, either through ignorance, or 
* under the prejudices of his country, if he knew better, this I neither commend 
« or allow. Yet in this very point I admit, that, in his manner of obſerving 
«© Faſter, he believed, reverenced, and taught no other doQrine than we do, the 
% redemption of mankind by the paſſion, reſuprection, and aſcenſion of Chriſt 
* Jelus, the mediator between God and Man.“ 

It would be treating the reader with no reſpectful deference to repeat Bede's ac- 
count of two miracles attributed to Aidan; the firſt, on Penda's attempt to fet 
fire to Bebbanburgh, of the wind changing on the prayer of Aidan; the latter, 
on calming a ſtorm, by pouring ſome ſanctified oil into the ſea, by his advice, on 
:oreſceing a ſtorm might happen. Of the former a threwd gueſs might be made 


by a reſident on Lindisfarne, on obſerving the almoſt recular breeze, with the in- 


dux of the tide, the time when Aidan is ſaid to have offered up his prayer. Of 
the latter, it is not unfair to infer, that the good man had read Pliny. © 

It is ſaid Cuthbert, a ſhepherd near Metros, had a holy viſion, and beheld the 
ſpirit of Aidan aſcending to Heaven; which made ſuch an impreſhon on his mind, 


that he determined to lead a religious life, and foon after gained acmittance into 
that monaſtery, 
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Z FINAN, BISHOP OF LINDISFARNE, 
During Aidan's time, Lindisfarne was the ſupreme ſee in the north, York be- 


ing vacant. | 

Wien Olwy had removed the obſtacle to an union of the provinces, he took 
poſleſhon of Deira; but his government was not eſtabliſhed more than two years, 
when Ethelwald, the ſon of Olwald, appeared, having attained the age of ſixteen 
years, and heading the malcontents in Deira, declared himſelf a competitor for 
that crown. The province was glad to embrace an opportunity of ſhaking off the 
yoke of Oſwy, whom they looked upon with deteſtation, on account of the inno- 


cent blood of Oſwine, whoſe memory they revered. Oſwy, with repeated efforts, 


was not able to diſpoſſeſs him, every ſtruggle terminating in Ethelwald's favour. 

Whilſt theſe revolutions happened in the ſtate, on Aidan's death a ſucceſſor to 
the ſee of Lindisfarne was brought from the ſame Scottiſh monaſtery ; and it is 
oblervable, that all the monaſteries in Scotland were ſubje& to Jona, as being the 
firſt foundation; which unravels the confuſion of ancient authors as to the ſchool 
in which the firſt biſhops of Lindisfarne were educated, 


© 7-1. 0a 


who ſucceeded to the ſee, ſoon after his arrival began to build a church, accord- 
ing to Bede, ſuitable for a biſhop's reſidence, and formed, after the Scottiſh mo- 
del, of timber, and thatched with reeds. Theodore, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
ſome time afterwards, dedicated it to St Peter +. | 

It appears that he was warm in the diſpute which for ſome time agitated the 


Church, touching the obſervation of Eaſter, and remained inflexible to the argu- 


ments of Ronan, a Scotſman, who had received his education in Italy, and was 
ſent to divert his opinion. I Bede ſays, he was a haſty tempered man, and, by 
ſuch diſputation, was exaſperated, and made a profeſſed adverſary to the Roman 
uſage. | | 

That controverſy, he adds, brought many to the true faith, but inflamed others 
to a farther ſearch and examination of the queſtion. They increaſed after Colman 
ſucceeded to this biſhopric, and other diſputes ariſing touching external practices 
and ceremonies, many began to fear and doubt, leaſt, bearing the name of Chriſ- 
tians, they, in the Apoſtles words, had run in vain. The tribulation even reached 
the palaces of princes. | 

Oſwy had ſcarce reconciled himſelf to the loſs of Deira, before Penda, renewing 
hoſtilities in Bernicia, reduced him in a ſhort time to extremities. Offers of peace 
were rejected, and the noble gifts, even the regal inſignia, jewels, and ornaments 
of the throne, were refuſed with ſcorn : Nothing but extent of empire could ſa- 
tisfy the Mercian. Add to this, that Ethelwald then brought his forces into the 
field, and declared himſelf Penda's ally. | 

Under theſe complicated calamities, Oſwy determined to try the event of battle, 
as it was evident nothing but ruin would be the conſequence of ſubmiſſion. He 


# Symeon Dunelm. P · 27. : + Lel. Col, V. ii. P · 367. 1 Bede, lib. iii. C. 25s 


collected 
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FINAN, BISHOP OF LINDISFARNE. _— 


collected a few veterans in whom he could place confidence, and, together with 
his ſon Alcfrid, led them forth, truſting for ſucceſs in the 3 of his cauſe. 
Ethelwald, before the onſet, 1 that the ſucceſs of either py would 
finally terminate in his ruin, when the Mercians charged, withdrew his forces to 
obſerve the event, that he might be the better enabled to deal with the victor. 
This at once gave courage to the Bernicians, and at the ſame time ſtruck the Mer- 
cians with a panic; for, fearing they were betrayed, they betook themſelves to 
flight. December was far advanced when this engagement happened, and the place 
where it was fought was near to Loidis, which Camden conjectures is now Leeds, 
on the banks of the river then called Winwed. Penda, and his ally Ethelric, 


king of the Faſt-Angles, tried every effort to rally the diſconcerted army, which 


greatly exceeded that of the Bernicians, and, as ſome authors alledge, were thirty 


to one; but, in the confuſion, both leaders falling, their vaſt army was put to 
the rout; and what greatly encreaſed the ſlaughter, was the ſudden inundation of 
the river, which, overflowing the plain where Penda had drawn up his forces, add- 
ed to the embarraſſment of the flying troops; ſo that a great number periſhed in 
the water. 

Bede's account is, that, before the battle, Oſwy made a ſolemn vow to God, 
that, if he prevailed, he would dedicate his daughter to the ſervice of Heaven, in 
perpetual virginity, and grant twelve farm-holds, with the appurtenant lands, for 
the erection and endowment of religious houſes “. No ſooner was he reſted from 
fatigue, than he performed the vow, by pag Ws child Elfleda, fcarce one year 
old, to be brought up in the holy Church. He granted alfo the promiſed lands 
for religious foundations ; fix farm-holds in the province of Bernicia, and the 
ſame number in Deira. Early in the Saxon Church, religious women, after the 
example of monaſtic orders, aflociated themſelves in holy ſiſterhoods, and ſome 
aſſumed a ſuperiority in thoſe houſes. Bede ſays, That Hereſwide, mother to 
« Adulphe, king of the Eaſt-Angles, lived under religious rule and diſcipline 
« with her fiſter in a monaſtery in France; where, having reſided for one year, 
“ ſhe was invited into Britain by Aidan, and the lands of a lordſhip, on the north 
“ ſhore of the Were, were granted her, where ſhe lived, with ſeveral religious 
« women, under monaſtic rules for a year, after which ſhe was elected abbeſs of 


* Mr Charlton, in his hiſtory of Whitby, remarks a miſtake that moſt of our hiſtorians have fallen into, 
who aſſert, that Ethelwald returned at the head of his troops into his own dominions, where he reigned 
peaceably ſeveral years after; which is an account that abounds with contradictions: For, in the firſt 
place, it does not appear that Ethelwald had ever been out of his own dominions, ſince Leeds, where the 
ſcene. of the late action had been, lay almoſt in the centre of Deira, or at leaſt very far diſtant from any 
of its borders. And, next, all authors affirm that Oſwy, ſoon after this engagement, wherein he had flain 
Penda, made a conqueſt of Mercia, to which he could have no acceſs but through the dominions of Ethe!- 
wald. Now it appears not at all likely that he would advance fo far to the ſouthward, without firſt making 
ſure of what was behind him, and ſubduing thoſe provinces which, through all the former part of his 
reign, he had been fo anxious of having under his ſuhjection. And, laſtly, it is well known that Strean- 
ſhalh Abbey was the monaſtery, or nunnery, he founded in conſequence of his vow, which certainly would 
never have been the caſe if he had not conſidered that place as fituate in his own dominions. Therefore 
we may reaſonably conclude, that the ſovereignty of Deira henceforward remained in Oſwy, and that 
Ethelwald, though he was permitted to live, on account of his conlanguinity to Oſwy, never more exer- 
ciled the regal power, but lived as a private man on his own patrimonial eſtate, or on ſome lands belong- 
ing to the crown, which his uncle might ſuffer him to enjoy. | 

the 
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10 FINAN, BIS HOP OF LINDISFARNE. 


c the monaſtery of Heortheu, now Hartlepoole, which had been built not long 
ce before by the devout woman Heiu, who is faid to be the firſt in the province of 
Northumberland that took the vow and habit of a nun, being profeſſed and con- 
„ ſecrated by Aidan.” On her leaving this monaſtery to ſettle at Colcheſter, ſhe 
was ſucceeded at Heortheu by Hilda, who conducted the ſame with regularity of 
life and diſcipline for ſeveral years, and at length built the monaſtery of Straneſ- 
* halch, now Whitby, where ſhe ſpent the remainder of her life. Oſwy's de- 
* voted daughter entered the monaſtery of Heortheu, or, as it is called in another 


place, Harteſilond, there to be brought up under Hilda, the abbeſs, in monaſtic 


& diſcipline.” 

Several authors alledge, that the battle before ſpoken of was fought in the pro- 
vince of Bernicia, at a place called Winwidfield, near the river Winwid. Others 
fix it at a ſpot called Loidis, which, as was before obſerved, Camden interprets 
Leeds; but this will not correſpond with the province of Bernicia, the ſouthern 
Emit of which was the Tees, Bede ſays it was fought near the river Imet. From 
the name of the river, and allo from the name of the place, it is probable the 
battle was fought at Whinfield, not far from Lodor, on the banks of the river 
Emot, or Emont. OE Eh $94 5 

Oſwy, purſuing his ſucceſs, ſubjugated the kingdom of Mercia. He entertain- 
ed Peada, the fon of Penda, with great friendſhip ; and, diſcovering in him fingu- 
lar virtues, on his conſenting to become a Chriſtian, gave him his daughter Alc- 
keda, whom he had by a concubine, in marriage, reſigning to him the govern- 
ment of the ſouthern parts of Mercia, ſeparated from the northern by the Trent. 

Oſwy had in him a ſtrange mixture of virtues and vices ; in the beginning, blood 
and tyrannous; towards his latter end, juſt and moderate. He was highly addict- 
ed to ſuperſtition, and the blood of Ofwine continually hung upon his conſcience; 
to explate which, he vowed to make a pilgrimage to Rome; but, falling fick, 
death fruſtrated his project. He reigned twenty-eight years, and died 15th Fe- 
bruary 670, in the 58th year of his age. | 

All the ancient hiſtorians are filent as to the fate of Ethelwald. Rapin ſays, 
but quotes no authority, that, dying without heirs, two years after the battle of 
Winwid, Deira devolved on Oſwy :—And ſome {till later writers feem to have 
2dopted his opinion, with no better ſupport. It ſeems moit probable, that he 
was depoſed immediately after the victory. | 
Oſwy had by Eanfled his queen, two ſons and one daughter: Egfrid, the eldeſt, 
\ucczeded to the united crowns of Deira and Bernicia: Elfwin, the youngeſt, fell 
in battle at the age of eighteen. Elfleda, the daughter, took the veil, as before 
mentioned, and became abbeſs of Whitby, where ſhe died. Eanfled, his widowed 
queen, rctired to the ſame monaſtery, where ſhe ſpent the remainder of her life, 
and was interred with the remains of Oſwy and Elfleda. Oſwy had, by his concu- 
bines, two children; Alctrid, who ſucceeded Ethelwald in Deira, and, at laſt, his 
brother Egirid, on the whole throne of Northumberland; and Alctleda, who was 
married to Peada, Penda's ſon, and, by moſt writers, charged with the death of 
her huſband. | 2 
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COLMAN, BISHOP OF LINDISFARNE. 11 


It is aſſerted, that, in this reign, Pope Gregory commanded Finan to remove 
his fee to Vork; but, as he ſubmitted himſelf ſolely to the mode of government 
eſtabliſhed in the eaſtern churches, he conſequently did not look upon the pope's 


directions in that matter as obligatory. He had the happineſs of ſeeing many 


converts to the Chriltian faith, with his own hands baptiſing two powerful prin- 
ces, Peada, the Mercian king, and Seggebert, king of the Laſt-Angles *. He 
ordained biſhops to attend the initiated, who, aided by the example of their prin- 
ces, brought over multitudes to the Church. Finan was biſhop ten years, and 


died in the year 661. His character was moſt reſpectable, and his virtues eminent. 


He does not ſtand charged by any writers with intermeddling in ſecular matters; 
but his whole time appears to have been afliduouſly employed in the promotion of 
religion and virtue f. #47 


C405 MN 


ſucceeded him, who alſo came from Scotland 1. The controverſy about Eaſter, 


and ſome other eccleſiaſtical uſages ||, being revived ſoon after he was ſettled at 


Lindisfarne, began to be carried on with more warmth than ever; for the king, 
having received his principles from the Scottiſn biſhops, adhered to the rules Finan 


bad taught; whilſt Alcfrid, his fon, who had been educated by Wilfrid, was a 


ſtrenuous advocate for the Romiſh cuſtoms. The religious tendency of this mat- 
ter was undoubtedly of importance in thoſe times, and the maintenance of uni- 
formity would have a great effect in vulgar minds: Beſides, there was likely to 


ariſe much confuſion, even in the royal houſehold, by the different times of hold- 


ing the feſtival; for the queen having been brought up where the Romiſh orders 
prevailed, held to thoſe rules; ſo that it ſometimes happened, the king and his 
courtiers were enjoying the holy feſtival at the fame time that the queen and her 


* Bede ſays (lib. iii. c. 22.) that they were baptiſed in a famous town of the king's, called Admurumn : 
and, in another place, in the city of Admurum, nigh unto the wall by which the Romans parted Britain from 
the Scots, 12 miles from the en ſea, In Stapleton's tranflation, Antwerp 1565, the words by Barabict are 
placed in the margin; but this muſt be a groſs error, for Barwick anfwers to neither character. It rather 
ſuits Newcaſtle, where it is very probable a city was early founded; and that conjecture is ſupported by 


Jarroxv, being frequently called in ancient authors, the royal port of Egfrid, and where the navy would Ie 
more commodiouſly than in other parts near Newcaſtle, 


+ Symeon Dunel, p. 27. Godwin, Wharton, Collier, &c. 


+ Symeon Dunel. p. 30. S. Colmannus epiſ. Lindisfarnenſis, abdicato epifcopatu, in Hiberniam rediit, 
ubi in monaſterio Magionenf a fe cenſtructo, Anglos (inter quos fuit S. Geraldus) collocavit, unde locus olim 
dicebatur Magionia-Sfſpn, id eſt, Magio Saxonum. Canonici hujus cænobii ordinis fuit Auguſtiniani.— 
Hibern. Antiq. Jacobo Warzc, p. 220. 23 | 

Deinde ſeceſſit ad inſulam quandam parvam, quæ ad occidentalem plagam ab Hibernia procul ſecreta, 
fermone Scottico Iniſbouinde (mirbopinde, ver. Ang. Sax.); i. e. Inſula Vitulæ albæ nuncupatur. 


In hanc ergo perveniens, conſtruxit monaſt. et monachos inihi, quos de utraque natione collectos adduxerat, 
collocavit. Qui cum invicem concordare non poſſert, eo quod Scotti tempore zſtatis quo fruges erant col- 
ligendæ relicto monaſterio, per nota ſibi loca diſper fi vagarentur; at vero ſuccedente hyeme redirent, & 
his, quæ Angli preparaverant communiter uti deliderarent.—Le/. Col. v. ii. p. 144. 


The mode of tonſure uſed by the continental Churches, was to make bare the crown, leavirg the re- 
maining hair, as a reſemblance of our Saviour's crown of thorns. The Scottith Church ſhore the hair from 


Ear to ear. Collier Church Hiſtory. 
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ſuite were in the ſolemnity of Lent. To put an end to all diſagreeable conſe. 
quences, and that uniformity might be maintained, the king appointed a time for 
the matter to be argued in the monaſtery of Whitby, betore the abbeſs Hilda, 


who had a celebrated charaQter for piety and godly works. This convention, or 


fynod, was held in the year 664, the king and his fon being preſent. Colman was 
commanded to explain and ſupport the Scottiſh rules, which he did chiefly by the 
example of St John the Evangeliſt. Wilfrid replied, and oppoſed the biſhop's ar- 
guments, even on his own principles, from the practice of St John. He appears, 
from the relation, to have had greater powers of eloquence, and more knowledge 
in diſputation, When Colman inſiſted on the ſanctity of thoſe whoſe example the 
Scottiſh Church followed, Wilfrid judiciouſly ſeized the ſpirit of his adverſary's 


argument, and cloſed his ſpeech with this memorable text of ſcripture; © Thou 


art Peter, and on this rock will I build my Church, and the gates of Hell ſhall not 
prevail againſt it: And I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of Heaven.“ 
Struck with this powerful text, and with Wilfrid's aſſertion, that the Romiſh 
uſage was ſupported by Peter's own example; and all parties confeſſing, that the 
words of ſcripture were juſtly ſet forth, the king immediately determined for the 
Romiſh cuſtom. Colman was ſo much diſguſted, that, after having filled the ſee 
only three years, he left Lindisfarne, taking with him about thirty Engliſh prieſts, 
and all his own countrymen, who perſevered in the uſages of the Scottiſh Church. 
He carried with him ſome of Aidan's bones as holy relics. Few teſtimonies re- 
main of this prelate's private character; but from thoſe few it is evident, he was 
an intemperate bigot, ſullen and reſentful, proud, and impatient of contradiction. 

During the thirty years this ſee had been eſtabliſhed, we hear of no endow- 
ments or grants of lands, except the iſland of Lindisfarne, for the maintenance 
of the epiſcopal dignity, or the monaſtic ſociety. Oblations, and the gifts of 
kings in money or cattle, were all the means of their ſubſiſtence ; and of thoſe 
they diſpenſed frequently to the poor. 


5 


after Colman had thus diſgracefully abdicated the ſee, ſucceeded, being the firſt 
biſhop of Lindisfarne who held the Romiſh modes. He was educated among the 
ſouthern Scottiſh clergy, by whom he was ordained biſhop *. Bede ſays, He was 
a man of great virtue and holineſs, but governed this Church a ſhort time. He had 
« left Scotland whilſt Colman was biſhop, to teach the goſpel, and was an excellent 
«© example of piety. In the year 664, a great eclipſe of the ſun happened on the 
third day of May, about ten o'clock; and, in the ſame year, a horrid peſti- 
 « lence raged, which, paſſing through the ſouthern parts of Britain, at length 
&* reached Northumberland, where, great numbers died, amongſt whom was our 
„ holy prelate.” 


La 


Bede's remarks on the ſucceſſion of Scottiſh biſhops, ending in Tuda, are too 


honourable to be omitted.“ Their frugality, ſimplicity of life, and parſimony, 
* Wharton's Angl. Sacra, 
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CEDDA, BISHOP OF LINDISFARNE. 0 


— 


* appeared in the place of their reſidence, in which there was nothing ſuperflu- 
« ous or unneceſſary for the humbleſt life. In the Church only, magnificence was 
% permitted. Their poſſeſſions conſiſted chiefly in cattle, for money was only re- 
« tained till a fit opportunity offered to diſtribute it to the poor. Places of enter- 
« tainment and reception of princes were unneceſſary; for the religious were vi- 
« ſited ſolely for their doctrines, and the holy offices of the Church. When the 
« king came there, he was attended only by five or ſix perſons, and had no other 
“ object in view than to partake of the rites of religion, departing immediately 
« after the ſervice : If perchance they took refreſhment, it was of the common 
« fare of the monks. The attention of thoſe paſtors was confined to ſpiritual 
« matters only: Temporal affairs“ were deemed derogatory to their holy ap- 
“ pointment ; and thence proceeded the profound veneration which was paid by 
« all ranks of people to the religious habit. When any eccleſiaſtic went from his 
« monaſtery, it was to preach the word of ſalvation, and he was every where re. 
<« ceived with joy, as a meſſenger of the Divinity: On the road, the paſſengers 
« howed the head, to receive the holy benediction and ſign of the Croſs ; with 
e pious reverence treaſuring up the good man's precepts, as documents of the moſt 
“ falutary import. The churches were crouded with a devout audience; and when 
«© a monk was ſeen entering a village in his travels, the inhabitants flocked about 
him, entreating for his admonitions and prayers. On their viſitations, dona- 
« tions and riches were not their purſuit ; and when any religious ſociety received 
% an augmentation to the revenues of the houſe, as an offering of charity by the 
« donor, they accepted it for an additional ſtore, with which they were entruſted 
« for the benefit of the poor.“ 


* 


C:E D D A. 


In 664, the year in which Tuda died, a great change took place in Lindisfarne, 
which hitherto had been the epiſcopal ſeat, and ſupreme church in Northumber- 
land ; but, upon Cedda's conſecration, York was made the biſhop's reſidence. 
and he aſſumed the dignity of metropolitan. From this period, for fourteen years, 
Lindisfarne wanted its proper biſhop f. The monaſtery entertained a numerous 
body of religious, who bore the moſt approved character for their ſanctity of 
manners. It is ſaid that Colman, before his abdication, on behalf of this vene- 
rable ſociety, petitioned Oſwy to appoint Eata, who then governed the houſe of 
Melros, to be their abbot. He was one of the twelve youths whom Aidan choſe 
out of the Angles to educate; and, before Aidan's death, was elected to the go- 
vernment of Melros. Eata being tranſlated to the abbacy of Lindisfarne in the 
year 664, brought with him Cuthbert, whom he made prior f. | 

here are great contradictions touching the time of Cedda's promotion, ſome 
having aſſerted, that it was obtained through the influence of Egtrid : But this 
will in no wiſe correſpond with the chronology maintained by the beſt hiſto- 


* Bede means the acquiring of lands and poſſeſſions, and ſuch worldly concerns, 


li x 
3 Symeon Dunelm. p. 32.—Angl, Sacra,—Lel. Col. v. ii, fo. 368. 7 Anglia Sacra 
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14 CEDDA, BISHOP OF LINDISFARNE. 1 
rians. Wharton ſays, Cedda preſided from 664 to 669, which periods were in 4 
the reign of Ofwy, who did not die till the year 670. It is certain he was made 5h 


biſhop, by the title of Biſhop of Vork; and he is ſaid by ſome to have received 
two confecrations, one during a vacancy of the ſee of Canterbury, and the other 
by Theodore, at York : But the contrary will appear in the ſequel. Rapin ſays, 
„ Ofwy's tender affection for his natural ſon Alcfred, induced him to divide Nor- 
* thumberland again, and make him king of Deira, though contrary to the 
5 people's inclination. The Deirians, upon Oſwy's death, revolted againſt Alc- 
fred, and put themfelves under the dominion of Egfrid, who thereby became 
king of all Northumberland. Alctred retired into Ireland, where he applied 
* himſelf chiefly to his ſtudies, in expectation of a favourable opportunity to re- 
cover his dominions.” Rapin gives no authority for this; neither is it ſupport- 
* ed by any of the monaſtic writers, except in the words of Bede“. In the mean 
* time Alctred ſent Wilfrid his prieſt to the king of France, that he might be con- 
« ſecrated biſhop in his dominions. Wilfrid making ſome ſtay after his conſecra- 
% tion, Oſwy, following his ſon's diligence and example, ſent into Kent a hol 

& man, learned in the ſcriptures, of a virtuous life, and a ſtri& obſerver of all 
& religious duties, to be created biſhop of York. He was abbot of Leſtingham. 
& On his arrival in Kent, finding Deuſdedit archbiſhop of Canterbury dead, and 
c“ no one appointed to the See, he travelled into the country of the Weſt Saxons, 
& where Wini was biſhop, and by him this virtuous man Cedda was conſecrated, 
two other bifhops affiſting in the ceremony. Having carefully attended his 
charge above three years, he was admoniſhed by Theodore, who had ſucceeded 
* to the metropolitan See of Canterbury, that he was not lawfully and rightfully | 
„called to the epiſcopacy. The good man, with great condeſcenſion and humi- 4H 
„ lity, at the i am of Oſwy, relinquiſhed the ſee, and retired to his monaſtery, 1 
from whence he was ſoon after, by Theodore's influence, made biſhop of Litch- ih b 
field, A. D. 669.” Bede alſo ſays, That during his being biſhop of York, : 
„ he was continually viſiting the cities, towns, and villages, and even conde- 
5+ ſcended- to ſojourn in private houſes, to preach the goſpel. He refuſed the in- 
+ dulgence of riding, conſtantly making his journies on foot, as the apoſtles did.“ 
It appears, that Theodore, to conciliate the minds of Oſwy and his fon, had in- 
fluenced Cedda's reſignation, in order to give place to Wilfrid. Theodore was 
born at Tarſus in Cilicia, a man of deep erudition and approved morals, and was 
conſecrated metropolitan by Pope Vitalian. He was the firſt archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury that was univerſally ſubmitted to by the Engliſh Church ; tor, preceding 
his time, the biſhops of the kingdom of Northumberland were independent. On 
Theodore's viſitation of the northern churches, he reformed their uſages, and cor- 
reed a multitude of their cuſtoms. When he objected to Cedda's conſecration, 
and his having been obtruded on the See of York after Wilfrid was elected to it, 
and eſpecially that he had received conſecration from the Scottiſh biſhops, the holy 
prelate made this modeſt reply, That if he queſtioned the manner of his pro- 
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WILFRID, BISHOP OF YORK. T 


x % motion, he was willing to lay down his authority ; for that he always thought 
or « himſelf unworthy of the epiſcopal character, and took it upon him only in obe- 
M6 « dience to his ſuperiors.” Cedda lived after a moſt exemplary and ſeraphic 
1 manner, and, as Bede reports, had a viſit from angels, who diſcovered to him 
the time of his death. He alſo gives many inſtances of his piety, and holy works . 
He died March 2, 672, and was interred at Litchfield, where a rich ſhrine was 
* erected to his memory. | ; 
4 It is remarked by Malmſbury, that neither Colman, nor his predeceſſors Aidan 
or Finan, notwithſtanding they governed the dioceſe of York, which had been ad- 
vanced to a metropolitical privilege, would ever make uſe of the pall. Indeed, if 
they would have taken up this diſtinction, they muſt have aſſumed it by their own 
act, there being no correſpondence maintained between them and the Pope. For 
this reaſon, Malmſbury ſays, that when Wilfrid was elected to the See of York with 
{58 general approbation, he refuſed the appointment, tor fear of being obliged to re- 
1 ceive his ordination from the Scottiſh prelates, looking on them to be little better 
. than ſchiſmaticks, which was the reaſon of his travelling for his conſecration in- 
1 to France f. 
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as obſerved before, who had been preceptor to Alcfred, and in great favour with 
5-14 him, was born of mean parents in Northumberland, and continued in his father's 
AF houſe, without any education, till he was fourteen years of age. On ſome dil- 
guſt he fled from his parents, and by accident met with one who had influence at 
York, to whom his father had rendered ſome ſervices. This perſon obſerving 
Wilfrid's graceful perſon, and the quickneſs of his natural genius, recommended 
him to the queen's protection. Cudda, formerly the king's chamberlain, had re- 
"iS tired to the monaſtery of Lindisfarne, and was become a monk : To him Eanfleda 
** committed the care of Wilfrid's education, who continued at Lindisfarne to the 
It age of eighteen, and afterwards finiſhed his ſtudies at Rome. In order to obtain 
E his ordination to the See of York, he went into France; but tarrying there too 
=: - long, Oſwy's patience being exhauſted, Cedda was conſecrated in his abſence, 
= and Wilfrid, on his return, finding the prelate's chair already occupied, and not 
= | willing to oppoſe the king's pleaſure, retired to the monaſtery of Ripon, where he 
Be: remained till Theodore's viſitation ; when, by Cedda's reſignation, he took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the See in peace. 

Egirid's acceſſion to the united thrones of Northumberland took place in the 
year 670, He had been long held in Mercia as an hoſtage, whence he returned 
with his father's victorious army. He had attained his twenty-fifth year when he 
began to reign, and ſoon diſplayed a martial genius, with other great powers of 
-— mind; but, by an impetuous temper, involved himſelf in a ſeries of troubles and 
5 misfortunes. The Mercians had revolted, and put their virtuous prince Peada to 
death, placing on the throne a creature of their own, whoſe firſt act of Power was 


Bede, lib. iv. 8 + Lel. Col. v. ii. p. 368. 
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to expel the Northumbrians from his territories. Egfrid, vain of the power fo 
lately gained, and impatient of the injuries done his crown by the revolt, made 
war upon Mercia, and much bloodſhed enfued. On the borders of the Trent 
the armies came to an engagement, in which Elfwin, the Northumbrian king's 
brother, was ſlain, with many valiant chieftains, and a vaſt hoſt on both ſides “. 
Elfwin, who had attained his eighteenth year, was lamented by all, as well for his 
excellent qualities, as his alliance to both princes, he having married Osfrida, the 
Mercian king's ſiſter. | % 

Theodore put a ſtop to the farther effuſion of blood, which had hitherto pro- 
duced no advantage to either party, and, by a judicious interpoſition, reconciled 
the contending princes, and brought about a peace on eligible terms. 

Soon after his coming to the See of York, Wilfrid founded the monaſtery of 
Hexham, about the year 674, having obtained Hexhamſhire as a gift to religious 


uſes from Etheldrida, Egfrid's queen. Malmſbury ſays, : „This was crown-land, 


* when Wilfrid obtained it of the queen in exchange; but leaves it in the dark 
what was given for it. Neither is there any evidence extant of a royal grant of 
this territory. The church he built there was erected by workmen he brought 
from Italy and other diſtant countries, and ry, eee it to St Andrew. Hiſtorians 


elegance every other edifice in the 
land : They particularly praiſe the variety of the buildings, the columns, the car- 


vings, the oratories, and the crypts. They dwell with wonder on the richneſs of 


the covers for the altar, the gilding of the walls with gold and filver, and the fine 
library, collected at a great expence. Etheldrida was daughter of Anna, king of 
the Eaſt-Angles, and was firſt married to Tonbert, a grandee in her father's court, 
with whom ſhe lived a virgin three years. After his death, at the command of 
her father, ſhe eſpouſed Egfrid, with whom ſhe lived twelve years, but refuſed 
him connubial rites.” This, + Bede declares Wilfrid told him, and, for inſtance, 
ſaid, he of all others could teſtify jt, for Wilfrid aſſured him, the king promiſed 
to give him lands and great riche he would perſuade the queen to ſubmit to 
his embraces, for he was certain ſhe loved him with the molt ſincere affection, and 
dalued him above all men. But in this he did not prevail, ſhe being determined 
to preſerve her purity ; and having an earneſt defire to retire, ſhe frequently en- 
treated the king's permiſſion to dedicate her life to the ſervice of Heaven. By re- 
peated importunities, at length his conſent was obtained, and ſhe entered a mo- 
naſtery where Ebba was abbeſs, the king's near relation. Bede ſays, this religious 
houſe ſtood in a town called Coludi, and that Wilfrid gave the queen the veil and 
habit. She afterwards became abbeſs of Ely, and there ſpent a moſt exemplar 

life, practiſing many ſeverities, ſuch as refuſing the uſe of linen and warm -baths, 
and taking but one meal a-day ; continuing in the church at her private devotions, 
aſter the times of ſervice, to a late hour, and, as it is faid, was bleſſed with the 


gift of prophecy. She preſided abbeſs ſeven years, and, dying of the peſtilence, 


agreeable to her expreſs order, was buried in a wooden on After ſixteen years, 


* Lel. Col. v. i. p. 138. + Bede, lib. iv. c. 19. 


the 
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the body was taken up, to be depoſited in one of marble, when it was found un- 
corrupted, as Wilfrid, and many others that knew her, teſtified, among hom 
was her phyſician, who had made an inciſion in a tumour under her armpit, the 
eſcar of which remained. Many miracles were ſaid to have been wrought at her 
tomb. Thomas of Ely * ſays, that this queen retired to a nunnery at Cawood, near 
York, where Ebba, king Egfrid's aunt, was abbeſs. It appears to be a great er- 
ror in ſeveral authors, who have placed this Ebba at Coldingham. 

It is ſuppoſed Wilfrid acted a double part in the preceding tranſaction; for, 
about this time, he incurred Egbert's ſevere diſpleaſure. Thomas of Ely adds, 
that, about a year after the queen's retreat, the king was very deſirous of her re- 
turn, and deſigned to force her out of the monaſtery ; of which the abbeſs recei- 
ving intelligence, adviſed her to quit the houſe privately, and ſeek ſome more ſe- 
cure abode ; upon which ſhe retired to Ely; and that the king endeavoured to re- 
cover her in vain, and, under this diſappointment, married Ermenburg, grew 
very cool towards Wilfrid, and at length expelled him the country. We find 
an account of this tranſaction in Eddius's + Hiſtory of Wilfrid, different from the 
former ; but, as he was his chaplain, he may be ſuppoſed to have wrote favourably 
of him. He tells us g, that Egfrid had deprived the church of St Peter at York 
of a conſiderable eſtate, and that Wilfrid's urging a reſtitution, occaſioned the 
king's diſpleaſure. In another place he ſays, and is ſupported by Malmſbury, 
that Ermenburg, Egfrid's ſecond queen, was Wiltrid's enemy; that ſhe endea- 
voured to draw an odium upon him, on account of his great revenues in religious 
houſes, the ſplendour and number of his retinue, and his coſtly living. This 
charge was enforced ſo powerfully, as to make a ſtrong impreſſion upon the king, 
as well as the archbiſhop Theodore : But both Eddius and Malmſbury liberally 
charge the archbiſhop with bribery, and being a tool of the court. Moſt authors 
agree, that Wilfrid was intolerably proud, and lived in a ſtate of magnificence 
not equalled by princes of that time ||. He was artful and infinuating, and knew 
how to poſſeſs the weak moments of zeal and*ſuperſtition, and did not ſpare to 
ſolicit, or was always eager to accept, extravagant gifts to the church. He built 
and ornamented, in the moſt ſumptuous manner, his churches and abbies, in- 
which he employed foreign artiſts, at a vaſt expence. His magnificence in other 
reſpects, was in no ways inferior; for the ſons of nobles reſided in his houſe for 
education; his ſervants, an infinite number, wore gorgeous apparel ; his furniture 
imitated what he had ſeen in the palaces of foreign potentates, and he was ſer- 
ved in veſſels of gold. His principal works were, repairing the cathedral of York, 
the roof of which he covered with lead, and glazed the windows, about the year 
670; and building the two magnificent churches of Ripon and Hexham. Eddius 


* Hiſt. Elienfis, and Ang]. Sac. p. 598. + Eddius, c. xliv. 


+ Eddius Stephanus, who wrote the life of this prelate as early as the year 720, ſtiles him no other than 
Epi/copus Eboracenſis throughout his work. But the titles of biſhop and archbiſhop were indifferently uſes 
in thoſe days. The pope himſelf had then no other title than 2% e Rome : But, in the Saxon Annals, 
to a charter there recited of king Ethelred, this Wilfrid ſubſcribes himſelf, archbiſhop of York. Chron. 


Saxon. p. 43. 
| Bede - Rich. Haguſt,—Dugdale. 
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deſcribes him, attended in his journies, when exerciſing his epiſcopal function, 
not only by fingers, of whom Eddius himſelf was one, but by architects and ar- 
tilts of every kind. 


Theodore viſiting Northumberland, Rapin fays, © Egfrid complained to him of 
Wilfrid, and let him know, that, inſtead of edifying the people, he brought a 
great ſcandal on religion by his pride and arrogance. "Theodore finding this a fit 
opportunity to improve the revenues of his See, and leſſen thoſe of York, 
which had been dignified with the title of an archbiſhopric in the time of Pau- 
* linus, was reſolved not to let it flip. Accordingly, without hearing what Wil- 
* frid had to fay for himſelf, he depoſed him, and obtained the king's leave to 
divide Northumberland into two dioceſes.” Whether Theodore was unduly in- 
fluenced by the court, certain it is, he was very ready to degrade Wilfrid, whom 
he eſteemed his rival. He pretended the mode of Wiltnd's living, and the ex- 
tent of his dioceſe, were too great, and that there was both revenue and people 
ſufficient within the kingdom of Northumberland for four biſhops “. The conſe- 
quence of this depoſition was, that York was ſevered from Lindisfarne, the limits of 
the latter being confined to Bernicia. And we are allo told, that part of Mercia, 
being held as an appendage of Northumberland, was then alfo created a biſhopric, 
by the name of Lindſey. Wilfrid's church of Hexham having hitherto received 
no dignity ſuperior to that of a monaſtic church, was conſidered in the above a& 
as a member of Lindisfarne. Upon Theodore's thus cantoning the dioceſe of York, 
Boſa was conſecrated biſhop of York, and Eata of Lindisfarne. Eddius reports, 
that Theodore had no prelate to aſſiſt at the conſecration, which was contrary to 
the fourth canon of the council of Nice. Thele tranſactions appear to have been 
in the year 678 +. | 

Wilfrid, heated with reſentment, haſted to the royal preſence, to implore a re- 
dreſs of grievances ; but his hopes were daſhed by the unfavourable countenance 
ſhewn him by every one at court. The queen exclaimed againſt the rapid increaſe 
of church poſſeſſions, as threatening danger to the ſtate. The king confeſſed he 
had no criminal charge againſt Wilfrid, yet juſtified what Theodore had done on 
no other principles, than that he was reſolved to fatisfy his own pleaſure, in which 
he would not be controuled. Wilfrid told the king, his injuries ſhould not reſt 
there, for that he would appeal to the pope; at which the courtiers burit into a 
contemptuous fit of laughter. It ſeems by this irreverence, that the court of Eg- 
frid denied the right of ſuch appeals; or that it was grown faſhionable, be the 
enormity ever ſo great, to flatter the prince's paſſions. Wilfrid {till burning with 
reſentment, and diſappointed ambition, haſtened into Italy; and, after many 
croſſes in the way, at length he arrived in Rome, where, being well eſteemed, he 
ſoon obtained a chapter. His ſufferings were much condemned, and he returned 
with the pope's reſolution in form for his reſtoration. 
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* Collier - Eddius - Malmſb. + Wharton's Angl. Sacr.— Symeon Dunelm. p. 44. 
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had not long enjoyed his new dignity, before Theodore thought proper to inter- 
meddle with the poſſeſſions of his See ; and, ſevering Hexham from Lindisfarne, 
erected there a new biſhopric. This happened about three years after Wilfrid's 
departure for Rome, Tumbert being conſecrated biſhop of Hexham in the year 
680. Fata could not brook this injury ; for though he had been advanced to the 
epiſcopal dignity by Theodore's authority, and had riten on the ſpoils of Wilkrid, 
yet he thought proper on this occaſion to queſtion the metropolitan's juriſdiction, 
and, in the warmth of reſentment, avowed he had no power over the northern 
churches. Theodore ſummoned a convention on the banks of Aln in 684, when 
Eata, for his contumacy, was depoſed. But Theodore, perhaps afraid of a ſe- 
cond appeal to the papal chair, thought it expedient not entirely to degrade a man 
of ſuch exalted character, and, to ſoften the rigour of the decree, tranſlated him 
to Hexham ; and Tumbert, who had given few teſtimonies of worth, and had been 
an adherent of Eata, in denying Theodore's authority, was depoſed *. Ihere is 
ſomething obſcure in the ancient authors, touching the original diviſion of Nor- 
thumberland, as if Hexham was immediately erected into a biſhopric, and Lin- 
disfarne left open for Wilfrid. If the reader 1s curious to enquire farther, he is 
referred to the quotations below g. 

Egfrid, not content with governing his own people in peace, in 684 ſent his 
forces againſt the Iriſh, under the conduct of Bertfred, an experienced general, 
hoping to conquer the country. Bede repreſents them as a mild and inoffenſive 
people, conſtantly deſirous of maintaining peace with Britain : Nor does any au- 
thor aſſign a plauſible pretext for his attacking them. Much bloodſhed enlued, 
and the Saxon general, in outrageous cruelty, put the eccleſiaſtics to death, pilla- 
ged and deſtroyed churches and religious houſes. Ihe iſlanders, at firſt intimi- 
dated, fled before him ; but at length, exaſperated by this barbarity, and armed 
with deſpair, they turned upon the Saxons, who were every where diſcomfited, 
and beaten back to the coaſt; and Bertfred was compelled to embark with the 
broken remains of his army, having left the flower of the Northumbrian youth 
dead in this uſeleſs expedition, in which nothing was purchaſed but an odium up- 
on the character of Egfrid. | | 

Wilfrid returning to Britain, big with the papal mandate, obtruded himſelf on 
the royal preſence; but, to his great mortification, found the king exaſperated at 
his inſolence: And it appears that Egfrid expreſſed his utter contempt of the ſen- 
tence, reproached Wiltrid for having procured it by bribery and other illicit means, 
and, as a preſumptuous offender againſt the royal dignity, ordered him into cloſe 
durance. he devout Ebba, anxious for the cauſe of religion, which muſt fer 
in the vulgar eye by ſuch acts of ſeverity againſt the dignified clergy, and touch d 
with the depoſed biſhop's lamentable ſituation, interceded with the king for ais 


* Lel. Col. v. i. p. 327. v. ii. p. 338. 


— Ang. Sacra. T Symeon Punclim. P+ 44.— Bede, lib. iv, c 12. 28. 
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deſcribes him, attended in his journies, when exerciſing his epiſcopal function, 
not only by ſingers, of whom Eddius himſelf was one, but by architects and ar- 
tilts of every kind. 

Theodore viſiting Northumberland, Rapin fays, © Egfrid complained to him of 
Wilfrid, and let him know, that, inſtead of edifying the people, he brought a 
great ſcandal on religion by his pride and arrogance. Theodore finding this a fit 
opportunity to improve the revenues of his See, and leſſen thoſe of York, 
which had been dignified with the title of an archbiſhopric in the time of Pau— 
„ linus, was reſolved not to let it flip. Accordingly, without hearing what Wil- 
„ frid had to fay for himſelf, he depoſed him, and obtained the king's leave to 
divide Northumberland into two dioceſes.” Whether Theodore was unduly in- 
fluenced by the court, certain it is, he was very ready to degrade Wilfrid, whom 
he eſteemed his rival. He pretended the mode of Wilfrid's living, and the ex- 
tent of his dioceſe, were too great, and that there was both revenue and people 
ſufficient within the kingdom of Northumberland for four biſhops . The conſe- 
guence of this depoſition was, that York was ſevered from Lindisfarne, the limits of 
the latter being confined to Bernicia. And we are alſo told, that part of Mercia, 
being held as an appendage of Northumberland, was then alſo created a biſhopric, 
by the name of Lindſey. Wilfrid's church of Hexham having hitherto received 
no dignity ſuperior to that of a monaſtic church, was conſidered in the above act 
23 a member of Lindisfarne. Upon Theodore's thus cantoning the dioceſe of York, 
Boſa was conſecrated biſhop of York, and Eata of Lindisfarne. Eddius reports, 
that Theodore had no prelate to afliſt at the conſecration, which was contrary to 
the fourth canon of the council of Nice. Theſe tranſactions appear to have been 
in the year 678 f. 5 

Wilfrid, heated with reſentment, haſted to the royal preſence, to implore a re- 
dreſs of grievances ; but his hopes were daſhed by the untavourable countenance 
ſhewn him by every one at court. The queen exclaimed againſt the rapid increaſe 
of church poſſeſſions, as threatening danger to the ſtate. The king confeſſed he 
had no criminal charge againſt Wilfrid, yet juſtified what Theodore had done on 
no other principles, than that he was reſolved to fatisfy his own pleaſure, in which 
he would not be controuled. Wilfrid told the king, his injuries ſhould not reſt 
there, for that he would appeal to the pope; at which the courtiers burit into a 
contemptuous fit of laughter. It ſeems by this irreverence, that the court of Eg- 
frid denied the right of ſuch appeals; or that it was grown faſhionable, be the 
enormity ever ſo great, to flatter the prince's paſſions. Wilfrid ſtill burning with 
reſentment, and diſappointed ambition, haſtened into Italy; and, after man 
croſſes in the way, at length he arrived in Rome, where, being well eſteemed, he 
ſoon obtained a chapter. His ſufferings were much condemned, and he returned 
with the pope's reſolution in form for his reſtoration. . | 


* Collier -Eddius - Malmſb. + Wharton's Angl. Sacr.— Symeon Dunelm. p. 44. 
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not long enjoyed his new dignity, before Theodore thought proper to inter- 
— with the — of 3 and, ſevering Hexham from Lindisfarne, 
erected there a new biſhopric. This happened about three years after Wiltrid's 
departure for Rome, Tumbert being conſecrated biſhop of Hexham in the year 
680. Fata could not brook this injury ; for though he had been advanced to the 
epiſcopal dignity by Theodore's authority, and had riſen on the ſpoils of Wilirid, 


yet he thought proper on this occaſion to queſtion the metropolitan's juriſdiction, 


and, in the warmth of reſentment, avowed he had no power over the northern 
churches. Theodore ſummoned a convention on the banks of Aln in 684, when 
Eata, for his contumacy, was depoſed. But Theodore, perhaps afraid of a ſe- 
cond appeal to the papal chair, thought it expedient not entirely to degrade a man 
of ſuch exalted character, and, to ſoften the rigour of the decree, tranſlated him 
to Hexham ; and Tumbert, who had given few teſtimonies of worth, and had been 
an adherent of Eata, in denying Theodore's authority, was depoſed *. There is 
ſomething obſcure in the ancient authors, touching the original diviſion of Nor- 
thumberland, as if Hexham was immediately erected into a biſhopric, and Lin- 
disfarne left open for Wilfrid. If the reader is curious to enquire farther, he is 
referred to the quotations below . OE 
Egfrid, not content with governing his own people in peace, in 684 ſent his 
forces againſt the Iriſh, under the conduct of Bertfred, an experienced general, 
hoping to conquer the country. Bede repreſents them as a mild and inoffenſive 
people, conſtantly deſirous of maintaining peace with Britain: Nor does any au— 
thor aſſign a plauſible pretext for his attacking them. Much bloodſhed enlued, 
and the Saxon general, in outrageous cruelty, put the eccleſiaſtics to death, pilla- 
ged and deſtroyed churches and religious houſes. Ihe iſlanders, at firſt intimi- 
dated, fled before him; but at length, exaſperated by this barbarity, and armed 
with deſpair, they turned upon the Saxons, who were every where diſcomfited, 
and beaten back to the coaſt; and Bertfred was compelled to embark with the 
broken remains of his army, having left the flower of the Northumbrian youth 
dead in this uſeleſs expedition, in which nothing was purchaſed but an odium up- 
on the character of Egfrid. | 
Wilfrid returning to Britain, big with the papal mandate, obtruded himſelf on 
the royal preſence ; but, to his great mortification, found the king exaſperated at 
his inſolence: And it appears that Egfrid expreſſed his utter contempt of the ſen- 
tence, reproached Wilfrid for having procured it by bribery and other illicit means, 
and, as a preſumptuous offender againſt the royal dignity, ordered him into cloſe 
durance. 't he devout Ebba, anxious for the cauſe of religion, which muſt ſer 
in the vulgar eye by ſuch acts of ſeverity againſt the dignified clergy, and touched 
with the depoſed biſhop's lamentable ſituation, interceded with the king for ais 


* Lel. Col. v. i. p. 327. v. ii. p. 338. T Symeon Punclm. p. 44.— Bede, lib. iv, c 12. 28. 
— Ang. Sacra. 
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Uberty, which was obtained after nine months impriſonment, on condition that he 
never afterwards entered the kingdom of Northumberland. Wilfrid travelled in- 
to Mercia, where he was kindly entertained, and had lands given him for erecting 
and maintaining a monaſtery: But he was quickly forced from this retreat; for 
the Mercian king, who had married Egfrid's ſiſter, coming to the knowledge of 
baniſnment, ordered him to quit his territories. He then ſought protection amon 
the Weſt-Saxons, but it was not long before he was again purſued by Egfrid's re- 
ſentment, and his queen's hatred, who ſent agents to procure his diflodgment. 
And thus he was hunted from one country to another, it being impracticable for 
2 to live in any prince's dominions where the Northumbrian monarch had in- 
uence. : 5 

The South-Saxons were yet Heathens. Wilfrid, under the afflictions of ſuch 
enmity and adverſity, was induced to travel into that country to preach the goſpel; 
where the people received a ſtrong impreſſion in his favour, and entertained a 
high opinion of his holineſs, from a mere accidental circumſtance. Ihe country, 
by a great drought, ſuffered famine: After having baptized a multitude of people, 
he kneeled down to prayer, in the open field, and behold abundant ſhowers of 
rain fell to repleniſh the earth. To relieve the immediate hunger of the inhabi- 
tants, he taught them to fiſh with nets, by which means they obtained a comfort- 
able ſupply. By his labours amongſt the South-Saxons it appears, that he wrought 
their converſion ; for he erected a biſhopric in Selſey, and continued in that coun- 
try during Egfrid's life. = 
On the degradation of Tumbert, at the fame ſynod, held at Twyford on the 
Aln, - 


CUTHBER T 


was unanimouſly elected biſhop of the See of Hexham. To this eminent perſon- 
age, from whoſe religious memory ſo much is derived in the courſe of this work, 

eat attention is due. By ſome he is ſaid to have been deſcended of royal blood 
in Ireland ; his father's name Muriardack, and his mother's Sabina, who, going 
a pilgrimage, left their ſon for education at Melros . But it is generally agreed 
that he was born of obſcure parents, and, in his early years, followed the em- 
ployment of a ſhepherd. Bede and Turgot (alias Symeon) would not have ne- 
glected to mention his better birth, as they ſought every occaſion to praiſe him, had 
there been any foundation for it. It has been already obſerved, that, whilſt feeding 
his flocks on the banks of Leder, he had a beatific viſion, and ſaw St Aidan's 
ſpirit aſcend up to heaven f. Whether moved by this ſupernatural cauſe or not, 
he applied to the abbey of Melros, where, in 651, he gained admittance and 
initiation, under Eata and Boiſilus, and there became a monk. His exemplary 
virtue and conduct were ſuch, that, when Eata was removed from Melros to the 
abbacy of Lindisfarne, Cuthbert conſented to attend him, and was made prior. 


* Goodwin, + Symeon Dunelm, p. 24. 
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ine fourteen years reſidence at Melros, the religious fraternity entertained the 
hich ated ad love for his character. On Cata's conſecration, Cuthbert 
became abbot of Lindisfarne, and, as Bede fays, “ by his example and diligence, 
c he inſtructed and brought over many to a regular life and diſcipline, not only 
<« within the limits of the monaſtery, but alſo in the adjacent country. By his 
« piety and teaching, he laboured to recover the people from their erroneous lite 
« and converſation, inſpiring them with the true love of holineſs, and the hope 
« of heaven. Many at that time had fallen into ſuperſtitions, forſaking the true 
« faith, and, in the hours of death, and under the tremendous viſitations of the 
&« plague, neglecting the holy offices of the church, and the true conſolation of 
“ religious faith, reſorted to ſorceries and 1dolatry, endeavouring by inchant- 
« ments and witchcrafts, ſecret arts 4nd invocations of the devil, to counteract 
<« the viſitations of heaven. To corre& ſuch dreadful errors, this holy father 
<« frequently travelled from Lindisfarne, ſometimes on horſeback, but more com- 
« monly on foot, and, paſſing into the villages, brought back ſuch as were fal- 
<« len into errors. He had ſuch powers of elocution, ſuch a zeal in his exhorta- 
<« tions, ſuch a placid and divine countenance, with penetrating looks, that none 
“ durſt ſtand in his preſence without confeſſing his fins. He was accuſtomed to 
<« reſort to the meaner habitations among the mountains, where moſt preachers 
«© were afraid, or diſdained to go, becauſe of the wretched dwellings, and miſer- 
% able way of life, as well as ferocity of the inhabitants: Yet he ſo diligently 
« gave himſelf up to this duty, that ſometimes, on thoſe journies, he did not re- 
ce turn to the monaſtery for a month together; but, all that time, ſojourned among 
e the mountains, with the pooreſt people, preaching to them, and, by his holy 
% example, perſuading to a religious life.“ 
Cuthbert having dwelt in the monaſtery about twelve years *, and conceivin 
that a monaſtic lite afforded enjoyments incompatible with contemplation and the 
ſervice of the Deity, retired from thence, and commenced the life of an ancho- 
rite in the largeſt of the Farne Iſlands, which lies oppoſite to Bambrough, and 
within ſight of his monaſtery, being diſtant from thence only about two leagues. 
Bede ſays, on his going thither, he expreſſed himſelf to his brethren, © If I am 
permitted, by the grace and goodneſs of God, to ſubſiſt there by the labour of 
„ my hands, I will gladly abide in that ſituation : If that is denied me, I ſhall 
quickly return to you.“ © Now this place was deſtitute of wood, water, and 
grain of every kind, and alfo unfit for human dwelling, becauſe of the wicked 
ſpirits and fiends that haunted it.” With the aſſiſtance of his brethren he 
built a cell, with a ſmall oratory, and ſurrounded them with a wall, which cut off 
the view of every oe but that of heaven, He could not have choſen a place 
more adapted to a life of mortification and ſeverity, being on a ſtormy coaſt, ſur- 
rounded by rugged rocks, over which the ſea inceſſantly breaks with horrid tu- 
mult, deſtitute of freſh water, without tree for ſhelter or ornament, or ſhrub bear- 
ing even the meaneſt fruit; nothing wherewith to ſuſtain human life; and, to 
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* Symeon Dunelm. p. 39. 
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complete the ſcene of wretchedneſs, ſaid to be haunted by devils. Miraculovs 
was the change indeed, according to the legend. From the rocks iſſued fountains 
of water; under the tillage of his holy hands, the ſoil produced barley ; trees and 
ſhrubs, by his care, flouriſhed abundantly ; the ſtorms abated, the plains were co- 
vered with verdure, the evil ſpirits were bound in eternal darkneſs, and miniſters 
of grace repeatedly viſited him *. | 

In this ſolitude Cuthbert lived for nine years preceding the ſynod at Twyford 
on Aln, where he was elected to the ere in 684. He ſhewed great reluc- 
tance to this new dignity, at firſt poſitively refuſing the nomination, being de- 
termined not to quit his cell, and the auſterities he had made habitual to him. 
But upon the king's ſailing over to the iſland, accompanied by biſhop Trumwine, 
many nobles and religious, who were preſent at the ſynod, he was prevailed upon 
by the tears of his ſovereign, who, with the whole company, are ſaid to have 
kneeled, and adjured him in the name of God to take upon him the ſacred office. 
He was conſecrated --at York, on the 7th day of April, being Eaſter day, 
in the year 685, and in the 11th of the reign of king Egfrid, who was preſent at 
the conſecration. He was firſt made biſhop of Hexham, but having a partiality 
to Lindisfarne, was tranſlated thither, and Lata was ſent to Hexham. 


*The laſt ile IT viſited, was the Houſe Iſland, the ſequeſtered ſpot where St Cuthbert paſſed the two lat 
years of his life. Here was afterwards eſtabliſhed a priory of Benedictines, for fix or eight monks, ſubor- 
dinate to Durham. A ſquare tower, the remains of a church, and ſome other buildings, are to be ſeen 
there ſtill, and a ſtone coffin, which it is pretended was that of St Cuthbert. At the north end of the iſle 
is a deep chaſm, from the top to the bottom of the rock, communicating to the ſea; through which, in 
tempeſtuous weather, the water is forced with vaſt violence and noiſe, and forms a fine jet d' eau of ſixty 
feet high. It is called by the inhabitants of the oppoſite coaſt, the Churn.— Pennant's Tour in Scotland, 
p- 38. 

In Bede's Life of St Cuthbert, we are told the Saint's cell was not the only erection on the iſland, for 
there was a larger houfe near the landing place, where the brethren, who came to vilit him, lodged. After 
the death of St Cuthbert, ſeveral perſons ſucceſſively occupied this hermitage. Thomae, prior of Dur- 
ham, retired to Farne in the years 1162 and 1163. He had engaged in a controverſy with that arrogant pre- 
late, Hugh biſhop of Durham, touching certain liberties which the monks of that church prompted him 
to maintain, and who, afterwards deſerting him, induced Hugh to procure his depoſition. In the year 
1238, Thomas the ſecond, of Melfonby, ſucceeded in Farne Iſle, where he died. He was elected to the 


See of Durham, but oppoſed by the king. 


In commemoration of theſe examples of religious ſeverity, a priory was founded here, ſubordinate to 
Durham, with a revenue of 13 marks from the corporation of Newcaſtle. The endowment at the diſſolu- 
tion was eſtimated at L. 12: 17: 8. K. Hen. VIII. in the 33d year of his reign, granted it to the dean and 
chapter of Durham.— The remains of theſe edifices are very ragged and confuſed, and ſhew little other 
than marks of ſeverity and inconvenience, notwithſtanding the happy taſte which is denoted in the ſcites of 
moſt of the religious houſes of the ſame date. A part of a ſquare tower is ſtanding, which was built by 
Thomas Caſtell, prior of Durham, in the beginning of the 15th century. Part of the priory is alſo remaining. 


Theſe erections are on the beſt part of the iſland : A little lawn ſkirts the edifices, ſurrounded with rug- 
ged rocks, from whence iſſues a ſpring of freſh water. Since the departure of the religious, this iſland has 
returned almoſt to its priſtine ſtate. It conſiſts of a few acres in the whole ſurface, the chief part of which 
is ſand and rock. A ſcanty herbage takes place indeed in ſome ſpots, eſpecially on the little lawn; but 
there is neither tree or ſhrub. The ſhore is rocky, and ſounding to the hollow ſea which rolls upon it, 
ſending forth a horrid howling. The north-eaſt winds blow fiercely here, and every inclemency of wea- 
ther known to the climate beats on theſe inhoſpitable ſhores, which are tremendous from frequent ſhip- 
wrecks. There is not a coaſt more likely to give one the idea of ſhoals of wandering ſpirits, who viſit the 
Femiſepulta offa, over which they loiter on this fide Styx, whilſt unfriendly whirlwinds cover the remains with 
ſand, and forbid the funeral rites for which the ſpirits languiſh, — View of Northumberland. 
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Lata did not long ſurvive thoſe changes. Cuthbert's conſecration was in the 
laſt year of Egfrid's reign, and Eata died in the firſt year of his ſucceſſor. There 
is not an imputation on the life and character of Eata, but that fingle error of 
incurring the diſpleaſure of the. metropolitan, under whoſe auſpices he had recei- 


ved his dignity “. 


It was the cuſtom of Lindisfarne, from the firſt erection of the See, for the 


biſhop and his clergy to reſide with the abbot and monks; and the monks were, 


as. Bede obſerves, immediately under the biſhop's juriſdiction, and ſometimes the 
ſame perſon was both abbot and biſhop. It muſt be obſerved, that Cuthbert's 
acceptance of this See, after Theodore's ſeverance of the dioceſe of York, is by 
Collier, and other writers, taken up as a cauſe of imputation, as a tacit confirma- 
tion of the wrathful purpoſes of Egfrid, againſt the perſecuted Wilfrid +. 

Before Cuthbert's conſecration, the northern churches received few endowments 
of lands. Of the gift of Hexhamſhire no record is extant ; nor of a decennarie, 
or territory of ten houſeholds for the religious ſociety of women at Weremouth ; 
and that at Hartlepool was another for which there is no better authority. But, 
on the acceſſion of Cuthbert to the See of Lindisfarne, a ſingular grant was made 
by Egbert f. 


„ 


—vyꝛ—ꝛ 


n nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti, amen. Anno Dominic incarnatio- 
nit 68 5, congregata ſynodo juxta fluvium Alne, in loco qui dicitur Toy forth, cui 
Theodorus archiepiſcopus Dorvernenſis præſidebat; cum Cuthbertus multis legatarits 
ac literis ad ſe præmiſſis nequaquam ſud inſuli poſſet erui ; tandem ego Fg fridus 
rex Northumbrorum cum Antiſtite Trumwine, et aliis religiofis viris inſulam navi- 
gavi, et invitum ad ſynodum pertraxi, ubi omnium f uſſione epiſcopatus officium ſuſci- 
pere compellitur : Cui, et omnibus ſucceſſoribus ſuis, cum conſilio Theodori archiepiſ- 
copi et Trumwini, et totius concilii, pro ſalute anime mea, et omnium ſucceſſorum 
meorum, donavi villam que vocatur Creec, et tria milliaria in circuitu ipſius ville. 
Donavi etiam civitatem quæ vocatur Lugubalia, et in circuitu ejus quindecim millia- 
ria, ut hac tam ipſe quam ſucceſſores ſui ad Dei ſervitium inperpetuum habeant, ita 
ficut ego habui, libera et quicta, et ſecundum ſuam wvoluntatem diſponenda. 


i. 


Ego Theodorus, Archiepiſcopus Dorvernenſis, ſubſcripfe. 


| Ego Boſa, Epiſcopus, ſubſcripſi. — 0 
Ego Cedde, Orientalium Saxonum Epiſcopus, ſubſcripſe. + 
Ego Sexul. Merciorum Epiſcopus, ſubſcrip/e. * 
Ego Trumwine, Pictorum Epiſcopus, ſichſcrigſi. + 
Hs Ego Ceadda, Lichfeldenſis Epiſcopus, ſubſcripſi. + | 
Ego Fadhed, Lindiſſi Epiſcopus, ſubſcripſe. " PE 
* Bede, lib. iv. c. 26. lib, v. c. 2. and Anglia Sacra. T7 Symeon Dunelm. p. 46. 


+ Lel. Col. v. i. p. 327. v. ii. p. 368. 
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Hæc donatio ſcripta eſt tempore Agathonis Papæ, anno ætatis regis Egfridi 40, 
regni vero ejus 159 . | 

Iwo things are remarkable in this grant; one that it expreſſes to be made by 
the advice of the biſhops, and of the whole council; and that it gives the lands 
and tenements to the biſhop, and his ſucceſſors, in that large and ample tenure, 
« ita ſicut ego habui, as fully and amply as the king himſelf held the ſame. 
When the nature of the Saxon tenure of lands at that day is confidered, thoſe 
words have a latitude more ſingular than at firlt fight they may ſeem to bear; for 
they carry with them a ſpecial juriſdiction and authority. Beſides the territories 
included in the preceding grant, Egfrid gave to St Cuthbert's See all the lands 
from the walls of the church of St Peter in York, to the welt gate of the city, 
and from the ſame church to the city wall on the ſouth. From this period church- 
poſſeſſions began to increaſe in the north; the religious were no longer content 
with oblations, but graſped after landed property and civil power. 

Some ſhort time preceding St Cuthbert's conſecration, the monaſtery of Col- 
dingham was burnt. The religious ſociety there conſiſted of monks and nuns, 
who occupied ſeparate parts of the edifice. But the ſevere rules of the houſe were 
not ſufficient to prevent a ſhameful relaxation of diſcipline ; inſomuch, that the 
deſtruction of that ſtately edifice was conſidered a judgment, on the crimes and 
pollutions of its inhabitants. 'The monaſtery of Lindisfarne looked upon this 
event with religious horror, and ſoon after Cuthbert was made biſhop, he forbade 
the approach of women to the convent, and even denied them acceſs to the 
church, where the monks performed their devotions. He cauſed a ſmall chapel 
to be erected on a diſtant plain on the iſland for their reception, which, from its 
fituation, was called the green church. Women were afterwards excluded 
churches or cemeteries where St Cuthbert's body reſted ; and fome miraculous 
puniſhments are related which attended infringements on this rule. 

Soon after Cuthbert was ſettled in the See, Egfrid, from a reſtleſs diſpoſition, 
or ambitious for extent of dominion, levied a great army, and marched into the 
territories of the Picts, contrary, as ſaid by ſeveral writers 4, to the opinion of his 
council, and the prophetic admonitions of his biſhop, who foretold the ruinous 
conſequence of the expedition. He ravaged the borders, and, fluſhed with ſucceſs, 
purſued the flying enemy into the heart of the country, among mountains and de- 
files, to which his people were ſtrangers, and where little or no forage was to be 
obtained. When his troops were fainting with fatigue and famine, he underſtood, 
too late, that the flying natives had only made a feint to draw him forward, whilſt 
their main body ſeized thoſe defiles and ſtraits in the mountains by which he muſt 
neceſſarily return. He was conſtrained to fight his way at a great diſadvantage, 
and fell in the field, with halt of his army. The Pitts purſued their advantage, 


* This charter, by ſome, is held to be fictitious. Cedde died in the year 664. Sexulfus was not made 
biſhop of the Mercians till after Ceadda's death, who is alfo ſaid to have figned this charter, and who did 
not die till 672. See Appendix to Smith's Edit. of Bede's works, No. 22. Though theſe circum- 
ſtances impeach the authenticity of the record greatly, yet, as it has been accepted by ſeveral grave and 
learned hiſtorians, I think it beit to give it a place here, with equal attention, as others have done. 
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CUTHBERT, BISHOP OF LIN DISFARNE. 25 
and regained all that extenſive territory the Northumbrians had at different pc- 
riods annexed to their crown. From this fatal overthrow, the throne of Northum- 
berland began to diminiſh in power and ſplendour, and never afterwards poſſeſſed 
thoſe extenſive bounds of dominion which it did at the commencement of Eg- 
frid's reign *. The royal remains were interred in the iſland of Hu. 

Egfrid, though twice married, left no iſſue; his brother Alcfrid, coming from 
his retreat in Ireland, aſcended the throne. The queen, Ermenburga, according 
to Symeon and others, was profeſſed in the nunnery at Carliſle, Cuthbert giving 
her the veil. | 

Cuthbert enjoyed his change of life and dignities but a very ſhort time; for, 
within two years, finding his health declining, and his mind being by habit tem- 
pered more for ſolitude and filence than the duties of his high office, he reſigned 
the See, and returned to his cell in Farne, where he ſurvived only two months, 


| departing this life on the 2oth day of March 687, in the 53d year of the erection 


of the See of Lindisfarne, and 37 years after he had aſſumed the monaſtic habit 
at Melros +. He expreſſed an earneſt deſire to be interred near his little oratory 
in Farne; and it is ſaid a ſtone coffin was prepared for him, the gift of Cedda ; 
and a piece of fine linen, which Viria, the abbeſs of Tynemouth, preſented to 


* The place of this defeat is by ſome ſuppoſed to be on the banks of Solway Frith, and by others al- 
ledged to be further northward, which they ſupport by Hi being the place of Egfrid's ſepulture. —Bot - 
der Hiſt, —Bede—Symeon, &c. i 

+ Wharton, Goodwin, &. In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Ne 249 and 260, and in Gibſon's 
edit. of the Britannia, a curious jewel, reprefenting St Cuthbert, is deſcribed, found near Athelney in So— 


merſetſhire. The portrait is enamelled on gold, drawn fitting in an epiſcopal chair, with the following in- 


ſcription : 
*XELFRED MHEW DEVYPREAN 


Thus'conſtrued : SALFREDUS ME JUSSIT FABRICARI. 


Mr Wallis, ſpeaking of this portrait, has the following remarks :—*© King Alfred preferred theſe cha- 
* ra&ers to the Saxon, and when he ſwayed the ſceptre, brought them into uſe. This curious memorial 
* of St Cuthbert was found in the very place of that glorious monarch's retreat and deliverance from the 
*© Danes, fortified by him in the time of war, and in the time of peace converted into a monaſterv,” Dr 
Muſgrave (who wrote a diſſertation thereon), thinks this curious Cimolium an undeniable inftance of the 
ule of images coming from the Heathens into the Chriſtian church. Dr Hickes has engraven it in his The- 
ſaurus, and is of opinion, that the occaſion of it was the viſion of St Cuthbert, which William of Malmſ- 
bury ſpeaks of, appearing to him and his mother the ſame night, (after he had been beaten by the Danes, 
and retired into Athelney), and aſſuring him that he ſhould be a great king. In memory whereof we may 
well ſuppoſe, that the image upon it is St Cuthbert's, (to whoſe merit he was wont to aſcribe his future 
ſucceſſes over the Danes), and not only ſo, but being plainly made, on purpoſe to hang on a ſtring, it 1s 
very probable that himſelf conſtantly wore it, in honour to this his tntelar ſaint.—It is ſaid to be now in 
the Aſhmolean Muſeum at Oxford. — See Archzologia, vol. ii. p. 68. 72. 


F * So dear was this ſaint to King Alfred, that he made him 
E D E ſhare with him in his ſovereignty, and honoured his name upon 
. „ f his coin, ſtamped on one fide with ZZLFRED REX; on the 
v AY other, CVYDBERHT. 
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26 CUTHBERT, BISHOP OF LINDISFARNE. 


him, was carefully laid up to wrap his remains in. But the monks of Lindisfarne 
prevailed with the biſhop to permit his body to be interred in their church, where 
it was depolited with great funeral pomp, firſt in the cemetery of the old church, 
and afterwards, on occaſion of the cathedral being rebuilt, on the right fide of 
the high altar. For his exemplary piety and virtue, the Church inrolled him in 


the table of Saints. 


Symeon fays, that St Cuthbert, on his death-bed, implored the monks to re- 


move his remains, in caſe the ifland ſhould be diſtreſſed by the ravages of Pa- 


gans, or an enemy who paid no veneration to the Chriſtian church, and from 
thence his panegyriſts infer, that he had a prophetic idea of the troubles which 


- would enſue, or of the enthuſiaſtic veneration which future ages would pay to his 


aſhes. 


The public works aſcribed to him, are the foundation of a monaſtery at Crake, 
reſtoring the nunnery at Carliſle, and eſtabliſhing a ſchool there, tor the advance- 
ment of religion. | 

St Cuthbert was remarkable for an unſhaken ſerenity of temper, and meekneſs 
of demeanour ; by preſerving which, and perſevering in his admonitions, he over- 
came the oppoſitions of the refractory, and brought the religious, eſpecially thoſe 
of his own convent, to ſubmit to the molt rigid monaſtic rules *. In his dreſs he 
was neither nice or ſordid; and, in imitation of him, no garments were uſed in 


that monaſtery of various or coſtly colours, but were, for the moſt part, of the na- 
tural colour of the wool f. 


AL CF REID 


whilſt in Ireland, applied himſelf cloſely to the ſtudy of philoſophy, and revealed 
religion; and is ſpoken of by writers of antiquity, as one of the moſt learned and 
religious princes of that age. 

By the unſucceſsful wars of Egfrid, the limits of the Northumbrian kingdom 
were greatly diminiſned; the Welch had made incroachments on the weſtern bound- 
ary, and the Picts retained what they had recovered, ſo as to ſhut in his dominion 


within Solway and the Tweed. Whatever ſucceſs he had againſt the Picts, produ- 


ced no happier iſſue than to ſecure thoſe limits. About the 13th year of his reign 
Brithricus, otherwiſe Bertus, a general of great character, fell in an enterprize a- 
gainſt that people e 
Although no great ſucceſs in arms give honours to this reign, yet the king's wiſe 
government, and ſalutary laws, procured to him immortal fame: His people were 
happy under his adminiſtration, and his prudent maxims laid the foundation of 


* Bede. 


Tt A new edition of the Legend of St Cuthbert has been given to the public by Mr Allan from his pri- 


yate preſs, from a copy of the original, written by the author Robert Hegge, in the library of Corpus 
Chriſti College, Oxford. | os 


7 Hollingſhead—Bede—Math. Weſtm. - Brithricus Comes Northumbi iæ 


3 CEE Britt mbiiz, volens Ecfridi regis, necem 
y-adbcare, a PiQU interfectus elt, —Plores Hiſtoriorum,—Lel. Col. v. iii. e 
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future ſecurity and proſperity to his dominions. He was attentive to the cauſe of 
religion, and founded {chools for the education of youth “. 

Archbithop Theodore, declining in health and ſtrength, grew anxious to relieve 
his conſcience from the ſeverities he had exerciſed againlt Wilfrid, ſought there- 
fore to regain his friendſhip ; and, through his intereſt with the king, and earneſt 
ſolicitations in his favour, obtained his reſtoration. At Wilfrid s return into the 
Northumbrian dominions, the king put him in poſſeſſion of his church of Ilex- 
ham, St John of Beverley having vacated that See on his tranſlation to York. It 
appears that Wilfrid, during a vacancy of one year, exerciſed the epiſcopal func- 
tion for Lindisfarne, until the conſecration of Eadbert. In a ſhort time after- 
wards, he was reſtored to the See of York. He had no ſooner re- aſſumed this 
dignity, than his ungovernable ambition and arrogance blazed out a-new. The 
See of Vork, at his firſt aſſumption of the epiſcopal dignity, held in unity the 
kingdom of Northumberland : At his reſtoration, it ſtood diſmembered. He 
made injudicious pretenſions and claims to effect a re- union of Hexham and Lin- 
disfarne, ſo as that the whole eccleſiaftical juriſdiction might be compriſed in the 
church of Vork; which ſo exaſperated the king, and was a thing ſo inconſiſtent 
with the politics of the times, that he was again expelled, and obliged to fly the 
realm. Collier, from the authority of Eddius, ch. 43. and 44. ſays, The grounds 
of this rupture were, © becauſe the king had ſecularized part of the revenues of 
«© St Peter's church of York, diſſolved the monaſtic inſtitution of Hexham, and 
„taken away the privileges granted by the crown, and confirmed by Pope Aga- 
« tho: And, laſtly, that the king would compel Wilfrid to be ſubject to the or- 
« ders and injunctions of Theodore. Wilfrid refuſing to comply with ſuch au- 
e thority, and inſiſting on reſtitution in the other matters, was baniſhed.” 


EA DB E RT 


was conſecrated biſhop of Lindisfarne in 688. He was a learned man, of ex- 
emplary life and piety, and a moſt humane and charitable diſpoſition. 

In the year 690, Theodore departed this life at the age of eighty-eight. Among! 
the many laudable works he accompliſhed, two are of chief conſequence to poſte- 
rity. He was a great encourager of learning, and liberal education, for which 
purpoſe he eſtabliſhed public ſchools, and collected from abroad a very valuable 
library, both of Greek and Latin authors, ſome of the manuſcripts remaining 
to this day f. Whitlock in his notes upon Bede, reports, from the Codex Can- 
taurienſis, in manuſcript, that Theodore made a great improvement in the Eng- 
Iſh churches, ſet the diſtinctions of pariſhes on foot, and brought them forward 


towards the preſent form. Bede, as Dr Stillingfleet obſerves, mentions the pro- 


greſs of this deſign in ſeveral places, as alſo do the Saxon councils f. 
The laws of Ina, king of the Weſt-Saxons, are ſuppoſed to have taken place 
about the year 690; the fourth ſection of which is to the tollowing purport : 


» Alfridus frater regis Ecfridi doctus in ſcripturis, ſtrenuus in bello, reg. 20 annis.— len. Hunt. Idi. 


T Antiq. Brit. in Theodore, p. 53. t Stillingfleet's Eccl. Caſes. 
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& The firſt fruits of ſeeds, or the church-dues ariſing from the product of corn, 
«© Kc. are to be paid at the feaſt of St Martin; and let him that fails in the pay- 
„ ment forfeit 40s. *;* as Lambert reads it; or 60 8. according to Sir Henry 
Spelman +; and, beſides, pay the dues twelve times over: And, in ſection 62d, 
* Church-dues are to be paid where the perſon owing them dwells, in the midſt 
“ of winter.” Iheſe laws are mentioned, as they appear to be the firſt on re- 
cord touching ſuch kind of maintenance for the church. The oblations and gifts 
of the people, which firſt aroſe in benevolence, as acts of piety, were grown, 
by uſage and cuſtom, into a right, and now advanced into the firmer title of or- 
dinance. It is from thence that modern lawyers ſay, that tythes are due of com- 
mon right, as having exiſted from the firſt eſtabliſhment of churches, and made 
regular from the diviſion of parochial limits. To return to Wilfrid: — 

In his ſecond baniſhment, he ſought refuge in the court of Mercia, where he 
won upon the ear of Etheldred, and gained from him the biſhopric of Leiceſter, 
Adverſity is faid to be the ſchool of wiſdom, but it did not prove fo to Wilfrid; 
for, in his new ſtation, he conducted himſelf with ſuch inſolence and impropriety, 
that he incurred the diſpleaſure of the Mercian king and the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, who brought him to judgment before a ſynod. 

The deſign of convening this aſſembly, it is thought, was to perſuade Wilfrid 
to reſign his biſhopric ; and, if they could not prevail upon him, the next point 
was to get him condemned by a majority of the biſhops, that ſo the odium of expel- 
ling him from the metropolitan See might be taken off from the king. In Wilfrid's 
defence, he reproached the Synod with open oppoſition to the authority of the See of 
Rome, for two and twenty years together. The firſt ſentence this Synod pronoun- 
ced againſt him, and which was agreed to by the king and the archbiſhop, was, 
That he ſhould be diſſeixed of all his revenues, both in the kingdoms of the Northum- 
brians and Mercians. The ſeverity of this judgment ſtartled ſome of the moſt ten- 


der conſciences, and, after a remonſtrance, it was ſo far mitigated, that Wilfrid 


ſhould poſſeſs his monaſtery of Ripon, if he would bind himſelf not to go out 
of its precincts without the king's leave, nor execute any part of the epiſcopal 
function. Wilfrid exclaimed vehemently againſt theſe proceedings, and declared 
his reſolution to appeal to Rome for redreſs. He was now 70 years of age, and 
yet his powers were ſo little debilitated, and his paſſions continued fo warm, that 
he again journeyed to Rome, where, in ſpite of the charaQter of a turbulent and 
contentious prelate, which he carried along with him, he obtained a decree for 
his reſtoration. Returning a ſecond time with the papal mandate, and at a more 
propitious ſeaſon to obtain the reward of his labour, the archbiſhop found it con- 
venient to acquieſce ; for the Mercian king had aſſumed the habit of a monk; 
and the king of Northumberland, under the attacks of a dangerous diſeaſe, feel- 
ing compunctions for the ſufferings of Wilfrid, was reconciled to him. 

During this time, Eadbert, with a ſoul full of benevolence, diſcovering that the 
exaction of the Irypicpcearra, (church-dues or tythes, as the word is variouſly con- 


* A Saxon ſhilling conſiſted of five pence ſterling. 
IJ. ambert Archionom. p. 2. Spelman Concil, vol. i. p. 125. + Coelher's Antiq. Britain Eddius. 
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from the lower claſſes of people, was become a grievance, made it a ge- 
2 to reſtore them to the poor. He began, and lived to complete, the ca- 
thedral of Lindisfarne, which he built of ſtone, and covered with lead, the re- 
mains of which are ſtill ſtanding, as repreſented in the annexed plate *, After 
having finiſhed this pious work, he cauſed the body of St Cuthbert to be re- 
moved into a magnificent tomb, prepared for it, on the right fide of the high 
altar. On this occaſion the authorities ſtate, that the body was found perfect 
and uncorrupted, as if {till living, the limbs flexible, and the whole appearance 
more like one that flept than one that was dead; the veſtments in which the corps 
had been interred, remaining clean and whole. The new ſepulchre was elevated 
above the pavement of the church, for better obſervation, and greater reve- 


rence f. 


* The cathedral is in the form of a croſs, the eaſt and weſt limbs of which are yet ſtanding, the other 
parts totally in ruins, and almoſt level with the ground. The order of building in this ſtructure is rude 
and heavy, and moſt of it-in the worſt mode of the early Saxon architecture. Mr Groſe ſays, “Probably 
it was the work of different periods; great part of it ſeems very ancient, the arches being circular, and 
the columns very maſſy, and much like thoſe at Durham, but richer. On the north and ſouth walls there 
are pointed arches, which proves, that part of it at leaſt was built ſince the reign of Henry II. The de- 
ſtruction made by the Danes occaſioned much of this variety to take place. The pillars on which the arches 
riſe in the centre of the croſs, are cluſtered, and plain capitalled, being the corner ſupporters of the great 
tower. Theſe arches are of few members. The chancel ſeems to be of more modern architecture, with 
painted windows, and no fide ailes, and perhaps took date, as Mr Groſe obſerves, after the reign of King 
Henry II. when this church became a cell of monks, ſubordinate to Durham. The nave of the church con- 
fiſts of a wide centre, and two fide ailes, the columns of which are heavy, and the arches circular. In the 
ſuperſtructure of the north and ſouth walls, pointed arches appear. The windows are narrow, ornamented 
with a corner pilafter, and a moulding of few members. The walls are very thick, and every part wears 
a gloomy countenance, The ſouth wall of the middle tower is ſtanding, about fifty feet high; and one 
corner tower, on the weſt end of the church, remains perfect. Theſe ruins till retain one moſt ſingular 
beauty : Under the tower was a fine canopy arch, a vault or dome, with ribs or bows ſpringing from the 
angles, and crofling each other diagonally. One of the arches yet ſtands, unloaded with any ſuperſtruc- 
ture, ſupported by the ſouth-eaſt and north-weſt corner pillars, and ornamented with the dancette or zig- 
zag moulding, much uſed in the old Saxon architecture, ſtretching a fine bow over the chaſm and ruins oc- 
caſioned by the falling in of the ailes. The chief parts of the ſtructure are compoſed of a ſoft red free- 
ſtone, which yields much to time, and renders the aſpect of the building dark and melancholy. Mr Groſe's 
account comprehends the following particulars : — Various fragments of the offices of this monaſtery are 
{till ſtanding, and foundations of buildings are ſcattered over a cloſe of near four acres. The main walls of 
the church, on the north and ſouth fides, are ſtill ſtanding, though much out of the perpendicular, in- 
clining outwards ſo conſiderably, as to make the horizontal diſtance between them at the top exceed, by 
near two feet, that at the bottom. Another winter or two ſeems to be the utmoſt they can ſtand. This 
building conſiſts of a body and two fide ailes, into which it is divided by a double row of verv ſolid co- 
lumns, whoſe ſhafts are richly ornamented. Each row has five columns, of four different conſtructions, 
and two pilaſters in the walls on the eaſt and weſt ends ;” (this he ſpeaks of the nave). © The ſhafts of 
theſe columns are about twelve feet high, their diameters about five: Their capitals and pedeſtals are 
plain; they ſupport circular arches, having over each arch two ranges of windows; the loweſt, large, and 
in pairs, ſeparated only. by a ſhort column ; the upper, ſmall and fingle. The length of the building is 
about 138 feet, the breadth of the body 18 feet, and that of the two fide ailes, about ꝗ feet each.” 

The proſpect from this iſland is beautiful : To the northward you command the town of Berwick, over 
an arm of the ſea, about ſeven miles in breadth. At near the ſame diſtance, to the ſouth, you view Bam- 
brough Cattle, on a bold promontory. On the one hand you have a view of the open ſea, at the time of 
our obſervation, calm and reſplendent, ſcattered over with veſſels; and, on the other hand, a narrow 
channel, by which this land is inſulated, about two miles in width. The diſtant ſhore exhibits a beautiful 
hanging landſcape of cultivated country, graced with a multitude of hamlets, villages, and woodlands.— 
For a particular account of this place, ſce the Author's View of Northumberland, vol. ii. p. 3. 


T Wharton's Angl. Sacra—Symeon Dunelm. p. 55. and 57. 
I After 
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After having executed this great work, and held the See ten years, Eadbert de- 


parted this life in the year 698, and was interred in the ſpot where St Cuthbert's 
remains had been firſt depoſited “. 


777 


or, agreeable to ſome authors, Egfridth, was the next who poſſeſſed the See, a 
monk of Lindisfarne, and one of the moſt learned men of his time. He tranſ- 
lated the Goſpels into Latin; which work, after his death, was highly decorated 
by his ſucceſſor, with gold and jewels. Bilfrid, an hermit, illuminated it with 
various paintings, and rich devices; and Adred, a prieſt, interlined it with a Sax- 
on verſion. This curious work is now depoſited in the Britiſh Muſeum, in the 
Cottonian Collection +. Under this learned prelate's patronage, the venerable Bede 
wrote the life of St Cuthbert. Bede undertook to remonſtrate to the biſhop on 
his neglect of the duties of his high office; for though he had, ſoon after his co- 
ming to the See, through his veneration for the memory of St Cuthbert, repaired 
and beautified his little oratory on Farne, yet he did not follow ſo cloſely his ex- 
emplary life, as Bede conceived he ought to have done, for the honour of reli- 
gion; whereupon he took upon him to dictate to the prelate. The epiſtle wrote 
on this occaſion was ſaid to be the means of Eadirid's attending more ſtrictly to 
his ſtudies ; and from that time he tranſlated a great part of the Goſpels into the 
Saxon language, for an eaſier communication to the people. 
well adapted to the age, and are ſtill not uninſtructive to prelates of more modern 
and learned times. Ihe ſubjects of his expoſtulation were chiefly the importance 
of a biſhop's duty, and the greatneſs of the charge which he had afſumed. He 
entreated him to recogniſe the divine commiſſion, as being the ordination of the 
great miſſionary of Heaven; that he ſhould rebuke the proud in the vanity of their 
high ſtation, and inſtruct them in the duties of humiliation ; that they ſhould not 
ere& churches for the ſake of popular admiration and worldly honour, but as 
works of piety only, for the propagation of religion and virtue; that he ſhould 
viſit his clergy, and reprove, or lop off, thoſe branches which were contaminated 
with the vices of the age; and that his leiſure hours ſhould be appropriated to acts 
of devotion and ſtudy, and not facrificed to pleaſures, luxuries, and uſeleſs 
eaſe J. 

rp Eadfrid's epiſcopacy, King Alefrid departed this life, in the year 705. 


7 
In his youth he married Kenburg, the daughter of Peada the Mercian, and had 
iſſue by her one ſon, 


* Lel. Col. v. ii. p. 370.— Symeon Dunelm. p. 59,—Bede. 
+ Quatuor Evangelia Lat. ex verſione Hieron. cum interlineari Saxonica, &c. Idem Codex eſt is d 


f e quo 
tot miracula narrantur in Chronicis et Annalibus Dunelm, Eccleſiæ. - Nero, d. iv.— See a curious 8 
men of this book in Strut's Chronicle. 
＋ Angl. Sacra—Lcl. Col. v. i. p. 328. 370.—Symeon Dunelm. p. 60. 
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Bede's maxims were 
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an infant of eight years of age, under the guardianſhip of a powerful lord, na- 
med Brithric, 

Eadulph, a lord of the country, taking advantage of Oſred's youth, made an 
attempt to uſurp the throne, aſſtſted by a powerful party, who proclaimed him 
king. This obliged Oſred and his guardian to ſhut themſelves up in Bambrough 
Caſtle, where the unſkilful uſurper immediately beſieged them; and, inſtead of 
marching through the country, ſeizing the ſtrong-holds, and receiving allegiance . 
from the people, he waſted his time in a fruitleſs attempt to take this impregnable 
fortreſs, which gave the king's friends an opportunity to recover from their ſur- 
priſe, and a means of levying troops for the defence of their lawful ſovereign. 
It was not long before Eadulph diſcovered his party was weakened, the populace 
were deſerting him, and his cauſe more perilous than he at firſt conceived. Troops 
were marching from every quarter to ſurround him, and all his ſafety ſeemed to 
depend on raifing the ſiege. Sudden and haſty meaſures are attended with confu- 
Gon ; Brithric, obſerving what was doing in the beſieger's lines, and before Fa- 
dulph could eſcape, made a ſucceſsful ſally, took the uſurper priſoner, and im- 
mediately ſtruck off his head before the walls of Bambrough “. 

During this ſhort uſurpation, Wilfrid, not doubting of Eadulph's ſucceſs, very 
impolitically repaired to him, in hopes of ſecuring his friendſhip and protection. 
But Eadulph knowing him to be hated by the Northumbrians, and willing to do 
them a pleaſure, gave him a very ill reception, forbidding him ever to appear 
again in his preſence. Brithric did not remain uninformed of Wilſrid's conduct, 


and deſpiſed him for it +. h 


As ſoon as the rebellion was ſuppreſſed, and Oſred's throne ſecured, Berth- 
wald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, became Wilfrid's advocate, and prevailed with 
the king to aſſemble a council, near the river Nid, to deliberate on this prelate's 
extraordinary caſe, The king was attended by three northern biſhops, and ſeve- 
ral abbots : The abbels Elfleda, the deceaſed king Alcfrid's fiſter, was alſo pre- 
lent. Ihe abbeſs declared, that her royal brother, on his death-bed; had promi- 
{ed to ſtand by the decree of the apoſtolic See; and, in caſe of his death, he 
charged his ſucceſſor with the performance. Brithric was alſo preſent, and, ha- 
ving forgot his reſentment againſt Wilfrid, for the love of truth and juſtice, ſaid, 
that when they were hard preſſed during the ſiege of Bambrough, they made a 
ſolemn vow of compliance. On which the biſhops agreed to the following accom- 
modation: That John of Beverley, bithop of Hexham, ſhould be removed to 
x ork, vacant by the death of Boſa, and that Wilfrid {ſhould be put in poſleſion 
ot the biſhopric and monaſtery of Hexham, together with the abbey of Ripon f. 


S. Malmf.- gax. Ann. Bede - Flor. W igo.—Rapin. 


w Godwin T Eddius—Rapin—Ang]. Sacra. 


* Malmſ.— Camden Eddius— Collier Wharton, &c. 
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Wilfrid ſurvived this accommodation about four years, when he died at his mo- 
naſtery of Oundle in Northamptonſhire, October 12, 1711, aged 76, having held 
the epiſcopal charaQter 45 years. His body was embalmed and interred at Ripon, 
with great ſolemnity and funeral pomp *. He made a nuncupative will, and di- 
vided his eſtate into four parts; one to the churches of St Mary and St Paul ; 
another to the poor; a third to the abbots of Ripon and Oundle, that they 
might be in a condition to make an intereſt at court upon an occaſion ; and the 
remaining part, for the maintenance of thoſe who had followed his fortune, and 
been his companions in exile +. 

When the king arrived at manhood, he fell into the moſt vicious courſes of 
life, and, in the gratification of his luſt, committed innumerable outrages f. Diſ- 
regarding all ranks of religious men, he held the preaching fathers in the utmoſt 
contempt, which, in that age, was eſteemed one of the greateſt acts of impiety. 
Deſpiſing all reſtraint, his brutal habits knew no bounds ; the defilement of the 
marriage bed, the violation of women of all ' ranks, even of nuns, and the pol- 
lution of the moſt ſacred places, were his ordinary offences. After Alcfrid, Oſ- 
wey's natural ſon, came to the crown, all the baſtards of the king's or their de- 
ſcendents imagined they had the ſame right to aſpire to the throne. This proved 
the occaſion of a multitude of troubles. Cenred and Oſric, deſcendents of Ogga, 
natural ſon of Ida, ſeeing the king was deteſted, formed a party againſt him. 
The conſpiracy was abetted by the clergy of all ranks, who, for the general cauſe 
of religion, and particularly their own ſafety and peace, were anxious to depoſe 
this outrageous violator of all laws. An open revolt ſoon took place. Inflamed 
with the cry of religion, the populace, with a burning zeal, took up arms; and 
Oſred, obliged to try the event of battle, was ſlain, in the eleventh year of his 
reign ||. He married Cuthburga, fiſter to Ina, king of the Welt-Saxons, who, 


* Bede gives this epitaph 2 — 


Wilfridus hic magnus requieſcit corpore præſul, 
Hanc domino qui aulam, ductus pietatis amore 
Fecit, et eximio ſacravit nomine Petri; 
Cui claves cæli Chriſtus dedit, arbiter orbis ; 
Atque auro ac Tyrio devotus veſtiit oſtro. 

uin etiam ſublime crucis radiante metallo 
Hic poſuit trophzum, nec non quatuor auro 
Scribi evangelii præcepit in ordine libros, 
Ac thecam e rutilo his condignam condidit auro. 
Paſchalis qui etiam ſolennia tempora curſus, 
Catholici ad juſtum correxit dogma canonis, 
Quem ftatuere patres, dubioque errore remoto, 
Certa ſuz genti oſtendit moderamina ritus z 
Inque locis iſtis monachorum examina crebra 
Colligit, ac monitis, cavit quz regula patrum, 
Sedulus inſtituit, multiſque, domique, foriſque, 
Jactatus nimium per tempora longa periclis, 
Quin decies ternos poſtquam egit epiſcopus annos, 
Tranſit, et gaudens cæleſtia regna petivit. 
Dona, Jeſu, grex ut paſtoris calle ſequatur. 


+ Eddius — Collier. 4 Lel. Col. v. i. p. 139. 


p. 190 — Chron. Winton l Hen. Huntingd.—Lel. Col. v.. 
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deteſting his repeated adulteries, and enormous vices, obtained a divorce, and re- 
tired wh art rat ſhe had founded at Winburn, in Dorſetſhire *®. They had no 


iſſue. 


CEN RED, 


ſupported by his party, uſurped the throne in the year 716; but, after reigning 
8 en this life f. The events of this ſhort period, hiſtorians have 
not recorded. 


. 


on the demiſe of Cenred, ſeized the ſceptre in the year 718; but what were the 
events of the nine, ſome ſay eleven, years of his reign, no hiſtorian hath men- 
tioned. All that is recorded of him, after his uſurpation, 1s, that he ſuffered a 
violent death f. | 

Our pious biſhop was a ſpeQator of theſe convulſions of ſtate ; but whether he 
was engaged in abetting the conſpiracy, by which the wicked Oſred fell, hiſto- 
rians have not ſaid : Neither is it matter for ſurpriſe, that the pens of eccleſiaſtics 
ſhould refuſe to hand down to poſterity, any relation that might impeach the 
character of our venerable prelate. Eadfrid, having held the See twenty-four 
years, departed this life A. D. 721, and was buned at Lindisfarne. | 

During the reign of Oſric, = 


ST 1-8 E.-L; W-0:-:L-D, 


abbot of Melros, an intimate friend of St Cuthbert, ſucceeded to this biſhopric, 
A. D. 724. He cauſed a ponderous croſs of ſtone to be made and erected in 
the ground adjoining the church, which was inſcribed with his name, and other 
memorials. The ſocket, or foot-ſtone, in which it was mortiſed, ſtill lies a few 
paces to the eaſt of the ruined church ||. It was held in ſuch veneration, that, 
after being broken by the Danes, in their firſt deſcent on this iſland, the parts were 
put together by ſkilful workmen, with lead and cement. It was carried, with the 
remains of St Cuthbert, wherever the flying monks wandered with their hol 

charge, and at laſt was placed in the cemetery of Durham cathedral. It has been 
aſſerted to have been the firſt erected in the dioceſe ; but has been already noti- 
ced, that St Oſwald ſet up one in the front of his army, before his ſignal victory 
over Cedwell; and in the diſcourſe which, according to Symeon, St Cuthbert 


held with his brethren, in his dying moments, his requeſt was to be buried near 
a croſs which he himſelf had erected $. = 


* Chron. Sax. Lel. Col. v. i. p. 191. 1 3 
Bede —Lel. Col. v. i. p. 83. oF 3 + Chron. Sax. — Chron. Winton, &c. 


|| Now called the Petting Stone. Whenever a marriage is ſolemnized at the church, after the ceremony, 
the bride is to ſtep upon it, and if ſhe cannot ſtride to the end thereof, it is ſaid the marriage will prove un- 
fortunate.— An account of the croſs will be given in the ſequel of this work. 
$ Cum Deus ſuſceperit animam meam, ſepelite me in hac manſione, juxta oratorium meum ad meridiem 
contra orientalem plagam ſanctæ crucis quam ibidem crexl,-Symeon Dunclm, p. 51. 
There 
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There appears to have been a vacancy in the See for three years before the 
conſecration of our biſhop ; but writers aſſign no cauſe for it, and indeed they 
are filent as to the tranſactions of many years during the reigns of Oſric and 
Cenred. 

Rapin ſays, Oſric on his demiſe left his crown to his couſin Ceolwlph ; but 
the fact ſeems to be, that, by the election of the people, 


C 


aſcended the throne in the year 730. He was a lineal deſcendent of Ida, from 
Ogga, his eldeſt illegitimate ſon. At this time the kingdom of Northumber- 
land was undiſturbed by the northern nations. The Pitts had entered into a 
treaty with the Engliſh, and thoſe clans of Scots who dwelt in Britain, kept quiet 
vithin their own frontiers, and attempted nothing upon the Northumbrians “. 
As for the Britons, they refuſed all friendly correſpondence, hated the Engliſh up- 
on the ſcore of the old quarrel, and refuſed to conform to the Romiſh uſage of 
keeping Eaſter. Bede ſays, Now all war and tumult ceaſing, and unity and 
* concord univerſally prevailing, many of Northumberland, as well of the nobi- 
“ lity as lower clafles, laying aſide the uſe of arms, became, both they and their 
5 ſons, religious men.” The king was a pious man, and ſpent his days in de- 
vout exerciſes :' The reins of government were relaxed; a religious enthuſiaſm 
poſſeſſed the people; and that abſtracted indolence took place, in which neither 
arts or ſciences, cultivation of land, or manufactories, advanced. The common- 
wealth muſt always ſuffer under an over-heated zeal, and enthuſiaſtic religion. 
The king being ever at his devotions, the nobles catched the infatuation, and con- 
ceiving ſelf-denial, mortification, and neglect of worldly concerns, moſt accept- 
able to Heaven, they founded religious houſes, built churches, and took on them 
the monaſtic habits. Thoſe who ſhould have appeared in the ſeveral depart- 
ments of government, were ſunk into cells, and the ſtate loſt its neceſſary ſup- 
ports. 'The enthufiaſm allo extended to the lower claſſes. Bede ſeems to have 
had a prophetic ſpirit of the evil conſequences which would enſue ; but it was not 
ſuited to his ſtaulon, to pronounce againſt an error on which the power and grow- 
ing wealth of religious houſes depended. He ſaw, however, that monaſteries, 
unleſs their numbers and conduct were attended to by the legiſlature, would 
prove an injury both to church and itate. this appears by his letter to Egbert, 
biſhop of York, written ſome few years after his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. After 
ſhewing the neceſſity there was for encreaſing epiſcopal Sees, he ſays, © There are 
„ monaſteries encugh that ought to ſpare part of their eſtates for ſuch uſes ; ?? 
and ther fore, © he thought it reaſonable ſome of their lands ſhould be taken from 
& them, and laid to the biſhopric; eſpecially as many of them fell ſhort of the 
rules of their inſtitution: And fince it was commonly ſaid, that ſeveral of 
* thoic places were not ſerviceable to God or the commonwealth, becauſe nei- 
fs ther the exercuies of piety and diſcipline were practiſed, nor the eſtates poſſeſſed 


* Symeon Dunelm. p. 63. 
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« by men in a condition to defend their . country : Therefore, if thoſe houſes 


were ſome of them turned into biſhoprics, it would be a ſeaſonable proviſion 
for the church, and prove a very commendable alteration.” He intreats Eg- 


bert“ to uſe his intereſt with king Ceolwlph to reverſe the charters - of former 
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7 the purpoſes above mentioned, as it had ſometimes happened the 
1 ae over laviſh, and directed amiſs.” He complains farther, 
That the monaſteries were frequently filled with people of unſuitable practices; 
that the country ſeemed overſtocked with thoſe foundations; that there were 
ſcarce eſtates enow left for the laity of condition; and that if this humour in- 
creaſed, the country would become unfurniſhed of troops to defend their fron- 
tiers.” He adds, That ſeveral perſons of quality amongſt the laity, who had 
neither choice or experience of a monaſtic lite, uſed to purchaſe crown-lands, 
under pretence of founding a monaſtery, and then obtain a charter of privi- 
leges, ſigned by the king, the biſhops, and other great men in church and 
ſtate; by theſe expedients working together a great eſtate, and making them- 
ſelves lords of ſeveral villages; and thus getting themſelves diſcharged from the 
ſervices of the common-wealth, they retired tor hberty and eaſe, took the 
range of their fancy, aſſumed the character of abbots, and governed a race of 
monks, without any juſt pretence to ſuch authority: And, what was ſtill more 
irregular, they, in ſome inſtances, had not ſtocked thoſe places with perſons 


properly denominated by the title of religious, but raked together a ſociety of 


{trolling monks, expelled other convents for their miſbehaviour ; and, in other 
inſtances, they had perſuaded their own retinue to take the tonſure and promiſe 
a monaſtic obedience : And, having furniſhed their religious houſes with ſuch 
ill-choſen company, they lived a life perfectly ſecular, under a monaſtic cha- 
racter; bringing their wives into the monaſteries, and were huſbands and ab- 
bots at the ſame time. That, for about thirty years after the death of king 
Alcfrid, the country had run riot in this manner; inſomuch, that there were 

very few of the lord-lieutenants, or governors of towns, who had not ſeized 
the religious juriſdiction of ſome monaſtery, and put their ladies in the ſame 
predicament of guilt, by making them abbeſſes, without paſſing through the 
ſtages of diſcipline and retirement that ought to qualify them for it. And, as 
ill cuſtoms are apt to ſpread, the king's menial ſervants had taken up the ſame 
faſhion. And thus we find a great many inconſiſtent offices and-titles became 
incorporated. The ſame perſons were abbots and miniſters of ſtate; and the 
court and cloiſter were unſuitably tacked together.” To ſtop the growth of 


this diforder, Bede adviſes © the convening of a ſynod ; that a viſitation might 


be begun, and all ſuch unqualified perſons thrown out of the uſurpation.” 


He reminds the biſhop, “ That it is part of the epiſcopal office to inſpe& the 


monaſteries of his dioceſe; to reform whatever is erroneous, both in the prin- 
cipals and inferiors, and not to ſuffer a breach of the rules of the inſtitution. 
It is your province,” ſays he, © to take care that the devil gains no aſcendency 
in places conſecrated to God; that we may not have diſcord inſtead of tran- 


* quillity ; and libertiniſm for ſobriety.” Collier obſerves, “ The ſatire and de- 


clamation 
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« clamation in this epiſtle, ſhews the pious zeal and integrity of the author; 
* who, notwithſtanding he was bred a monk, wrote this letter in a monaſtery, 
% and had ſo great a veneration for the inſtitution, yet was ſo impartial as not 
to diſſemble the miſcarriages crept into the ſtate “.“ 

The reader will pardon this digreſſion, as it has ſuch pointed reference to ſe- 


veral of thoſe religious inſtitutions, to which, in the courſe of this work, parti- 


cular attention muſt be given. This letter alſo ſhews, it was an eſtabliſhment of 
the earlieſt church, that the diſcipline and reformation of monaſteries belonged 
not to the ſecular juriſdiction, but to the biſhop of the dioceſe only, unleſs the 
monks were guilty of a crime againſt the ſtate. 

About this time the Saxons were grown ſo intolerably licentious, giving them- 
ſelves up to luxury and intemperance, that they were the objects of the moſt 
ſevere ſpiritual reprehenſion. It ſeems their diſſolute manners were ſuch, as ren- 
dered them contemptible in foreign countries. Boniface, archbiſhop of Mentz, 
wrote a letter of remonſtrance to this country, charging one of the Saxon ſove- 
reigns with want of N and a total relaxation of virtuous conduct; that he 
lived unmarried, and in a ſtate of incontinence, having tranſgreſſed all religious 
principles ſo far as to be guilty of raviſhing the nuns; from which pernicious ex- 
ample, ſociety was injured, and the name of Chriſtianity brought into reproach. 
The Heathens, he obſerved, reſtrained themſelves from ſuch heinous offences, 
and regarded the marriage-vow with the moſt ſacred reverence. Amongſt the old 
Saxons, if a maid loſt her virtue, and diſhonoured her family, or a married wo- 
man was convicted of adultery, they forced them to be their own executioners, 
and ſtrangle themſelves, to wipe out the diſgrace and ignominy ; and, as an hor- 
rid example, their bodies were burnt to aſhes; and the man who ſeduced them 
was hung over the ſmoaking remains, From ſuch pernicious examples as pre- 
vailed at the time of this pious prelate's letter, he avowed that vice would grow 
into enormity, and become an entail on future ages ; that poſterity would catch 
the infeQtion, and wickedneſs grow univerſal, by which the people would be ſunk 
to the laſt degree of depravity and wretchedneſs ; deyoid of conſcience, honour, 
and courage, they would become traitors at home, and cowards in the field, and, 
in the end, defpicable to God and man ; a ſtriking example of which was then 
exhibited in the Spaniards and Burgundians. Such was the ſpirit of this pious 
remonſtrance. 8 
The depravity cenſured by the good biſhop did not eſcape the female ſex ; 


for, in Boniface's letter to Cuthbert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, there is an ac- 


count of the diſſolute life of ſome of the women of this age, © who uſed to 
<« travel upon pretence of religion, and go in pilgrimage to Rome: To prevent 
“ which, he inſiſted the church and ſtate ought to forbid all women that had 
„taken the veil from ſtrolling into foreign countries; averring that the greateſt 
« part of theſe travellers made a miſerable voyage, and left their honour in 


* Bede—Ep. ad Egbert, p. 261. 263.—Collier—Bede wrote the above letter in the year 735 or 736, 
in which latter he died. He was much indiſpoſed when he wrote it, and never recovered, or he would have 
vifited the biſhop to enforce his requeſt, | 
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ce their pilgrimage; there being few cities, either in Lombardy or France, in 
ce ure Ds thoſe Engliſh proſtitutes were not to be met with ; which 1s a 
« ſhame and ſcandal,” ſays he, © to your whole church “. 3 

So much it was neceſſary to obſerve, from theſe great authorities in church- 
hiſtory, at this period, when it appears the infatuation for religious profeſſion 
prevailed ſo greatly with both ſexes in Northumberland. But to return to Ceo- 
db ald. the king of Mercia, obſerving the unhappy condition of the neigh- 
bouring empire, determined to make his advantage of it, and with a powerful 
army entered Northumberland. He ravaged the borders, ſacked and laid waſte 
their cities, and, loaden with ſpoils, returned in triumph ; whilſt the Northum- 
brians, as idle ſpectators, diſregarded the wreck of empire; many of them, be- 
ing infatuated zealots, received their afflictions as the diſcipline and ſcourge of 
Heaven, eſteeming them ſalutary mortifications, wherein they ſhould find ſpiri- 
tual comfort. Anarchy and confuſion took place, and the ſtate was haſtening to 
diſſolution, when the king, in a phrenzy of zeal, after having reigned eight 
years, abdicated the throne, ang offered his crown at the high altar in the 
church of Lindisfarne, where he aſſumed the cowl in 738 f. Before his abdi- 
cation, he granted an exemption and immunity, to all the churches and religious 
houſes within his realm, from all public taxes, works, and burdens, except on] 
the building of caſtles and bridges f. He brought great revenues to the church, 
and granted in perpetuity a large territory of land, the expreſs boundaries of 
which ſome of the monaſtic writers have preſerved ; but, from the changes of 
names, and the deſtruction even of cities, ſpecified therein, the line cannot now 
be aſcertained. They are thus mentioned; © Brainſhaw and Warkworth, with the 
« church which he had built there: Alſo four villas, called Wudceſter, Hwit- 
“ ingham, Eadulfingham, and Egwulfingham ||.” Of the before-mentioned gift, 
the following are the bounds: Ab aqua vocatur Luia, uſq ad Corwuda, & inde 
uſque at civitatem 45 vocatur Brincewell, & a Cocwuda uſque ad Hafodſcelfe verſus 
orientem, & ab Alna uſque ad dimidiam viam inter Cocwuda & Alna §. If this 
royal monk carried with him riches to the monaſtery, he alſo carried innovations 
to that ſtrict diſcipline for which it had been famed from its foundation, and 
which, once relaxed, gave pretence for others of a more dangerous nature. We 
are told he procured an improvement in the living of the monks, gaining the 
uſe of ale and wine, in the room of water and milk, which were the only li- 
quors they were permitted to have, under the rules inſtituted by Aidan, their 
founder ““. x 

Not having any iſſue, Ceolwlph is ſaid to have bequeathed his ſceptre to his 
couſin- german Edbert, the ſon of Eata, who ſucceeded him. ntering into a 
ſpiritual life might at that time have been eſteemed an extinction of temporal 


rights, But by what authority a Saxon king could diſpoſe of his kingdom, is 
not eaſy to aſcertain. | 


_ * Boniface's letters. T Bede—Malmſ.--Symeon=-&c. 1 Malmſ.-- Lel. Col. v. i. p. 140. 
!! Lel. Col. v. i. p. 328. Lel. Itin. v. vi. p. 35. ** Hove - 
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E 


aſcended the throne in 737, when the realm was in the moſt relaxed and impo- 
tent ſtate: All the neighbouring powers were committing continual depreda- 
tions on his ſubjects, who, like men of diſturbed reaſon, bowed their ſimple 
heads to every affliction, and put their hands in their boſoms, void of ſelf-de- 
fence, the tributary ſtates declaring for freedom and independence. His coro- 
nation was immediately followed by an invaſion of the Picts on the northern fron- 
tiers. Obliged to march with all poſſible expedition to oppoſe them, the Mer- 
cians took advantage of the circumſtance, entered the ſouthern parts of Northum- 
berland, and carried off a large booty. 

How difficult a taſk it was to rouſe the lethargic zealots from their faſcination, 
and drive them to arms, may eaſily be conceived. At length Edbert diſciplined 
and led forth a powerful army, and, with great military proweſs, brought the 
malcontents to their duty, ſubdued the Picts and Britons who were in arms, and 
beat back the Mercians *. 


Our biſhop, of whom we have few memorials, departed this life at Lindiſ- 
farne, in the year 740, and was ſucceeded by 


J 


who was elected the ſame year. 


Iwo years after his conſecration, the royal monk Ceolwlph departed this life 
at Lindisfarne. He was interred there, but afterwards his remains were remo- 
ved to Norham; and, finally, his head reſted in the ſame cenotaph with St Cuth- 
bert at Durham f. 

About the time that Cynewolf was conſecrated to this epiſcopacy, Acca, biſhop 
of Hexham, died; a man ſpoken of by hiſtorians with great veneration, for his 


piety and godly works |. 


Our prelate ſuffered great diſtreſſes during his epiſcopacy ; at firſt, by falling 
under the king's diſpleaſure; and afterwards, by the diſtraction of the ſtate. 


Edbert accuſed him of being acceſlary to the death of Offa, a perſon of the royal 


line, who took refuge in the church of Lindisfarne ||. Some authors fay, his re- 
tufing to deliver up the aſſaſſin, gave the ſuſpicion of his being privy to the crime. 
'The biſhop was impriſoned at Bebbanburg, where he remained in cloſe durance a 
conſiderable time before he made his peace with the king, and was reſtored. 
Higbald, biſhop of Hexham, officiated in the See of Lindisfarne during Cyne- 
wolf's captivity. Wt 

Two things are remarkable in this event; the firſt, that of Offa's taking re- 
fage at the tomb of St Cuthbert. This is the firſt inſtance of ſanctuary we meet 
with in the hiſtory of this church; and we do not find that it was a privilege 


0 Malmſ. I, bs C. 3.— Hen. Hunt. J. iv. — Rapin, & e. = 1 Hoveden—Lel. Col. v. iii. ii 
P. 371. + Ibid. |] Lel. Col. v. ii. p. 371,—Symeon Dunelm. p. 31. $2. 
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anted by any ſovereign, but merely aroſe from the ſanctity and veneration in 
which the ſaint's remains were held. The privilege of ſanctuary has been ex- 
claimed againſt with great virulence, as being an extenſion of eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 
diction inconſiſtent with true policy. It had good conſequences in thoſe days, as 
it allowed the criminal time for making reſtitution, or, under the Saxon laws, he 
muſt have ſuffered immediate pains and puniſhments : It was the proceſs by which 
the rigour of common law was moderated, and, when kept in due reſtraint, was 
of great benefit to mankind : But, by an enormous extenſion which took place, 
it produced infinite miſchiefs to the community. | 

The other remarkable matter was, the impriſonment of a biſſiop, and the ex- 
ertion of regal power therein againſt the church, without a convention. 

Edbert, in the 18th year of his reign, entered into a league with the King of 
the Picts, and, with their united forces, they laid ſiege to the city of Alcluyth, 
afterwards called Dunbarton, which, in Alctrid's reign, had been wreſted from 
the realm by the Welch. On the 1ſt of Auguſt, the Britons, who held the place, 
unable to oppoſe ſuch powerful aſſailants, ſurrendered it; and Deovania, who 
headed a Welch reinforcement, which was coming up to relieve the garriſon, was 
intercepted, and the greateſt part of his troops put to the ſword. Edbert was a 
prince of eminent talents, and high reputation. Pepin, king of France, his co- 
temporary, is ſaid to have kept up a correſpondence with him, and cultivated his 
friendſhip by many royal preſents. In the twenty-firſt year of his reign, when 
he had reſtored peace to his kingdom, when his days were full of honour,—when 
at a time he poſſeſſed his 
people's higheſt veneration and love, and his crown was adorned with the brighteſt 

ems of virtue and illuftrious actions, he was ſeized with the religious infatuation 
of the age, abdicated the throne, and retired to a monaſtery in York, leaving 
his ſceptre to his ſon. In this retreat he lived ten years, enjoying, until the time 
of his death, the daily intercourſe and ſpiritual converſe of Egbert his bro- 
ther, biſhop of York, who departed this life ſome ſhort time after the royal re- 


cluſe. Edbert was interred in the cathedral church, and in the ſame porch the 


pious biſhop was alſo buried “. 


% © I ng 


Edbert's only ſon, aſcended the throne in the year 759, upon his father's abdica- 
tion. He did not reign one year, being ſlain by a domeſtic at a place called 
Micklewoughton. From the authority of the Scala Chronica, it appears he died 


by the procurement of his mother. The reaſon for this unhappy exit is not no- 
ticed by hiſtorians. On this fatal event, | 


* Egbert, being a prelate of an exalted mind, ſuited to his hi h bi 
gh birth, obtained from Rome the archie- 
piſcopal pall, A. D. 736, which none of his predeceſſors had poſſeſſed fince Paulinus. He was an eminent 


icholar, and, for the advancement of learning, erected at York a noble library, in imitati 
: a mitation of what arch- 
biſhop Theodore had done at Canterbury in the preceding century een ikke, 
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MOLLO-ETHEL WALD 


ſeized the ſceptre, a man of noble birth, but not of the royal line. His acceſſion 
was the occaſion of a melancholy ſeries of calamities to Northumberland, and 
proved in the end the deſtruction of the kingdom. A perſon not of the royal 
lineage being ſupported on the throne, was a precedent for all the great men to 
aſpire to the government, as they adopted an idea, they were as well entitled to 
the crown, from natural right, as the princes of the blood, the ſovereignty being 
elective in the people. Hence aroſe thoſe factions that ended at laſt in the entire 
loſs of the public liberty; and from ſuch examples was at length deduced the ſalu- 
tary maxim of the crown's paſling in defcent, reſerving in the people the power of 
depoſing a vicious prince. Some of the nobles who were not of Mollo's intereſt, as 
he aſſumed the diadem by means of a powerful party, thought it allowable for 
them to make the like attempt. Oſwin headed a dangerous faction; he was of 
noble birth, but not deſcended of kings; and poſſeſſing the affections of ſome par- 
tizans, who were diſcontent with Mollo's reign, took the field. This inſurrec- 
tion obliged Mollo, with all expedition, to levy an army, and a deciſive battle 
was ſoon after fought at a place called Edwin's-clive. Other authors ſay it was 
at Eldune, near Melros “, in which Oſwin was ſlain, and his troops routed. Af- 
ter this event, Mollo reigned for ſome time in peace, till he fell by aſſaſſination. 
Alured, or Alcred, a nobleman of great power, deſcended, in the fifth degree, 
from Ida, by Alaric, one of his natural ſons, highly diſſatisfied with Mollo's being 
raiſed to the throne, in preference of the royal line, determined to put him to 
death, as the means of opening his own paſſage to royalty, to which he aſpired in 
right of his anceſtors. 


Mollo-Ethelwald was ſlain in the year 770, leaving one ſon, Ethelred ; but he 
was ſucceeded by 


ALURED, ox ALCRED, x 


who, for about ten years, fat uneaſily on a throne purchaſed by blood. Mollo's 
party were {truck with a panic on his death, and, for ſome time, fat {till under 
this new uſurpation ; but at length, the ſpirit of faction reviving, and their party 
increaſing, the realm was ripe for revolt, and nothing but arms became the cr 

of the people; when Alured, deſerted by his partizans, whom in ſo diſtracted a 
{tate he could not ſerve, or even protect, to avoid a threatening death, during 
the feitival of Eaſter, abandoned York, and for a while ſhut himſelf up in the 


* There are many lines on the Eldune, or Helton Hills, as they are vulgarly called, and a fortified camp 
on the crown of one of them. Eldune is the name of a village, and of the three remarkable hills juſt above 
it, to the weſt. Eldun, Aldyn, Hieldun, Halydon, Yeldun, all mean the ſame village, or the hills hard 
by it; the latter giving name to the village, rather than the village giving name to the hills. Symeon does 
not ſpeak of Eldun as being then without the bounds of the Northumbrian kingdom. The Melros Chro- 
nicle places this victory in 760, and ſays that Unuſt, king of the Picts, died the ſame year, v2 
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fortreſs of Bebbanburg, and afterwards fled for protection to the king of the 
Pics *.—On this deſertion, Mollo's party placed his fon 


» THEIR k 


on the throne. A multitude of factions rent the ſtate, even from the hour of his 
acceſſion, either from the intereſts of thoſe of royal deſcent, ambitious nobles, 
anxious for royalty, or from the moroſe diſpoſition Ethelred diſplayed in his firſt 
maxims of government.- Perhaps all theſe operated to ſtir up the ſucceeding re- 
bellions. Rapin ſays of Ethelred, that he judged the belt way to fix himſelf on 
the throne, was by the death or baniſhment of the heads of the contrary party. 
Accordingly, three of the principal oppoſers of his election were put to death, for 
forged or flight crimes. But this method, inſtead of having the expected effect, 
ſerved only to haſten on the plots of his enemies, whom the death of three in- 
nocent lords +4 ſerved as a pretext for taking up arms. The king, ſending his 
beſt troops againſt them, under the command of a general entirely devoted to his 
ſervice, hoped he ſhould ſpeedily reduce them to obedience. But his army was 
overthrown by the malcontents, at a place called King's-Clift, and his general 
ſlain. In a ſecond engagement, at a place called Holy Thorn, his troops were 
overcome and diſperſed. This threw the king into ſuch a perilous ſituation, that 
he thought it expedient to fave himſeli by flight, and ſeek refuge in ſome of the 
neighbouring ſtates. 
Edelbald and Herebert, two noblemen of great influence, headed thoſe fac- 
tions, and now perceiving no obſtacle remained to fruſtrate their purpoſe, pro- 
ceeded to place | 


£4 FW QLD, 


the brother of Alured, on the throne f. 


Our good old biſhop having filled the See for near forty years, the kingdom 
diſtracted with contrary factions, and the ſtate haſtening to anarchy and diſſolu- 
tion, in the latter twenty years having ſeen five ſovereigns mount the throne of 
Northumberland, exhauſted with age and affliction, reſigned the biſhopric ; and, 
about three years after, died in retirement, A. D. 783, having ſpent the laſt days 
of his life in acts of the ſtricteſt piety and devotion ||. 


* A.D. 784. Bebbanburg is thus deſeribed: -“ Bebba vero civitas urbs eſt munitiſſima, non admodum 
magna, fed quaſi duorum vel trium agrorum ſpatium habens unum introitum cavatum, & gradibus miro 
modo exaltatum. Habet in ſummitate montis eccleſiam perpulchre factam, in qua eſt ſcrinium pretioſum 
in quo involuta Pallio, jacet dextra manus Si. Oſwaldi regis incorrupta, ſicut narrat Beda hiſtoriagraphus 
hujus gentis. Eſt in occidente et in ſummitate ipſius civitatis ſons miro cavatus opere, dulcis ad potandum, 
& puriſſimus ad videndum.“ Ex Hiſtoria Rog. Hoveduni. | 

. . T Adwulf, Kinwulf, Ecca. | | 

F Then this Alcfrede reignid a X yeres, and, after driven away for his ille ruleing, the people choſe 
for their king Ethelred, ſunne to Molle-Ethelwald, and after he had reignid 4 yeres, he was dryven away 
by his barons, that did chuſe Alfwold to their kinge, that was traiteruſly ſlayne of a great man, aud byricd 
at Hexham, after he had reignid 11 yeres.-—-- Scala Chron. lib. ii. | Cs 
I Angl. Sacra—Lel. Col. v. i. p. 328. 


We 
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We do not ſee Cynewolf's name among the biſhops at the ſynod held near 
Rocheſter, A. D. 747, or Egbert's, archbiſhop of York. The reaſon of their 
being abſent might poſſibly be, becauſe they lived in a kingdom independent of 
that of the Mercians, and the king might not be willing to truſt his ſubjects at 
a public meeting under a foreign prince “. | 

Oſulf being king, Pope Adrian ſent 3 biſhop of Oſtia, and Theophilact 
biſhop of Todi, as legates to aſſiſt at the ſynod of Calcuith, as Sir Henry Spel- 
man ſays, A. D. 787. One of the legates travelled into the kingdom of Nor- 
thumberland, and was preſent at a meeting of all the great men of that territory, 
both clergy and laity, when certain orders were agreed to for the diſcipline and 
reformation of manners. The laws of each age point out the vices which then 
prevailed, by the reſtriction they provided. e third order enjoins the biſhop, 
in his viſitation, to pronounce the cenſure of excommunication againſt all perſons 
accuſed of inceſt, divination, witchcraft, and ſacrilege. The tenth forbids the 
clergy to perform divine ſervice without ſtockings ; and that the chalice and pat- 


ten be not made of horn. This gives us but a mean idea of church magnificence 


in that age. The twelfth declares againſt admitting perſons of illegitimate birth 
to the crown; urges ſubmiſſion and obedience to rulers; and, with great ſpiri- 
tual deteſtation, pronounces againſt conſpiracies, rebellion, and acts of violence, 
againſt the king. The thirteenth charges miniſters of juſtice to act uprightly, and 
not to take reward againſt the innocent. The fourteenth, to avoid fraud, violence, 
and laying unjuſt impoſitions upon the church. By the ſixteenth, illegitimate iſ- 
ſue, and particularly the children of nuns, are made incapable of inheriting, 
The ſeventeenth urges the payment of tithes, from the Moſaic law, and the doc- 
trine of the Old Teſtament; and obſerves, that thoſe who refuſe to offer the 
tenth part to God Almighty, are often times reduced to poverty. By the nine- 
teenth, all Heatheniſh cuſtoms are to be aboliſhed ; particularly, the people are 
forbidden to deform their bodies by any ſuperſtitious marks or ſcars, after the 
Pagan manner. Theſe canons were firſt read in the Northumbrian ſynod, where, 
after they had been ſubſcribed to by the king, the biſhops, temporal nobility, and 
inferior clergy of that province, they were brought by the legates to the ſynod of 
Calcuith, and there ratified by the king, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and all 
parties preſent f. — The See did not remain vacant any conſiderable time, 


KIU NU 


being elected thereto, whoſe epiſcopacy was attended with various troubles and 
calamities, not only from an unſettled ſtate, but from foreign foes. Alfwold, 
who had aſſumed the diadem, was of an excellent diſpoſition, and ſo far from 


preſuming to act oppreſſively, in conſequence of the power by which he was ſup- 


ported, he tempered his government with the utmoſt juſtice and mercy. So un- 
happy were the conſequences of removing the diadem from the royal line, and 


* Collier, + Ibid. 
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its being diſpoſed of to the nobility, that faction was cheriſhed in the hearts of 
moſt of the Northumbrians from the time thoſe unpropitious changes took place. 
New and various intereſts aroſe among the people, and ambitious projects fired 
the mind of every nobleman, who poſſeſſed any degree of popularity; 1o that, in 
every diltrict, whatever prince ruled, ſome peculiar diſſatisfaction breathed, and 
the ſpirit of rebellion had its ſundry haunts. The nobility pretended they recei- 
ved a public affront by the exaltation of Alfwold, which diſparaged their better 
merits, and oppoſed their equal right to the ſceptre. 'The excellencies and virtues 
of the king were totally ops goes they aggravated rather than ſerved to con- 
the nobility. At length the people appeared in 
open rebellion, and a conſpiracy was formed againit the king's lite, Alfwold had 
reigned about ten years, when he was treacherouſly, ſlain by a nobleman called 
Siga, a chief of the conſpirators, and one whom he retained about his perſon. 
This crime was perpetrated at a place called Scytleceſter, or Cilcheſter, near the 
wall of Severus, in the month of September, A. D. 788, and the royal remains 
were interred at Hexham *. He left two ſons, Celf, and Celtwin, whoſe tragical 
fate is noticed in its place. 
It does not appear that any one aſcended the throne of Northumberland until 
the year 791, when the prevailing party placed the crown on the head of 


o 5K ED. 


ſon of Alured. His reign was ſhort : The ſame giddy multitude to whom he 
owed his diadem, deprived him of it in leis than a year. He was ſo unfit to rule, 
and appeared ſo contemptible, even in the eyes of his friends, in the affairs of go- 
vernment, that the people depoſed him, and, as ſome ſay, by conſtraint ſhaved 
him for a monk, and thruſt him into a monaſtery at York. Others ſay he fled 


to conceal his diſgrace, and fought ſecurity in ſome foreign country +. "This de- 


poſition was much attributed to Ethelred's party, who, having become very 
powerful, effected his reſtoration, after twelve years exile }. 


ET HE n 


in his malevolent diſpoſition, retained the darkeſt principles of revenge ; and 
when he thought himſelf ſecure on the throne, began to exerciſe the utmoſt ſe. 
verity on thoſe who had appeared againſt him whilſt he formerly held the iceptre 
and them, with their adherents, on various pretences, he enſnared and put to 
death. The ſons of Alfwold having repaired to Vork, where they thought them- 
ſelves ſafe from violence or treachery, were regarded with an eye of jealouſy, leſt, 
m ſome future day, they ſhould lay claim to their father's diadem. By an artful 
addreſs, and promiſes of employment in the ſtate, he ſeduced them from their 


place of ſecurity ; and, as they travelled northward, procured their aſſaſſination, 


* Symeon Dunelm. P 855 — Hoveden-- Chron Sax, — H. Hunt.—Rapi | 
8d | Sax. — II. —Rapin, &c. Red — 
Chron, Sas, — Hoveden - ＋ Symeon Dunelm. p. 86.— Hen. Hunt. B 


near 
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near to Win-wandermere *. His hands were ſtained with blood, and his heart 
hardened with iniquity. By a practiſed policy, and various devices, he enſnared 
the unfortunate Oſred, who, it is faid, retired from the monaſtery into which he 
had been driven, and became a voluntary exile in ſome foreign part, Symeon 
fays, in the Ile of Man. Being invited from thence by ſome of his party, un- 
der aſſurances of ſupport, and afterwards deſerted, he was taken by Ethelred un- 
der accuſation of diſturbing the realm, and put to death at a place called Cunburg. 
Now truſting that every object was removed which could diſturb his government, 
he thought it would ſtrengthen his authority to make an alliance with Offa king 
of Mercia. To this end, without any real cauſe of offence, he divorced his queen, 
and married Elfled, Offa's daughter +. 

During Higbald's epiſcopacy, and in the fifth year of Ethelred's reign, after 
his reſtoration, the Danes, and other roving barbarians from the north, made a 
deſcent upon the Engliſh coaſt, and entering Lindisfarne, not only ſeized the 
cattle, but alſo deſtroyed the monaſtery, pillaged the church, and inhumanly but- 
chered many of the inhabitants, among whom were ſeveral of the eccleſiaſtics. 
The Heathen invaders rejoiced in defiling the facred things, overturning the al- 
tars, and ſpoiling the hallowed ſhrines of their relics and ornaments. In the fol- 
lowing year, they practiſed the ſame acts of cruelty and rapine on the monaſtery 


of Jarrow : But vindictive providence ſoon overtook them; for Ethelred, with 


the aſſiſtance of his father-in-law, Offa king of Mercia, on this ſecond deſcent, 
drove them back with great ſlaughter, and their leader falling into the hands of 
the Engliſh, was put to torture and a lingering death, A ſtorm arifing as the in- 
vaders were making fail from Tynemouth, loaded with ſpoils, diſperſed and ſhat- 
tered their fleet, and a great part of it was wrecked. The inhabitants of the coaſt 


deſtroyed multitudes of the miſerable wretches who eſcaped the ſea f. 


The Danes, whilſt they were 1 their horrid ſpoil in the ſacred places of 
Lindisfarne, were ignorant of the chief treaſure of the religious body there; the 
precious remains from whence ſuch future wealth and honour was to be derived, 
the incorruptible body of St Cuthbert, which ſlept undiſturbed ; and to which, af- 
ter the enemy had quitted the coaſt, the biſhop, and ſurviving monks, who fled 
from the cruelty of the barbarians, returned; and, with religious zeal, they in- 
ſtantly ſet about to repair the damage the facred edifices had ſuſtained ||. 
Ethelred's tyranny and vices were odious, and all his ſubjects groaned under 
their oppreſſions: At length, attempting to ſend Ardulf, one of the principal 
lords of he country, into exile, together with the enormity of his other crimes, 
which called aloud for redreſs, rouſed the people, who could no longer ſupport 
their afflictions: Cabals and inſurrections were diſcovered in every quarter of the 
kingdom, which at length ripened into a general revolt. The civil war which 


ſucceeded having harraſſed the country for two years, and not yet promiſing a 


ſpeedy iſſue, the malcontents found means to have the king aſſaſſinated on the 15th 
day of April, A. D. 795, at Cobre, (Corbridge), he having reigned near four 


years after his reſtoration 5. 


* Now Winandermere, or Windermere. + Hoveden—Leland, 1 Leland, || Symeon 
Eunelm. p. 86. Hen. Hunting. | | 
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Moſt of the biſhops and temporal lords, being ſhocked at ſuch repeated crimes 
of treaſon and rebellion, quitted the country. Alcuinus reports, that Charles the 
Great of France, who was a friend of Ethelred, was highly offended with the 
diſloyalty of the Northumbrians, branded them with the character of perfidious 
regicides, declared them worſe than Heathens, and, had he not been ſoftened by 
the interceſſion of Alcuinus, was reſolved to revenge the quarrel of their princes, 
and make war upon them with a vengeance that threatened their utter deſtruc- 
tion *. | | 

A. D. 796. The parties who had effected the deſtruction of Ethelred were fo 
powerful as to place 


o 8 BALD, 


a creature of their own, upon the throne. Full of rejoicing at the proclamation 
of their new king, they were unſuſpicious of the power and practices of their ad- 
verſaries, who concerted their meaſures ſo well, that he was depoſed, after the 
ſhort enjoyment of royalty for twenty-ſeven days , and placed 


DD 
on the throne. Higbald 1, having experienced ſo many ſorrows, from the grief 
of having beheld the warfare and diſtraction of the people, the coronation, depo- 
ſition, and death, of ſeveral uſurpers, the anarchy of the province, and, added 
to theſe evils, having beheld the church and monaſtery of Lindisfarne ſpoiled and 
laid waſte, and many of his brethren ſlain as they graſped the altars of his church, 
in the twenty - ſecond year of his epiſcopacy, and on the 25th of May 803, depart- 
ed this life ||. ä 
During the latter part of Higbald's life, a ſynod was held at Finchale $ in the 
kingdom of Northumberland, compoſed of the principal clergy and laity; the 
deſign of which was to enforce the regulation of diſcipline and manners to the old 
ſtandard, and to revive ſeveral conſtitutions relative to church and ſtate, which, 
from the diſtraction of public affairs, were neglected, and grown into diſuſe. At 


this aſſembly, archbiſhop Eanbald was preſent. Ihe next ucceſſor to the See of 
Lindisfarne was 


2.2 B00 DR 1 
conſecrated by archbiſhop Eanhald, Eanbert and Badulf, two other biſhops, being 


preſent at the ceremony, which was periormed on the 3d day of June, at By- 
well. e . 


* Malmſ.—Collier, &c. | T Hoveden—Lel. Col. v. iii. 


J Lel. Col. „ i. p. 328. — Scala Chrom. lib. fi. t Angl. Sacra, 


3 5 th 3 annoy fyncdus coacta of in Northymbrorum terra apud Pincanhale 4 Ncn. Sep- 
tembris. Hocie Tinkley in agro Dunholmenſi ad ripam erientalem fluminis Were. Gibſon's edit. of th 
Saxon Chronicle, p. 64. | | | at 
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Ardulf poſſeſſed the throne, embroiled in civil war, faction and conſpiracy, 
He held it by force of arms, and wielded a ſceptre imbrued in blood. Alcred, 
though dead, left a ſon, Alchmund, who came forth amidſt the troubles of the 
{tate to claim his ſhare in the confuſion and diſtreſſes of the times, at once to re- 
venge the diſgraces of his father, and ſtretch forth his hand to gain his diadem. 
Alchmund, poſſeſſed of great popularity, was the head of a faction which threat- 
ened to give the king much trouble. Thoſe circumſtances induced Ardulf to 
deviſe his death, which he got effected, but not without ſuſpicion of the part he 
had taken in it. By the death of Alchmund the ancient race of Northumbrian 
kings was totally extinguiſhed : The ſingular ſanctity of his manners, and the 
treachery by which he fell, occaſioned him to be looked upon as a martyr, and 
ranked among the ſaints “. 

Ardulf, amidſt all the troubles of his reign, ſhewed much intrepidity and ſpirit. 
He not only ſubdued Wada +, the chief of the conſpirators, who killed Ethelred, 
in a pitched battle fought at Billingham, in which there was great ſlaughter, but 
alſo, on account of his enemies being protected by Kenulf king of Mercia, he 
levied a great army, and marched to attack that ſovereign's territories, who pre- 
pared with equal alacrity to.receive him. But when the armies were ready to en- 
gage, a reconciliation was effected by the interpoſition of the prelates and nobles 
of each nation, and a peace concluded, to continue during the lives of the kings, 

The death of Alchmund ſtill diſturbed the minds of the people: The reflec- 
tion, that in him they loſt the laſt remains of the royal lineage, a race of princes 
under-whom their ſtate had its origin, and grew up to honour, aggravated their 
misfortunes. Their diſſatisfaction, at length, broke out into a flame; they took 
up arms, and ſet Aldric at their head : But this general being vanquiſhed, and 
falling in battle, the diſconcerted malcontents diſperſed themſelves, and waited a 
more favourable opportunity to purſue their vengeance. It was not long before 
the hour arrived; the party increaſed rapidly; the murmurs againſt the king's 
cruelty prevailed, and contaminated the minds of many, who were originally in 
his intereft, but who now forſook their allegiance. The clamour at length grew 
ſo general, that the king was glad to conceal himſelf from the fury which raged 
againſt him, and eſcape privily to the court of Charles the Great, where he had a 
ſecure aſylum . | 


ALF. AL 
who was then the favourite of the people, aſſumed the precarious diadem, defiled 
with uſurpation, tyranny, and debaſed blood. He reigned only two years, and 


X Symeon, p. 89.—Lel. Col. v. iii. + Lel. Col. 
+ Eardulf was the ſon of a great noble, or general, of the fame name, who had been put to death by 


the orders of K. Ethelred, in 592. His fon, now made king, was recalled from exile, and was the firſt 


Saxon king, and the only one, fo far as appears in the heptarchy, who was conſecrated by the ceremony 
of unction, which he received in the cathedral of York from the hands of archbiſhop Eanbald, aſſiſted by 
Higbald, Ethelbald, and Budowulf, biſhops of Lindisfarne, Hexham, and Whitheru. 
A. D. 796.—Chr. Sax.—Ridpath, p. 36. 

Ardulf reg. annis 12, & a ſuis fugatus eſt a regno ſus. Poſtea Northanhumbrin apparet inſania nequitiæ 
præoccupati al:quantiſper five rege fuerunt, et Ecbrighto regi egncordati ſunt.— H. Hunt. 
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hiſtorians ſay nothing of the events of that ſhort period, which was cloſed by the 
death of this ſovereign. His ſucceſſor 


e 


the ſon of Ardulf, is as little noticed by the writers of antiquity, otherwiſe than 
that during his reign the great event took place which totally diſſolved the hep- 
tarchy, and united its ſeveral kingdoms under the crown of Egbert, who had 
reigned only over the Weſt-Saxons. 3 N 

Our prelate, of whom little is ſaid by hiſtorians, held the See, amidſt the con- 
ſuſion and broils before related, for near eighteen years, and departed this lite 
in the year 821 *. 

RB e 
ſucceeded to the See, during whoſe prelacy the great event before mentioned, 
the acceſſion of Northumberland to the crown of Egbert, took place. 

This material revolution claims the reader's attention to a ſhort digreſſion, in or- 
der that he may proceed regularly to the time when the crown of Northumber- 
land was degraded, and worn by a viceroy. 

Egbert, ſon of Alchmund, deſcended from Eſa, Eoppa, Inigiſil, Cemed, who 
was the fourth from Ceaulin, was become very popular in Weſſex, during the 
reign of Brithric, who, growing jealous of his riſing merit, determined to remove 
him. Egbert, gaining information of the ſnares laid for him, fled into Mercia, 
and from thence to France, where he remained twelve years, attending to thoſe 
ſtudies which might not only poliſh and adorn his mind, but alſo accompliſh him 
in the knowledge of the true intereſts of the nations of Europe, of the interior 
wealth of ſtates, of civil polity, and thoſe maxims and laws which would render 
a growing people powerful, rich and happy. It is preſumed by ſeveral authors, 
that, during this retreat, he formed the project of uniting the ſtates of the hep- 
tarchy. In the year 799, Brithric was poiſoned by his queen Edburga, which ca- 
taſtrophe accelerated Egbert's acceſſion to the throne. His firſt attention was to 
train, arm, and dilcipline his troops, after the mode and military art he had ſeen 
practiſed in France, and of which he had acquired a perfect knowledge 4 When 
he had thus not only brought his ſubjects into a new array and diſcipline, but alſo 
thereby fully difcovered the ſtrength of his Kingdom, he began to arrange what 
was neceſſary for the execution of his project. He travelled through the different 
diſtricts of his dominions, inſpected and ſettled all matters relative to govern- 
ment and civil polity, relieved the oppreſſed, puniſhed the officers in the ſeveral 


* 3 . . . 4 . . 
DOE Ecgbertns ia Higbaldi locum clectus, ab Eanbaldo archiepiſcopo Ebor. Eanberto Haguſtaldenſi & Dal- 
dulio Wittemenii epiſcopis conſecratus eſt apud Bigwell 802, 11. Junii. Sedit annis 18. Obiit itaque 821, 
r ae er. 5 reponat.—— Wharton's Angl. Sacra. —Lel. Col. v. i. fo. 328. v. ii. 371. | 
At Ecgberto peractis in epiſcopatu decem et octo annis defunctc, Heathured faccedi in officio regi- 
minis ROVEM annos tranſcgit.— Sym. Dunelm. p. 89. | 2 e OM NP 
| + Tligden, 251,—Wa!mL. 
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departments of civil juriſdiction who had tranſgreſſed the laws, and harraſſed the 
ſubject ; cheriſhed the church; and, by every wife method his prudence deviſed, 
he endeavoured to gain the love and confidence of his people. 1 

He covered his deſigns with ſuch diſcreet policy, that they were not diſcovered 
even in the progreſs of their execution. He ſtruck his firſt blow againſt the Bri- 
tons of Cornwall, and added their country to his crown. He ſubdued one of 
the dominions of Wales, that country being then ſevered into three principali- 


ties *®. Soon after theſe tranſactions were ended, the king of Mercia died. The 


heptarchy ſtood at that time reduced to five kingdoms, of which Egbert reigned 
over the moſt powerful; in the remaining four, confuſion and anarchy prevailed; 
the ancient race of monarchs were become extinct, and the contending nobles 
ſtruggling for royalty. | 

When Egbert was on the eve of carrying his deſigns into more public execu- 
tion, the new king of Mercia, jealous of his preparations for war, marched with 
a large army towards Saliibury, where a battle was fought with great ſlaughter on 
both fides ; but the victory was Egbert's, and the Mercians, by 1o ſevere an over- 
throw, were not able, for a conſiderable time afterwards, to make a ſtand againſt 
the conqueror, or oppoſe his future meaſures. Egbert was ſenſible of the great 
advantages he ſhould derive from being maſter of the river Thames ; and that it 
was neceſſary for him to make his progreſs againſt Kent, which he ſoon ſubdued, 
Baldred, the king, flying into Mercia. In a little time afterwards, he made him- 
ſelf maſter of Eſſex; and, in the next place, was ſucceſsful in fomenting a quar- 
rel between the Eaſt-Angles and Mercians, upon which a revolt took place, the 
Eaſt-Angles diſowned their ſubjection, and the armies of the two ſtates came to 
an engagement, in which Bernulph, the Mercian king, was flain, and his forces 
routed. The powerful ſtate of Mercia thus divided and weakened, gave a pro- 
per opportunity to Egbert to declare himſelf an adverſary ; and, after ſe- 
veral ſucceſsful battles, he overcame and reduced it to a tributary ſtate. After 
this event the Eaſt-Angles voluntarily ſubmitted themſelves on the ſame terms 
with the Mercians, and Northumberland alone remained unreduced f. 

This northern province was not able to withſtand ſo powerful an adverſary. 
As ſoon as Egbert paſſed the Humber, and advanced with his army to Dore in 
Yorkſhire, the Northumbrians ſubmitted to him, and their fovereign became his 
dependent and tributary f. Rapin fays, © Mercia, Eaſt-Anglia, and Northum- 
c berland, ſtil] preſerved a ſhadow of liberty; but very probably Egbert would 
“ not have ſuffered other kings to be elected after the death of thoſe who were 


% on the throne at the time of the ſubjection of thoſe ſtates, if the Danes, who 
cc 


„take other meaſures.” | 
The government of the heptarchy, reckoning from the time of founding the 

kingdom of Mercia, held 243 years; but if the time ſpent by the Saxons in 

their conqueſts be added, from the arrival of Hengilt to that of Crida, the hep- 


* Higden (p. 25 2.) ſays he alſo took Cheſter from them. T Malmſ.—Ingulph.— Sax. Ann. 


ſhortly after began their invaſions of his Kingdom, had given him time to 
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tarchy will be found to have laſted 378 years, from its beginning to its diſſolu- 
tion “. 

This great revolution in Northumberland took place in the year 827 or 828 }, 
about the twentieth year of the reign of Eanred, and the ſeventh of Heathured's 
prelacy. We do not hear that any material change took place, in the affairs of 
the church; but the privileges and poſſeſſions of the religious in this diſtrict re- 
mained uninfringed. | 

From this period the chronology of the kings of Northumberland 1s rather 
confuſed and uncertain : And, by reaſon of Egbert's ſovereignty over all the 
ſtates of the heptarchy, and the province of Northumberland having become de- 
pendent, the connection in the hiſtory of the church of Lindisfarne and the ſtate, 
is thenceforth much diſunited. 

Heathured g, after preſiding over the church of Lindisfarne for nine years, 
ee this life, and was ſucceeded by Egred, as ſome authors write his name, 
or rather 


. 


a perſon of noble birth, poſſeſſed of an enlarged mind, and ſtrenuous in good 
works. He brought with him great poſſeſſions to the church. From his private 
fortune he built, and gave to the See for ever, the church of Norham, which he 
dedicated to St Peter, St Cuthbert, and St Ceolwlf; and thither he cauſed the 
royal remains to be tranſlated, which, from Ceolwlt's death, had reſted in Lindiſ- 
farne. He gave Jedword to the church, and alſo the church and village which 
he had built at Gainford; together with the reſt of his poſſeſſions between Tyne 
and Tees. He alſo gave thereto his eſtates at Clyff and || Wycliff, on the ſouthern 
banks of Tees, and Billingham in Heortneſs. 

During this prelate's epiſcopacy, Eanred, the tributary king of Northumber— 
land, died; and Ethelred, his ſon, ſucceeded him 8. | 

About this time happened a molt memorable revolution in the neighbouring 
ſtates of the Scots and Picts, the former of whom poſſeſſed the weltern parts of 
the country now called Scotland, and the Picts the eaſtern. Through the inti- 
mate connection which had taken place for ages between theſe people, ſeveral 
intermarriages had happened with thoſe of royal blood; and from thence aroſe a 
deadly teud between the two nations. Dungal, king of the Scots, by reaſon of 
an affinity derived from thence, laid claim to the Pictiſh crown, as heir of their 
deceaſed ſovereign. The Picts refuſed to liſten to his pretenſions, regarding ſuch 
an union as derogatory to their honour, and tending to deprive them of privi- 


- . 1 
. Anno ab incarnat Di. 800 Egbertus rex Weſtfax : univit regno ſuo regna Merc. Cantiorum & Nor- 
t por Cepitque Legeceſtriam, quæ et urbs Legionum dicitur, ſuper Britones, uſque tunc a Britonibus 
Poſſeſſam. Deinde convocatis proceribus ſuis apud Winton. coronatus eſt rex totius Briton. ubi edictum 


A 2 ab illo die omnes Saxones & Jutæ vocarentur Angli, & inſula vocaretur Anglia. —Lel. Col. v. ii, 
T Malmſ. | + Symeon Dunelm. p. 89. 
|| Wyclif unde Wigclif hæreticus originem duxit,—Leland. Symcon Dunelm. p. 89. 
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leges which their anceſtors purchaſed and eſtabliſhed by their valour, and elected 


a new ſovereign of the royal race. A war enſued, in which Dungal loſt his life, 
ſome aflert by treachery, he falling into the hands of the Pics, who butchered him 
with inhuman cruelty. In the ſequel, the PiQtiſh king was flain, and his dominions 
conquered, by Kenneth, Dungal's ſon, who united the two ſtates, and was the 
firſt monarch of all Scotland. It appears the Northumbrian Saxons gave refuge 
to the flying Picts, and aſſiſted them in many ſtruggles to regain their country, 
which terminated only in the increaſe of Kenneth's power, and extenſion of his 
empire ; for, 1n retaliation of the injuries he received from the Saxons, he car- 
ried his arms againſt their moſt northern territories, and deprived them of every 
poſſeſſion which lay on the north of Tweed. From this period it appears the 
Tweed became the boundary between England and Scotland *. Higden, from 
the authority of Giraldus Cambrienſis, ſays, that Kenneth gave fix * to the 
Saxons, and ſubdued all the country from the Scottiſh ſea to the Tweed. An an- 
cient Chronicle in the Colbertin and king of France's _—_— ſays, that Kenneth 
invaded Saxony ſix times, and burnt Dunbar and Melros 

The miſerable diſſolution of the PiQttth ſtate is ſcarce to -be paralleled in hiſ. 
tory: Almoſt every memorial of its exiſtence was deſtroyed, and the very lan- 
guage of the people loſt for every Kenneth's rage and inſatiable revenge for the 
death of his father being ſuch, that nothing leſs than the extirpation of the 
whole race could appeaſe him t: He ſpared neither age or ſex, and razed their 
cities to their foundations, paſſing the ploughſhare over them, that every memorial 
of that people might be clean done out. 

No biſtorian hath given us information how far the war carried on by the Nor- 
thumbrians, in aid of the Pits, was proſecuted with the approbation or know- 
ledge of Egbert, though ſo great a diminution of the Northumbrian territory was 
the "conſequence. We may form two contrary, yet probable, conjectures ; either 
that Egbert acquieſced therein, as being jealous of Dungal and Kenneth's too 


great power, by the union of the Kingdoms ; or that the deſcents of the Danes, 


which harraſſed him ſo much in the years 833 and 835, rendered the northern 
operations of little importance, during that emergency. 

Some authors f| conceive at this period Berwick was firſt fortified, and made a 
ſtronghold and barrier againſt the Saxons, and an oppoſite defence to Bebbanburg, 
which ſtill remained the chief fortreſs of the Northumbrian kingdom. 

By our beſt hiſtorians it is ſaid, the deſcents of the Danes, which harraſſed Eg- 
bert ſo greatly, were all made on the ſouthern parts of Britain; ſo that the 

kingdom of Northumberland does not appear to have been much affected, or the 
church of Lindisfarne at all diſturbed : But, on the authority of the Scala Chro- 
nica, it appears, In the 33 yere of Ecbright the Danis arrived at Lindisfarne, 
and faught with the Engies at Carham, where ii byſhhopes and 2 Engliſh coun- 
ties were flayne, and greate numbre of people. Then reignid Ethelred ; and 
„about this time the Danis did much hurte in Northumbreland.” And, from 


? Fordun--Higden--Holliogſh, + Inn. Crit. Eſſay, App. p. 783. | FHollirgſh. 
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Fordun, Ridpath ſays, „In the year that Kenneth, paſſing the mountains of 
« Drumalbin, deſtroyed the monarchy of the PiQs, theſe latter people are ſaid to 
« have been weakened by a great overthrow they had received from the Danith 
« pirates; which overthrow paved the way to Kenneth's conqueſt.“ From thence 
it appears, that the Danes had made a deſcent on the Lothians, and marched up 
as far as Carham on the Tweed : But, had they come nearer Lindisfarne, Symeon 
and other authors, whoſe accuracy touching the events of that See may be belt re- 
lied on, would not have been filent: And the words of the Scala Chronica may 
be conſtrued to imply, that the Danes, on this incurſion, diſturbed the poſleſhons 
of Lindisfarne; for, at that time, they extended north of Tweed. 

Egbert, after a glorious reign, died in the year 838, and was ſucceeded by 
his fon 


ETHEL WULP 1: 
as ſovereign of the ſeven united ſtates, to whom Ethelred, ſtill reigning over 
Northumberland, did homage, as a depending prince, for his crown. The 
Our prelate, after preſiding over this See for ſixteen years, departed this lifo 
A. D. 845 *, and was ſuccceded by 


EAI: EI 
whoſe epiſcopacy continued eight years. 


Northumberland was in great commotion at the time this prelate was called to 
the See; for Ethelred, ſome few years after aſcending the throne, was obliged to 
fly the country, threatened by one of the chief factions, which by turns had diſ- 
trated that province, and now, become moſt powerful, had given the crown to 
Redwold their leader. The new king did not long enjoy his dignities ; he fell 


"A in the field of battle, fighting with the ravaging Danes, who were conſtantly re- 
9 peating their deſcents upon this iſland. On Redwold's death, Ethelred was re— 
a called, and reſtored ; but his renewed power was ſoon concluded; he was aſſaſſi- 
1 nated by the parties of a prevailing faction, who placed a lord called Oſbert on 
7 the throne. 

1103 Ethelwulph king of England, diſtreſſed with the inceſſant toils of warfare, 
which the repeated viſits from the northern rovers occaſioned, reſigned, to his na- 
Hh tural ſon Athelſtan, the diſtricts of Eſſex, Suſſex, and Kent, under the title of 


king of Kent, reſerving to himſelf the ſupreme ſovereignty. But this diviſion did 
not ſubſiſt long, the principalities being again united by the death of Athelſtan. 

It is not ſaid how Oſbert's uſurpation was received by Ethelwulph, or whether 
be acknowledged him as his dependent. Soon after he aſſumed the diadem, our 
pPrelate departed this life, in the year 854; and was ſucceeded by + 
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during whoſe life various revolutions in the ſtate, and diſtreſſes in this See, took 
lace. | ; 
: In the year ſucceeding this biſhop's conſecration, Ethelwulph became a- zealot 
in religion, made a viſit to Rome, and, returning by France, married Leothela *, 
a daughter of Charles, ſovereign of that kingdom r, then only twelve years of age. 
Ethelbald, his ſon, had formed a conſpiracy in his abſence to depoſe him; and 
this new event conſpired to ſtrengthen the revolt. Appearances were ſo formi- 
dable againſt Ethelwulph on his landing in England, that he was induced to come 
to a compromiſe with his ſon's partizans, to relign the ſupreme ſovereignty of all 
England, and content himſelf with the dependent crown of Kent. The old king 
did not ſurvive this tranſaction above two years, he departing. this life in the year 
of our Lord 857, having reigned twenty years. Ethelbert, his ſecond ſon, ſuc- 
ceeded him in the kingdom of Kent, bequeathed to him by his dying father 1; 
but by what right the crown was thus diſpoſed of, no author hath ſaid : It is moſt 
probable he received the throne of Kent on compromiſe with his brother Ethel- 
bald, who eſpouſed his father's widow. This fact doth not appear ſo enormous, 
when we are told, by reaſon of her tender years, her former marriage was not 
conſummated, ſhe being left under the care of. her. father in France. He died in 
the year 860, and was ſucceeded by Ethelbert, in whom the crowns of Kent and 
Weſſex were again united. He reigned but fix years, and died in 866, and was 
ſucceeded by his brother Ethelred, the third ſon of Ethelwulph. 
| No material event appears to have taken place in the See of Lindisfarne du- 
ring this period. But Ethelred had not long poſſeſſed his throne before the 
Danes, with increaſed multitudes, appeared upon the northern coaſts. Oſbert 
was in the 17th year of his reign, when the ravagers landed in Northumberland. 
It is evident their chief objects was plunder and rapine ; but authors have been 
ingenious in deviſing other inducements for their invaſion. By ſome a ſtory is 
invented, and adopted by Rapin, that king Oſbert, returning from hunting to 
his royal refdence then at York, came to the caſtle of Bruern Brocard, a Nor- 
thumbrian nobleman, in his abſence, and being deſirous of ſome refreſhment, 
was moſt courteouſly received and entertained by his lady, of whom he became 
enamoured; and, in defiance of all the principles of humanity, hoſpitality, and 
juſtice, conſtrained her to receive his embraces. Bruern on his return being in- 
formed of the irreparable injury and diſgrace he had received, went to court, at- 
tended by his kindred and dependents, and folemnly renounced his allegiance, 
and the lands he held of the king. Rapin's words are: © He had great intereſt 
« with the Northumbrians, and this baſe action of Olbert's was naturally apt 


ton; quod onmvis milli ipſorum tempore fuerint epiſtopi Haguſtaldenſes, ipſi tamen ditione ſua contents 


gu aldenſor diocefn non altigerint, Primus omnivum; Eardulfus poſt extinQos Haguſtaldenſes epiſcopos, 


dioceis ufrinigue curam geſt.— Vharion's Ang. Sacra. 
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ce to alienate the minds of his ſubjects from him.” Accordingly, by the manage- 
ment of the earl, the Bernicians in a little time revolted ; and, looking upon 
Oſbert as unworthy to govern them, elected another king, whoſe name was Alla, 
whom they placed on the throne, with a reſolution to ſupport him as ſovereign 
of Bernicia. Thus the old diviſions, which ſeemed to be quite extinguiſhed, were 
kindled afreſh, and Northumberland once more was divided between two kings 
and two factions, who, continually aiming at each other's deſtruQion, were too 
ſucceſsful in their endeavours. A civil war was the fatal conſequence of this diſ- 
cord : The two kings frequently ſtrove to decide their quarrel by arms z but the 
equality of their forces preventing the ſcale from preponderating on either fide, 
each maintained himſelf on his reſpective throne. The 12 earl was yet diſſa- 
tisfied with Oſbert's loſing only half of his dominions; his revenge was incom- 
= plete whilſt his enemy git in Deira: But ſeeing it difficult to ſupport his op- 
= poſition longer without a foreign aid, he fatally reſolved to ſue for ſuccours from 
1 the Danes. Taking his paſſage without delay, he fell at the teet of the king of 
4 Denmark, to whom, it is ſaid, he was allied, relating his injuries in pathetic 
ä3ꝗ᷑ terms, and uttering his grief with a prevalent energy; at the ſame time he de- 
öſcribed how eaſy it was for the Danes to make themſelves maſters of the whole 
5 province of Northumberland, then diſtracted by factions; and repreſented the 
country as lying in a temperate clime, and of a fertile foil. The Daniſh monarch, 
moved, perhaps, as much by the hope of conqueſt, as the deſire of doing his 
kinſman juſtice, fitted out a powerful fleet and army, under the command of 
two approved leaders, Inguar and Hubba, ſaid to be brothers. Matthew of 
Weſtminſter ſays, The principal view of this Daniſh expedition was againſt the 
dominions of Edmund, king of the Faſt-Angles, who was falſely charged with 
putting to death the father of the Daniſh chieftains, who had been aſſaſſinated by 
an exiled traitor. Collier adopts the ſtory in the following words“: „ Lode- 
* broch, a petty prince in Denmark, going a hawking in a boat, and deſigning 
do put in to ſome little iſland near the ſhore, where he expected game, was ſur- 
ppʒriſed by a ſudden ſtorm, driven out to ſea, and caſt upon the Engliſh ſhore, 
RE *<© near Yarmouth in Norfolk. Upon his arrival, he was ſeized, and brought to 
_—_= * Edmund's court, who was then king of the Eaſt-Angles. The king was ſur- 
* „ priſed with the oddneſs of his dreſs, and the ſtrangenels of his eſcape; and find- 
= ing him an excellent ſportiman, was much pleaſed with his company. Bern, 
ching Edmund's chief falconer, perceiving himſelf out-done in his own buſineſs 
© 387 by this ſtranger, reſolved to get rid of him. To this purpoſe he drew him in- 
belt. to a wood, under pretence of ſhewing ſport, and barbarouſly murdered him. 
1 * Upon this he goes back to court, and ſeems to wonder what is become of the 
Dane. Some few days after, Lodebroch's dog, being almoſt ſtarved, comes 
© tothe palace, and, being fed, goes away again. The dog doing this ſeveral 
times, made the king's ſervants follow him; and thus they were brought to a 
„ ſight of the corpſe. In ſhort, Bern was tried for the murder, and being found 
* guilty, was condemned to be put in Lodebroch's boat, and, without either 


* Eccl. Hiſt. I. iii. p. 160. 
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6“ tackle or proviſion, he was committed to the mercy of the ſeas. This Bern, 


who had the ſame good fortune in his paſſage with Lodebroch, was carried to 
& the Daniſh ſhore, whence the other ſet out. Ihe boat was immediately known ; 
* Bern was apprehended, and being examined about Lodebroch, told them, That 

he arrived upon the coaſt of the Eaſt-Angles, and was put to death by king 
« Edmund's order. This ſtory being believed, Inguar and Hubba, Lodebroch's 
* ſons, reſolved upon the revenge of their father's murder.” The Danes pro- 
poſed to land, Matthew of Weſtminſter ſays, on the coaſts of Edmund's kingdom; 
but, by contrary winds, being driven northward, arrived at Berwick upon Tweed. 


cc 


cc 


The convent of Coldingham having been reſtored, after a former conflagration, 


was then poſſeſſed, it is ſaid, by nuns, under an abbeſs called Ebba, of royal de- 
ſcent. She, dreading the barbarities theſe invaders exerciſed in their former de- 
ſcent, on all ranks of religious, in an aflembly of her nuns, repreſenting the ha- 
zard their chaſtity was in, communicated a device, which ſhe preſumed would 
preſerve them from theſe violators. Without heſitation they vowed her rules 
ſhould be ſtrialy obſerved. Forthwith ſhe drew a razor, and, as an example, cut 
off her noſe and upper lip. She was followed by the whole ſiſterhood. When 
the Danes entered the convent in the morning, they were ſhocked with the horrid 
ſpeQacle, and, diſappointed in their luſt, ſet fire to the edifice, wherein the ab- 
beſs, with her whole convent, were conſumed. Other authors *, whoſe relations 
are attended with greater probability, fix the place of this deſcent at the mouth 
of the Humber, from whence the invaders marched to York. Oſbert, at their 
approach, led forth a powerful army, and engaged the invaders near the city, 
where he fell amongſt the ſlain, and his forces were totally routed. Alla, who 
had held a conflict for five years for the kingdom of Northumberland with Oſbert, 
under the ſupport of Bruern and his retainers, is ſaid, upon the Daniſh inva- 
ſion, to have come to a compromiſe with Oſbert, and joined with him againſt the 
common enemy, and that, in the iſſue, he allo fell in the field. If the Danes had 
come on Bruern's invitation, and to fight his cauſe, Alla, who held Bernicia 


by the influence of his party, would never have oppoſed them, Malmſbury ſays, 


that the Engliſh, after the loſs of their leaders, {hut themſelves up within the walls 
of York, which being ſet on fire by the enemy, moſt of them periſhed in the 
flames. But Rapin, from the authority of Meurſius Hiſt. Dan. fays, the gates of 
York being opened to the Danes by this victory, after they had poſſeſſed the place, 
Alla advanced, in hopes of repairing the injury ſuffered by Oſbert's overthrow; 
the Danes marching out, gave them battle, and the Englith army was totally 
routed. Some ſay Ella was not ſlain in the field, but, em taken priſoner, the 


Daniſh general ordered him to be flead alive, in revenge for his father Lode- 
broch's death +. 


having committed a fingular outrage on the rights of the See of Lindisfarne, by 
ſeizing into their hands ſeveral valuable poſſeſſions of the church. Warkwort 
and Tillmouth, by Oſbert ; and Billingham, Hecliſf, and Wigecliff, with Crake, 


** Chron. Sax. + Lel. Col. v. ii. p. 372. 


by 


Theſe two princes are charged by Symeon, and other monkiſh writers, with 
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by Ella; who were perhaps driven to this facrilege by the diſtreſſes of the times, 
and emergency of the ſtate *. . | 

The Danes, after theſe victories, having laid waſte the country between York 
and the Tyne, being poſſeſſed of all the province of Northumberland, about the 
year 868 made one Exbert, a creature of their own, king of that part which lies 
north of the river, to hold his crown as their dependent. Being afterwards en- 
gaged in expeditions againſt the ſouthern provinces, the Northumbrians dethroned 
the vaſſal king, and gave the crown to Rieſig. Rapin calls him a Daniſh earl, 
and ſuppoſes he was raiſed to the throne by the Danes ſettled in Northumber- 
land +. | i | 

Ethelred's unhappy reign was of ſhort date, he falling in the field of battle in 
the year 872, having held the Engliſh ſceptre ww five years. In one year he 
fought nine pitched battles, in which he gave the higheſt proofs of courage and 
military conduct 1. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Alfred, who, for his extraor- 
dinary abilities and proweſs, obtained the diſtinguiſhed name of Alfred the Great. 

Halfden, who brought over a reinforcement of Daniſh adventurers, gave Alfred 
much diſtreſs ; But thoſe matters have no relation to this province. In the year 
87 5, ſeveral ſhips with troops, commanded by the above-mentioned leader, enter- 
ed the river Tyne, and were cantoned in the adjacent villages for the winter, it 
being then too late in the year to make any progreſs in the northern parts of Nor- 
thumberland. On the opening of ſpring, they began their ravages on this unfor- 
tunate country, and marked their progreſs with unequalled barbarities. Another 
Egbert was made king in the place of Rieſig, whom Halfden depoſed, or put to 
death, in the year 876 ||. The new king held his dignity a very ſhort time; for in 
the firſt year of his reign, Halfden dethroned him, and divided the country amongſt 
the chief men of his army $. 


On a fine peninſula, formed by the confluence of the Till and Tweed, are the ruins of a ſmall chapel, 
called St Cuthbert's chapel, near which lie the remains of a ſtone boat or coffin, ten feet long within, and 
three and a half wide, eighteen inches deep, and four inches and a half thick. It is of a fingular form, 
and a ſtrange traditional hiſtory is told of it ; that St Cuthbert's remains not reſting at Norham, were car- 
ried to Melros, where, ſhewing the ſame ſigns of agitation and reſtleſsneſs as had occaſioned former remo- 
vals, by a viſion the attendants were ordered to pacify his impatient ſpirit, by conſtructing a boat of ſtone, 
in which the ſacred relics floated down the Tweed twenty miles to Tilmouth “*. It is ſaid, that not 
long ago, there was a defign to convert this hallowed veſſel to mean offices, a peaſant having deviſed to 
pickle pork in it, or thereout to feed his hogs. To preſerve it from ſuch profanation, the ſpirits of dark- 
neſs broke it in the night, leaving the fragments near the chapel. — View of Northumberland. 


F Poſt quem anno ab incarnatione domini 854, imperii autem Oſberti qui occiſo ÆEthelredo in regnum 
ſucceſſerat anno quinto, Eardulfus, vir magni meriti, cathedræ pontificalis gubernacula ſuſcepit, nec mino- 
rem quam proximis Lindisfarnenſium quibuſque longe poſitis epiſcopatus ſui locis paſtoralis curæ ſollicitudinem 
impendebat. Quorum Luel quod nunc Carleol appellatur, non folum proprii juris ſancti Cuthberti fuerat, 
ſed etiam ad ſui epiſcopatus regimen ab Ecgfridi regis temporibus ſemper adjacebat. Nemo ſane predeceſ- 
forum ejus vel ſueceſſorum uſque in præſens tantum ſacratiſſimi corporis Cuthberti præſentica laboravit, 
qui cum illo de loco ad locum per vii. annos fugitando inter gladios ubique ſevientes inter Barborum impe- 
tus feroces, inter monaſteriorum concremationes, inter rapinas et hominum ſtrages, ejus obſequio amore 
ſemper inſeperabili adhæſit, ſicut in conſequentibus dicetur, — Symcon Dunelm. p. 90. 

4. Malmſ. J. ii. c. 3.—Aſſer. Ann.— Sax. Ann. Rapin. [ Sax. Ann. Lel. Col. 
v. ll. p. 385. f | 

* * By ſome hydroſtatical ex 
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periments it has been proved capable of floating and carrying the remains of the ſaint. 
in ages of profound ignorance, among the vulgar, were almoſt eſtcemed miracles, 
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The Danes, through all their progreſs in theſe invaſions, exerciſed the greateſt 
ſeverities upon the religious; and, with unremitting violence, deſtroyed the 
churches and holy places, believing them the repoſitories of all the wealth of the 
country: And therefore by various tortures, ſought to extort from the prieſts, dif. 
covery of the wealth they preſumed entruſted to their guardianſhip. This furniſhed 
the vulgar idea, that they had the greateſt averſion, to the profeſſors of the Chriſ- 
tian faith. Lindisfarne, in this northern expedition, was the object of their chief 
attention: Revived as it ſtood, from the former devaſtations, they conceived it 
held abundant treaſures; and with mercileſs avarice, and diſappointed hope of 
plunder, deſtroyed the monaſtery, and defaced every ornament of the church. 

Our prelate having remarked the ſavage practices of the invaders, and their pe- 
culiar barbarity to the clergy, whulſt they. were advancing from the river Tyne, con- 
ſulting with Eadred the abbot, and others of the monaſtery, what meaſures they 
conceived neceſſary to their ſafety, ſeverally joined the biſhop and abbot in a re- 
ſolution not only to quit the place whoſe reverend ſanctity among Chriſtians ſer- 
ved only to expoſe it more to the barbarous fury of the approaching ſavages, but 
alſo to carry with them the uncorrupted remains of their patron ſaint ; to whoſe 
prophetic words they paid, as it were, divine reverence, with a confident hope 
that they led to ſome felicitous concluſion. Such of the brethren as were not 
willing to join the biſhop and abbot in this arduous and perilous pilgrimage, were 
left at liberty to provide for their own ſafety ; and the reſt, a ſmall company, ga- 
thering up the holy relics, the ſacred veſſels, ornaments, and jewels of the altars 
and ſhrines, together with Ethelwold's ſtone crucifix, before the Danes approach- 
ed, fled from the iſland of Lindisfarne, where the epiſcopal See had been ſettled 
241 years, and to which place, from this period, it was never reſtored “. 

With their holy charge, the biſhop with his company paſled into the mountainous 
parts of the country, ſtill changing their abode as intelligence of the enemy's pro- 
greſs ſeemed to threaten their ſafety. We are not told, even by Symeon, of 
the particular courſe theſe wanderers took, or what were their reſting-places, ſave 
one or two, taken notice of in the ſequel, Their pious ardour mult have been 
equal to any toil, and ſuperior to every danger, encumbered as they were with 
the remains of St Cuthbert, the head of St Oſwald, the bones of Aidan, Eadbert, 


 Eanfred, and Ethelwold, incloſed in one ark or ſhrine, and the ponderous ſtone 


crucifix before ſpoken of g. | 
The Danes laid waſte the country from the eaſtern to the weſtern ocean, de- 
ſtroying the religious edifices, and putting to the ſword many of the moſt pious 
clergy. Amidſt theſe perils, the little fraternity wandered from place to place 
with their ſacred charge, ſurrounded with the unſheathed ſwords of relentleſs bar- 
barians, amidſt the burning aſhes of monaſteries and churches, and travelling in 
paths marked with the footſteps of cruelty and rapine. Symeon lays, they arrived 
at the mouth of the river Derwent, where, a ſhip being obtained, they embarked 
and ſet fail for Ireland. Several of the attendants not being privy to the biſhop's 
intention before they left the ſhore, gave themſelves up to lamentation ; and the 


® Hoveden—Lel. Col. v. iii,—Symeon Dunelm. p 95, + Ibid. p. 96. 
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people they left on the ſtrand, for multitudes following where the remains of St 
Cuthbert paſſed, joined the cries of their friends, to whom they imagined they 
now bid farewel for ever: But ſoon after a ſtorm aroſe, deſcribed in ſuch hor- 
rible figures by this writer, that, among other things, he ſays, the ſurges that How- 
ed over the veſſel were turned into blood“. Whilſt the ſhip was beat back, and 
returning towards the ſhore, the book of the Goſpels, compiled by Ethelwold, 
richly ornamented with gold and jewels, fell into the ſea, to the inexpreſſible 
grief of all the ſpectators. Theſe unpropitious circumſtances, pointing out to 
the unhappy voyagers that Providence was againſt their departure from the ſhores, 


of England, they diſembarked with all their treaſure, except the book before 


mentioned, and truſted themſelves again to the perils of the land. By revelation 
they were directed towards Candida Caſa, where, ſearching the ſea-thore, they 
found the precious book caſt up unhurt by the waters; and, in a manner equally 
miraculous, obtained a carriage to tranſport their burden further on its journey ; 
the particulars of which the reader may ſee in Symeon Dunelm, p. 109. 112. 
Alfred, during the firſt ſix years of his reign, was much harraſſed by the Da- 
niſh invaſions, and was at laſt reduced, by the unfortunate events of war, to con- 
ceal himſelf, for a conſiderable time, in an obſcure retreat, in the marſhes of So- 
merſetſhire. The earl of Devon, during this interval, ſtruck a ſucceſsful blow 
againſt the enemy, and taking their magic ſtandard of Reaſan, on which their ſu- 
perſtition held great dependence, the invaders were ſtruck with a panic, which 
prevailed through every detachment in the iſland. Alfred, receiving information 
of this favourable criſis, diſcovered his retreat to ſome of his moſt faithful ad- 
herents. Their ſcattered troops were ſoon collected, a place of general rendez- 
vous appointed, and when the Danes leaſt apprehended the perils which ſurround- 
ed them, Alfred appeared at the head of a powerful army, gave them battle, and 
obtained a complete defeat ; after which he carried victory with him wherever he 
bent his courſe, | 
His proſperity thenceforth never deſerted him ; his foes ſued for peace; and his 
latter days were blefled with innumerable good works. He reſtored and che- 
riſked the church, regulated the civil polity, eſtabliſhed excellent laws, encou- 
raged learning and the arts, and was the-univerſal patron of good and great men. 
For the greater ſecurity and more equal government of the people, he divided 
the land into ſnires and hundreds, and appointed to each its proper offices +. One 
of the Daniſh kings, whom he conquered in battle, he induced to embrace the 
Chriſtian faith, and gave him the government of Eaſt-Anglia to hold as his tri-. 
butary. The monkiſh writers relate, that, during Alfred's retreat, when his 
heart was overwhelmed with deſpondency from the adverſity of his tortune, St 
Cuthbert appeared to him in a dream, and foretold the propitious events which 
were at hand, and the meaſures which ſhould enſure his proſperity. The ac- 
compliſhment of every part of this viſion ſtruck Alfred's mind with ſuch religious 


veneration for the ſaint, as the emiſſary of Heaven predicting the divine will, that 


he afterwards became the peculiar patron of the religious of this province, of 
+ Rapin. 


* Lel. Col. v. i. P+ 329. 
which 
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which he gave the following inſtance “. The Danes in Northumberland being 


left without a leader by the death of Halfden, Eadred, the abbot, having wan- 
dered with the biſhop and their ſacred charge, from one place of obſcurity and 
retreat to another, for near ſeven years, at length reſted at Crake, where they 


were hoſpitably received and cheriſhed by Geve, the abbot, for near four months. 


Whilſt they remained at Crake, the abbot had a viſion, which he related to a nu- 


merous aſſembly of Danes and Engliſh ; declaring that St Cuthbert appeared to 
him, and uttered a command to the following purport :—< Say to the people that 
] have ſent thee, commanding them to bring forth Guthred, the fon of Hardi- 
© knut, whom they fold to a widow woman as a ſlave. When he is diſcovered, 
« and the price of his redemption paid, let him be ſhewn to the multitude ; 
and it being my will, and I rejoicing therein, bind the armilla + on his right 
arm, and let him be proclaimed king.” This command was received by all 
the people with acclamations of joy : The youth was found in the vale of Whit- 
tingham in the employment of a ſlave; was redeemed, and, with Alfred's appro- 
bation, received the crown of Northumberland as his dependent. There appears 
much policy in this affair; for, by appointing the ſon of a Daniſh general of 
fame, and of revered memory amongſt his countrymen, the minds of that people 
were conciliated ; and, under the influence of their patron faint, the old Nor- 
thumbrians were reconciled to his government. Rapin ſeems to confound his 
ideas of the kings of Eaſt-Anglia and Northumberland from the fimilarity of name, 
and to miſtake the meaning of Aſſerius, his authority. Symeon, who in this 
matter is moſt likely to be correct, and the Chronicle of Melros, give the above 
relation ]. 2 

— gives a dreadful deſcription of Halfden's diſeaſes and death, the perſe- 
cutor of the church of Lindisfarne and its ſaints for ſeven years. Amidſt the 
Horrors of a raving madneſs, and excruciating anguiſh of body, ſuch a peſtiferous 
ſtench proceeded from his diſeaſed carcaſe, that he was abandoned by his fellow- 
creatures. Abhorred of all human kind, he put to ſea from the river Tyne with 
a few mariners ||, and was ſoon after ſwallowed up by the ocean, with his whole 
crew F. 

wo Guthred was eſtabliſhed on the throne, and peace prevailed in Northum- 
berland, Alfred having brought the reſt of his empire under a happy government, 
the biſhop and abbot, with their train, moved the ſacred remains from Crake to 
Cheſter on the Street, where Eardulph began to found a new cathedral ; it being 
held impolitic, as well as inconſiſtent with the intereſt of religion, to return to 
Lindisfarne ; a fituation ſo immediately expoſed to the deſcents of a foreign enemy, 


ſo diſtant from the royal reſidence, which was then eſtabliſhed at York, and from 


the aid of the civil or military power, on any public emergency or danger **. 
Guthred, thus raiſed to the throne, in pious gratitude for the diſtinguiſhed pa- 
tronage of St Cuthbert, with the content and concurrence of Alfred, encreaſed 
* Symeon Dunelm. 


+ Armilla, a royal gem or inſignia uſed in thoſe days to diſtinguiſh the prince elect. It was formed 
like the modern bracelets. | f | | 


4 Symeon Dunelm. p. 118. [} Ibid. $ Lel. Col. v. ii. p. 373. * Lel. Col. v. i. p. 329. 
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the poſſeſſions of the church by a donation of all that tract of country which lies 
between the rivers Were and Tyne. The royal will being declared to the people, 
both Engliſh and Danes, in a general aſſembly, it received the confirmation of the 
public voice, and was eſtabliſhed for ever. The two ſovereigns alſo granted to 
the church where St Cuthbert's remains ſhould reſt for the time being, the privi- 
lege of ſanctuary, for every fugitive, for thirty-ſeyen days, by no authority, or on 
any occaſion whatſoever, to be broken ; and this was ſupported by a mulct to be 


paid to the ſaint by any offender who ſhould infringe this privilege, equal to that 


impoſed on perſons breaking the peace, viz. 96 l., a large ſum in thoſe days. 
Beſides the grant and privilege before mentioned, the two ſovereigns, with the 
conſent of the whole people, ordained, That whatever lands or poſſeſſions were 

iven to St Cuthbert, or purchaſed with his money, ſhould be diſcharged and 
Feed of all cuſtoms and ſervices for ever, and be poſſeſſed and enjoyed by the 
church __ and freely ; together with all cuſtoms, ſervices, rights and privi- 


leges, vulgarly called Soca and Socne, and Infangentheof. A dreadful anathe- 


ma was pronounced, with all the terrors of hell on thoſe who ſhould preſume to 
break thoſe ordinances *®, _ 

According to Fordun and Boethius, Gregory the Great of Scotland, during 
Guthred's reign, invaded Northumberland, and obtained a complete victory over 
the Danes. Monaſtic writers ſay, that the Northumbrian king, having marched 

ſtop to the ravages they were making in the nor- 
thern parts of his territories, when the armies were formed for battle, and the 


charge was ſounding, by the interpoſition of Heaven the conflict was ſtayed, for 


the earth opened, and in the vawning gulph the whole Scottiſh hoſt was ſwallowed 
up f. This miraculous event was attributed to the mediation of St Cuthbert, 
whoſe place of reſidence the enemy had ſacked, the old monaſtery of Lindisfarne 
not yet having experienced its lateſt evils. The Scottiſh writers above mentioned 
ſeem totally at a loſs to account for the concluſion of Gregory's expedition, or 
are aſhamed to relate the overthrow he met with, which, under the ſuperſtitious 
pens of monaſtic writers, is related in the figurative ſtile before adopted ; from 
whence nothing more can be inferred, than that the enemy were vanquiſhed and 
diſperſed. But Hollingſhed ſays, Alfred made a truce with Gregory, and entered 
into an alliance offenſive and defenſive againſt foreign enemies, and that thereupon 
Northumberland was ceded to the Scots. This account ſtands ſingle and un- 
ſupported : If any territory was given up, it was north of Tweed. 

Guthred having reigned ten years, departed this life A. D. 894; ſoon after 
which event, the Northumbrian Danes, notwithſtanding the benefits they enjoyed 
under Altred's wiſe government, and the ſecurity in which they held their poſſeſ- 
ſions during Guthred's reign, joined themſelves to new ſwarms of their country- 
men, who landed on thoſe ſhores, and made war on Alfred's ſouthern dominions. 
But though this new invaſion engaged his arms for near three years, Alfred was 
attended with an uninterrupted ſeries of ſucceſs; and after having cut down, in 


- Angl. Sacra,—Hoveden—Camcen—Lel. Col. v. ii. 0 2.— Sy meon 11 —{co, $ 
Dun. p. 133.—Lel. Col. v. ii. p. 372. N 77 5 „en 1 Sym. 
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various engagements, the remnant of the enemy, they retreated, or rather fled 
in ſmall parties through the mountains, to the moſt northern parts of Northum. 
berland, where they obtained veſſels to tranſport them to Normandy. After the 
foe was fled, Alfred brought Northumberland into ſubjection; and not appointing 
any dependent ſovereign either over that ſtate, or the Eaſt-Angles, who had a 
ſhort time before loſt their king, he was the firſt monarch who in immediate ſub. 
jection held all the provinces of the heptarchy under his own ſceptre “. 

In the ſame year, Alfred, and Eardulph the biſhop, departed this life, A. D. 
goo g, Eardulph having held his epiſcopal character for 46 years, of which 18 
years was elapſed after the See was ſettled at Cheſter. His piety and patience un- 
der the perſecution of the church was diſtinguiſhed. His veneration of St Cuth- 
bert's name and character, and his perſeverence in the labours and diſtreſſes 
which he ſuffered in the cauſe of religion and the church of Lindisfarne, were 
extraordinary. 

The poſſeſſions of this See were now become extenſive; the mutilation ſuffered 
under Oſbert and Ælla being of little conſequence, compared to the vaſt territory, 
which the church now held, viz. Lindisfarne, Carliſle, Jedwordes, Norham, and 
Gainford, with their dependencies ; and all the lands between Were and Tyne. 

No records are extant of the grants from Guthred and Alfred, any more than 
of the grant of Egbert, which is deemed a forgery of the monks. But grants of 
ſuch antiquity, and in an unlettered age, were only pronounced orally in the great 
aſſembly of the ſtates, the Wittagenmote of the people, and confirmed by their 
acclamations ; ſome uncertain accounts of which are entered in the monaſtic re- 
cords: And it was on no better authority that the royal grants in after times were 
eſtabliſhed and confirmed. 


Wharton f, ſpeaking of the above-mentioned grant by Guthred, has theſe 


words: Totam ſiquidem terram inter Vedram & T mam fluvios perpetus jure poſſi- 


« denda largitus, omnem inter Vedram et Teſam fluvios terram poſtea adjecit.” Sy- 
meon, in rehearſing the viſionary demand of St Cuthbert, and the royal grant, 
only fpecifies the lands between Were and Tyne: And the greateſt credit is to be 
given to this writer, when ſpeaking of the poſſeſſions of his own church, where 
he doth not- attempt to enlarge the idea of its riches. Had the other much larger 
territory, between Were and Tees, been afterwards granted by the ſame royal per- 
ſonages, he would not have neglected to have recorded it. The latter territory 
was afterwards added to the See, but it is probable it came by allotments, and at 
various times; and was not, at the time of Alfred, comprehended in any grant 
to the church of St Cuthbert. Rs 7 
It has been obſerved, that the lands granted to the See of Lindisfarne by Eg- 
bert, were to be held in as full and ample a manner as in the hands of the king. 
Whether any civil juriſdiction paſſed therewith to the eccleſiaſtics, is only to be 
diſtinguiſhed by the exerciſe of rights. In this place therefore, taking a final 
leave of Lindisfarne as the epiſcopal feat, no inſtance has been diſcovered of the 


* Lel, Col. v. ii. p. 329.-- Symeon Dunelm. p. 124. + Lel. Col. v. i. p. 329-— Ang. Sacra, p. 699. 
} Angl. Sacra, p. 699. | 
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cercifing any civil juriſdiction, or any commencement or origin of a pa- 
ras Armand e of the church. In the grant of Guthred, con- 
firmed by Alfred and the people, a civil power attends the poſſeſſions inter Tynam 
& Vedram : They were made an infranchiſed ſeigniory, with an appendent juriſ- 
diction over the inhabitants, in which the biſhop, who always repreſents the per- 
ſon of St Cuthbert, had his ſaca and ſocne, under which, Bracton ſays *, the 
lord of the liberty had power in his court to paſs judgment on offenders found 
within his juriſdiction, according to the laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom: And, 
under ſuch lords, the landholders held their poſſeſſions by various cuſtoms and ſer- 
vices. The ſame privileges were afterwards granted to lords of manors, for the 
more immediate and effectual diſpenſation of juſtice. | | 
The Daniſh invaſions, and the devaſtations thoſe troops of ſavages made, occa- 
ſioned the See of Hexham to be neglected and vacant for the ſpace of 63 
years. After Fardulph was ſeated at Cheſter, he exerciſed the epiſcopal function 
there, and Hexham remained united to the tranſlated See of Lindisfarne for about 
230 years f. | 
"The indetattgable piety and labours of thoſe who paſſed through a ſeven years 
pilgrimage with the remains of St Cuthbert, have already been noticed; 
but it doth not appear that thoſe perſonages, ſo famous in hiſtory for their reli- 
gious zeal, were people of much erudition. The ancient writers have carefully 
related from what ſeminaries our firſt biſhops were derived ; but thoſe of later 
date are totally unobſerved upon; and, in the great confuſion of the ſtate, it is 
doubtful were elected out of the body of monks in the monaſtery of Lindisfarne, 
and were of no diſtinguiſhed learning. The monkiſh writers were anxious to give 
praiſe to their dignified brethren, where it was due; they even laboured every 
occaſion which ſerved that purpoſe: Their filence conſequently gives an appre- 
henſion that our later prelates had no claim to the name of learned men. Col- 
lier's f words are: © The late ravages of the Danes had ruined the commonwealth 
of learning, and frighted the Muſes out of the iſland. This barbarous enemy 
+ ſeemed to proclaim war againſt ſenſe and underſtanding : They hated to ſee the 
* Engliſh better poliſhed than themſelves ; and as they plundered the monaſteries 
out of covetouſneſs, ſo they burnt the libraries out of envy, that there might 
be nothing remaining to reproach their ignorance.” | 
That learning was at a very low ebb in Alfred's reign, appears by his letter to 
bilbop Wulfſig; in which he ſays, © Both the clergy and laity of the Engliſh were 
„formerly bred to letters, and made great improvements in the creditable ſcien- 
ces; that, by the advantage of ſuch a learned education, the precepts of reli- 
I gion and loyalty were well obſerved ; the church and ſtate flouriſhed, and the 
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clergy, they were particularly eminent for their inſtructions, for acting up to the 
expectations of their character, and diſcharging all the parts of their function 
to commendation, inſomuch that ſtrangers uſed to come hither for learning, 
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Lib. iii, t. 2. c. 8. ＋ Symeon, I. ü. — Wharton. 
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4 Collier, p. 165. 
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government was famous for its conduct in foreign countries: And as to the 
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“ diſcipline, and improvement. But now the caſe is miſerably altered, and we 
have need of travelling to learn what we uſed to teach. Indeed knowledge is 
fo entirely vaniſhed from the Engliſh, that there are very few on this ſide the 
«© Humber that can either tranſlate a piece of Latin, or ſo much as underſtand 
the liturgy in the mother tongue “. | 

It doth not appear that the See continued vacant any length of time after the 
death of the laſt biſhop, who was ſucceeded + by 


Gn. 


He was ſtudious to augment the poſſeſſions of the church. With the treaſures of 
St Cuthbert he purchaſed or redeemed Sedgefield, with its appurtenances, which 
was then held by three perſons not diſtinguiſhed in hiſtory, but named, by the 
monaſtic writers, Aculf, Ethelbrith, and Frithlak. He alſo purchaſed Bedlington, 
with its appendages, Nederton, Gurb, Batbiſe, Lebbington, Sliceburn, and Cam- 
bois, laying in that diſtrict now called the county of Northumberland f. | 

There were other benefactors in his time, who contributed to encreaſe the poſ- 
ſeſſions of St Cuthbert by their donations. Tilred, an abbot, repurchaſed or re- 
deemed South Eden, one moiety of which he gave to St Cuthbert, that he might 
become a brother in his monaſtery; and the other moiety to Norton, that he 
might be abbot there. Barnard, a prieſt, about the ſame time, gave to St Cuth- 


bert his villa of Willington, that he might be admitted one of the fraternity of 
his monaſtery. | 


On Alfred's demiſe, Edward the Elder, his ſon, mounted the throne of Eng- 
land; but Ethelward, his couſin, ſon of Ethelbert, claiming the crown in a line 
of inheritance againſt Edward, who was the iflue of a younger brother, and no 
right appearing in Ethelwold to authoriſe him to ſettle the ſucceſſion, as he had 
preſumed to do, many ſupported his claim, and much miſchief enſued. He firſt 
raiſed commotions in Dorſetſhire ; but finding no ſupport there, equal to the power 
of the prince he oppoſed, he fled into Northumberland, and was received by the 
Danes, conſtantly ready for inſurrection and, warfare, with acclamations of joy; 
they immediately proclaiming him king. But on Edward's marching northward 
with a powerful army, they were obliged to expel their new ſovereign, and ſue for 
peace, Ethelward fled to France ||, from whence, in a ſhort time, he returned, 
with a ſtrong body of Normans, obtained by the plauſibility of his claim to the 
crown. With thoſe forces he landed in Eflex, and the Northumbrians taking up 


arms on the news of his arrival, marched into Mercia, and marked their progreſs 


with moſt horrid ravages. Edward having collected his troops, met the invaders 
in ſeveral bloody conflicts, in which Ethelward's party repeatedly ſuffered great 
loſs ; and at laſt he fell in the field & ; which obliged the Danes to make peace 
on the beſt terms their aggreſſions would allow them to procure. But this paci- 
fication was of ſhort duration; the war broke out again within the period of three 


Þ Ibid. v. it. p. 373. 
A. D. 905. Sax. Ann. 
years, 


* Aſſer. de Alfred. reb. geſt. p. 27. „ Lel. Col. v. i. p. 330. 
I Hen. Hunting. lib, vii.—Lel. Col. v. i. p. 218. 
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years, the Danes not regarding the treaty * ; and Northumberland was over-run 
and plundered for five weeks by Edward's exaſperated army, which every where 
prevailed againſt the inſurgents f. Iwo great battles were fought, in which Ed- 
ward was victorious, ſeveral thouſands falling by the fword, amongſt which were 
two Daniſh princes, Eowils and Healfden, (whom Flor. of Worceſter calls bro- 
thers of K. Hinguar), who were ſucceeded by Regnald, who was proclaimed King 


of Northumberland ]. . . 
Rapin || ſays, © from the year 910, when the war betwixt the Engliſh and 


« Danes was rekindled, to the year 922, there is nothing in hiſtory but a long 
&« ſeries of battles, the relation whereof mult be unpleaſant to the reader.“ 

Amidſt ſuch diſtreſſes of the country, no injury appears to have been done to 
the new ſettled See, ſave what Symeon ſays of two of Regnald's leaders, Scula 
and Onlafbal, who ſeized on that part of the country which lies between Eden 
and Billingham, afliting the inhabitants with grievous impoſitions, and a heavy 
tribute, adding thereto the greateſt contempt of the church, and ſanctity of its 
patron, Cuthbert; for which, according to the monaſtic accounts, Onlaf bal ſuf- 
fered an exemplary puniſhment $. 

Cutheard, after preſiding over this See for fifteen years, in 915 was ſucceeded 
by 


F 


who poſſeſſed the See for fourteen years and upwards. No character of this 
prelate is given by ancient authors; but it appears he was a man of piety and 
godly life, by the veneration in which his church was held by Edward during the 
latter years of his life, and Athelſtan his ſucceſſor. 6 

Northumberland, during all this prelate's time, was involved in ſeditions and 
bloodſhed. It was chiefly inhabited by Danes at this time, having become the 
common receptacle for the vagabonds of that people from all other parts of the 
iland; who were full of turbulence, and of a ferocity of temper which was only 
gratified by war and tumult. | | 

About the time of Tilred's conſecration, the Northumbrians, in conjunction 
with their countrymen in ſome of the ſouthern provinces, making inſurrections, 
and on every occaſion appearing in arms, induced K. Edward to proſecute with 
all vigour their total reduction. He moved with a powerful army towards the 
north ; but information being received of his intentions, he had ſcarce entered 
the frontiers of the province of Northumberland before Regnald, and Alred, _ 
ſon of Eadulf, kings of that ſtate, with all their people, ſubmitted themſelves * *. 
According to the Saxon Chronicle gt, not only all the northern potentates, but 
allo the King and nation of Scotland, did homage to Edward, as their ſupreiae. 
Ridpath, who is a Scotch writer, takes notice of this circumſtance ; and adds, 


* Hov. p. 427. T Sax. Ann. Hunt. p. 352.—Lel. Col. v. i. p. 21 | | 
| . . p. . . „V. le p. 214. Sax. — 
Flor. Wor. — Hunt. p. 352. Brompton Rapin. p. 98. f Lel. Col. 4 i Rn 
SyMEeON, p. 125. ** A. D. 924. Flor. Wig.— Sax. An. Malmſ.— M. Weſt, Tf p- 110, 
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this is the firſt mention of Scotland being brought under the ſovereignty of any 
Saxon monarch * What became of the Northumbrian princes after this ſub- 
miſſion, we are not well informed. Alred is not named at all. Rapin writes +, 
that Sithric, and Nigel his brother, reigned beyond the Tyne; and Regnald, who 
reſided at York, ruled all the country between Tyne and Humber. Some time 
after, Sithric having ſlain his brother Nigel, became ſole king of the north f. 
K. Edward, full of honour and heroic virtues, completed his days in the year 


925; having ſpent a glorious life, eminent for his wife government and victori- 


OUS arms. | 

Elfward, the deceaſed ſovereign's eldeſt ſon, ſurvived him but a few days; 
and the reſt of his legitimate children being in their minority, Athelſtan his ſon, 
by Egwina, a concubine, aſcended the throne ||, with the conſent of the clergy 
and nobility, and was anointed and crowned king of England at Kingſton upon 
Thames, by Athelm, archbiſhop of Canterbury. Athelitan had received the or- 
der of knighthood from Alfred his grandfather, and his education under Ethel- 
red, the celebrated earl of Mercia, who married Elfleda, his aunt, the moſt vir- 
tuous and heroic princeſs of the age. As he was admitted to all their councils, 
and attended them in all their warlike operations and expeditions, he 1s faid to 
have acquired, under thoſe great examples, a moſt admirable knowledge in mili- 
tary and political affairs, and was eſteemed the moſt accompliſhed prince that had 
aſcended the throne. | 

Edwin, the deceaſed king's eldeſt legitimate ſon, was very young : Yet ſome 
diſſatisfied nobles, who objected to Athelſtan's birth, with Alfred, a powerful 
lord at their head, entered into a conſpiracy to take off the king by aſſaſſination, 
and place the crown on the head of Edwin, But this project being diſcovered, 
Alfred fled to Rome, where he died. The Northumbrian Danes ſeized the hour 
of confuſion for riſing in arms, hoping the confederacy would afford them ſuf— 
ficient occaſion for ravage and plunder. It does not appear that their object was 
independence, or their pretext redreſs of grievances z neither had they any fa- 
vourite chieftain, iſſue of their own. kings, to ſerve. It proceeded from their 
habitual bent for rapine. Athelſtan having appeaſed the minds of the ſeditious 
in the ſouthern provinces, exerciſing no other ſeverity againſt the offenders but 
the confiſcation of Alfred's eſtate, which he granted to the monaſtery of Malmſ- 


30 ＋ p. 99. t Hen. Hunting. lib. vii.— Lel. Col. v. i. p. 274. 


Egwina, a ſhepherd's daughter, as ſhe lay aſleep in the fields, dreamt that the moon ſhone out of her 
womb jo bright, that all England was enlightened by the ſplendor. Some time after, ſhe took occaſion to 
relate her dream to an old woman that had been K. Edward's nurſe. This woman, who pretended to in- 
terpret dreams, imagining there was ſomething extraordinary in this, took Egwina into her houſe, and edu- 
cated her, not as a country wench, but a perſon of quality. Egwina anſwered all the old nurſe's care and 
pains about her, and in time became an accompliſhed beauty. Whilft the was in the houſe of her bene- 
factreſs, prince Edward, before he was king, happening to paſs by the place where his nurſe lived, made 
her a viſit. He caſt his eyes on Egwina, and immediately fell deſperately in love with her. His paffion was 


ſo violent, that, in the moſt moving and affecting manner, he ſolicited the nurſe to put him in poſſeſſion of 


the charming Egwina. The old woman, who had always a great aſſection for Edward, and had always the 
dream in her thoughts, yielded to his requeſt, and brought Egwina to conſent to what he deſired fo paſſion- 
ately. From that time Edward was extremely fond of Egwina, and had by her three children, of whom 
Athelſtan, the eldeſt ſucceeded him,— Rapin, p. 99- | | 

21 bury, 
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bury, with great alacrity marched northward, and was on the borders of Nor- 
thumberland before the inſurgents preſumed he was appriſed of their intentions. 
Sithric ſued for peace, on any terms the ſovereign would grant; on which ſub- 
miſſion, Athelſtan not only pardoned the revolters, but alſo gave the prince his 
ſiſter Editha to wife, on condition that he became a Chriſtian ; thereby hoping to 
put an end to the continual rebellions in that province. But whatever hopes 
Athelſtan entertained from thence, they were diſſipated by the haſty death of 
Sithric, who died within the year“. Fordun ſays, he was cut off by treachery ; 
and Boethius very expreſsly declares, that Athelſtan induced his ſiſter to give him 
poiſon 4. Matthew of Weſtminſter accounts thus for the event: That, to ſecure 
to himſelf the crown under Athelſtan's auſpices, he renounced the errors of his 
religion; but, ſoon after his marriage, returning again to paganiſm, and his old 
idolatry, he died an uncommon and ſhameful death f: And he with Florence of 
Worceſter || ſay, his diſgraceful exit was portended by fiery meteors in the northern 
hemiſphere. On Sithric's death, Adulph endeavoured to poſleſs the ſceptre, and 
ſeized Bambrough, from whence he was ſoon expelled by Athelſtan, who again 
brought the Northumbrians to ſubmiſſion. Sithric left two ſons x a former 
marriage, neither of whom Athelſtan thought proper to place on the throne ; and 
it is uncertain whether he appointed any one to the immediate government of 
Northumberland. It appears $ that Godred, the ſecond ſon, ſeized the crown 
without the ſovereign's conſent, and took poſſeſſion of the fortreſſes of the coun- 
try; but, on Athelſtan's approach, he abdicated the throne, and fled into Scot- 
land **, 


During theſe troubleſome events, our prelate departed this life, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by 


I G RN 


in the year 928, and at a time of inceſſant commotions in the province of Nor- 
thumberland. Anlaf, Sithric's eldeſt fon, had taken refuge in Ireland, and God- 
red in Scotland, where they were equally making intereſt to be reſtored to the 
throne of their father, and to diſturb Athelſtan in his government. The ſove— 
reign, offended at the protection the fugitive obtained in the court of Conſtantine, 


the Scottiſh monarch, contrary to the principles of ſubmiſſion his crown had re- 


ceived from that ſtate, levied a great army, and marched againſt Scotland. Rid- 
path ++ ſays, he invaded that kingdom, wherein, according to the Engliſh hiſtorians, 


3 9. 296: Chron. J. Wallingford. ＋ Ford. l. iv. p. 24.—Boeth. l. xi. + Mat. of 
veſt. p. 185. | 

|| The ſans of Sithric finding ſhe was of counſel in poyſoning her huſband, they cauſed hir to be appre- 
hended, and put to death on this wyſe. She was ſette nakid upon a ſmythes colde anvylde or ſtythie, and 
there with hard roſted egges, being taken foorth of the hot ymbers, were putte under hir arme pittes, and 


hir armes faſte bounde to hir bodie with a corde, and ſo in that ſtate ſhe remayned till hir life paſſed from 


3 P. 224 Flor, of Worceſter and Malmſbury ſay, ſhe became a nun at Poteſworth in War- 
WIC Ire. 


Malmſ.— Chron. Sax. 


Tel. Col. v. ii. p. 374. Ang. Sac. p. 700. Sym. Dun. p. 129. 


his 


TT p. 47. 
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his arms prevailed over all oppoſition, and the king was obliged to ſubmit to the 
victor, as his ſovereign lord. But Rapin writes, that it was not known what was 
become of Regnald, and Anlaf was fled into Ireland; ſo that Athelſtan was obli- 
ged to be ſatisfied with requiring Conſtantine king of Scotland to deliver up God- 
red. Conſtantine, ſenſible he was not in a condition to deny any thing to a 
prince at the head of ſo powerful an army, promiſed to deliver the fugitive into 
his hands, and give him a meeting at Dacor. But in the mean time Godred ef- 
feed an eſcape; and Conſtantine, with Eugenius king of Cumberland, came to 
the appointed convention ; where the Scottiſh king acquitting himſelf of all cul- 
pability relative to the prince's eſcape, Athelſtan diſmiffed the two ſovereigns on 
their doing homage. Whilſt Athelſtan was thus employed, Godred arrived at 
York, ſome of his friends holding the caſtle there, which had not been ſurren- 
dered to the ſovereign ; but, on Athelſtan's affaulting it, according to Malmſbu- 
Ty *, it was ſurrendered, and he deſtroyed it to the very foundation. Godred, 
in deſpair, took to ſea, and committed depredations as a pirate. At length, 
wearied with the various exceſſes, he ſubmitted himfelf, and received his pardon, 
with a ſmall penſion for his ſupport : ſoon after which he was no more heard of +. 

Anlaf was more ſucceſsful ; for having eſtabliſhed an intereſt in Ireland, he paſ- 
ſed over into Scotland, where, by artful inſinuations, he won on Conſtantine's 
mind, inſpiring fears that Athelſtan's too great power would induce him to re- 
duce the crown of Scotland, and bring the whole iſland under his dominion : 
'That the moſt politic meaſure to regain the independence of his kingdom, and 
| ſecure it from conqueſt, was to ſupport the Daniſh intereſt in Northumberland, 
which would always be a ſtrong barrier againſt the Engliſh monarchs, and they a 
people ſo inferior in ſtrength, as never to diſturb his powerful ſtate. To thoſe 
arguments he added aſſurances, that he would join the attempt with a powerful 
armament from Ireland ; and predicted ſucceſs from the meaſures which they con- 
certed. It was determined among other things, that the Welch ſhould take up 
arms to divert Athelſtan's attention, whilſt they prepared to make a grand deſcent 
on the banks of the Humber. | | 

The plan being formed, Anlaf returned to Ireland, and the Welch appeared 
in the field; but the Iriſh levies not coming in time, they were cruſhed in the 
firſt battle by Athelſtan's ſuperior arms. He then moved towards Scotland, to 
chaſtiſe that kingdom for the part the Scots had taken in this inſurrection; and 
Anlaf {till not arriving, Conſtantine ſued for peace; which was granted by the 
ſovereign, who remained ignorant of the great deſign formed againſt his govern- 
ment. 

Athelſtan returned to his capital, where he ſuffered the ſhock of ſome family 
diſtrefſes } ; during which private embarraſſments, Anlaf entered the Humber with 
a fleet of 600 ſail, (Hollingſhed ſays 615 ſhips and crayers), before the king had 
any intelligence of his approach. There is ſome confuſion touching the invader, 


Malmſ. p. 50. + Rapin, p. 100. | 
t Putting his brother to death on ſuſpicion of being concerned in a conſpiracy againſt him; of which 
different authors give different accounts, —— Malmſbury, Huntingdon, Brompton, Buchanan, &c. 


ſome 
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ſome authors aſſerting he was not Sithric's ſon, but an Iriſh prince, and king of 
the Illes, ſon-in-law of Conſtantine : And Ridpath, in his Border Hiſtory, has 
adopted part of this account. But Rapin juſtly explodes it. Hollingſhed aſſerts, 
he married Conſtantine's daughter. The Scots and Welch joined to aſſiſt Anlaf, 
and the whole force of the Northumbrian Danes was in arms on his landing *. 
Athelitan, with amazing alacrity, levied an army, and marched in purſuit of the 
invaders, who were haſtening into Bernicia to reduce that diſtrict, but were ſo 
hard preſſed by the purſuers, that they were obliged to make a ſtand, and give the 
Engliſh battle at Brunanburg, a place not now diſtinguiſhed by any of our wri- 
ters. The victory was Athelſtan's, in which Conſtantine fell, with fix other po- 
tentates, Iriſh and Welch, and twelve earls and commanders. The great ſucceſs 
of the day was attributed to the ſage conduct of the king's couſin, Turketul, at- 
terwards abbot of Croyland. Cumberland and Weſtmorland were taken from the 
Scots ; Northumberland was put under a ſevere tribute, and other marks of hu- 
miliation z and the Welch, pent up within narrow limits, marked by the river 
Wye, were charged with a tribute of twenty pound weight of gold, three hun- 
dred of filver, and twenty-five thouſand head of cattle. Ridpath, from the au- 
thority of Fordun +, aſſerts, that Conſtantine eſcaped from the battle, and retired 
to the monaſtery of St Andrew, where he ſpent the remaining five years of his 
life. Hollingſhed ſays, Some have written, that Conſtantine kyng of Scottes 
« was ſlayne at this overthrowe,. and five other ſmall kynges or rulers, with 
* twelve dukes, and well near all the army of thoſe ſtrange nations whiche Anlafe 
* had gathered togither. But the Scotiſh chronicles affirme, that Conſtantine 
* was not there himſelf, but ſent his ſon Malcolme, which yet eſcaped ſore hurt 
8 0 wounded from this battell, as in the ſame chronicles yee may ſee more at 
large. 

The above author has this remarkable paſſage: That Godred, with a great 
power, entering Northumberland, beſieged the city of Dureſme, ſoliciting the ci- 
tizens to receive him, which they would gladly have done, if they had not per- 
ceived he was not of power ſufficient to reſiſt the puiſſance of Athelſtan. Other 
authors fix this enterprize at York. It does not appear that any place at that 
time was known by the name of Dureſme. 

K. Athelſtan, as Symeon fays, in the tenth year of our prelate's pontificate, 
gave to the ſepulchre of St Cuthbert ſeveral rich gifts and ornaments, in his time 
preſerved in the church of Durham, but which he forbears to deſcribe, as being 
ſet forth in the common cartulary of that religious houſe. He alſo granted to the 
Church twelve villages, with their appendages ; and confirmed the laws, privi- 
leges, cuſtoms and juriſdictions, which his grandfather Alfred, and Guthred, inſti- 
tuted; and ordained that they ſhould be obſerved and kept for ever; and he en- 
joined his brother Edmund, that, if he ſhould fall in his Scots expedition, his 
remains ſhould be interred in the church of St Cuthbert. The poſſeſſions before 
alluded to were given by this monarch's will, which he left at the tonib of St 


* Lel. Col. v. iii, | 7 |. iv, c. 25. 
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Cuthbert as he proceeded northward “. They are thus deſcribed : “ The delight- 
ful villa of South-Weremouth, with its appendages; Weſton, Offerton, and 
„ Silkſworth ; the two Ryhopes, Burden, Seaham, Seaton, Dalton, Dalden, and 
“ Heleldene.” 

Athelſtan departed this life, after a glorious and ſucceſsful reign, though 
full of warfare, in the year 940, or 941, in the 46th year of his age, and 16th 
of his reign, having added ſeveral wholeſome laws to thoſe of his predeceſſors. 
Notwithſtanding his confirmation of the privileges of the church of St Cuthbert, 
from the general tenor of his laws, it is diſcernible, he held a ſtrong diſlike to ec- 
cleſiaſtical immunines and ſpecial juriſdictions, which he apprehended were preju- 
dicial to the ſtate at large, and to the civil polity of the people. 

He was ſucceeded by Edmund, eldeit legitimate ſon of Edward, ſtiled the 


Elder; who with general approbation aicended the throne of England, whilit the 
whole empire was in a ſtate of profound peace. 


The young king, who had juſt attained the age of eighteen, was not long in 
poſſeſſion of a peaceful dominion. The Danes, ſtill turbulent, recalled Anlaf 
from his place of retreat, who, fully conſcious by experience that nothing could 
be done without a foreign aid, applied to Olaus king of Norway, to whom he en- 
caged to pay a large ſum of money it he was ſucceſsful; on which terms a pow- 
ertul force was granted, with which he approached the city of York, whoſe gates 
were thrown open to him; and this example prevailed with all the leſſer places of 
ſtrength within the province of Northumberland. Not content with this poſſeſ- 


ſion, and fluſhed with ſucceſs, he marched into Mercia, where he won a confider- 


able territory. Edmund, with all the ardour of youth, levied his forces, and 
approached to give Anlaf battle. The two armies met near Cheſter in the weſt, 
and the engagement, which was fought with great proweſs on both ſides, conti- 
nued till night obliged the combatants to deſiſt from the dreadful havoc of the 
ſword, which hitherto had not been able to give advantage to either party. 
Both ſides reſted on their arms, prepared to renew the fight at the dawn of day. 
The archbiſhops of Canterbury and York, then attending the contending poten- 


tates, during this interval laboured to bring about a peace, in which alſo the 
nobles on both ſides were extremely ſolicitous. In conſequence of this formidable 


coalition, Edmund was obliged to reſign to Anlaf all the tract of country north 
of Watling-ſtreet, running from North-Wales to the ſea on the ſouthern parts of 
Kent : By which treaty and ceſſion the kingdom of Northumberland comprehended 
à boundary more extenſive than it had known in any age, containing ſeveral coun- 
tries never, previous to that time, within the juriſdiction of that province. 


Ethelſtanus rex iturus in Scotium contra Conſtantinum regem, teſtamentum compoſuit quod reliquit ad 


tumbam S. Cuthberti, & fratrem ſuum Edmundum rogavit, ut, ſi in conflictu moreretur, curaret ejus cor- 
pus ad eccl. S. Cuthberti deferri. 


Ethelſtanus multa ornamenta ex auro argento & ſerico dedit eccl. S. Cuthberti. 
Lx TFESTAMENTO ETHELSTANI Recsis. 


Do eccl. S. Cuthberti, villam dilectam Warmuth auſtralem, cum ſuis appendiciis, id eſt, Weſton, Uſfer- 


ton & Silceſworth; duas Reofnoppas, Birden, Seham, Saeton, Dalton, Dalden, Helilden, quas villas ma- 
Lorum maligpitas ab eccl. S. Cuthberti multo ante tempore abſtulcrat,——Le}, Col. v. ii. p. 374. 
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About this period our prelate, who does not ſeem to have taken any part in 
the political ſyſtem, departed this life in the third year of Fdmund's reign, having 
filled the See about ſeventeen years; in which time, as before obſerved, the 
riches and poſſeſſions of the church were much increaſed “. He was ſucceeded 
by 


Y- MT MK: &: 3s 


of whom Symeon makes no further mention, than merely to inſert his name : 
And the other monaſtic writers are totally filent. He filled the See little more 
than three years, during which ſhort period the province of Northumberland was 
in great commotion, 5 | 

Anlaf was no ſooner ſettled on his throne, than he began to purſue meaſures 
for ſatisfying the obligations he entered-into with the king of Norway ; on which 
account he oppreſſed his ſubjects with ſome heav taxes. The affections of his 
people were not with him. The inhabitants of Deira, oppreſſed by his impoſitions, 
quickly revolted, and drawing Godred's ſon from his place of retreat, elected 
him king of that province. Ihe conſequence of ſuch meaſures was an immediate 
preparation for war by both parties. Edmund, oblerving the contention, march- 
ed an army to the borders, and there, as arbiter of the diſpute, made peace be- 
tween the diſſatisfied parties, on condition that Regnald poſſeſſed the crown of 
Deira, to which he was elected, and they both became his tributaries. This deci- 
ſion only laid the foundation of new projects; each party was diſſatisfied that Ed- 
mund ſhould exercife a ſovereignty over him; and, as being a foe to them both, 
they immediately forgot their own quarrel, and entered into a confederacy to 
ſhake off obedience. 'The ſovereign having early intelligence of their compact, 
with forced marches, in a little time, gained the frontiers with a powerful army, 
and poſſeſſed himſelf of ſeveral places of ſtrength on the border, before the con- 
federate kings had collected their forces. Edmund's determined mind gave them 
little hopes of reconciliation; and the only proſpect which remained, was to eſcape 
his fury, and depart the land. This event induced the Danes, who were gather 
ing together from all quarters, to throw down their arms, and fwear alleviance. 
In this expedition Edmund ſeized the kingdom of Cumberland, and Fave . 
Malcolm, king of the Scots, to hold, as a fief of his crown, by homage; there 
by engaging that monarch in a firm alliance. There is no account what perſon 
iucceeded to the Northumbrian ſceptre, either under the auſpices of Edmund, or 
by the election of the people; neither is any king of that province ſpoken of un- 
i} the ſucceeding reign . 

Our prelate departed this life in the year 947, and was ſucceeded by 


t 

3 perſon of depraved mind, who poſteſſed the See for a few months onlv. Sv. 
meon ſays, he was ſo far from being like his predeceſſors, that he gave himſelf up 
© Wharton—Symeon, p. 132.—Lel. Col. v. ii. p. 375. 
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to the love of riches; to attain which he oppreſſed not only the people who inha- 
bited the territories belonging to the church, but alſo the very miniſters officiating 
in ſacred duties. He adds, that the biſhop was admoniſhed by dreams againit 
practices fo derogatory to the honour of his holy function; and thoſe viſions were 
ſo powertully repeated, and attended with ſuch afflictions of body, that at length 
he retired from the See in the greateſt horror of mind, and was not reſtored to 
ſanity, till he had gone beyond the utmoſt limits of St Cuthbert's liberties, and 
arrived near York, where his diſeaſes forſook him in a miraculous manner. 
There appears, in the whole relation, a plain demonſtration of his inſanity, with- 
out any miraculous interpoſition “. | 


On Sexhelm's deſertion of the See, 
AL D 1 


was confec-ated, of whom Symeon and other writers ſay little more, than that 
he died in the year 968, having poſſeſſed this See twenty-one years and up- 
wards. | 

It is not ſurpriſing that nothing ſhould be ſaid of this prelate, when the great 
revolutions which took place in his time are conſidered, and the repeated ſcenes 
of diſtraction and warfare, in which Northumberland was involved. | 

Aldred had but a ſhort time poſſeſſed his church when Edmund came to his 
tragical end, in the 25th year of his age, and 8th of his reign +. 

This prince, during the ſhort time he ruled, and in the few receſſes he en- 
joyed from military exploits, made ſeveral excellent laws. He had obſerved that 
fines, and pecuniary mulcts, did not deter evil men from crimes of the higheſt na- 

ture, and beſides, many who committed them were in a ſtate of poverty, or had 
little to loſe; therefore he ordained, that in gangs of robbers apprehended, the 
oldeſt of them ſhould be condemned to die on the gallows : Which was the firſt 
law in England to puniſh that offence with death. 

On the demiſe of Edmund, A. D. 948, he leaving two infant ſons, Edwy and 
Edgar, his brother Edred, with the unanimous conſent of clergy and nobility, 
was elected and crowned king of England at Kingſton, by Odo, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. | 1 

His reign commenced in conflicts with the Northumbrian Danes, who, on the 
death of Edmund, thought it a fit opportunity to riſe in arms, and renew their 
infamous rapine on the adjoining territories. Their weakneſs in numbers would 


For his character, fee Lel. Col. v. i. p. 329.—Sym. Dun. p. 136.— Angl. Sacra, p. 700. 

+ One day as he was ſolemnizing a feſtival at Pucklekirk in Glouceſterſhire, he eſpied Leolf, a notorious 
robber, who, though baniſhed the kingdom for his crimes, had the impudence to come and fit at one of 
the tables in the hall where the king was at dinner. Enraged at his inſolence, he commanded him to be 
apprehended ; but perceiving he was drawing a dagger to defend himſelf, the king leapt up in great fury, 
and catching hold of him by the hair, dragged him out of the hall. This imprudent action colt him his 
life, Whilſt he was wholly intent on venting his furious pafſion, Leolf ſtabbed him in the breaſt with his 
dagger, fo that he immediately expired upon the body of his murderer. The ſtory is told with ſome little 
variations, though all the authors agree in the cataſtrophe.—Malmſ.— Bromp.— Hoved.— Chro. Metros. 
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not allow them to entertain any ſuperior views to thoſe of plunder. It appears 


they had influence ſufficient with K. Malcolm of Scotland to induce him to join, 


them; who preſumed the death of Edmund diſſolved his obligations; and that 
nation ſhewing a reſtleſs diſpoſition, ſimilar to their Daniſh neighbours, perhaps 
with ſimilar views, engaged in the enterpriſe. K. Edred's miniſters, jealous of 
the turbulent humour of the Danes, held a ſtrict eye over their conduct, and 
gained intelligence of their purpoſes ſo early, that the Fnglith army had penetra- 
ted the heart of Northumberland before tiey preſumed the deſign of a revolt 
could be diſcovered. This ſudden attack obliged them to ſue for mercy. The 
king laid waſte the country in his advance, with particular marks of indignation, 
ſo that it remained, a long time after his avengeful progreſs, uncultivated for 
many miles; and in this devaſtation the monaſtery of Ripon was burnt “. Ile 
puniſhed ſome of the leaders of this commotion with great ſeverity, and on others 
he impoſed a heavy fine f. | | 

Having re-eſtabliſhed peace in Northumberland, he marched his army into 
Scotland, to chaſtiſe Malcolm for his breach of truce, and obliged him to renew 
his homage. 

Edred was ſcarce ſeated in his capital before the perfidious Danes recalled An- 
laf, and proclaimed him their king. He having gained experience by adverſity, 
uſed the utmoſt expedition to poſſeſs all the places of ſtrength in the province, 
which he effected before Edred could aſſemble his army. His wiſe diſpoſition of 
his forces, and the formidable appearance his armament made, perſuaded the ſo- 
vereign that it would coſt him much blood and treaſure to effect his depoſition; 
therefore, with a diſtinguiſhed prudence, he delayed attacking thoſe territories till 
ſome favourable criſis ſhould offer itſelf ; thereby giving leiſure to Anlaf, who 
thought himſelf ſecure of the crown, to yield to the natural bent of his temper, 
which was turbulent and tyrannical. His ſubjects, whoſe natural ferocity and im- 
patience of ſubmiſſion have been marked in the progreſs of their hiſtory, could not 
brook the countenance of ſeverity, which their impetuous humour pretended to 
diſcover in his military diſcipline and ſtrict rules of government. In a little 
time ſo formidable a party was raiſed againſt him, that, to avoid an ignominious 
death, he was obliged to abſcond, and fly into Ireland; and Yrick, the ſon of 
Harold, A. D. 952, was placed on the throne f. 

There was a coalition of parties in this new election, which promiſed ſome ſta- 
bility ; but at length Anlaf's friends headed a renewed faction in his favour. En- 
raged at the repeated perfidy of this province, Edred, ſeeing the diviſion favoured 


his meaſures, marched northward, threatening to deſolate the whole country, and 


put the inhabitants to the ſword ||; and, as an earneſt of his vengeance, marked 
his progreſs with utter deſtruction. Fordun ſays, that Edred was afliſted by Mal- 
colm king of Scotland; but this ſtands unſupported. At the ſovereign's appear- 
ance in the heart of the country, Yrick fled into Scotland, and the inhabitants, 
in the moſt abje& ſubmiſſion, proſtrated themſelves for mercy, preſented rich 


Malmſ. p. 155.—Ingulph. p. 51. + Hoveden - Lel. Col. v. ii. t Lel. Col. v. il. p. 375, 376. 
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gifts, and took a moſt ſolemn oath of allegiance. It appears that Wulſtan, arch- 
biſhop of York, and the Northumbrian nobles, ſwore tealty to Edred, in a town 
the ancient writers call Taddens-clit, now Topchlift. 

Edred, not dreading any treachery, returned towards Weſſex with his army, in 
detached parties. Florence, alone, ſays, the Northumbrians, immediately on Ed- 
red's retreat, raiſed to the throne one Incus, of Daniſh extraction: But nothin 
further is ſaid of him. Certain it is they ran to arms, and, by forced marches, 
purſued the Engliſh army, and fell upon their rear. Alſo, by ſeveral ambuſcades, 
they greatly harraſſed the detached parties; and had it not been for the valour, 
conduct, and reſolution of the king, his whole army, by this unexpected attack 
diſunited and thrown into confuſion, would have been cut to pieces before they 
could have made a regular ſtand. At length, by the greateſt exertions, the king's 


army recovered its order, and put the Northumbrians to flight. Enraged at the 


repeated villainy of the Danes, the king returned towards Northumberland, de- 
termined to execute his former threats, and lay waſte the whole territory. His 
march ſpread horror and diſmay on every hand: They beheld the avenger advan- 
cing with fire and ſword, to take his fill of ſlaughter, and lay the whole countr 
in aſhes. Unable to reſiſt, deprived of every claim to compaſſion, branded for 
breach of ſacred compacts and oaths, they had no reſource left but abſolute 
ſubmiſſion to the king, on ſuch terms as his juſtice and clemency ſhould impoſe, 
ſlavery being now their forlorn hope. The firſt ſtep was to renounce, by the 
moſt folemn acts, their allegiance to Yrick, and hang up Amac, the ſon of An- 
laf, as a public traitor, to whoſe perſuaſions they attributed their revolt“. Wul— 
ſtan, archbiſhop of York, was ſeized and thrown into priſon for abetting the in- 
ſurgents ; and ſome other ſtriking examples were made. The king's compaſſion 
and humanity were powerfully affailed by ſuch abjectneſs of ſubmiſſion as the 
proſtrate people diſplayed : Theſe were mixed with the lamentations of women 
forlorn, and naked children. He poſſeſſed a heart flowing with benevolence, and 
his eyes turned away from bloodſhed with tears. The felicity of mankind touch- 
ed his ſoul wit. more exquiſite joy than all the pageantry of victories and tri- 
umphs. He took the people to his mercy: They ſurrendered their places of 
ſtrength, which he filled with garriſons of Engliſh. He placed a number of troops 
in the towns, to check ſedition, and keep the inhabitants in due ſubordination : 
He diveſted them of all enſigns of royalty, and aboliſhed regal juriſdiction. He 
reduced Northumberland into a province, over which he placed Oſulf, governor, 
dependent entirely on his crown, and gave him the title and dignity of an earl. 
He releated the biſhop, and pardoned him ; and extended his clemency to other 
chiefs in the faction, eſtabliſhing a laſting peace +. 

Edred ſullied the glories of his reign by yielding too much to the influence of 
Dunitan, abbot of Glaſtonbury, and too great zeal in the affairs of religion. He 
poſſeſſed the crown ten years, and died A. D. 955, leaving two infant ſons, nei- 


ther of whom ſucceeded him; Edwy his nephew, fon of Edmund, being placed 
on the throne. 
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Although he began his reign at ſo early an age as fourteen years, he ſhewed a 
bold diflike to the manners of Dunſtan, and the enormous growth of church influ 
ence which appeared in the former reign. It is evident his judgment in thoſe 
matters, though juſt, was attended with too much of the raſhneſs and impetu- 
ofity of youth. The clergy had poſſeſſed the conſciences of the people; acts of 
devotion and piety were become deeply tinctured with ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm : 
The ſacredneſs of religious houſes and monaſtic orders had encreaſed into that re- 
verence, that, to ſpeak againſt them in the ear of the people, was accounted im- 
pious and prophane. A burning zeal exiſted towards the miniſters and rights of 
religion. The young king did not ſufficiently eſtimate this influence, and the 


danger which would attend any attempt to ſhake it. He knew not what a tre- 


mendous enemy he was rouſing when he oppoſed this hydra of power. He con- 
ceived not the ſecret channels by which the toe he was braving would conduct the 
oppoſition ; and ſuch it was that along with it was promulged, to the alarmed con- 
{ſciences of men, who received the monks to their cloſet, that it was rendering 
a ſervice to God to remove thoſe who were obnoxious to his religion and church. 
It was not long before a faction appeared in Mercia, agitated by the monks, who 
were deprived of the benefices Dunſtan procured them, by removal of the ſecu- 
lar clergy, now reſtored. In the popular cry, the king was repreſented as the 


moſt impious of men; and at the head of the malcontents Edgar his brother ap- 


peared, under the denomination of Protector of the Church : A title replete with 


a thouſand horrors, ſpecious and deluſive, calculated to ſeduce the zealot and en- 


thuſiaſt. Having ſecured Mercia, he gained over to Ins cauſe the debaſed race 
of Danes in Eaſt-Anglia and Northumberland, who, not for the cauſe of religion, 
but from a habit of wickedneſs, and being ripe for evil deeds, appeared in arms 
in his favour. Edwy, aſtoniſhed at the rebellion, ſtood diſmayed : He had not 
infringed the laws, oppreſſed the people, or injured his brother. His conſcience 
was void of offence, ſave only in his oppoſition to the enormity of the eccleſiaſ- 
tic power. He did not accule himſelf of giving cauſe for the inſurrection ; nei- 
ther did he apprehend the religious had ſufficient influence to create the tumult 
which on every hand ſurrounded him. Not willing to occaſion any effuſion of 
blood in ſuch a conteſt, he was content in ſecuring the faithful kingdom of Weſ— 
ſex to himſelf, and ſurrendered the reſt to his brother. | 

Some of the monaſtic writers charge Edwy with abundant wickedneſs ; others: 
only accuſe him of a laſcivious habit; but the moſt judicious of the moderns: 
ſay, his fame and misfortunes were equally derived from the monks. His mind, 
diſtreſſed with the reverſe of fortune, and wounded by injuries he did not me- 
rit, his conſcious rectitude of mind repreſenting his actions and intentions to- 
wards the church as replete with political juſtice towards his people, overwhelmed 


him with melancholy, which baſtened on his diffolution ; and, after a reign of 


tour years and ſome few months, he departed this life in the year 959. 

Edgar now afſumed the diadem of England, and was ſcarce advanced to the 
age of ſixteen years when he aſcended the throne of the united kingdoms. He 
was a lavourer of the monks, from whoſe flattery he derived the appellation of She 
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Peaceable; bleſt alſo with the title of Protector of the Church. He recalled Dun- 
ſtan from a voluntary exile, to which he ſubmitted himſelf in Edwy's reign, and 
gave him the See of Worceſter. Under this biſhop's influence or adminiſtration, 
the ſtate was kept in peace, not by paſſive and weaker meaſures, but the wiſdom 
and vigour diſplayed in the ſevera! departments of government. He held the 
array in continual exerciſe of arms, ſo as to be ready, on the ſhorteſt notice, to 
bring a very formidable army into the ſield, thereby keeping up reſpect from the 
neighbouring potentates. In the northern provinces he kept the fortifed places 
and towns filled with well diſcjpiin:4 troops, by which the Danes were held in 
awe. He had a powerful navy, faid to exceed 4000 veſlels, diſtributed in all the 
ports of the iſland, and at intervals cruiſing on the coaſts, to the deſtruction of 
piracy, and ſafe-guard of the Kingdom, againſt deſcents of a foreign enemy, 
Theſe were ſufficient to keep him ſuperior to all the other princes of the iſland, 
who are ſaid to have made him a voluntary ſubmiſſion. His attention was alſo 
engaged to the promotion of agriculture; and to him the kingdom was indebted 
for the extirpation of wolves, which were deſtructive to the more northern parts 
in particular, being not only mountainous, but covered with extenſive foreſts. 
This he chiefly effected, by publiſhing an act of grace and remiſſion to offenders, 
on their bringing in a number of wolves tongues, apportioned to their offences. 
He redrefied the grievances of the people, by puniſhing the civil officers who 
tranſgreſſed the law, and relieved them by a diſpenſation of impartial juſtice; to 
which end he frequently viſited the ſeveral diſtricts, and received complaints 
ſrom all ranks of men, with a diſtinguiſhed humanity. 

Dunſtan's character as a miniſter of ſtate was very great; but, as an eccleſiaſtic; 
fevere and tyrannical. He, with the prince's power totally at his will, again ex- 
cluded the ſeculars, and brought the regular clergy into benefices. Collier ſays, 
it is obſervable in the province of Northumberland in general, and in the poſſeſ- 
ſions of St Cuthbert in particular, no monks were then introduced into religious 
foundations; nay, they were not admitted there till after the Norman conqueſt : 
So that he does not give the fraternity of Lindisfarne or Cheſter that denomi- 
nation. 

During Edgar's peaceful reign, our prelate departed this life, in the year 968 *, 
and was ſucceeded by 


E LF 8 E686, 
who was conſecrated at York by Archbiſhop Oſketill, and held the See for twenty- 


two years. 
The fame political principles from whence ſuch prudent regulations, touching 


other parts of the ſtate, were derived, produced one equally wiſe relative to 


the province of Northumberland +. It appeared that the earldom of this exten- 


five territory was an office of too great power to ſtand conſiſtent with the due 


ſubordination 
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ſubordination of the ſubject, by which the ſprings of government were to ope- 
rate to the protection of the whole. The king therefore thought proper to divide 
Northumberland into -two earldoms ; to effect which purpoſe, he called a council 
of the barons of that province at York ; where the matter being deliberated upon, 
and it being demonſtrated to the aſſembly, that the diviſion would conduce to 
the better protection of the northern territories, it was determined on Oſulf's 
death, which happened about the time of this reſolution, that Oſlac ſhould be 


made earl of the country between Humber and Tees; and the government of 


the diſtri north of Tees, to be beſtowed on Eadulf. 

Edgar's political hiſtory is full of honour ; but his private ſtory 1s blotted with 
impetuous paſſions, impatient to be gratified at the expence of juſtice, religion, 
and virtue. The monkiſh writers ſanctify him with unbounded praiſes, in conſe- 
quence of the patronage he held out towards them in every channel. He depart- 
ed this life in the year 975,.in.the 32d year of his age, leaving two ſons and a 


daughter. His eldeſt fon and ſucceſſor, Edward, was born of a doubtful mar- 


riage ; ſome ſay he was the iſſue of a concubine. 

The new eſtabliſhment of two earldoms took place without any reſiſtance or op- 
poſition, all ſuch being totally ſuſpended by the ſtrict civil adminiſtration, and mi- 
litary power of Edgar's government. | | 

Soon after the biſhop's coming to this See, Kenneth king of Scotland deſired 
an interview with his illuſtrious brother the king of England, of whoſe greatneſs 
and magnificence he had an anxious with to be a ſpectator. To this purpoſe the 
Engliſh monarch commanded the two earls of Northumberland, and Elfſig the 
biſhop, to conduct Kenneth to his court, where he met with ſuch cordiality and 
hoſpitable reception, as occaſioned an amicable treaty to take place, in which the 
Lothians, ancient appendages of the crown of Scotland, were ſurrendered up, 
and ever after ugited to that Kingdom. 

Edward was only fourteen years of age when he was crowned king of England. 
On his acceſſion great diſſentions appeared touching the ſucceſſion, and a nume- 
rous party openly declared againſt him; but, being ſupported by the church, 
with Dunſtan at their head, he was ſeated on the throne. It gave diſtreſs to many 
of the nobles to behold the Kingdom under the government of that haughty pre- 
late again, who had multiphed his deeds of abſolute power with his years : But, 
now holding the regency, and the fame rules of government eſtabliſhed in Edgar's 


reign being {upported, this was no ſeaſon to ſtruggle againſt the encreaſing evils. 


All the church regulations cf this ſhort reign were in favour of the monks : In 
civil government we hear of no changes, or improvement of laws *.“ 

This prince's miſerable death, by affaſſination, took place in the fifth year of 
his reign 3 the horrid circumitances of which ſtamp the age with an infamous 


ſtigma. From the tears and affection of the church, he was ſtiled ſaint and 


martyr, though his murder had not the leaſt relation to any religious opinion T. 


In 
* Lel. Col. v. i. p. 330. 


Edward paſſing one day, as he was returning fr i | ; . 
Seeks ( , ing from hunting, near Corf Caſtle, where his mother-in- 
law Elfrida refided with her ſon Ethelred, rode off from his company, in order to pay her a vitit, Elfrida 


bein; 
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In the year 970, Ethelred, Edgar's ſon by Elfrida, aſcended the throne, and 
was crowned by biſhop Dunſtan when he was about twelve years of age. 


It is not important to that locality which gives ſuch narrow bounds to this 


work, to paſs through all the viciſſitudes of circumſtances and events which at- 
tended the firſt years of the young king's reign. It mult ſuffice to ſay, that 
church authority began to wane when biſhop Dunitan left the world; and the 


Danes, by repeated deſcents, diſtracted the ſouthern provinces of the kingdom. 


The king is repreſented as an abject coward “, ſupine, and overwhelmed in the 
luggiſhneſs of a weak mind poſſeſſed by avarice, and totally diveſted of every 
principle of virtue and honour. Under ſuch a prince, it is not aſtoniſhing that 
the reins of government ſhould be relaxed, military ſpirit languiſn, and anarchy 
be ſeen making prevalent ſtrides towards univerſal confuſion ; or that armies 


ſhould fly before the enemy; that commanders ſhould be treacherous ; and mini- 


ſters, with the moſt abje& ignorance, or the moſt depraved corruption, puſh on 
meaſures unconſtitutional, impolitic, and deſtructive. Such were the calamities 
which marked this unhappy æra. The annals of Edgar were yet recent and in 
memory, in which not only Peace cultivated her olives, but alſo military ardour 
planted young laurels, which ſpread themſelves over the palaces of princes. The 
ſovereigns of Wales, Scotland, Ireland, Man, and the Iſles, were his dependents, 
without the coercion of the ſword. It is not neceſſary that the laurel ſhould be 
nouriſhed by blood : It flouriſhes in the regions of virtue; and honour conquers 
more than the ſword. 

Elfſig t, having preſided over the See of Cheſter for more than twenty-two 
years, departed this life in the year 990, and was ſucceeded by 


A- L.-D--U--N:*Þ, 


who came to the See in a moſt unhappy ra; for, beſides the inauſpicious charac- 
ter of the king, ſuch troubles were impending, as this iſland had not yet experi- 


enced, although its earlier hiſtory is ſtained with ſo much bloodſhed and diſ- 
tre:'s. 


The Danes, having deſiſted for ſome time from their aQs of piracy and rapine, 


made the Engliſh conclude other purſuits had engaged their attention. But, alas! 
this interval of peace was merely deluſfive, and filled with vain hopes; for the 


being told the king was at the gate, ran to receive him, and urged him very earneſtly to alight, and take 
forne refreſhment. But as the king's delign was only to pay his reſpects to his mother-in-law, as he ent 


by her caſtle, he otily deſired a glaſs of wine to drink her health. Whether Elfrida had already formed a 


delign of deftroving the king, ty make way for her ſun to the crown, or that favourable opportunity put 
the thought in her head, the young king had no ſooner lifted the glats to Eis mouth, but a ruffian feabbed 
him in the back with a dagger. Perceiving himſelf wounded, be ſet ſpurs to his horſe, which ſoon carried 
him cut of fight; but not being able to keep his ſaddle, by reaion of the loſs of blood, he fell tf his 
hor, his fort bung in the ſtirrup, and he was dragged a great way before his horſe ſtopped, juſt by a poor 


blind woman's heuſe, that ſtood in the road. The people ſent „ler him by Elfrida, tracing him by his 


blood, fh and bim dead, and his kody miferat!: mangled. Elfrida, imagining ſhe could conceal this horrid 


Gerd, krown dy te her domeſtics, ordered ui corps to be thrown into a well: But it was found there 
a few days after, and carried to Warcbham.— Na pin. 
* Malmſ. | + Angl. Sacra, p. 701,—Sym. Dun. p. 138. 
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year next ſucceeding the biſhop's conſecration, with a numerous army, they landed 
on the ſouthern coaſts of Britain. "The king intimidated, without power to re- 
ſiſt, or wiſdom to avoid the wretchedneſs which enſued; without an army, with- 
out fortitude of mind, and every other aid the exigency required, had recourle 
to the councils of Syric archbiſhop of Canterbury, who, with as little foreſight 
as his ſovereign, adviſed a large ſum of money to be given to the invaders, to 
ſtop their depredations, and quit the land. This project had not only its imme- 
diate effect, but alſo its certain conſequence ; for, though the preſent evil was re- 
lieved, the rich bait induced new armies of neceſſitous wretches to ſeek the gold- 
en ſhores from whence their countrymen returned enriched. Within two years, 
another fleet appeared, and landed troops on the north ſide of Humber. They 
made grievous depredations on the province of Northumberland, aflailed and 
took the caſtle of Bebbanburg, where they found much treaſure; and, after 
plundering it of every thing valuable, deſtroyed and defaced as much of the works 
as they could “. In this deſcent, the unhappy conſequence of having leaders of 
foreign extraction or connections was demonitrated ; for, when a large army of 
Engliſh were drawn up in order of battle, to oppoſe the invaders, the command- 
ers turned their backs, left the field to their countrymen, and the troops to be cut 
down or diſperſed by the enemy. On this occaſion, the former mode of pacifying 
the invaders was again renewed. We are not told whether the See of Cheſter 
ſuflered any thing by this invaſion, 

In the year 995, Sweyn king of Denmark, and Olaus king of Norway, allu- 
red by the accounts of Engliſh wealth, and the total relaxation of military ſpirit, 
which thoſe who had lately viſited the iſland perceived to prevail with the inhabi- 
tants, were defirous of partaking in the lucrative expeditions their countrymen! 
had experienced; with a powerful fleet they entered the Thames, and from thence, 
ſpreading themſelves into divers parts, gathered much plunder and ſpoil. It ſeems 
that a party of the invaders infeſted the northern coaſts at the ſame time, which 
induced biſhop Aldune, with the whole body of religious ſettled at Cheſter, toge- 
ther with their vaſlals and dependents, to quit that place, and travel to Ripon, 
carrying with them the remains of St Cuthbert, the holy relics, and riches of the 
church; and alſo their cattle, goods, and effects. | 

The See, which had been ſettled at Cheſter for 113 years, was for ever removed 
from thence, and that place totally deprived of all the wealth and honour depend- 
ent thereon. The inceſſant troubles which diſtracted the province of Northum- 
berland from the time the See was firſt ſettled at Cheſter, give little proſpect of 
any conſiderable advancement having taken place in literature, arts, fciences, or 
manufactures, during that period; nor of the biſhops having been diſtinguiſhed 
for learning, peculiar acts of piety, or good works. The rights of- the church 
were not invaded, and the ſociety of eccleſiaſtics in the monaſtery contented 
thenuelves in the exerciſe of their religious function, and the tranquil enjoyments 
of the cloiſter. The laws which were ordained, and had peculiar direction to the. 
vices 01 this province, do not prove, that, even in the uncultivated terocity of 


* 
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i / 
| many of the inhabitants, they were guilty of more enormous crimes than the 
| people of other parts of England. Architecture had gained few improvements, 
Alfred firſt reformed the buildings, by ſubſtituting ſtone and brick edifices for "Ne 
thoſe of wood, wattlings, and mud, which were the only materials in general 2 
uſe before his time. Yet it does not appear, that even this improvement had ta- 7 
| ken place in the north ; for the church of Cheſter was built of wood. Upon [4 
the whole, the intercourſe with the Danes ſeems to have introduced nothing but op 
| evil; they appear to have been mere ſavages, barbarous in their manners, fero- 1 
| cious and uncultivated ; and, like a troop of wolves, came upon the diſtracted 5 
villages, carrying nothing but deſolation and horror in their progreſs. If they 


brought no benefits which have ſurvived to poſterity, they have left us one memo- ot 
rial of their execrable exiſtence, the dregs of a guttural language; than which N 
the tongues of Africa, and the coaſts of Guinea, or of the wild nations of Ame- 1 
rica, are not more diſguſting. | : 1 


Ethelred, who had no more conduct than courage, not knowing how to put a 
ſtop to the ravages the Danes were committing, had recourſe to the ſame expe- 
dient made uſe of on the like occaſion, and bound himſelf by treaty to pay them 
a large ſum of money, as it is ſaid, not leſs than 16,0001. *, at a ſtipulated time, 
on condition they ſhould depart the kingdom. The tax for raiſing the money thus 
| appropriated, was called the Danegelt ; which, it is obſervable, the clergy and 1 

monks always found means to elude f. | . 

| During the interval of peace, the biſhop, with his whole train of attendants, 17 
| took up the holy relics, their herds and flocks, and all their effects, and left Ripon, 
þ | intending to return to Cheſter, after an abſence from that church of about four 
months. As they approached the ground where Durham now ſtands, by a mira- 
culous interpoſition, the monkiſh writers tell us, the carriage on which the body 
f of St Cuthbert, with the other relics, were born, became immoveable, at a place 
i to the eaſtward of the preſent city, called Wrdelau. From this miraculous re- 
ſiſtance the eccleſiaſtics determined Heaven would not permit the Saint to return 
to his former reſting-place. Yet they remained ignorant of the ſituation appoint- 
| ; ed to receive their holy charge. The ground where they then ſojourned, did 
| not ſeem ſuitable to the reſidence of ſo numerous a body of attendants, being in bY 
| the middle of a plain or open field, and a place uninhabitable. Such is the de- _- 
| ſcription given of it f. The biſhop admonithed his company, that they ſhould faſt EE 0 
| and pray until the will of Heaven was revealed. Accordingly, aſter much pious 
| abſtinence, ſelf-denial, and prayer, Eadmer, one of the moſt favoured of the at- 
| tendants, received the revelation, and Dunhelme was pronounced the place de- 
| creed by the Powers above for the holy Saint's reſt on earth. Tradition ſays, the 
| place, by the revealed name, was wholly unknown to the biſhop and his attend- 
| | ants, who wandered about for ſome time in ſearch of it; and that the diſcovery 
| was accidentally made by a woman's enquiries after her cow, which ſtrayed in 
If Dunholme. The ancients had much fuperſtition touching the foundation of cities: 
(| A ſow and pigs was the omen which diſtinguithed the ground the deities ordained 


| | * Sax. Ann. + Rapin. ] Sym. Dun. p. 139, 140, &c. 
| ſhould 


—— 
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ſhould receive the firſt foundation of Rome: A more beneficent animal Nature 
could not have produced than a cow, to point out the feat of this rich See. 
Though this ſtory is not recorded in any of the monaſtic writers, yet it receives 
ſome credit from the ſculpture on one of the towers of the preſent cathedral, 
where the cow is repreſented with her attendants “. 

A mount towards the eaſtern coaſt, called Wardenlaw, 1s preſumed to be the 
Saint's reſting- place; but being near the coaſt, and a very few miles from Were- 
mouth, could not be called an uninhabitable ſtation. Weremouth was well known 
to the religious of Cheſter : Beſides, it is wonderful how the biſhop and his fol- 
lowers, with their cattle and ſervants, in coming from Ripon, ſhould paſs down 
that part of the country. Symeon gives the name, Wrdelau; and Leland, in a 
note to an extract from one of the monaſtic authors, not named, De epiſcopis 
Lindisfarn. & Dunelmenſ/is. Col. v. ii. p. 330, ſays, © Nunc Wadele, ubi Ades olim 
« monachis recreandi gratid conceſſe.” The name Leland gives, is not happier than 
Symeon's, and is as little known. It appears by the foregoing, that the monks 
had here a camera, as erections, of the like nature, are (tiled in the church re- 
cords, being places of ſummer relaxation, and retreats for country recreation f. 
Places of royal refidence were ſtiled, camere ; © Londinum camera regis Angliæ .“ 


It ſeems doubtful from hence, that the mount called Warden-Law 1s not the place, 


as there are no traces of any erection there. Leland's term, Wadele, ſuppoſing 


it the mode of pronouncing it, Wardale, is too diffuſe to give any help. To fix 


upon the piace, the reader muſt therefore be left to thoſe conjectures which he 
will find in the ſequel, under the deſcription of Durham, and its environs. 

No ſooner had the bifhop received this divine revelation, than he, with his fol- 
lowers, advanced with thankſgivings and much joy to the appointed place; 
where, to ſhelter the holy relics for the preſent, they erected a ſmall || church of 
wood, called De-virgis ; after which they erected a more complete edifice, con- 
ſtructed after the general order of buildings at that time, of poſts wattled with 
branches of trees, and covered with a compoſt of clay and cut ſtraw, or perhaps 
lime, and it was called White-Church 8. | | 

Symeon and other writers kave given the following deſcription of the place: 
** That Dunhelm was a place ſtrong by nature, but not eaſily rendered habitable, 
* as it was overgrown by a thick foreſt : In the midſt was a ſmall plain, which had 
been uſed in tillage.” The name, moſt authors have conceived, is compounded 
of dun and helm, and that their etymology is expreſſive of the nature ** of the 
place, as dun (Sax.) a hill; and helme, or holme, a plain, ſurrounded by wa- 
ter. Coke, on Littleton, defines holme, or 4+ Hulnius, an ifle, or fenny ground. 


„ Tel. Col. v. iv. p. 39. v. vi. I Lel. Col. v, i. p. 330, I Selden, Mar. Clauſ. a. 22. 
Vide Muggleſwick, v. ii. [| Now St Mary's. Sym. Dun. p. 142. 145. 


Dunum - Dunſeti, mons, monticulz. A Sax. Dun al. be pig pro monte. Sed ut berig atque inde 
vergmm, a monte, ad civitates, oppida et villas transferuntur; ita quoque et dun et duntm de iiſdem dicta 
tunt : proprie tamen quod ſitum montanum, vel acclivem appetaat.——Spelman's Gloſſary, p. 186. 


Tf Hulmus— Anglis, Danis, Germanis, Holm. Locus inſularis; inſula amnica, 
etiam dic1 animady 


etiam marina, Holmes 
Gloſſ. p. 302, 


erto depreſſfiores humi planicies, plurimis rivulis et aquaruin di, ortüs zriguas.—Spel. 
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The acceptation of the word Holme at preſent is, to denote a low ſituation, plain, 
or valley. Helm is a Saxon word for armour, or defence to the head; in French, 
heaume, and Italian, emo,; and moſt poſſibly in this caſe the word helm, annexed 
to dun, denominates ſome works of defence; as Ravenſworth-Caſtle, in ancient 
records, is called Ravens-Helm ; and other ſtrong places which may be brought in 
inference. The lofty mount on which the octagon tower of the caſtle now ſtands, 
has the countenance of great antiquity. The word helm, in the preſent accepta- 
tion of the northern counties, denotes a ſhed or ſhelter ; and it is not impoſſible, 
indeed, but the name aroſe from the helm-de-virgis, which the ecclefiaſtics firſt 
erected to ſhelter their. holy relics. In an old book, mentioned by Leland in his 
Collectanea, called Bibliotheca Eliotæ, it is ſaid, that“ Donum is a county in 
* England called Durham“; “ or it may come from Saxon derivation, Deop- 


ham, the city given to God, or God's city. If the ground, being a free gift, 


gave occaſion for. its name, no need to ſeek for diſtant etymologies, but recon- 
cile Symeon's way of writing it into a corruption. In many inſtances in more 
modern times, it is wrote Dureſme, which correſponds with the preſent name, 


making therein the letter / a liquid, and / a mute, though it precedes a vowel, 


yet an unſounding letter in Durham Þ. 


In the year 995, the tranſlation of St Cuthbert took place, and three years af- 


ter raiſing the little tabernacle of wood, or the Alba Ecclęſia, a church of ſtone 
having been begun and dedicated by the good biſhop, the remains were depoſit- 
ed there. Symeon ſays, with the aſſiſtance of all the people, Uchtred earl of 
Northumberland giving aid therein, the foreſt was ſoon deſtroyed, the ground 
cleared of wood, and rendered habitable. The whole inhabitants between Coquet 
river and Tees are deſcribed as contributing to theſe works. The new church 
was dedicated by Aldune, © pridie nonas Septembris,“ being the fourth day of 
September, A. D. 999; and the body of St Cuthbert was placed therein with 
much ſolemnity and holy joy f. The biſhop did not hve to complete this edifice, 
though he ſurvived the time of dedication eighteen years; for the weſt tower was 
left for his ſucceſſor to finiſh. Symeon's ſaying that earl Uchtred aided the work, 
confounds the chronology of other hiſtorians, who relate, that Eadulph earl of 
Northumberland was ſucceeded by Waltheof the elder, who was Uchtred's fa- 
ther. But in that age of diſtreſs and confuſion, and after two earls had been 


appointed upon a divifion of the province of Northumberland, it is no wonder 


ſuch contradictions are found. Hoveden, and the Melros Chronicle, make Wal- 
theof ſucceſſor of Ofulf, and do not name Eadulph. | 


The poſſeſhons the biſhop brought with the See to Dunhelm, modernly called 


Durham, were the ſame as poſſeſſed at Cheſter, Lindisfarne, Norham, Bedling- 
ton, Warkworth, and the whole territory between Were and Tyne ||. It will ap- 
pear in the ſequel, that the royal grant of Guthred, confirmed by Alfred, was 
not extended further than the river Were towards the ſouth; and it will be ſhewn, 
that the earldom of Sadberg was conſtantly held ſeparate, and was in the crown 


* Lel, Col. v. iv. p- 736. + Symeon, p. 144. 135. + Symeon, p. 248. || Ibid, 
at 
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* at the time of K. Rich. II., the wapentake extending from Hartlepool, almoſt to 
* 5 the head of the river Tees, and including a great width of country; and that, by 
5 ſeveral ſucceſſive donations, parcels of the remaining part of that tract of coun- 
93 try between Tees and Were became the poſſeſſions ot the church. Billingham and 
[Ii Gainford were early granted ; but, as before ſhewn, were forcibly with-held from 
JF: See. | ; 

el "1. the preſence of the king at York, archbiſhop Wulſtan, and Aldune biſhop 
of Durham, with many others of the chief perſonages of the realm, Styr, the 
ſon of Ulphus, gave to St Cuthbert, Darlington with its appendages, toge- 
ther with lands in Coniſcliffe, Cockerten, Haughton, Normanby, and Seaton, 
Alſo, about the ſame time, Snaculf, the fon of Cykell, gave Bradbury, Mor- 
don, Socburn, and Griſeby, with the appendent privileges of Saca and Socne, 
all ſouth-eaſt of the river Were “. 

The monaſtic writers name certain lands and tenements which the biſhops ot 
Lindisfarne and Cheſter, in the times of public calamity, yielded up to the earl: 
of Northumberland; of which, Aldune is ſaid to have reſigned twenty-four vii- 
las, as an aid towards proſecuting the wars of thoſe times; but which the earls 
Ee did not afterwards reſtore to the church. "They are thus named to us :—Gegen- 
1 forde (Gainford), which biſhop Egred founded and gave to St Cuthbert: Cucor- 

75 ningtun, and otherwiſe wrote Cueorvington, (Snotterton); Sliddeneſſe, alias Slid- 
deſneſs (Sledwiſh); Marawnda, alias Marawuda (Marwood) ; Staunton, alias Stan- 
tun (Stainton); Stretlea (Streatlam) ; Cletlinga (Cleatlam); Langudun, alias 
Langatum (Langton); Mortun (Morton Tinmouth); Perſebrige (Perſebridge); 
II Aclit (Two Aychits); Cop-land (Copley); Binceſtre (Bincheſter); Ticlea, alias 
Tutelea (Thickley); Ediſcum (Eſcomb); Wudetun, alias Wuddetun (Woodham); 
Hunewic (Hunwick); Neowatun, alias Newatun (Newton); and Helme (Helm) : 
Theſe were north of Tees, and ſouth of Were: Weardſettle, alias Weardesfeſde 


1 17 


tun, alias Lyrtingtun (Lartington); Cuthberttun, alias Cuthberteſtun (Cotherſton); 
on the ſouth ſide of Tees. It is not ſaid when or by whom the laſt mentioned 
lands were granted to the church, Gainford excepted ; and it muſt be obſerved, 
that had the ancient royal grants comprehended the whole territory between 
Tees and Tyne, the ſmaller donations before noted would not have been made 15 
Aldune held juriſdiction over the church of Hexham, and nominated thereto, 
as appears by various teſtimony f. No account of any cxerciſe of civil juriſdie- 
on to this period, other than that right of judicature which the thanes or barons, 
and lords of manors, held of Sac and Soc, with Infangtheof; nor even of the 
due execution of thoſe powers by the biſhops. Selden, in his titles of honour, 
p. 641, ſays, That the counſel of Anthony Beke biſhop of Durham, in his aflign- 
ing of errors in parliament, upon a judgment of ſeizing his. liberties, given 
agalnſt tim by the juſtices in eyre of Northumberland, under K. Edward J., al- 
ledged, „ that the biſhops of Durham have, from ancient time, had omaic Jura re- 
* Lel. Col. v. i. p. 330. v. ii. p. 279.—Syraeon, p. 149. ＋ Lel. Col. v. it. p. 277.— Sy- 
ICU, P. 130. TI Lel. Col. v. ii. p. 378. 
% calig 


(Worſall); Bereford (Barford); Stretfird, alias Stredford (Startſorth); Lirting- 
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& gatia & omnes libertates regales infra libertatem ſuam Dunelmenſis, a tempore con- 
0 queſtus Angliz & antza.” It hath not appeared that there was any exerciſe. of 
regal juriſdiction, or enjoyment of regal rights, before the conqueit. Symeon, 
one may reſt allured, would omit no evidence to aggrandize the church, and he 
never notices it. 

Whillt the biſhop and his convent were ſettling matters relative to their church 
at Durham, Ethelred encountered innumerable embarrailments with domeſtic, as 
well as foreign enemies, but particularly from the Danith invaſions. Ethelred, 
complaining that Cumberland had not aided him againſt thoſe invaders, or contri- 
buted its proportion of money towards the ſums granted them, agreeable to 
treaty, marched a powerful army into that country, where he committed thoſe 
ravages which diigrace the age. The moſt uncivilized nations were never more 
rapacious, inhuman and revengetul ; even carrying the natives into ſlavery, like 


the horrid trade on the coaſts of Guinea, was a familiar practice: Butchering, 


maiming, and whatever dreadful names have been given to cruelty, were exerciſed: 
Sacking, pillaging, burning, and laying deſolate a miſerable country, marked the 
unhappy progreſs of ſuch armies. But Ethelred's expedition was confined to a 
narrow province, and was ſoon revenged upon his own territories. The Danes, 
returning from an expedition againſt Normandy, over-ran many of the richeſt 
parts of England, collecting a great 3 Ihe timorous prince, ſurrounded by 
diſtracted councils, deſerted by many of his ſubjects, who would not fight againit 
the invaders, or ſecretly abetted them, himſelf inconſtant of mind, and diveſted 
of every military habit, had recourſe to the former expedient, and granted 
them a premium of 30,0001., an immenſe ſum in thoſe days, for reſtoring 
peace to his ſubjects, and withdrawing their armies from the country“. The 
Saxon Annals, Hoveden +, Matthew of Weſtminſter , and ſeveral other autho- 
rities, aſſert, that it was done by the advice of the Wittenagemote, or great coun- 
cil of the ſtate. Although the chief body of the Danes quitted the country, yet 
many remained, and ſettled here, joining their countrymen in Eaſt-Anglia and 
Northumberland, obtaining poſſeſſions in land; and, wherever they were diſper- 
ſed, ſuch was their inſolence, and the fear the natives had of their pride and 


* For the payment of this money, every hide of land was taxed yearly twelve pence; or, as ſome au- 
thors ſay, two ſhillings ||. A hide of land is ſuch a quantity of land as may be ploughed with one plough 
in a year. Bede reckons it as much as will maintain a family. Some ſay it was an hundred acres ; others, 
that it contained no certain number of acres. The diſtribution of England by hides of land is very ancient, 
mention being made of it in the laws of Ina. Dane gelt was the firſt land-tax in England. It was after- 
wards called hidagium, which name remained afterwards upon all taxes and ſubſidies impoſed on lands. The 
Normans called theſe ſometimes taxes, ſometimes 7a/lages, and auxilia and /ubjidia, The Saxon kings be- 


fore this, had their levies of money, and perſonal ſervices, towards the building and repairing cities, caſtles, 


bridges, military expeditions, &c. which, from the word bote, that is, repair, were termed burgbote, brig- 
bote. h:regeld, &. The Dane-gelt was releaſed by K. Edward the Conteftor, but levied again by K. Wil. I. 
& II., K. Hen. I. and Stephen, and continued to be collected as low as the 2xft Hen. II., and probably 
later. This ancient tax was a precedent for our land-tax. ——V. Leg. Edw. Confeſſ. c. 12. 


+ Hoveden, p. 429. t Mat. Weſt. p. 386. 


4 Sir Henry Spellman in his Gloſſary, p. 292, makes the number of hides in England amount to 243,600; conſe- 
gnently the groſs produce of this tax, at 28. per hide, would, at that rate, amount to 24,360l.; a very great ſum to be 
damually raiſcd at that period. In the reign of William J., it was, in one inſtance, encreaſcd to 6s., and, in that of 
William Rufus, to 45., for cack hide. In the reign of entry I. it was 35., and in that of Stephen, 28. „ per hide. 
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cruelty, that they obtained the name of Lord Danes : A denomination that car- 


ried deteſtation with it to the ſuffering inhabitants, whole toils were exerted to 


raiſe the Dane-gelt, and perform the ſervices thoſe taik-malters impoſed on the 
vallals of their lands, without mercy. | 

*thelred's queen dying, he married Emma, ſiſter of Richard, ſecond duke of 
Normandy ; which alliance giving him hope of ſuccour and defence againſt the fo- 
reign invaders, he is ſaid to have projected the cowardly and brutal mailacre ot 
the Danes which ſhortly enſued *®. The unbappy project was attended with jo 
many unpropitious circumſtances, and brought on ſo many deplorable conſequen- 
ces, that it aſtoniſhes the mind, touched with tender feelings, how it could ever 
enter into the devices of a Chriſtian heart. But cruelty and cowardice are inſe— 
parable. Sweyn king of Denmark received intelligence of this bloody cataſtrophe 
by ſome emiflary from England:; for the murderous ſword could not poſſibly be 
extended over Northumberland, where the greateſt part of the inhabitants were 
Danes. In abhorrence of ſo barbarous an act, and in revenge of the death of 
his ſiſter, whoſe fate was peculiarly ſevere, he projected an expedition againſt 
England, the old motive of plunder and pillage being only ſecondary in this tran- 
faction, which originated in a vow of vengeance, and to correct a prince and 
people whole hands were embrued in innocent blood. With Zoo fail of ſhips he 
approached the ſhores of Cornwall, and landed his troops there. He marched 
his army to Exeter, reduced the town to aſhes, and put the inhabitants to the 
ſword, as an example he propoſed to follow in his progreſs. He pillaged and 
deſtroyed a large tra& of country, without oppoſition. At length the king's ar- 
my, under the command of Alfric duke of Mercia, oppoſed him; and the battle 
array was formed, when the Engliſh leader, in reſentment of injuries he had 
formerly ſuffered from the king, betrayed his truſt, deferted his troops, ſuttered 
the army to be routed and diſperſed for want of a commander, and gave up the 
country to be waſted and depopulated by the enemy. Sweyn employed the reſt 
of the ſummer in purſuing his warfare ; but, before the winter ſtorms ſet in, with- 
drew his troops, and departed for Denmark. He returned in fpring, landed his 
army in Eaſt-Anglia, and began his operations by deſtroying Norwich. He was 
oppoled by a body of Engliſh, and, with great loſs and difficulty, claimed the 
victory. Providence was againſt the king ; he miſcarried in every attempt. His 
tolly was not greater than his cruelty, which, through private acts of ſeverity, 
weaned many of his nobles from their allegiance. His councils were diſſentaneous 


and diſtracted ; his courtiers falſe; his commanders and chicfs treacherous and 


diſloyal; and his people abje& and diſpirited. Amidſt all the public calamities, 
and the diſſidence in thoſe who thould ſupport the ſtate, it is aſtoniſhing that the 


To execute this project, orders were conveyed ſo privately throughout the kingdom, that, in one dav, 
all the Danes were lain with ſuch implacable fury and cruelty, that the particulars cannot be read without 
horror. Sweyn's fitter, for her beauty called the Pearl of Normandy, who was married to an Englith lord, 
having at firſt been ſpared, Ethelred was fo barbarous, as to cauſe her children to be murdered in her preſence, 
and then ber heact to be cut off. This bloody tragedy was acted on the 1th November 1002. It was 
greatly ſimilar to the maſſacre of the Romans by the Britons under Boadicea : Not only the like barbari- 
tics, but the ſame conſequences, attended both. —-Sax, Ann. Huntingd, Mat. of Weſt. Rapin, &c. 
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avarice of the clergy, and particularly of the monks, very much helped to en- 
creaſe the diſtreſſes of the kingdom: For, notwithſtanding their great riches, they 
refuſed to contribute their proportion of money neceflary for the defence of the 
crown, pleading their privileges and immunities, as if they had no ſhare in the 
danger. An enſuing famine drove the Danes from the land, and gave the miſer- 
able people a reſpite from war, only to periſh by want. 

The calamities of the country being relieved by the enſuing harveſt, the Danes 
renzwed their deſcent near Sandwich, and wintered in the Iſle of Thanet. Ethel- 
red had no expedient to, relieve his country trom the plunderers, but by agreeing 
to pay them the like ſum of 30,0001. The Danes, from the repetition of thoſe 
compoſitions, at length claimed an annual tribute from England. It would be a 
melancholy recapitulation to go through the ſucceſſion of calamities which befel 


this country during Ethelred's reign : It futhces to ſay, that ſuch was the power 


gained by Sweyn king of Denmark in the year 1013, that Ethelred, beſieged in 
London, with ſome difficulty eſcaped with a- few faithful attendants to Nor- 
mandy; ſoon after which Sweyn was proclaimed king of England. rom the 
authority of Godwin it appears, that, in theſe times of public calamity, one 
biſhop had the care of the education of the king's ſons, Alfred and Edward, born 
of Emma, his ſecond queen ; and that he attended them with their mother into 
Normandy, where he left them under the protection of duke Richard, their uncle. 


How this act of pious-duty was reliſhed by the uſurper, is not ſaid; and indeed the 


fact ſeems doubtful from the hazard the church was in from ſuch a daring piece of 
virtue, which militated ſo powerfully againit Sweyn's hopes of eſtabliſhing the ſuc- 
ceſſion to his own iſſue. : | 

Sweyn exerciſed no other remarkable act of authority but the impoſition of a 
grievous tax upon the country for payment of his troops; for, either by poiſon or 
accidental death, he did not enjoy his conqueſt the ſpace of one year, and was 
never crowned king of theſe dominions. On Sweyn's death, the Danes proclaim- 
ed Canute, his ſon, king ; but the Engliſh recalled Ethelred, the ſhort experience 
they had of Danith government being intolerable. 

The king, on his reſtoration, did not diſplay any examples that the corrections 
received in the ſchool of adverſity had gained him wiſdom ; for his firſt attention 
was to revenge, upon part of his ſubjects, an affront he conceived they had of- 
fered him; and it was only a ſecondary conſideration with him, that he had to op- 
poſe his people's enemy. Canute did not think it expedient, at that criſis, to op- 
poſe the king's army; but, by a regular and well-conducted retreat, he brought 
his troops to the ſea-ſhore, and embarked them for Denmark. The Daniſh hiſ- 
tory favs, that Canute's younger brother, being left regent, on the death of his 
tather uſurped the throne, which obliged Canute to repair immediately to his own 
country, to recover his inheritance, and the crown of his anceſtors : That buſi- 
ueſs being effected, he returned with his victorious army to, England, and landed 
at Sandwich, to aſſert his right to his father's conqueſts. Strange diſſentions ap- 
peared in the King's party; the army would not move, unleſs headed by their 10- 
vereign, who, in abject cowardice, feigned ſickneſs, and ſhut himſelf up in Lon- 

don, 
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don. Though the king's ſon Edmund, who had much knowledge and perſonal 
courage, uſed every eftort to win the troops to the field of honour, on the king's 
not appearing to command them, they diſbanded themſelves, and returned home. 
A ſecond army was levied ; but though the king was induced by his ion to ap- 
pear at their head, he had not courage to lead them againſt the enemy, pretend- 
ing he feared ſome treachery deviled to ſurrender him into the bands of lis foe. 
At length, he withdrew from the army, and got privately into London. Ed- 
mund, under theſe diſcouraging circumſtances, retired into the north, and joinel1 
himſelf to Uchtred earl of Northumberland, who married his ſiſter Edgina: But, 
aſter ſome weak efforts in the northern diſtricts, Uchtred was obliged to ſubmit 
himſelf to Canute, and Edmund got ſecretly into London. Such a complication 
of misfortunes, with ſo weak a mind as Ethelred diſplayed, at length brought 
him into a languiſhing ſtate of health, and, in the year 1016, he departed this 
life in London, in the 5oth year of his ages and 37th of his reign; leaving his 
kingdom in the moſt deplorable ſtate that any country or people ever expe. 
rienced. | 
Edmund, his eldeſt ſon, who, from his robuſt form and manly courage, was 
ſurnamed Jronſide, was proclaimed king. Under this ſucceſſion, after many ſe- 
vere ſtruggles, London being thrice beſieged, and as often repulſed the beſiegers ; 
and the young king having experienced the repeated treacheries of Edric Streon, 
the infamous duke of Mercia, his brother-in-law, a treaty of peace was con- 
cluded, by which Mercia, Eaſt-Anglia, and Northumberland, were conſigned to 


Canute; and Edmund held the reſt of England. But this peace had not ſub- 


ſiſted long before Edmund ſuffered death by aſſaſſination, and the contrivance of 
the duke of Mercia, he not having accompliſhed the firſt year of his reign, leaving 
two ſons of tender years. | 

On Edmund's demiſe, Canute inſiſting it was a proviſion of the compact made 
on the diviſion of the kingdom, that the ſurvivor ſhould poſſeſs the whole, and 
his power being irreſiſtible, though his allegation was eſteemed a mere contrivance, 
the nobles thought it expedient to ſubmit to his claim: He was therefore pro- 
claimed, and ſoon after crowned king of all England. 

Having taken a ſhort view of the ſtate at large, it is neceſſary to look back up- 
on Northumberland, to remark the changes and events which took place there 
within the foregoing period. According to Symeon's account, Uchtred was earl 


of Northumberland when the See was tranſlated to Durham, and the new church 
erected there. Rapin ſays, on Uchtred's ſubmiſſion to Canute, he was conti- 


nued in his government, though but for a little while, as he plainly ſaw the carl 
had changed ſides purely by compulſion, and had reaſon to fear he would not re- 
main faithful; ſo he cauſed him to be put to death, and placed Eric, a Daniſh 
lord, in his room *. It is obſervable, this reſpectable author ſhews no authorit 

for this relation. Afterwards, on Canute's being crowned king of all England, 
ae ſays, that the king made Eric governor of Northumberland, on his diviſion of 


* Lel. Col. V. * p. 1425 2845 325. 
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the country into four governments * ; ſo that Eric's coming to the earldom, and 
Uchtred's death, appear not to take place till after Canute's coronation. From 
Hoveden +, and the Saxon Chronicle, it appears, that Uchtred's death was effect- 
ed in this manner : He being required to attend Canute in perſon, to do homage, 
for which he had received the royal mandate of ſafe conduct, was notwithſtandin 
aſſaulted in his paſſage, from an ambuſh laid for him by Turebrand, a noble and 
rich Dane }, and flain, together with forty attendants ; which crime was believed 
to have been perpetrated with the knowledge or connivance of the king ||. 
Northumberland was diſtreſſed by incurſions of the Scots. Ridpath, in his Bor- 
der Hiſtory, has the following relation. Malcolm king of Scotland made an in- 
curſion into this province; and, committing great ravages therein, Waltheof 
their earl, debilitated with age, ſhut himſelf up in the caſtle of Bambrough ; 
whilſt Uchtred his fon, a youth of great intrepidity, having aſſembled and armed 
a numerous body of Northumbrians, attacked and almoſt deſtroyed the Scots 
army; their king, with a few of his attendants, ' eſcaping with difficulty from the 
field of battle. In reward of this gallant and important ſervice, Ethelred con- 
ferred on Uchtred the earldom of his father, then living, adding to his jurifdic- 
tion the ſouthern diviſion of Northumberland, again uniting the whole province 
in one earldom. This incurſion moſt probably took place by way of repriſal for 
Ethelred's deſtroying Cumberland; as no other cauſe appears in hiſtory for the 
Scots to aſſiſt in aggravating the miſeries of this reign. But the calamities pre- 
pared for the Northumbrians by their northern foes did not ceaſe there; for after 
Canute's coronation, Symeon ſays, that great diſtreſs having been predicted by a 
tremendous comet in the year 1718, the Scots, with a numerous army, entered 
the borders, and were oppoſed by the Northumbrians at Carrum, their army con- 
fiſting of all the fighting men between Tees and Tweed, with the nobility and 
chieftains of the greateſt eminence and vatour; an army as well the moſt nu- 
merous as beſt accoutred and arrayed, that Northumberland, in any period of its 
hiſtory, had carried into the field, compoſed of the flower of thoſe who held 
lands under the See of Durham. The Scots were victorious. The ſlaughter was 
dreadfu], the greateſt part of the Northumbrian army being cut to pieces. So greatly 
vas this misfortune felt, that many parts of the country were almoſt depopulated 
by the fatal cataſtrophe. This battle, though mentioned by ſeveral authors, is 
placed in contrary and uncertain æras: Such is the hiſtorical confuſion of thoſe 
times. Symeon ſays, that the good biſhop was ſo greatly afflicted with the loſs of 
ſo many of the chieftains and people of the lands of St Cuthbert, that, through 
mremitting grief, his health declined, and he departed this life in the year 1018, 
in the 2gth year of his epiſcopacy, and the 24th after the tranſlation of the See 
to Durham. He was ſaid to be by birth noble; but nobler for his virtuous and 
holy life. If there is any foundation for ſuppoſing he had the tuition of queen 


Emma's children, he was rather ſingular in his purpoſe of putting them under 
the care of their uncle; few prelates, in thoſe days of confuſion, appearing to in- 


* Malin f. I. ij. c. 11. Hunt. — Sax. Ann. + loved. p. 434. Flor. and IIoved. 
en v,hil; | 
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cermeddle in matters of ſtate, Whilſt other eccleſiaſtics are ſaid to have refuſe 
their aid to the crown, pleading the immunities of the church, it is {aid he re- 
ſigned twenty-four villas to ſupport the province of Northumberland with men. 
It is to be preſumed, that the lands granted to the church were liable to furniſſi 
troops, as the fatal field of Carrum cut off ſo many of the people of 5t Cuch- 
bert's territory. Before this inſtance, no poſitive mention is made of thoſe people 
ſerving in war. It might, however, not be new or uncommon ; but this is the 
firſt evidence that appears in hiſtory to evince it. 'The bilhop's character was 
truly celebrated, as well for his religion as humility ; beloved of all good men, 
both for wiſdom and the excellence of his life *. 

About the latter end of the 1oth century, conſtitutions, or canons, were made 
for the regulation of the Northumbrian clergy, and other matters within the ec- 
cleſiaſtical juriſdiction, ſtiled, Northumbrenſium Preſbyterorum Leges. They bear 
no marks of the time when, or place where, they were made: Nor does it any 
where appear who was the author, or that they had the ſanction of any regal au- 
thority. The only ground to form conjecture upon, with regard to their date, is 
their being ſubjoined to the laws of Edgar, in the Saxon MSS, in Corpus Chriſti 
College, Cambridge +: And thence Sir Henry Spelman conjectures, they were 
drawn up by archbiſhop Oſwald. It appears by the 56th article, that they pecu- 
larly belonged to the province of York. Oſwald was, at the ſame time, arch- 
biſhop of York and bithop of Worceſter, and a ſtrict diſciplinarian, though not 
rigid in his own conduct, as appears by his contempt of the canons, in holding 
plurality of ſpiritualities. The molt ſingular of the conſtitutions are, 


och. Si preſbyter archidiaconi edictum negligat, ſolvat xx oras f. 


15th. Si preſbyter in /igneo calice Euchariſtiam conſeeret xii oras. 


35th. Si preſbyter concubinam || deſerat, et aliam accipiat anathema fit. 


Many articles follow, touching the people's exerciſe of Heatheniſh rites, with 
penalties proportioned to their dignities and eſtates, | 


54th. Si conventus ſuperſtitioſus fit in alicujus terra, extra (circum) lapidem, 
vel arborem, vel lanam ( ſontem) vel aliquas ejuſmodi nugas, tunc ſolvat, fi quis 
hoc tecerit pænam violatæ legis, dimidium Chriſto, dimidium terra: Domino. 


Lt ſi terræ Dominus ad diſciplinam auxilium præbere noluerit, tune habeat Chriſtus 
& Rex hanc compenſationem. | 


* Lel. Col. v. i. p. 330. v. ii. p. 377.—Sym. Dun. p. 151, 152.—Angl. Sacra. 
T From the information of Mr Harriſon of Durham. | 


＋ Ora, æ. „Domeſday. Nummos apud Saxones noſtros qui valebat 16 denarios; duæ org 32 denarios. 
—— Spelman's Gloſſary, p. 434. 


5 [ Collier argues, p. 200, that concubina, 
I tavourer of the monks, in Jerifion of 


in this place, means a wife; being a contemptuous term given 
the marriages of the ſecular clery ye 
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88 THE SEE VACANT. 
The 55th prohibits buying and ſelling on the Sabbath-day, performing any 


work or labour, or travelling with carriages, or on horſeback, and carrying vur- 
thens. 

The 57th direQs the collection of the denarius Rome ; for which duty two 
ihanes and one prieſt in each wapentake ſhould be appointed. 

Theſe latter, and ſeveral others of the ſucceeding conſtitutions, have the com- 

lexion of civil jurifdiction. 

After biſhop Aldune's death, the See remained vacant for three years. Whar- 
ton ſays, Propter tumultus bellicos. But the hiſtorians do not relate any circum- 
ſtances of warfare or tumult in that period which might impede the election. Sy- 
meon's words are: Defuncto Aldhuno epiſcopo, tribus pene annis æccleſia paſ- 
„ torali deſtituebatur ſolatio. Cujus longam deſtitutionem hi qui in ea fuerant 
« moleſte ferentes, facto in unum conventu tractabant, quem ex ſeſe ad epiſcopa- 
„tum eligere poſlent “.“ It had been the cuſtom from the firſt erection of the 
See, on the deceaſe of their prelate, for the chapter to ele& a ſucceſſor, who was 
a monk; yet the religious body were ſecular clergy. They were perhaps anxious 
to appoint one of their own body to the epiſcopacy; and, from their diviſions 
and delay, it ſeems there was not a man amongſt them of ſuch character as was 
eligible to that high function, conſiſtent with the dignity and eminent virtues of 
thoſe who had filled the See. Malmſbury ſays, it was uſual before the Norman 
conquelt, for the religious body in chapter, whether they were monks or preben- 
daries, to elect the ſucceeding biſhop. 

Whilſt the eccleſiaſtics ſat in chapter to agitate this important ſubject, a prieſt 
called Eadmund 4, deſcended of noble progenitors, but of a facetious character, 
entered the church, and being informed of the nature of their deliberations, and 
their diviſions, in a jeſting manner exclaims, Why cannot you make me a bi— 
ſhop !** The aſſembly, ſtartled at the queſtion, and knowing him to be a man of 
ſtrict piety and religious virtue, received this interrogation in a more ſerious 
ſenſe than he ever intended ; for they conceived his coming there, and uttering 
theſe expreſſions, was by divine impulſe. As many momentous concerns in that 
age were influenced by ſuperſtition, they determined, that thus the will of Hea- 
ven had been pronounced to them, by an involuntary meflenger, and all agreed 
in his election. Such was his humour, that it is ſaid, at firſt he conceived the 
holy body, though met in ſolemn convention, were returning the jeſt upon him 
when he was told they had elected him. Being aſſured it was truth, he repented 
much of his facetiouſneſs and jeſting ; would willingly have refuſed the no- 
mination, and choſen to have enjoyed his ſecularity and benefice, with the plea- 
ſures of a life of liberty and eaſe, preferable to the ſolemnities and ſelf-denial of 
the cowl; and the toil, religious care, and ſacred burden of the epiſcopacy. Sy- 
meon, according to the religious prejudices of thoſe times, would not ſuffer the 
account of this election to pals to poſterity without aggrandizing the event, by 
the relation of more miraculous circumſtances. Accordingly he writes, that a 
confirmation of the act of the chapter was heard diſtinctly pronounced from the 


* Sym. Dun. p. 153. | + Lel. Col. v. ii. p. 378. gur 
rine 
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ſhrine of St Cuthbert: After which they laid hands on Eadmund, and conſtrained 
Lin to take the government of the church. 
Ii a ſhort time after this election, Eadmund, in the moſt honourable manner, 
was prelented to Canute, who approved and confirined the act of the chapter, 
and commanded he ſhould be conſecrated. Fadmund had ſcruples yet remain- 
ing; his predeceſſors were all monks, and he was not willing to poſſeſs the See, 
until he had taken on him the religious habit : There he firit went through the 
ceremonics of the tonſure, and then was conlecrated at Wincheſter by Wulſtan 


archbiſhop of Vork. Symeon fixes his election in 1020, and his conſecration in 


1021- *. 


Returning from Wincheſter, he viſited the monaſtery of Peterborough, where 
meeting with Egelricus, a monk of ſtrict church diſcipline, for whom he enter- 
tained a great affection, induced him to attend him to Durham, where he reſided. 
to the time of our prelate's death, as his boſom friend, and was his great aſſiſtant 
in the government of his dioceſe. | 

Whilſt theſe matters were tranſacting in this province, the king was taking the 
moſt effectual meaſures to ſecure the crown to his poſterity. He firſt deviſed a 
means of taking off Edmund's children, who were yet in tender years, but much 
beloved of the people + Ethelred's two ſons, by his queen Emma, were in ſafe— 
ty, under the protection of their uncle the duke of Normandy. Jo obviate 
their claim to the throne, he propoſed to the duke to take Emma to be his queen, 
and give him in marriage Eſtrita his ſiſter ; which being accepted, the ſolemnities 
were performed with great magnificence. Alfred and Edward were much averſe 
to this connection, as they had been educated with a deteſtation of their family's 
mortal enemy ; and the wrath this marriage gave birth to, in the minds of the 
princes, was much encrealed by the queen's acceding to a ſettlement of the ſucceſ- 
ſion on her iſſue by Canute, in their deprivation. 

Matters of ſtate being thus ſettled, the king began to rid himſelf of thoſe nobles 
whoſe crimes and vices he abhorred, and whoſe treacherous principles he feared. 
He baniſhed Eric earl of Northumberland: Turkil duke of Eaſt-Anglia, another 
object of his wrath, fled in fear of his ſeverer ſentence ; and Edric duke of Mer- 
cia he found means to get rid of, without the appearance of predetermination. 
Having reproached the king one day for not rewarding the. important ſervices he 
rendered him, in cutting off the life of the brave Edmund, his brother-in-law, in 
which, it is ſaid, he even employed his own ſon to give him a mortal wound: 
The king anſwered in a rage, ſince he was ſo audacious as to boaſt of the horrid 
treaion, of which he had only ſtood diſtantly ſuſpected, he ſhould receive his me- 


* Sym. Dun. p. 154. | 

+ le gave them in charge to one of his domeſtics to carry them into Denmark, under colour of ſending 
mem abroad to travel; but in reality, it was only to have it in his power the more eaſily to diſpatch them 
cut of the way, when their abſence ſhould have leſſened the affections of the people. The perſon entruſted 
with the princes, being conſcious of the king's deſigns, was touched with compaſſion for theſe innocents, 
and inſtead of carrying them to Denmark, conducted them to the king of Sweden, diſcovering at the ſame 
time his maſter's intentions. The king of Sweden gave the Engliſh princes a very civil reception; but how- 
ever, not to quarrel with Canute, he ſent them to the court of Soloman king of Hungary, his relation, who 
was willing to take care of their education. —— Promp. Knighton, M. Weſtin. 
rited 
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rited reward; and inſtantly commanded him to be beheaded, and his body 
thrown into the Thames: Which ſentence was executed in the palace. Thus it is, 
that evil miniſters, after they have ſerved their monarch's baſeſt wiſhes, are deſpi- 
fed, dreaded, and at laſt cut off from the face of the earth. 

Canute, having eitabliſhed excellent rules of civil polity, and taken every wiſe 
meature for the due and impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, at length ſaw himſelf 


poſſeſſed of the aitections of his people, his government ſecure, and his realia in 


peace. In this happy ſeaſon, he made expeaitions to Denmark, and ſettled the 
government there; effected the conqueſt of Norway; and, having reaped abun- 
dance of laurels, after his return to England, gave his mind to the advancement 
of religion, This induced him to make a journey to Rome, from whence he re- 
turned to complete the religious eſtabliſhment and pious works be had begun. 


Ihc hiftorians of that time, who were chieily religious, tranſmit his actions to 


poſterity with lavith praiſes : The more moderate affirm, that tor {ome years be- 
tore his death, he became humble, modeit, juſt, and truly religious. 

Our prelate was fortunate in entering upon his See in a reign. when the invete- 
rate enemies of the Chriſtian faith were dechning rapidly; and the Danes becom- 
ing Chriſtians, appeared patrons and protectors of the church they ſo often injured, 
As if the king took upon himſelf the atonement and expiation of all the perſe- 
cutions St Cuthbert's church had ſuffered from his countrymen, he viſited the 
church at Durham; not in regal pomp, parade, and pageantry, but with the hu- 
miliations of a penitent, and with every ſolemnity of piety and religion. This 
victorious monarch's approach to the holy ſhrine, was an affecting ſpectacle of 
religious duty, which the ſpectator mult have beheld with pious veneration, and 
great emotion of mind, which magnificence could not excite, or ſplendor effect. 
He, with his whole retinue, from a place probably named from the incident, 
Trimdane, proceeded in this holy pilgrimage by Garmundſway *, to the Saint's 
ſhrine, a diſtance in thoſe days called five miles, diveſted of all enſigns of royalty, 
and even with naked feet. He made donations to the church of various lands; 
his manſion-houſe of Staindrope, alias Standrop, with its appendages, viz. Cna- 
patun; Scottun (Shotton); Rabi; Wacarteld (Wakerheld); Efenwuda, alias E- 
fenwuda (Evenwood) ; Alclit, alias Alcliff (Ayclift) ; Luteringtun (Lutrington) ; 
Elledun (Eldon); Ingeltun (Ingleton); Ticcelea (Thickley); Middletun (Middle- 
ſton, or Middleton); allo Brunton, which lies on the ſouth of Tees. In the 
further progreſs of this work, occaſion will be offered to remark the places called 
Garmundiway and Trimdane . 

The king, having ſpent ſeveral years in acts of devotion, departed this liſe in 
me „sar 1035, or 1036, in the 19th year of his reign, leaving his ſeveral king- 
den in peace to his children. Sweyn, his eldeſt fon, he appointed to reign over 
Denmark: Harold, his ſecond fon, England; and Hardicanute, his fon by queen 

imma, Norway; thereby totally counteracting the act of ſettlement made on his 
marriage, and diſappointing the hopes of his queen. This diſpoſition, however 

* Malmf.—TLe!, Col. v. i. p. 139. 


+ Lel. Col. v. i. p. 331. v. ii. p. 378. v. iii. p. 
„Sum. Von. 1 161. : ; 
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diſagrecable to the Engliſh, the Danes were determincd to full ; and Ilarold ha. 
ving, with much foreſight, ſeized the royal treaſure at Wincheſter, was ens bed 
thereby to pacify ſome of the moſt violent in the oppoſition, and ſccure his co- 
ronation. Weſſex alone refuſed for a time to acknowledge him their ſovercign; 
but, Hardicanute not coming as they wiſhed to poſſeſs the opportunity oflered of 
receiving the crown of that province, the people were brought over by earl 
Godwin, who had great power amongſt them, to accede to Haroid's ſove— 
reignty. ; | 2 
imma, much chagrined by this revolution, began to deviſe means of reſtoring 
her ſons by Ethelred to the crown of England; and for that purpoſe ſent to Al- 
fred to come over from Normandy, that he might make himſelf perſonally known 
to the Engliſh nobles. But on his arrival, being betrayed by the king's party in- 


to a ſnare, concerted by earl Godwin, who had infinuated himſelf into queen 


Emma's confidence, he was carried to Guildford Caſtle, where his eyes were put 
out; and afterwards, being ſhut up in a monaſtery, he died through diſappoint- 
ment and grief. Soon afterwards, Emma was ordered to depart the kingdom, and 
retired to Bruges in Flanders. Harold did not ſurvive theſe tranſactions long, 


having done few acts in church or ſtate that were memorable. Leaving no iſſue, 


Hardicanute obtained a much eaſier means of acceſſion than at that inſtant he was 
deviſing, being then at Bruges concerting means to recover the kingdom of 
Weſſex ; to which projects the news of Harold's death put a haity concluſion. 

He ſet fail for England with forty ſhips, which eſcorted him from Norway. On 
his landing, he was received by both Engliſh and Danes with acclamations of joy. 
lis coronation was no ſooner over, than he committed an infamous act of indig— 
nity on the corpſe of his interred brother and predeceſſor, which he cauſed to be 
taken from the ſepulchre, beheaded, and thrown naked into the Thames; Altric 
archbiſhop of York, earl Godwin, Styr the chamberlain, and Edric the ſewer, 
being employed in this execrable act of revenge “. 

In the laſt year of Harold's reign, or about the time of Hardicanute's acceſſion, 
in the 20th year of Eadmund's pontificate, about the year 1040, Duncan king 
of Scotland, with a vaſt army, made an irruption into Northumberland, and be- 
et Durham, where many ſevere conflicts enſued ; but at length, by a fortunate 
ally of the beſieged, the Scots horſe were put to the rout, the lines of the be- 
egers thrown into cantuſion, and the foot were cut to pieces. 'The heads of 
their leaders, collected together, were ſuſpended on poles around the market- 
place. | 

Ti is remarkable that Symeon is the only author who mentions this aſſault, 
end aihgns no cauſe for it. Beſides, it is not faid that Durham was made defen- 
„ble, by nature ſtrong and lofty, or that it had any fortification f. - 

here is great uncertainty and confuſion in this period, touching the ſucceſſion 
ot the earls of Northumberland. Rapin ſpeaks poſitively of the baniſhment of 
Eric, but gives no account who ſucceeded him. From other authorities, Eadulf, 


: W P- 76.— Sym. Dun. p. 180.--M, Weſtm.— Brompton — Rapin, 7 Sym. Dun. p. 163. 
el. Col. v. ii. | 
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ſurnamed Cudel, is mentioned as Eric's ſucceſſor, brother to Uchtred. IIe is re- 
preſented as a man of puſillanimous nature, and ſluggiſh diſpoſition. The ſur. 
render of the Lotluans to the Scots is attributed to him, he thereby purchaſing 
their alliance and peace. There is much uncertainty, from the contradictory ac- 
counts given of that matter, when the Lothians were firſt ſurrendered and detach- 
ed from Northumberland“. Uchtred, it is ſaid, was flaia by Turebrand. Al- 


dred, Uchired's fon, was Cudel's ſucceſſor, who revenged the deach of his father 


by ſlaying Turebrand, and afterwards fell a ſacriſice to the vengeance of Curl, Tu. 
rel;rand's fon. Aldred was ſucceeded by his brother Eadulf. He had ſome dil. 
putes with the Welch, on whom he made depredations, which gave great diſpleaſure 
to Hardicanute; to whoſe preſence being commanded, in order to make retribu- 
tion, and ſue for terms of reconciliation, was ſlain by Siward, „ 10 ſucceeded to the 


_ earldom. Such were the prevailing cuſtoms and horrid manners of thoſe days; times 


of imminent peri], when even the viceroys of ſuch powerful provinces were cut off, 
in dreadful ſucceſſion, by the hands of aſſaſſins, under the auſpices of kings. 

Eadmund governed his church with great dignity and honour. He was a man of 
excellent principles and rectitude of mind. During his epiſcopacy the poſſeſſions 
of the church were greatly augmented, and its rights well maintained. He exer- 
ciſed juriſdiction over the church at Hexham, though his right was queſtioned by 
the archbiſhop of York, who, under his archiepiſcopal authority, claimed to have 
the guardianſhip of that vacated biſhopric + He finiſhed the weſtern tower of the 
new church at Durham, begun by Aldune, and conſecrated it . 

During this epiſcopacy, there was a prieſt belonging the church, called Zlirid, a 
man of ſevere virtue, and religious auſterity. With this character he is alſo ſaid 
to have lived in great ſobriety ; was a liberal beſtower of alms, and ſtudious of 
the powers of eloquence and perſuaſion. He yas the terror of the laſcivious and 
immodeſt, and held in high veneration by the pious and juſt ; was zealouſly devo- 


ted to the ſervice of St Cuthbert, and a rigid maintainer of the rights of the church. 


This man, by a viſion, was commanded to collect, from the ancient monaſteries 
and churches in Northumberland, the remains of holy perſonages buried there. 
He obtained the bones of Baltherus and Balfridus, anchorites ; of Accæ and Alch- 
mund, biſhops of Hexham; and king Oſwine ; of the venerable abbeſſes, Ebba 
and Ethelgitha; all which he tranſlated to Durham, and placed near the body of 
St Cuthbert. He alſo brought from Melros the bones of St Boiſil, St Cuthbert's 
preceptor, which he depoſited in a {hrine near that of the Saint. He alto tranſ- 
lated to this church, from Girwy, the remains of St Bede; and did many other 


pious works ||. 


The biſhop, in the 23d year of his epiſcopacy, having travelled to Glouceſter, 
to attend the king, was ſeized with a mortal diſeaſe, and died there. His remains 
were brought to Durham to be interred. 

If credit is to be given to Symeon's evidence, our prelate, after his election, 
was not conſecrated until after he had been preſented to the king for his confirma- 


® :Lel. Col. v. ii. ＋ Lel. Col. v. ii. p. 378. Anglia Sacra. [| Symeon 
Dunelm, p. 167, 169. = Lel. Col. v. ii. p. 330, 378, 379» 
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gon. It is the firſt inſtance in the hiſtory of this church of that practice, and per- 
haps was in conſequence of ſome new eſtabliſhment made by Canute. 

At this period it may be neceſſary to obſerve upon a tenure of church-lands, 
which had gained acceptation in the province of Northumberland, and 1s attri- 
buted to archbiſhop Oſwald. Be 

Though it is not ſaid in what manner, or on what conditions, the lands of St 
Cuthbert were held by the people, yet, by the preceding circumſtances, it is ſelf- 
evident they were held by military ſervice ; and notwithſtanding the immunities 
of the church, and the exemptions of eccleſiaſtics from tallages to the ſervice of 
the ſtate, yet, as a royal thane, the biſhop was obliged to do military ſervice for 
his lands. Every donation in lands to the church would otherwiſe have been ſo 
grievous an injury to the ſtate, as not to have received toleration, had ſuch dona- 
tions been an actual lopping off a member from the kingdom; in the limits of 
which, the people, as drones, were to fit in ſluggiſh eaſe, and give no aid in the 
field in times of peril. There were drones enough in the eccleſiaſtic habit who 
wielded not the ſword. The caſe might alter in after times, and the military ſer- 
vice become merely provincial, for ſuch ſome authors have alledged it was, and 
ihe troops of this province, as guards to St Cuthbert's lands, called in af- 
ter ages ST CrHRERT's PaTRIMONY (after the example of the patrimony of 
St Peter at Rome), were not liable to ſerve beyond their limits. Of this, more 
in its place. 


Under what grant, or articles of ſervice, the lands of St Cuthbert were held 
by the occupants at this era, is not known: But from the metropolitical ex- 


ample, it is probable they were under ſimilar conditions and ſervices. 
Oſwald granted ſeveral lands by his charter, ſtiled ſadiculum libertatis de Ofewalds- 


_ Laws-Hundred, ſpecifying, by the letter of it, that it was made under the royal 


aſſent. The conditions of this tenure are as followeth : 

That the tenants ſhall perform all the attendance and duties of thoſe who ſerve 
on horſeback. | 

That they ſhall be bound to all payments which belong to the privilege and 
cuſtoms of the church; that is firicſceot, toll and tacc, and fwinſeade, and all 


other dues belonging to the church, unleſs the. biſhop ſhall think fit to releaſe any 
part of the terms. 


They are likewiſe obliged to ſwear to comply with the biſhop's orders, with all 


ſubmiſſion and regard. 
Whenever the biſhop's occaſion ſhall require, they are bound to offer their ſer- 
vice in perſon; to furniſh him with horſes, and ride themſelves. 

They are likewiſe obliged to keep the ſteeple of the pariſh church, where the 
eſtate lies, in repair; and aſſiſt in the building of caſtles and bridges. 
: They are alſo to impale the biſhop's parks, and ſupply him with hunting furni- 
ure *. | 

That when the biſhop ſhall require their attendance, either for his own ſervice, 
or the king's, they ſhall be ready for the juncture, and obey the chief officer of 


Various tenures of this kind appear, in the ſeque), fur the chace in Stanhope, 
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the biſhopric, in conſideration of the fee, and in proportion to the bulk of the 
land which every one holds. 

After the expiration of three lives, the lands ſhall revert to the biſhopric ; at 
which term it thall be in the power of the biſhop for the time being, either to en- 
ter upon the premiſſes, or make the tenant a new grant: Provided always, that 
the cuſtomary ſervices due to the church are reſerved. 

If any of the articles or conditions happen to be broken by the tenant, he 
ſhall be obliged to make ſatisfaction, according to the uſages of the biſhop's court, 
or elfe forfeit the land “. 

It was the declared opinion of the learned Sir Henry Spelman, that this was 
the uſual mode of granting church-lands in thoſe times; and that they were not 
conveyed for any longer term than lite, or three lives; for ſo he aſſerts he found 
them in the abbey books. Thoſe who had ſuch grants, were the thani epiſcopi, 
and thani eccleſiæ, mentioned in Doomſday-book; and the lands in that ancient 
record are uſually denominated thane lands, ecclęſiæ epiſcopi, & abbatis. 


VV 


came to the See in 1041, by the moſt infamous practices. He was a ſecular prieſt, 
and in no wiſe calculated to fill this See, now become opulent and powerful. He 
{eized the treaſures of the church, and, by an immoderate gift, purchaſed a no- 
raination from the reigning prince, who had as little virtue or religion as himſelf. 
But his iniquity had a ſhort reign ; for he was ſmitten with a lingering and painful 
diſeaſe, in which he became bedridden for ten months; and, without enjoying 
the leaſt fruits of his ſinful purchaſe, departed this lite, deteſted and deſpiſed +. 
Symeon, who relates this matter, leaves it totally in the dark in what manner 
this purchaſe was effected, and whether the king uſed any compulſory meaſures to 
obtain his election from the body of eccleſiaſtics, or he uſurped a power of no- 
mination, without their concurrence. It he came before the king with the chap- 
ter's election, the neceſſity of a bribe doth not appear. But it is moſt probable 
he was only recommended by the king, and never was made biſhop, as nothing 
is ſaid of his conſecration. | | 
During the deteſtable reign of Hardicanute, which continued only three years, 
Siward earl of Northumberland was in the commiſſion tor executing the king's 
vengeance upon Worceſter, which was ſacked and reduced to aſhes, for refuſing 
to contribute to an enormous ſum he demanded for payment of his navy. The 
king is ſuppoſed to have died gorged with an over-meal, his whole time being de- 
bauched with gluttony and ebriety. Huntingdon was a lover of that royal muni- 
ficence which was diſplayed at Hardicanute's court, where an open table for four 


meals a-day was conſtantly prepared; the abolition of which uſage by his ſucceſ- 


lors occaſioned ſevere ſarcaſms from that author }. 


* Reliquiz Spelman, p. 41, 42. | + Lel. Col. v. ii. p. 379. . Sym. Dun. p. 166. 
—Angl. Sacre. | 
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In the year 1042, upon the acceſſion of Edward the Third, called e Confeffor, 


E400 EL Ex 


a monk, brought hither from Peterborough by Eadmund when returning from his 
conſecration at Wincheſter, was made biſhop of this See. It appears, that ſome 
undue influence of the crown was uſed in this caſe; for it is ſaid “, that he ob- 
tained the See by the power of earl Godwin : And Symeon writes, that, in the 
third year of his epiſcopacy, the eccleſiaſtics of this church proteſting againſt him, 
as being a member of another religious body, and extraneous there, and that he 
had been appointed their biſhop contrary to their will, they expelled him the 
church. On this exigency, he had recourſe to earl Siward, who at that time poſ- 
ſeſſed very great power and authority, having the government of all the country 
from Humber to Tweed. By a paſſionate repreſentation of his injuries, and a 
warm application of rich preſents, he procured his interceſſion and influence with 
the adverſe body ; who, terrified at his power and principles, willing or not, were 
reconciled to their biſhop, and reſtored him to his pontifical function and honours. 
The innovations which appear to have attacked the church rights in this era, 
are to be lamented f. It is indeed to be admitted, that the method of chuſing a 
biſhop by the chapter, though leſs foreign than the exceſſes of the regale, was a 
deviation from the primitive practice; for by the ancient canons, a biſhop ought 
to be choſen by the metropolitan and his ſuffragans ; and, to prevent the incon- 
veniencies which would be derived from the interpoſition of the ſtate, the apoſtolic 
canons forbid the clergy making application to the ſovereign for a biſhopric, under 
the penalties of being depoſed and excommunicated, Wharton ſays, Egeirie was 
elected to the archbiſhopric of Vork; but, being unjuſtly deprived, the See of 
Durham was ſhortly after given him. From the authority of Florentius and Sy- 
meon it appears, that Alfric, the archbiſhop, having committed many acts of op- 
preſſion, and being charged with ſundry miſdemeanors, having buſied himſelf too 
much in ſecular matters, was deprived by Hardicanute, and Egelric was appointed 
to the See; but, upon Edward's acceſſion, making his peace with the crown, he 
was reſtored, and Egelric tranſlated to Durham f. : 

On reaſſuming the pontificacy, Egelric ſet about ſome religious works; parti- 
cularly the old church of Cheſter, where the remains of St Cuthbert had reſted 
above a century, was an erection of wood, and ſtood a monument of the deplo- 
rable ſtate of the arts in that age in which it was built. In honour to the patron 
Saint, he pulled it dopn, and built a church of ſtone there ||. The biſhop is 
charged with having fallen into a ſtate of indolence. He had for his aſſociates his 
brother Egelwin, and ſome other monks, to whom he reſigned the chief manage- 
ment of the affairs of this See: And Symeon, with all the warmth of prejudice, 


ſays, that they, with the biſhop, were ſtudious to diminiſh the wealth and orna- 


ments of the church, and to purloin its riches, whenever occaſion offered &, It 


Ingulph - Wharton. | | + Sym. Dun. p. 166. + Ang. Sac. p. 502. 
| Lel. Col. v. i. P. 331 $ Sym. Dur. P · 167 159. b 
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is not probable that the biſhop, coming to this See in the manner he did, and a 
ſecond time forced upon the eccleſiaſtics after they had gone to ſuch extremities 
as to expel him, would live in cordiality with the religious body: The animoſity 
of each party would break out at intervals to embitter their diſputes and diſſen- 
tions; and, conſequently, a deſire of encreaſing the honours and riches of the 
See, would be very languid in this prelate. Symeon adds, that when the work- 
people were laying a deep foundation for the new church at Cheſter, a very great 
treaſure was diſcovered, hidden as it was preſumed, by the officers of the avari- 
cious biſhop Sexhelm, who, being obliged to abſcond, left it there *. . But it is 
more probable it was a more ancient concealment, when Cheſter was a place of 
itrength ; and this appears to have been the caſe; for the biſhop, looking upon 
the treaſure as no part of the poſſeſſions of the church, but as a treaſure-trove 
within his demeſne, ſent it to his monaſtery of Peterborough, then conceiving an 
intention of retiring thither himſelf f. Had it conſiſted of ſacred things, or of 
money of the currency of Sexhelm's time, there would have been ſome better ac- 
count of it. 

Shortly after this event, Egelric withdrew himſelf from the See, diſguſted at the 
conduct of the eccleſiaſtic body of his church; and, weary of an enmity which 
was incompatible with religion, he left the biſhopric under the government of his 
brother Egelwin. The riches he removed to Peterborough he employed in works 
not only magnificent, but alſo of public utility; as bridges, cauſeways, and other 
accommodations for the ſubject at large; and alſo therewith erected ſeveral church- 
es. From the uninterrupted friendſhip which ſubſiſted between Egelric and the 
excellent prelate Eadmund, to the cloſe of his life, the candid mind is induced to 
conſider our biſhop in a more favourable light than Symeon would place him. 
From this familiarity, it is juſt to determine he was a man of many virtues, and 
of extenſive judgment. With theſe fet in contraſt to the prejudices the monaſtic 
writer would inſtil, it is but candid to ſpare his character from contumely, and 
give his memory to poſterity, with the good works he executed, without the par- 
tial and local ſtigmas he ſtands blotted with in the church-hiſtory. He came to 
the See when the prerogative of the crown was extended beyond the ancient li- 
mits which protected the privileges of the ſubject; and, conceiving he did no in- 
jury to his church in employing the accidental riches he recovered in public 
works out of the territories of St Cuthbert, his life ſeems not to merit the con- 
demnation it is branded with. Amidſt the vexatious wranglings of his diſſident 
clergy, it is no ſurpriſe he committed the government of the See to others, with- 
out any motives from indolence and ſupineneſs. His abdication was not an act 
worthy of great cenſure, conſidering he was only retiring from confuſion, and all 
thoſe diſtraQions which aroſe in an enmity and oppoſition, ſuch as had gained 


* Sym. Dun. p. 168. 


+ One of the laws of Edward, made for the benefit and protection of the church, or, as Sir H. Spelman 
denotes them, Provifions extracted from the laws of his predeceſſors,” No. 13. is to this effect: “ All 
« treaſure-trove belongs to the king, unleſs it is found in a church or church-yard : In that caſe the gold 
is all the kings; the ſilver is to be divided in moieties; to the crown one, to the church the other.“ In 
this caſe Egelric Rood in the place of the crown. | WO 
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aſcendency in that religious ſociety. But it ſeems that the wrath of his foes pur- 
ſued him to the grave : For, being accuſed to William the Norman of having 
robbed the church of its treaſures, he was commanded to appear before the king 
in London, was committed to ſafe cuſtody till his cafe ſhould be heard, and died 


in priſon *. 


Hiſtorians have diſputed the propriety of Edward's acceſſion in preference of 


Edmund's ſon, and Sweyn the fon of Canute; but a diſquiſition of that nature is 
foreign to the preſent narrative. The matter was effected by the interpoſition ot 
carl Godwin, whoſe intereſt was not obtained with any great difficulty, though 
Edward had ſo recently been his perſecutor. The flate came to a determination, 
that no one of Daniſh race ſhould again wield the Englith ſceptre; and it may be 
preſumed an edict was publiſhed for aboliſhing the name and. diſtinction of Dane 
in England from thenceforth ; for that people are not from that period mention- 
ed in hiſtory, as if the whole race had been extin&, though in the immediate pre- 
ceding year they were maſters of the kingdom. This ſtrange circumſtance gave 
occaſion to the obſcure and ill-ſupported relations of a maſſacre immediately ſuc- 
ceeding Edward's coming to the crown. This prince was not diſtinguiſhed for his 
genius, or the powers of his wg rare but, for his animoſity and inſatiable 
reſentment towards his mother, he was infamous ; depriving her, in an advanced 
age, of all the comforts of life; and ſhe, who had been queen to two great po- 
tentates, and the mother of two, was reduced, by his ſeverity, to languiſh out 
the weary remnant of life in extreme poverty. Such was the man whole name is 
diſtinguiſhed with the holy characters of Saint and Confeſſor. | 

The diſputes which were agitated between the king and earl Godwin, are in no 


ways pertinent to the preſent ſubject. On the earl's death, his ſon Harold, of ſu- 


perior parts and abilities, ſucceeded to his honours. About this period, a con- 
teſt ariſing between Maebeth and Malcolm, two princes of Scotland, for the pro- 
vince of Cumberland, the king commanded Siward, with the forces of Northum - 


berland, to reſtore Malcolm to the * poſſeſſion of that territory, which he et- 


tected in one deciſive battle. Some hiſtorians ſpeak of this matter, as if Mal- 
colm then obtained the crown of Scotland; but this poſition is not ſupported by 
their chronology. Fordun places Malcolm's acceſſion to the crown in 1057, two 
years after Siward's death, which appears the moſt probable.. The joy of this 
victory was damped by the loſs of the earl's gallant ſon, who was among the 
ain f. When the melancholy news was brought to his father, he did not give 
way to any parental feelings till he ſatisfied his honour that the youth died with- 
Out diſgrace. He interrogated the meſſengers impatiently, Where were his 
wounds?“ To which they replied, They were on his breaſt.” With an ex- 
tacy of heroic virtue he exclaimed, I thank God the boy hath done his duty, 
and I am reconciled : ” To which his tenderer tears ſucceeded 1. The earl did 
not ſurvive this victory long: He was ſeized with the bloody-flux, which ſoon pro- 
ved mortal; and his remains were interred in the cloiſter of the monaſtery of St 


8 Sym. Dun. p. 168.—Ang. Sac. p. 70. Lel. Col. v. i. p. 13. T Sym. Dun. 
| | t Huntingd. 
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Mary, without the walls of York, which he founded“. On the approach ol 


death, whilit he languiſhed deeply under his diſeaſe, regarding an exit in bed as 
diſgraceful to a man of his heroic ſpirit, he commanded his armour to be brought, 
in which he was accoutred, that, agreeable to a wiſh he had repeatedly expreſied 
whilit in health, He might expire, as he had lived, in arms. Brompton deſcribes 
him as a man of moſt gigantic ſtature, and of an intrepidity fuitable to his form. 
As his grandmother, the daughter of a Daniſh earl, was walking in a wood, ac- 
companied by her women, near her father's houſe, a bear ruſhed from the foreſt, 
and bore her off from her aftrighted attendants. By this monſter ſhe was ra- 
viſhed, and had a ſon named Bernus, who was born with bear's ears. Vie, in 
right of his mother, ſucceeded to the earldom, and, proving a valiant ioldier, 
eſpouſed a lady of equal rank, on whom he begot the brave earl Siward, who 


came and ſettled in England f. Thus, in allegory, is wrapped up the rape of tais 


lady, by ſome powerful perſon of the country. 
On the death of Siward, Toſti, one of the ſons of earl Godwin, was made earl 
of Northumberland; and, by his influence 4, 


E G EL IN 


was confirmed in the biſhopric of Durham, abdicated by his brother. He was 


alſo a monk of the monaſtery of Peterborough. Symeon places this event in the 
15th year of Edward's reign, A. D. 1056: And this biſhop's appointment ſeems 
to be an arbitrary act of the carl; by whoſe ſupport and favour Symeon ſays he 
was advanced. During his brother's epiſcopacy, he managed, as fuftraghn, all 


the ſecular affairs of the See, and thereby, it is preſumed, amaſſed a conſiderable 
treaſure ||. 


Toſti, of a tyrannical and moroſe temper, conducted himſelf with ſuch rigour 


and oppreſſive principles towards the Northumbrians, that their affections were 


ſoon weaned from him: But, by the death of Goſpatric, a perſon of great power 
in that province, and afterwards of two of his ſons, flain by the earl's influence 


or procurement, and by the impoſition of a grievous tax upon the inhabitants, 


he became deteſtable, and, with one accord, they roſe in arms to expel him the 
province, and demand his being depoſed of the crown. Harold, by the com- 


mand of the king, at the head of a powerful army, met the inſurgents on the 


frontiers to compel their ſubmiſſion; but hearing the people's complaints, he 
tranſmitted a remonſtrance to the king, ſo powerfully loaded with proofs of into- 
lerable acts of tyranny and oppreſſion, that their pardon was not only granted, 


but Morcar, fon of the duke of Mercia, was appointed to the earldom ; upon 


which Toſti fled from the king's wrath into Flanders, 


* Brompt. ＋ Ibid. p. 945. 4 Lel. Col. v. ii. p. 379. 


|| Ridpath, in his Border Hiſtory, ſays, that Malcolm of Scotland made a waſting inroad into the pro- 
vince of Northumberland, in Toſti's abſence, and violated the peace of St Cuthbert in Holy Iſland. And, 
21 a note from Sim. ad Ann. adds, that Toſti, together with Kinſi ar-tHiſhop of York, and Egelwin bithop 
2f Durhair, had conducted Malcolm to the preſence of Edward, two years before. 


Soon 
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goon after theſe tranſactions, the king was ſeized with a mortal diſeaſe; and 
Harold aſcended the throne by the unanimous election of the people, in preference 
of Edgar Etheling, ſon of prince Edward, and grandſon of Edmund, who was 

1 gland. | 
N N inſtances in our hiſtory, that, under the weakeſt and wicked - 
eft princes, our moſt ſalutary laws have iſſued, and the nobleſt principles of our 
conſtitution have been eſtabliſhed. In them it was an involuntary act; they 
were made the mere inſtruments of Providence, under the influence of wite coun- 
ſellors, to promulgate what they neither meant or underſtood, but which, in the 
will of Heaven, were pregnant with bleſſings for generations unnumbered. One 
of thoſe incidents is in this reign, and perhaps took place when the ſtates deter- 
mined to extinguiſh the Daniſh name. The various laws which had gained accep- 
tation in the three great diſtricts of the kingdom, in Weſſex, the Saxon; in 
Mercia, the Mercian; and in Northumberland, the Daniſh; were reduced into 
one code, by which the whole country ſhould be governed. Various parts of 
thoſe provincial laws could not be totally eradicated, having become riveted with 
the tenures of lands, and otherwiſe ſo eſtabliſhed, that their uſage was obliged ſtill 
to be tolerated ; and they were accordingly made conſiſtent to, and confirmed 
in, their peculiar diſtricts. It muſt ſuffice in this place to fay, that in this matter 
is ſeen the eſtabliſhment of our common law, the moſt excellent principles of 
which are derived from the Saxons ; for as to the Danes, they left little that was 
clevated above brutality. 

Earl Toſti, during the time he held the earldom of Northumberland, profeſſed 
a great veneration for the church of St Cuthbert, which he, and Judith his wife, 
ornamented with many rich gifts, particularly a large crucifix of plated work in 
gold and filver, and decorated with jewels of high price: Alſo images of the Vir- 
gin Mary, and John the Evangeliſt “. 

Harold did not wear the crown long in peace: He was firſt diſturbed by his 
brother Toſti, who made ſeveral deſcents upon the coaſts, and carried off much 
plunder. After repeated depredations in that manner, and retreats, he at length 
returned with a formidable armament, having engaged the king of Norway in 
the enterprize, under a delufive promiſe of conquering the kingdom. They at 
firſt entered the river Tyne with a large fleet, and pillaged the country on each 
ide of the river; after which they failed for the Humber, and there diſembarked. 
An engagement ſoon after enſued with the Northumbrian troops under earl Mor- 
ar, and the weſtern forces, under Edwin earl of Cheſter, in which the invaders 
were victorious. Fluſhed with this ſucceſs, they marched forward to meet the 
royal army, which was advancing. A battle was fought at a place called Stan- 
:ord-bridge, near York, and the invaders ſuffered a total defeat, the king of Nor- 
way and Toſti being among the ſlain. Such was the horrid carnage of the day, 
that of the whole army that came from Norway in five hundred ſhips, the re- 
:222Ns returned in twenty, granted them by the victor. The booty which fell in- 


Tel. Col. v. i, p. 379. v. iv. P. 114. 


to 
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to the hands of the king's army after this victory, was very conſiderable, there 
being found in the enemy's camp all the money and effects they brought with 
them, together with the riches they had heaped up from the pillage of the coun- 
try. 

No ſooner was the king at reſt from the toils of war, occaſioned by the late 
invaſion, than he received intelligence that the duke of Normandy had landed 
with a large army in Suflex. He advanced with all poſſible diligence to oppoſe 
this formidable enemy, whoſe deſign he was fully informed of; and the fatal 
battle of Haitings ſoon after determined William's claim to the crown of England, 
by the death of the King, who received an arrow in his temple which pierced his 
brain, the total rout of the Engliſh army enſuing. What imputation fell on the 
character of the deceaſed ſovereign, in aſcending the throne, or which was the 
greater crime, breaking the oath he made to William duke of Normandy, or gra- 
tifying his ambition by the excluſion of Edgar from the crown of his anceſtors, 
belongs not to the hiſtorian to enquire. It is confeſſed by all, that Harold poſſeſ- 
ſed exalted virtues, and was endowed with all thoſe excellencies neceflary to 
form a great prince. He had a diſtinguiſhed integrity of heart, was affable, and 
of engaging manners; and his generoſity and munificence were truly princely, 
The impetuoſity of his mind, and his too nice ſenſe of honour, perhaps were his 
oreateſt failings, and principally tended to his fall. 

Morcar earl of Northumberland, with the northern troops, retired to London; 
where, in every afſembly in which the right of ſucceſſion was agitated, he ſtrenu- 
ouſly ſupported the caufe of Edgar. When the duke moved his army towards the 
city, the confuſion of the people, and divided opinions of the nobles, ſufficient! 
proved to the earl, that all oppoſition to the Normans would prove ineffectual; 
therefore he withdrew his forces, and retired to the north. Soon afterwards, the 
keys of the city gates were ſurrendered ; the fmall number of biſhops and lay- 
lords then in London, in a puſillanimous manner, made a tender of the ſceptre; 
and, on Chriſtmas-day following, in the year 1066, he was crowned king of Eng- 
land. Earl Morcar ſubmitting to the ſtream, voluntarily attended, and ſwore his 
fealty ; on which his office and eſtates were continued to him. 

The king having eſtabliſhed a mode of government, and placed garriſons of 
Norman troops in all the fortreſſes, he propoſed a viſit to Normandy. To ſecure 
the ſtate from conſpiracy and inſurrection in his abſence, he took with him ſeve- 
ral of the moſt powerful of the nobility, among whom earl Morcar was one, 
who thought themſelves no better than boſtages in his train, and were diſturbed 
as being exhibited as ornaments to his triumph. Whillt the king was abſent, the 
intolerable oppreſſions of the regents occaſioned a general diſcontent, and two for- 
caidable inſurrections ſucceeded, which haſtened his return. From thenceforth 
mutual jealouſies between the ſovereign and his people were daily fomented, which 
grew up to a terrible degree of vehemence on the odious tax of Danegelt being 
revived, and levied on the lands with the utmoſt rigour. This was followed by 
a tyrannical confiſcation of the eſtates of thoſe who appeared in arms for their ſo- 
vereign Harold, which was one of the moſt remarkable events of this gn; 
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ſor the confiſcated lands were given to the Normans, who thereby became more 


| conſiderable in England than the Engliſh themſelves : But from thence were de- 


rived great power and advantage to the king ; for he not only filled his coffers 
with riches, but alſo, by ſuch diſtribution of his chiets in all quarters of the land, 
who were firmly devoted to his ſervice, he gained a powerful intereſt to ſupport 
him on the throne. 

Whilſt the, Jamentations and rage of the people were every where heard, and 
execrations inceſſantly poured forth from innumerable lips againſt the tyrant, 


afflicted with the miſeries which ſurrounded them, Edwin earl of Cheſter, and 


Morcar earl of Northumberland, took up arms, and carried their forces into the 
field, preſuming from the general diſtreſs an inſurrection would take place in every 
part of the kingdom. This wore a ſerious countenance, and obliged the 
king, with all poſſible haſte, to collect his troops, and move towards the north, 
to ſuppreſs the rebellion in its infancy. The expedition the king uſed, and his 
formidable army of veteran ſoldiers, intimidated the people in other parts of the 
land from taking up arms. The northern earls finding themſelves difappointed 
in the event, and not able ſingly and unſupported to try the conflict, were obli- 
ged to ſubmit and ſue for mercy, The king approaching York, the citizens 
brought the keys of their gates, and laid them at his feet. But, though this act 
of ſubmiſſion procured them an exemption from corporal puniſhment, yet their 
pardon did not extend fo far as to ſecure them from a heavy fine, which he impo- 
ſed on the city; and they with grief beheld the walls of a fortreſs riſe in the heart 
of their city, which ſhould for ever after overawe them, garriſoned with Norman 
ſoldiers. The earls of Cheſter and Northumberland, with Archil, a powerful 
Northumbrian lord, and Egelwin biſhop of Durham, were received to the king's 
clemency, and ſwearing their fealty, were pardoned “. The biſhop, as interceſ- 
for for Malcolm _ of Scotland, who was marching to the aid of the inſur- 
gents with a powerful army, but could not come up in time, at the ſame inſtant 
obtained, for that kingdom, articles of peace and alliance f. The earl of Nor- 
thumberland, with many others, conceiving their puniſhment was only deferred 
to a more ſecure time for the king to ſhew his reſentment, retired into Scotland, 
where prince Edgar had ſought refuge. In a little time the king diſplayed a new 
exertion of tyrannical power, in depriving. the people of the cuſtody of arms, 


ſeizing the ſame into his hands, and laying them up in arſenals, formed in the ſe- 


veral caſtles he was building, or had erected throughout the land: And then, 
under ſevere penalties, he prohibited the uſe of fire or candles when the 


I dere is a paper among the Burghleian MSS. touching the title of Lord Willughby of Ercſby, ſhew- 
ing how this barony, before the conqueſt, belonged to the See of Durham ; and that at the conqueſt, by 
the Conqueror, with the biſhop's conſent, it was given to Pinzon, who thereby became lord of Ereſby : 
And his tenure was, to ſerve the ſaid biſhop at Dureſme at the day of his conſecration, in the office of 
ſteward z which ſervice, by ſpecial words in the grant, might not be done by any other deputy than his eld- 
eſt ſon, being a knight, or by ſome other knight: Therefore it argued in himſelf a higher degree, as to be 
a baron : And the ſame ſtile to be incident to the head manor cf the barony, by name Ereſby ; which ever 
had and hath divers manors, as members belonging to the ſame. For otherwiſe the biſhop might take 
lack of ſo honourable a tenure : For, if it would deſcend to an cſcuire, and convey to him no higher a 
degree, the right tenant ſhould be unable to do the ſeryice belorging to his tenure; which ſhould be 2 
great abſurdity and inconvenience. ——Strype's Annals, v. ii. p. 670. — Blount's Tenu: ©, 133. — Eſcaet. Roll. 
36. Ed. III. Ne 78,—Dugdale's Bar. v. ii. P. 84. + Ord. Vita. 
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tirely agreed. The curfew-be!l is ſtill rung in many towns in the county of Durham. 
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curfew-bell * ſhould ring, to prevent aſſociations and conſpiracies. This bell was 
heard by the Engliſh as the knell of their departed liberty, and a repeated teſti. 
mony of {lavery. 


The Northumbrians, who had conſtantly exerciſed extended powers of liberty, 
and enjoyed its fulleſt benefits, were the moſt impatient under their grievances. 
The ancient ſpirit they have through this narrative been conſtantly marked by, 
{till reigned amongſt them. They could not brook the leaſt injury without ma- 
king a remonſtrance, and that was frequently attended with an inſurrection. The 
turbulent and ferocious temper this people diſplayed, and their vicinity to Scot- 
land, whoſe monarch was deeply intereſted in Edgar's welfare, by his marriage 
with that prince's ſiſter, determined the king to ſend a Norman lord to take on 
him the government of that earldom tf. Accordingly he nominated Robert Cu- 


min thereto, to whom he appointed a body-guard of 700 choice Norman vete- 


* This utenfil is called couvre-feu from its uſe, which is that of ſuddenly putting oat a fire. The me- 
thod of applying it was thus: The wood and embers were raked as cloſe as poſſible to the back of the 
hearth, and then the.curfew was put over them, the open part placed cloſe to the back of the chimney. 
By this contrivance, the air being almoſt totally excluded, the fire was of courſe extinguilhed. The above 


drawing is made from one in the poſſeſſion of the late Mr Goſtling of Canterbury. It is of copper, #i- 
_ vetted together, as ſolder would have been liable to melt with the heat. It is 10 inches high, 16 inches 


wide, and 9 inches deep. Whether a bell was ordered to ring expreſsly for this purpoſe, or whether the 
fignal was to be taken from the veſpers bell of the corvents, is a matter in which antiquaries are not en- 


Antiquarian Re- 


pertory, vol. i. p. 89, 216.— Gent. Mag. Aug. 1779, p. 405. 


Lel. Col. v. i. p. 331. Hoveden. 


A. D. 1069. Miſit rex Gulielmus Northumbris ad aquilonem plagam Tinæ comitem Rodbertam 
Cog. Cumin. 3“ regni fu anno. 

Lelandus. Cuminus quidam duo ferarum ſepta lapideis muris cinxit, Wannop, alter. nomen mihi exci— 
dit. Murorum veſtigia adhuc extant. Ædificavit etiam caſlrum in oftiis Tarpeti amnis ubi cadit in Tinam. 
——— Crux Cumini ex lapide quadrato 2. p. m. ab Hexham. 

The ruins of this caſtle are ſtill to be feen on the neck of land at the confluence of Tyne and Tarſet. 
The edifice has conliſted of a ſquare tower, with a ſquare curtain wall, defended at the angles by towers, 
which project bey ond the line of the wall. The precipice on one fide ſhews no remains of this wall. 
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rans. His rough and auſtere temper, the king conceived, would ſuit well to 
counteract the licentious diſpoſitions of thoſe he was to govern. When the Nor- 
thumbrians were informed of his approach, they at firſt gave themſclves up to de- 
ſpair, regarding him as a monſter ſent to afflict them with every ſeverity of tyran- 
nical government : Several fled their habitations, and ſought ſhelter in the foreſts, 
and others took ſhipping for foreign countries. 

Some of the fugitive Northumbrians who arrived in Denmark, proſtrated 
themſelves before Sweyn, the king, and, in the moſt paſſionate phraſe, repre- 
ſented to him their miſerable ſtate, and the diſtraction of their country; they 
implored his aid in the moſt affecting language, and called for his pity as deſcend- 
ants of the Daniſh race. Nn aſſured him, not only the Northumbrians would 


join his arms, but alſo the weſtern provinces, and a large body of troops from 


Scotland; they deſcribed the injuries and depoſition of Edgar, their lawful ſove- 
reign, and moved him to compaſſion. Rapin ſays, they perſuaded Sweyn the 
conqueſt of England was practicable; and from that view chiefly he engaged in 
the enterprize: But the authorities tend more clearly to prove, that the attempt 
was calculated to expel the Normans in favour of Edgar. Whilſt a fleet was fit- 
ting out with a large armament from Denmark, earl Cumin arrived at Durham. 
The commotion which appeared among the people at the earl's approach, alarm- 
ed the biſhop, and gave him ſuſpicions that an inſurrection was deſigned. The 
reſpectable author juſt mentioned conceives it was a previous deſign, that the 
fugitives to Denmark ſhould fue for ſuccour from thence, the event of which the 
people then impatiently expected; and, „as Cumin's arrival might prove very 
prejudicial to the plan they had formed, the principal contrivers of the ſcheme 
reſolved to rid themſelves of fo troubleſome an inſpector, with his attendants.” 
Whether this part of the hiſtory is maintainable or not, it is evident the biſhop 
entertained fears for the earl's ſafety, and when he met him at the limits of his 
biſhopric, he informed him of the apprehenſions he had of his danger; for he 
had heard it whiſpered by the populace, that they would never ſubmit to be go- 
verned by a ſtranger *. The earl, with all the infolence of a proud heart, treated 
the biſhop's cautions with contempt ; and, fo far from ſhewing any acts of mode- 


ration and clemency on his firſt approach, in order to remove the prejudices of 


the people, he puniſhed ſeveral who were landholders under the church, and had 


affronted him in his march, with ſeverity, and ſome he put to death, He was 


miſtaken in conceiving ſuch meaſures would ſtrike a terror on the country: Un- 
cultivated men, of a robuſt conſtitution, and ferocious habits, are ſeldom moved 
with fear; but, cheriſhing hatred of injuries, burn for revenge. The death ol 
the peaſants was a ſummons to unſheath the ſword ; and, though this was the ſe— 
vere leaton of February, multitudes of men, from all quarters, aſſembled foon af- 
ter the decline of day, and girt the city round with troops. The earl's guards 
had taken forcible poſſeſſion of the houſes as their wantonneſs incited, and, being 
diſperſed through the place, in contempt of danger, gave themſelves up to caſ 


* Sym. Dun. P- 181, 182. + 73 
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and ſelf-enjoyment. Juſt at the dawn of day, the affailants broke open all the 
gates of the town, and flying in parties through every ſtreet, made a dreadful 
ſlaughter of the Normans ; inſomuch that, Symeon ſays, the ſtreets were filled 
with blood and carcaſſes. Many were ſhut up in the houſe where the earl lodged, 
and, defending it bravely, the "enraged populace could not force an entrance; 
therefore, throwing in firebrands, they ſet the edifice in flames. When thoſe 
within ſaw the imminent peril to which they were reduced, they forced open the 
doors, and attempted to eſcape the fury of the fire, but were flain as they came 
out. At length the building was reduced to aſhes, with every thing within its 
walls. The fire of this manſion was ſo vehement, that the flames were obſerved 
to take hold of the weſtern tower of the church. The afflicting ſpectacle alarm- 
ed the multitude : The religious, and inhabitants of the city, and even thoſe in 
arms, ceaſing from ſlaughter, fell upon their knees, with eyes filled with tears, 
and elevated hands, petitioning Heaven, that, by the aid of their holy Saint, and 
through his interpoſition, the ſacred edifice might be ſpared from deſtruction. 
Quickly the wind ſhifted to the eaſt, and bore the flames from the church. Thus 
the earl, on the ad of the kal. of February, A. D. 1069, with his 700 guards, 
(one man excepted, who eſcaped with his wounds), were put to death. 

It muſt be remarked in this place, that the authors who give the foregoing ac- 
count, point out, that Durham, at that period, was defended by gates, and con- 
ſequently by walls, palifades, or ſome other fortification uſed in that age. It is 
moſt probable the manſion which was burnt was the biſhop's palace, and not ſolely 
appropriated for the earl's reſidence; and it diſtinguiſhes, that the church did, not 
ſtand on the ground which the preſent cathedral covers, as that manſion was to the 
welt of it. 

Soon after the flaughter of the Normans at Durham, the Daniſh armament ap- 
peared on the coaſt, under the command of Oſbern, the king's brother; a large 
body of Scottiſh forces were immediately put in motion, attended by Edgar, and all 
the fugitive lords who had ſought aſylum at Malcolm's court ; the Northumbrians 
in general were in arms; and the whole uniting, gave ſome anxiety to the king. 
They marched immediately to York, where the Normans had a garriſon, ſome au- 
thors ſay, conſiſting of 4000 men. In order to prevent the ſuburbs being a ſhelter 
to the combined army, the troops in the caſtle ſet them on fire; and, in the confla- 
gration, the greateſt part of the city, the monaſtery and cathedral, were reduced to 
aſhes. The friends of literature, on this occaſion, came to a dreadful loſs, by the 
deſtruction of a valuable library, the collection of which was begun ſo early as the 
latter end of the eighth century. The aſſailants ſtormed the citadel, and put the 
whole garriſon to the ſword, After this blow, Earl Waltheof was placed in the 
caſtle with Engliſh troops, and the army retired a little from York, to an advan- 
tageous poſt, where they lay fortified, waiting the king's approach. After conci- 
liating the minds of ſome malcontents in the fouthern parts of England, by acts of 
| elemency, juſtice and relaxation, the king moved his army by flow marches to- 
wards the enemy. He was ſo provoked with the Northumbrians, that he was heard 
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to ſwear by his uſual oath, by God's ſplendor, he would not leave a foul ahve *. As 
ſoon as he entered Yorkſhire he began to put his horrid threats into execution, by 
permitting his troops to commit every exceſs, to ravage, plunder, and deſtroy, as 
the wantonneſs of avarice, luſt, cruelty, and revenge might dictate. The com- 
bined army lay in their fortifications, determined to receive the foe in that fitua- 
tion ; but the king ſaw too much peril in an attempt to engage them ſo advanta- 
geouſly placed. Ihe leaders lay for ſome time inactive, whillt detached partics 
of Normans were let looſe to deſolate the adjacent country, and, with the ſcourge 
of deſtruction, to puniſh the miſerable and innocent for the defections of thoſe 
with whom they had no criminal part. But ſuch are generally the indifcriminatc 
ravages of war. Whilſt the king revolved in his mind the hazard in which an 
unfortunate battle might involve his crown, he determined to try the power of 
money, and to corrupt Oſbern with a bribe. The effect equalled his moſt ſan- 

uine wiſh ; for the Dane took the gold, drew off his troops, and ſet fail for Den- 
mark, leawng the confederates in a deplorable ſtate of ſuſpence and diſappoint- 
ment. At length moſt of the forces left in the intrenchments marched off in de- 
files, and returned home, leaving Waltheof, and his garriſon, to ſuſtain the king's 
wrath in a ſiege. The earl was {ſuppoſed to be one of the moſt {kilful and braveſt 
generals of the age; and, by his prudent conduct, ſupported the defence with 
ſluch bravery, that the king, after innumerable aſſaults, and a tedious blockade, 
had gained no advantages, and began to deſpair of ſucceſs, when the want of 
proviſions obliged the gallant governor to ſubmit himſelf to the ſovereign's mercy. 
There are charms in bravery which win the hearts of the brave, even from the 
hornd poſſeſhon of pride, jealouſy, and revenge. The king, charmed with Wal- 
theof's military excellence, granted the garriſon the moſt honourable terms, and 
not only pardoned the earl 4, but received him to his boſom; won him to he his 
friend by his royal mumficence, and loaded him with marks of eſteem. He gave 
him in marriage his niece, daughter to the counteſs of Albemarle ; and, to ſup- 
port the dignity of the alliance, made him earl of Northampton and Huntington. 
The king received the ſubmiſſion of earl Goſpatric, who, with a large ſum, pur- 
chaſed the earldom of Northumberland; a dignity which he aſpired to, as being 
deſcended irom a former race of earls, his mother Algitha being daughter of earl 
Ochtred, by his wife Elfgiva, daughter of king Ethelred.. Algitha's huſband, 
and the father of Goſpatric, was Maldred, the ſon of Crinan, who was progeni- 
tor of the noble family of Nevills, of whom, in the ſequel, there will be occaſion 
to ſpeak 4. It is related by Symeon, that Morcar, after his advancement to the 
earldom of Northumberland, being occupied in other great affairs, gave the go- 
vernment of the country beyond the Tyne to Oſulph, a youth, ſon of Eadulf, 
who was earl Uchtred's brother and ſucceſſor. According to the fame author, 
the king, having deprived Oſulph of his government, conterred it on. Copſi, uncle 
to earl Toſti, a man of wiſdom and experience in the affairs of government, and 
who had formerly the charge of the province, whilſt Toſti was earl. Ofulph 


* Hoved,—Rapin. Þ Malmſ, + Dngdale's Baro. v. i. p. 287. 
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being expelled by Copſi, and obliged to take ſnelter in the woods and mountains, 
coil-cted around him a banditti in the like defperate circumſtances. With theſe 
deſperadoes he beſet a houſe where Copſi was at a feaſt; and, purſuing him to a 
church, whicher he fled for ſanctuary, they ſet it on fire, and he was ſlain b 
Oſulph in the gate. This RAPPELed on the 11th of March, in the fifth week at- 
ter Copſi was made earl. In the following autumn Oſulph received a mortal 
wound by the ſpear of a robber, whom he imprudently attacked. After the 
death of Ofulph, according to he annaliſt who relates the circumſtances juſt men- 
tioned, and, moit probably allo, after the death of Cumin, the king ſold the 
earldom to Golpatric. Dugdale adopts this order of the ſucceſſion of earls * 
Symeon in his account, in which he is copied by Hoveden and others, ſays, that, 
on Oſulph's death, Goſpatric purchaſed the earldom; yet inconſiſtently aſſerts 


that Copſi, who was ſlain by Ofulph, was not promoted to his earldom until Mor- 


car was a priſoner, A. D. 1071. 


Copft was a patron of the church of St Cuthbert; and, whilſt deputy to Toſti, 
he gave to the Saint, and thoſe who ſerved at his ſhrine; for ever, his church at 
TMarik, dedicated to St Germain by biſhop Egelric ; together with the vill of 
Marſk, and the lands thereto adjoining ; ten carucates and a half of land in Marſk, 
two carucates in Thornton, ten oxgangs in Tuccotes, in Redcar half a carucate, 
in Guiſburn one carucate; and, as a perpetual teſtimony of ſuch his grant, he 
gave therewith a large ſilver bowl or cup, to be preſerved in the church as a laſt- 
ing memorial. +. 

Lo return to the King's progreſs. Symeon ſays, the king detached a party 
from York, with orders to revenge Cumin's death; but, having proceeded as far 

a3 a3 Alverton, ſuch a thick fog ſurrounded them, that they could ſcarce ſee each 
other, and could not poſſibly diſcover their way. This ſtrange event, together 
with an alarm their ſuperſtition received, by relations of the power and miraculous 
protection the Saint whom they were about to perſecute had ſhewed for his people, 
inſomuch that few of his enemies ever eſcaped, they retreated in fear of the con- 
demnation threatened them. But the king was not to be intimidated in that 
manner. He marched northward, and ravaged and deſtroyed the country in ſo 
mercileſs a manner, that, * for ſixty miles between York and Durham, he did 
not leave a houle ſtanding ; reducing the whole diſtrict, by fire and ſword, to 


«© a horrible deſart, ſmoking with blood, and in afhes.” He did not even ſpare 
the churches or mates; - 2 fact which Malmibury, a Norman, does not pre- 


ſume to deny 1. The reaſon alledged for this devaſtation was, to render the 
country incapable of maintaining future Daniſh adventurers. But the truth ap- 
pears, it was done to glut his vengeance and wrathful ſpirit, and intimidate the 
more northern inhabitants from the like enterprizes. It is impoſlible, according 
to the relations given by hiſtorians who ſpeak of this horrid ſcene, to deſcribe 
the znicries of the People. A dreadful famine enſued, and a mortality not equal- 


* Pugdale's Baro. v. i. p. 54. T Lel. Col. v. ii. p. 376.—Symeon, p. 178. 
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den in the annals of this country: They were reduced to eat the fleſh of horſes, 
+ 5,008 dogs, and cats, and at laſt even human carcaſſes *. The lands lay untilled for 
AE nine years, infeſted by robbers and beaſts of prey; and the poor remnant of the 
Ra inhabitants ſpared from the ſword, died in the fields, overwhelmed with want 
RE and miſery. When the ruthleſs tyrant approached the city of Durham, he found 
itt evacuated, the eccleſiaſtics departed, and the church left without a miniſter to 
55 "of perform any ſacred office f. The king's army being diſperſed in deſtructive par- 
SE ties over all the country between Tyne and Were, ſaw the villages delerted, and 
1 the whole country become a diſmal waſte, the inhabitants having fled with their 
BR flocks and herds into the moſt ſecret parts of the foreſts and mountains. Not mo- 


ved to compaſlion by a ſcene ſo wretched, the barbarians ſet fire to the monaſtery 
of Girva or Jarrow, and rejoiced over its aſhes f. 

On the king's approaching near to Durham, the biſhop called a council of the 
principal men in his city, and, it being with their unanimous approbation, he 
* determined to fly from thence with the ſacred remains of St Cuthbert, which, 
2 from the time of Aldune's ſettling there, had reſted in Durham for 75 years ||. 
FY The holy fugitives took their way towards Lindisfarne : They reſted the firſt night 

at the monaitery of Jarrow, the ſecond at Bedlington, the third at Tughil, and 
on the fourth day, in the evening, the biſhop, with a vaſt concourſe of people, 
arrived on the ſhore oppolite to the holy iſland, when they found the fea at high 
water. The ſeverity of the winter rendered the night air intolerable to the aged 
and infirm, as well as thoſe of tender years; and much lamentation was heart 
among the people; when, by a particular interpoſition, the ſea retired, and left a 
5 dry paſſage for the wanderers, who, with loud thankigiving and holy joy, paſſed 
* over to the iſland. And what completed the miracle, was, as Symeon lays; thoſe 
3 who carried the Saint's remains gave evidence, that, as ſoon as the multitude had 
paſſed, the ſea returned, and cloſed up the vacancy, which a few moments before 
had divided the waters, ; 
— Peace being reſtored, and the king having withdrawn his troops, the biſhop, 
5 with his brethren and people, ſet forward on their return, with iteps of melan- 

IP: choly, and many tears, beholding the fertile plains laid waſte, the villages deſo- 
1 late, the whole country depopulated, and become a dreadſul ſolitude. After a: 
5 abſence of four months, they entered the city on the 8th of the kal. of April, 
93 A. D. 1070, and replaced the ſacred remains of St Cuthbert in his ſhrine 8. The 

biſhop, in his flight, removed or concealed all the ornaments of the church, ex- 

cept the crucifix given by earl Toſti and his wife, which being too ponderous to 
* be removed, was left, in hopes no enemy would approach it without veneration 
. and reverence, and that they would t.ave the like regard to the ſacred edifice. 
A But, on their return, they found the crucifix thrown down, and ſtripped of all 
. the gold, ſilver, and gems, that formerly adorned it. It is intimated, that earl 
Golpatric adviſed the biſhop's flight, taking poſſeſſion of the incident to ſtrip the 
church of every thing he could find that was valuable **. One of the eccleſiaſ- 


| * Symeon,—Lel. Col. v. ii. p. 380. + Hoved. + Hoved. 
( Sym, Dun. 10 I83, 184. y Symeon, P · 185.—LLel. Col. V. Lil» * * Lel. Col. V. 11. P · 376, 381. 
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tics, Symeon ſays, was ſent forth as a ſpy, to obſerve what paſſed around the 
city, after the biſhop and his train left it; and that one night he had a horrid vi. 
ſion, in which he ſaw one Gillo Michael “, (who had done many injuries to the 
biſhop and his people, as they were on their journey), in the torments of the 
damned: And alſo, in the ſame viſion, he beheld St Cuthbert and St Oſwald at 
the high altar, denouncing eternal woes on Goſpatric for ſacrilegiouſly taking away 
the holy things of the church, and converting them to his own uſe. 'This coming 
to Goſpatric's ear, attended with the circumſtance of Gillo's ſudden death on the 
night of the viſion, he was ſeized with a religious horror, and the torments of an 
afflicted conſcience; and, to expiate his crime, immediately ſet out on a pilgri- 
mage to Holy Iſland, with naked feet, during an inclement winter, ſeeking remiſ— 
ſion of the Saint, by prayers, tears, and rich gifts. This author ſays, Goſpatric, 
after this impiety and ſacrilege, never proſpered, was expelled his earldom, and, 
in the latter end of his days, ſuffered great adverſity and diitreis. 

Soon after the king left the Northumbrian territories, Malcolm king of Scot- 
land made an inroad by way of Cumberland +, and, carrying dreadful devaſtation 
down the courſe of the river Tees, penetrated as far as Cleveland, and there 
burnt and deſtroyed every thing in his march j. At Hunderthwaite, a place op- 
poſite to Egleſton, the people of Teeſdale made a ſtand, and were routed with 
great ſlaughter. Whilſt Malcolm was thus employed, Goſpatric made an inroad 
into Cumberland, and returning with many ſpoils, ſhut himſelf up in Bambrough 
Caſtle, from whence making frequent ſallies, he annoyed and weakened the forces 
of Malcolm, -who was returning by the eaſtern coaſts. Enraged by theſe repeated 
ſufferings, the Scottiſh king committed the moſt horrid cruelties upon the people ||, 
and carried ſuch multitudes into captivity, that, for many years after, ſcarce a 
cottage in Scotland was deſtitute of Engliſh flaves. Malcolm, in this expedition, 
burnt Hartlepool, and the monaſtery of Weremouth ; looking on with inhuman 
pleaſure whilſt the ſacred piles conſumed. In the haven at the mouth of the Were, 
it is ſaid $, he found concealed on board of ſome ſmall veſſels, Edgar, with his 
mother and fiſters, and ſeveral people of high rank, who were about to ſet fail 
tor Scotland. | 

After ſo much on the affairs of the ſtate at large, it is high time to advert to 
that momentous æra, in which there was a total ſubverſion of the tenures of lands, 
a reformation of. the ſervice of the ſubject, and an introduction of thoſe Feodal 
principles under which the people groaned for many centuries. 'The king was con- 
vinced by the late circumſtance of calling in the Danes, that the reſtleſs temper 
of the Englith, impatient of injuries, and forward to revenge, would never ſub- 
mit to a total ſubverſion of their laws and liberties, whilit any power or autho- 
rity remained in their hands; in ſhort, whilſt they were not ſtripped of every thing 
valuable: And he formed his reſolutions accordingly. He immediately diſpoſſeſſed 
them of all the baronies and fiefs they held of the crown, and gave the ſame to 


+ Lel. Col. v. iii,—Symeon, t Hoved, 
$ Symeon, | 


* Lel. Col. v. ii. p. 331, 381.—Symeon, p. 186. 
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his own retainers, even with an aſtoniſhing degree of profuſion. His brother 
Robert held of his gift, with the earldom of Cornwall, 846 manors; and ſeveral 
others had little inferior. Hugh Lupus of Almonches, the King's ſiſter's ſon, had 
the county palatine of Cheſter, with all royal prerogatives, to hold it in as ample 
ſovereignty as the king held his crown. It is needlels to name more of thoſe ; 
and the latter is named only becauſe, in the progreſs of this narrative, frequent 


- occaſion will be had to refer to it. Each grandee was to furniſh horſemen with 


arms, at the king's command; and they, granting out their extenſive diſtricts in 
manors and ſmaller eſtates, reſerved the ſervices proportionably from thoſe who 
held the lands. It was not only the lay-property that was thus handled, but alſo 
the church-lands were made liable to furniſh horſemen and arms in the fame pro- 
portion, notwithſtanding the immunities the Saxon princes had ordained, when 
the ancient charters were granted“. This was not the only perſecution the 
church ſuffered; for the king, pretending he had information that the treaſures 
of the rebels were concealed in the religious houſes, he ordered the northern 
churches to be ranſacked, and even ſpared not the ornaments of the ſhrines, and 
the ſacred veſſels of the altars. He had not peace of mind with the clergy, whoſe 
greatneſs he wanted much to reduce. For this purpoſe he applied to Rome, 
praying that two legates might be ſent into England, to enquire into the abuſes 
of the church; by whoſe aid he diſpoſſeſſed the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
ſome others of the firſt prelates in the kingdom. Thoſe whom the king diſliked, 
and could not be impeached by any legatory authority of his own, he impriſoned 


* A modern author ſpeaking of the Franks, ſays, ©** The landed eſtates of the clergy grew ſo great, that 
in time the military power of the kingdom was much enfeebled ; for though they were obliged to furniſh 
men for the wars, according as the lands they held were liable to that ſervice, this was performed with 
ſuch backwardneſs and inſuſhciency, that the ſtate at one time was near overturned, and it became neceſ- 
ſary to provide a remedy.”*—--Sullivan's Lectures, lect. v. p. 54. | 

The ſimilarity between our Saxon laws and thoſe mentioned above, need not be pointed out to the ju- 
dicious reader. 

We find the laws of William I. are in general little other than tranſcripts of the Saxon laws or cuſtoms : 
However there are two which were intended to alter the military policy of the kingdom, and to aboliſh 
the trinoda neceſſitas; and, in its lien, to make the lands of the Engliſh, and of the church, liable to 
knights-ſervice, as the Normans lands were by their new grants, and thereby make the ſyſtem uniform. 
His 52d law eis entirely in feudal terms, and was certainly drawn up by ſome perſon ſkilled in that law for 
the purpoſe. It runs thus: “ Statuimus, ut omnes liberi homines fœdere & ſacramento aftirment, quod 
intra et extra univerſum regnum Angliæ Willielmo domino ſuo fideles effe volunt, terras & honores il- 
lius ubique ſervare cum eo & contra inimicos & alienigenas defendere.”—= LL. Angl. Sax. ap. Wil- 
keins, p. 228.— Wright on Tenures, p. 60.— Sullivan, 265. 

William's 58th law is to this effect: “ We enact and firmly command, that all earls, barons, and knights, 
and ſervants, (that is the lower ſoldiers not knighted, who had not yet got lands, but were quartered on 
the abbeys), and all the freemen, (namely the Saxon freeholders, and the tenants of the church, which 
now was ſubjected to knights-ſervice) of our whole aforeſaid kingdom, ſhall have and keep themſelves 
well in arms, and in horſes, as is fitting, and their duty; and that they ſhould be always ready and well 
prepared to fulfil and to act whenſoever occaſion ſhall be; according to what they ought by law to do 
4 for us from their fiefs and tenements; and as we hay. enacted to them from the commune concilium of our 
Jaw is pointed out the ſervice required, and to aſcertain the hereditary rights of all the tenants, Saxons as 
well as Normans. LL. Angl. Sax. ap. Wilkins.—Wright on Tenures, p. 52.—Sullivan, 267. 5 
From this time all lands in England were deſcribed, ** to be held of the king.” Ecclcfiaſtical corpora. 
tions, under the deſcription of liberi homines, according to their wealth, were obliged to find one or more 


2 or horſemen ; if as many as a baron, they were thereby barons, and intilled to tit in the commune 
Oncitunes ; | | 


T them, 


whole kingdom aforeſaid, and have given and granted to them in fee, and in hereditary right.” In this 


| 
| 
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them, and placed foreigners in the vacant Sees. He alſo carried a like exerciſe 
into the monaſteries. "Theſe acts of oppreſſion alarmed the whole ſtate; and, as 
the effect of deſpair itſelf, the people roſe in arms, heated by the exhortations and 
cries of the clergy, and headed by ſeveral abbots, and dignified eccleſiaſtics, de- 
termined to ſhake off the bondage in which they were involved, or-periſh in the 
attempt. Edgar was called upon to take the conduct of the armaments, which 
ihewed themſelves in every quarter; and he was publicly proclaimed king where. 
ever his party prevailed. By the advice of Lanfranc, the new archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, the king deſired a conference with the malcontents, where, in an inſi- 
nuating phraſe, and with all the flowers of flattery, of which, notwithſtanding 
his temper, he was maſter, having all the accompliſhments of hypocriſy, he en- 
.deavoured to remove the people's apprehenſions, promiſing a redreſs of grievan- 
ces, and ſwearing on the books of the Evangeliſts, to reſtore and eſtabliſh the 
ancient laws of Edward the Confeſſor. His adverſaries, thus deluded and appea- 
ied, retired, and diſbanded their troops. As ſoon as the pacification gave the 
king a ſafe opportunity, he ordered ſome of the chiefs in the late inſurrection to 
be apprehended, ſeveral he put to death, and others he baniſhed or impriſoned. 
Edgar again eſcaped into Scotland. The abbot of St Alban's, one of the moſt 
zealous of the revolters, died in his place of concealment in the Iſle of Ely, on 
which event the king plundered the monaſtery. 

Theſe ſeverities induced Egelwin to determine on an abdication of his biſhopric, 
and to ſeek for peace and ſafety in a foreign country“. To this end he collect- 
ed a conſiderable treaſure from the coffers of the See, and, in the 15th year of 
his epiſcopacy, retired ſecretly from Durham, and took ſhipping for Cologne; 
but, by adverſe winds, he was driven into Scotland, where he wintered. Whilſt 
in that retreat, he engaged himſelf to a powerful party, and privily got into the 
Iſle of Ely, where there was a monaſtery, whole abbot he conceived was his ſin— 2 
cere friend. This place being entrenched by nature with a deep moraſs, was . 
looked upon as an inacceſſible retreat, when defended by a ſufficient number of 1 
troops. Edwin and Morcar 4, having received intimation that the king had 
determined their fate , withdrew ſecretly from court, and joined the party in 
Ely. Edwin, attempting to go into Scotland, was murdered on the road by the 
treachery of his attendants, who were ſeduced by ſome Normans to diſcover who 
he was. Thoſe who were now collected in the iſſe making a powerful body, de- 
termined to defend themſelves in that ſtation to the laſt extremity, and there wait 
for any favourable event which might be in the will of Providence. It ſeems 
they had hopes of ſuccour from Denmark; and the Saxon Annals declare, that 
Sweyn landed a number of troops, but having been permitted by the king to pil- 
lage and ſweep away the riches of Peterborough monaſtery, they departed without 
aſſiſting their deluded friends. The king made a complete circumvallation of 
troops, by which all relief was cut off from the contederates, and he advanced 
daily in his attack, by forming a bridge croſs the moraſs, which was two miles in 


ds 
. 


* Symeon, p. 192,—Lel. Col. v. ji. p. 378, 379. I Hoveden.—Lel. Col. v. iii. p. 126, 128. 
ä I Sym. Dun. 190 203. Malmſ. P · 104.—Ingulph, | | 
breadth. 
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breadth. Notwithſtanding all the king's military manceuvres, the event was doubt- 
ful, till, by the treachery of the abbot,: he was made maſter of the key of the 
ifle, and took a bloody vengeance on the malcontents. Morcar he caſt into pri- 
ſon, and biſhop Egelwin was ſent to Abingdon, and there held in cloſe durance. 
Symeon ſays, he was frequently admoniſhed to reſtore to his church the valuable 
things he had taken from thence ; to which he repeatedly on his oath affirmed, 
that he removed nothing but what was his right. But one day as he waſhed his 
hands, there dropped from his right arm, an armilla, or bracelet, which ſufficient- 
ly proved his perjury. By the king's command he was caſt into priſon, where, 
with famine and a broken heart, he died a miſerable death. Some authors al- 
ledge, he refuſed to receive any ſuſtenance ; others, that it was refuſed to him “. 

Great inconſiſtency appears in the various incidents of this prelate's life, from 
whence it is ſcarce poſſible to conceiye his real character. Wharton, p. 703, 
calls him © Vir genergſi animi.” He appears to have been ſeditious, and buſy in 
ſecular affairs, and, at the heart, no great ſtickler for religion. 

At this period be it remarked, that no traces have yet appeared of palatine 
juriſdiction in the biſhops of this See, or any acts of civil juriſdiction attending 
their holy office. | 

The See of Durham, it is ſaid, continued vacant about a year; but whether 
that computation is made from Egelwin's abdication or death, is not noticed; 
neither is it known how long the biſhop continued in priſon. 

This vacancy offers an opportunity of taking a ſhort view of the ſtate of litera- 
ture and religion in this province, at that period, and to notice ſome memorable 
events. Aldred, archbiſhop of York, had ſufficient virtue of mind to remon- 
ſtrate to the king on the oppreſſions the people ſuffered under his government, 
but did not live to receive the courteſy his ſovereign had reſolved to ſhew him on 
that occaſion ; and perhaps the good purpoſes to which the king was moved were 
loſt to the public by the prelate's death, who languiſhed with grief for the miſerie; 
04 his country. 

Malmſbury ſays, that learning and religion + were then little regarded; there 
was very little ſcholarſhip even among the clergy. If they could read the church 
ſervice, they thought themſelves qualified for their function, and ſeldom carried 
their education much higher. If any of them underſtood grammar, he was look - 
ed upon as a prodigy of knowledge. The monks forfook the auileritics of their 
order, and became expenſive and ſumptuous in their diet and habit. The rich 
among the laity were abandoned to luxury and debauchery; they thought it a 
hard{hip to ſubmit to the old cuſtoms of devotion, ro appear in church at morning 
prayer, but had matins performed in their bedchambers whilſt they were ſtill ar 
repole. The poor were generally made a prey to the wealthy, who treated them 
without humanity, and as if they were by nature of an inferior creation: They 


were frequently plundered of their little effeats, and told for flaves to foreign na- 


tions. Juſtice, temperance, and religion, were rare qualities in this ru. 
Angl. Sacra, +: Malinf I. iii, 0. 37. 
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About this period the Synod was held at Wincheſter, in which it was decreed, 
that no canon of the church ſhould be married. Thoſe prieſts who had cures in 
tue country, and were married, were not enjoined to part with their wives; but 
the biſhops were directed, upon ordination, to exact, from prieſts or deacons, a 
vow of celibacy to the following purport : Ego frater A promitto Deo onnibuſque 
ſanftis eus, caſtitatem corporis nei, ſecundum canonum decreta, et ſecundum ordinem 
mihi imponendum ſervare Domino. Praſule N. Preſente “. 

The injuries and infults the King had ſuſtained from the Scottiſh king, could 
not be brooked by his impetuous and haughty temper : Therefore, as ſoon as 
the confederates in Ely were ſuppreſſed, he marched northward with a powerful 
armament, and penetrated into Galloway. He had a fleet at ſea attending his 
progreſs, keeping cloſe upon the coaſt as he advanced 4. Malcolm, on the 
approach of the Engliſh army, retreated from the borders, not being willing to 
hazard an engagement. He kept at a ſafe diſtance, well knowing the enemy could 
not ſubſiſt long in the country, and hoping a diverſion would be made in England, 


which might afford a fortunate moment for ſtriking ſome blow. The king of Eng- 


land had too much penetration not to diſcover ſo obvious a project; and there- 
fore made no lingering, but preſſed forward into the heart of the country. This 
progreſs had its defired effect with the Engliſh ſovereign, for it obliged Malcolm 
to propoſe terms of accommodation. The counties of Weſtmorland and Cum- 
berland, which for ſeveral reigns had been poſſeſſed as fiefs gf Scotland, were 
guaranteed to Malcolm and his ſucceflors, and he did homage for the ſame. Ac- 
cording to Hector Boethius, the limits were aſcertained by a croſs erected on the 
heights of the deſert of Stanmore, the remains of which are yet to be ſeen in 
the midſt of a large entrenchment, and called Roy Croſs. | 

On the king's return from this expedition, having previouſly entertained ſome 
diſpleaſure againſt earl Goſpatric, he deprived him of his government, under pre- 
tence of information that he was acceſſary to the death of Cumin, and an abettor 
in the ſlaughter of the Norman garriſon at York. The earl had received intima- 
tion of the king's wrath, and knowing him to be implacable, after he had recei- 
ved a prejudicial impreſſion againſt any man, fled into Scotland, and, after a ſhort 
itay, paſſed over into Flanders, Malcolm perhaps tearing to entertain him in his 
territories ſo ſoon after a peace concluded with England. But he afterwards re- 
turned to Scotland, and then Malcolm gave him Dunbar, with the adjacent lands 
in Lothian, for the ſupport of himſelf and houſehold, until better times. He 
died, and was interred at Norham f. Buchanan charges the Englith refugees with 
introducing into Scotland, luxury, pride, wantonneſs, drunkenneſs, and other 
vices, to which, he ſays, that nation were ſtrangers before their coming. 

On Goſpatric's depoſition, Waltheof was created earl of Northumberland. He 
was the ſon of Siward, by Elfreda, the daughter of Aldred; ſo that he had a 


double claim to this government ||. 


* Spelmen's Concil. v. ii. p. 11. I Lel. Col. v. ii. p. 387. + Ibid. 
|| Lel. Col. v. ii. p. 38r: | 
| In 
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In the king's return from his Scottiſh expedition, it is probable th? ſucceeding 
biſhop was elected to this See, at the king's nomination. Symeon ſpeaks of a de- 
ſign to impoſe a tax on the ch urch-lands but the oflicer of the king's rern ſent 
to Durham for that purpoſe, had a viſion, by which he was deterred making any 
levies on the lands of St Cuthbert“; and the liberties and privileges ot the church 
were afterwards confirmed, ſubject to the Norman feudal tenures. 


W A . U 1 R 4, 


who ſucceeded to the See, was of noble birth in Lorrain, and had received an ex- 
cellent education at Liege, from whence he was invited over by the king, to take 
upon him this epiſcopacy. His conduct Was virtuous and amiable, and his reli— 
gious principles in high eſteem. With this elevated character he came over to 
England, in the ſpring of the year 1072, being of the order of ſecular clergy, 
and was conſecrated at Wincheſter f. 

The king, whilſt on his northern expedition, obſerved how proper a ſituation 
Durham was by nature for being made a barrier againſt the incurſions of the 
Scots, as alſo to keep in awe the inhabitants of Northumberland ; the country 
north of Tyne, at that time, as it was during the poſſeſſion of the Danes, having 
become the common receptacle of all the abandoned and diflolute wretches of the 
land, and the followers of thoſe who were diſcontented with government, and 
ready on every occaſion to take up arms, tor the ſake of thoſe impious gains which 
were to be reaped in the times of public confuſion and civil war. He therefore 
ordered a caſtle to be built at Durham, at once to ſecure his earl of that pro- 
vince from tumults and inſurrections, as alſo to protect the biſhop of the See and 
his church. Whether there was any fortreſs before that time on the eminence 
where the preſent caſtle ſtands, is uncertain 3 but the mount on which the chief 
tower is erected, appears to be of great antiquity ; though Huntingdon's phraſe 
touching the king's erecting a caſtle there, de novo,“ diſcourages the idea; and 
yet it is not unfair to venture ſuch a conjecture, from the circumvallations around 
the mount, the well-known mode of the Saxons. But be this as it may, it is not 
to be doubted, from the concurrence of the hiſtorians, that the king erected a 
kortreſs in this place; though the remains of an edifice of that date, or of the 
Norman mode of architecture, are not now to be traced ||. 

Symeon writes, that the king, whilſt he abode in Durham, entertaining a doubt of 
| the incorruptible ſtate of St Cuthbert's body, inquired diligently concerning it; 
and, notwithſtanding the aſſeverations of ſeveral of the moſt pious and venerable 
men there, he ſtill pretended to diſbelieve it, and inſiſted on having an inſpection 
of the ſepulchre himſelf. Several biſhops and abbots then preſent aſſented to his 
will, and thought it proper the king's pleaſure ſhould be complied with. Whether 
provoked by the delay, or his ſuſpicion of fraud was increaſed by the reluQtance of 
the eccleſiaſtics to comply with his deſire, is not pointed out; but the king ſolemn- 


* Sym. Dun. p. 195, 196. 7 Lel. Col. v. ii. p. 331. + S7m. Dun. p. 193. 
]| Lel. Col. v. ii. p. 381. v. ili. 
ly 
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iy vowed, it he was deccived in the relations he had heard, if the incorruptibility 
of the Saint's remains was merely a tale to work upon the ſuperſtition of the yul. 
gar, and the body was not found in the ſtate repreſented to him, he would put to 
death all thoſe of ſuperior rank throughout the city, who had preſumed to impoſe 
on him. A terror fell on ſuch as heard his menaces, and they devoutly implored 
the mercy of God, through the merits of the blefled St Cuthbert, whillt the biſhop, 
with the greateſt ſolemaity, performed the ſervice of high maſs. The king, de- 
termined to ſatisfy his curioſity, immediately after the ceremony, commanded the 
officers of the church to open the ſepulchre ; and, whilſt he ſtood by, he found 
himſelf ſmitten on a fudden with a burning fever, which diſtracted him, in an into. 
lerable manner. Seized with ſuch anguiſh and diſeaſe, he ruſhed out of the church, 
leaving untaſted a ſumptuous banquet, which the eccleſiaſtics had prepared for him; 
and initantly mounting his horte, he fled from the city with the utmoſt haſte, never 
abating the ſpeed of his courler, till he arrived on the banks of the Tees . An in, 
dication of God's diſpleaſure, like this, at an attempt to diſturb the ſacred remains, 
overawed the people, and contributed greatly to the veneration paid at the Saint's 
ſhrine. Tradition ſays, the king, for haſte, took his way down the narrow ſtreet 
called King's-gate, leading into the Bailey. The modern name of this ſtreet is 
Dun-cow-lane, from the {culpture of the memorable cow, on an oppolite tower of 
the church. T 

Soon after our biſhop was ſettled in his See, one Aldwin a monk of great piety, 
who had been prior in the monaſtery of Wincelcomb, zealous to hve in ſtricter rules 
than thoſe his convent had adopted, and take upon him greater auſterities and 
ſelf-denial, entertained a deſire to viſit Northumberland, where, in the early ages of 
the church, ſo many holy men had lived, and there to obtain ſome ſequeſtered ſitua- 
tion for his future reſidence. On his journey he gained two aſſociates, Elfwy and 
Renfrid, who travelled on foot with him to the north, by turns carrying the neceſ- 
lary books and veſtments for celebrating divine ſervice. At firſt they took up their 
reſidence at Munkcheſter, now Newcaſtle ; but their arrival being made known to 
the biſhop, he ſent them an invitation to ſettle within his territories; as he thought 
it preferable for them to be under the government of an eccleſiaſtic than of the 
civil power. Munkchelter, though in the bithop's See, was under the government 
of the earl of Northumberland. He received them with much honour, and rejoiced 
that Providence had ſent men of their order to abide in the province. He gave 
dem for their reſidence the monaſtery dedicated to St Paul the apoſtle, formerly 
tounded by Bencdict at Gyrvum, now Jarrow. The walls were ſtanding uncover- 
ed, and ſcarce any thing remained of its ancient greatneis. With all poſſible ex- 
pcdition a roof was formed with wood, thatched with ſtraw, and, in a thort time, 
divine ſervices were renewed, Ihey made a loft for their lodgings, and the necel- . 
{rv occupations of houſehold, and were fuſtained by alms. They were join- 
zd by ſeveral brethren from the ſouthern parts of the kingdom, but few from the 
zortb, and ſpeedily the monaitery became numerous. As they increaſed in ſtrength, 


* Sym. Dun. p. 194. 
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having a dehre to rebuild the church, and reſtore the ruined monaſtery, the biſhop 
-anted them the vill of Jarrow, with its appendages, viz. Preſton, Monkton, 
Heworth, Hebborn, Wiſton, and Hartdun, or Harton 5 to enable them to ef- 
fo& their pious intention, and live above the meagrenels of neccility. Earl Wal- 
theof gave Tinmouth to this monaſtery, and permitted the monks to remove the 
remains of St Oſwin to Jarrow. | 

After the religious fraternity had flouriſhed at Jarrow ſome time, from cauſes 
got mentioned, but probably difſentions among themſelves, or becoming too nu- 
merous by the deſtruction of Weremouth ; Aldwin, though diſſuaded therefrom 
by Elfwy with tears and molt earneſt ſupplications, with a tew followers, reſorted 
to the ſolemn ſolitude of the rumed monaſtery of Melros; and Rentrid, with an- 
other party, went to Whitby, whence, after a ſhort reſidence, and many ſufler- 
ings from robbers, and other perſecutors, they removed to York, and there 
founded the monaſtery of St Mary. Elfwy, alone, of the firſt Benedictine ſettlers, 
remained at Jarrow +. Aldwin ſuffered much perſecution from Malcolm king of 
Scotland, becauſe he and his brethren, for confcience ſake, refuſed ſwearing alle- 
giance. Biſhop Walcher, after many letters and meſſengers intreating their re- 
turn in vain, at length threatened them with excommunication. if they diſobeyed 
his injunctions; in terror of which they returned to the See of Durham, and the 


biſhop gave them for their place of reſidence the monaſtery of St Peter the A- 
oſtle at Weremouth; a ſeat deſcribed by Bede as being once both ample and 
noble, though then a melancholy ſcene of ruins. The monks having erected a 


habitation of wood and boughs of trees, took up their reſidence there; and it 
was in this place that Symeon took on him the habit of a monk. The biſhop 
ave to this religious ſociety the vill of Weremouth, to which his ſucceſſor atter- 


wards added Suddick. The naked walls of the church, which it does not appear. 
were done any thing at from the time of the devaſtation by the Scots, were grown: 
up with brambles and thorns. Thoſe being rooted out, the building repaired, and 


1 roof made, divine ſervices were in a little time reſtored. From the time the 


Pagans in their deſcent on the coaſt deſtroyed the churches and monaſteries of 


Northumberland, to the third year of biſhop Walcher's epiſcopacy, when Aldwin- 


began to revive this houſe in'1075, was a period of 205 years, Symeon ſays, 208. 


Such was our biſhop's veneration for the order of monks, and for the dignity 
of religion; ſuch his diſlike to having the ſolemn offices of his epiſcopal church 
performed by ſecular clergy, that he formed a reſolution of taking on him that 
order, diſplacing the ſeculars, and bringing monks to the church at Durham. 
A in the ſequel, contributed not a little to the tragedy which ſoon after en- 
ued J. | | 


But to return to the events of the ſtate. The king's proſperity and greatneſs 


excited the malignity even of the Norman chieftains: As is uſual with uſurpers, 
the exertions of power, for his own preſervation, were arbitrary and ſevere. His 
countrymen were aggrandited by the deſtruction of thoſe Engliſh nobles whoſe 


Sym. Dun. p. 202.—Lel. Col. v. ii. p. 382. + Sym. Dun. p. 203. 
4 Sym. Dun. P · 208.—LoCI. Col. v. TP I. 283. 
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lives and actions were a conſtant ſtigma to the tyrant's multiplied acts of violence, 


and their wretchedneſs pierced the hearts of many, even of thoſe who flourithed 
on their ruin. No rewards can lull the conſcious heart from reflection, or great. 
neſs pervert the ſoul to praiſe the evil deeds of a tyrant ; not even thole by which 
that greatneſs exiſts. The rigour which the Normans experienced, together with 
the general affliction of the old inhabitants, urged many to enter into a conſpiracy 
againſt the king, whilſt he was abſent in Normandy. Waltheof, though he had 
received ſuch bounties from his fovereign, was a party in this confederacy, and 
vowed his ſecret aid and council ſhould attend their projects, though he declined 
being active in the intended inſurrection, as well on account of his obligation to 
the king, as for fear of a diſcovery by his lady, who was ſo near in blood to him. 
But the earl's conſcience would not, on reflection, ſuffer him to proceed in a plot 


at once fo full of villainy and ingratitude; he diſcovered the conſpiracy to Lan- 


franc archbiſhop of Canterbury, and to. Judith his counteſs, who prevailed on 
him to go ſecretly into Normandy, and reveal the whole to the king. The con- 
ſpirators had engaged ſuccours of men and arms from the Danes; but, fearful 
of the diſcovery of their plot by earl Waltheof, in whom they had no great con- 
ſidence, they began their inſurrection before the project was well ripened, or the 
Daniſh fleet arrived. Thoſe circumſtances contributed to the eaſy ſuppreſſion of 
the rebellion, by means of the king's faithful friends at home, and his ſpeedy re- 


turn. Many of the chiefs were publicly executed, others mutilated, and deprived 


of their eyes. The kiftg's prejudices were fo implacable, that he never could 
pardon one in his heart who had oftended him; and earl Waltheof, notwithſtand- 
ing he received the fulleſt aflurances of his majeſty's affection, and. of reſtoration 
to his good eſteem, whilſt in Normandy, yet a jealouſy was implanted. in his bo- 
ſom, which no contrition could remove, or good offices eradicate, and which in 
the end brought on the earPs ruin. It is ſaid the accuſations of his counteſs bore 
hard upon his fidelity in the laſt tranſaction. He was condemned to die; and, 
after ſeveral months impriſonment, was beheaded 29th April 1075, on a hill near 
Wincheſter. He was the laſt Engliſhman, atter the reduction of this country by 
the Normans, who retained any conſiderable power or intereſt in the nation. His 
riches are ſaid to have been the king's chief object in this execution. Ingulph * 
ſays, Ivo de Tailbois, a Norman chief in high favour with his ſovereign, had a 
longing deſire for his eſtates. Hoveden + ſpeaks of the earl very reſpectfully ; 
that he Bved in the greateſt friendſhip with our biſhop, fat in the ſynods of his 
clergy, humbly and obediently putting in execution the biſhop's decrees for re- 
forming religion, within the bounds of his dioceſe. His body was firſt interred 
near the place of execution, but afterwards removed to the chapter-houſe in the 
abbey of Croyland f. From this time Malnribury dates the ſervitude and depret- 


fron of the Engliſh; as much Norman as he was, he plainly enough intimates, that, 


from thence forward, the king had no manner of regard to them. Hence it may be 
conjectured, this prince's ſeverity to the Engliſh was very great and univerſal, 


* Ingulph, p. 74. +} Hoveden, p. 485. } Dug. Bar. v. i. p. 55. 
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ence this hiſtorian reckons as a trifle what the king had already done with reſpe& 
to the ſpiritual and temporal lords“. | 

On the death of Waltheof, authors agree the biſhop purchaſed of the king the 
earldom of Northumberland. This is the firſt inſtance of the civil power being 
united in one perſon, with the eccleſiaſtic, in this See. The king had created a 
palatine earldom in Cheſter, but no record ſhews a like creation in this province; 
though it is highly probable our biſhop had a palatine juriſdiction granted to him, 
within the territories of St Cuthbert: And in order that the civil magiſtracy might 
not be attended with - diſputes and wranglings, touching the limits and extent of 
juriſdiction, with any earl appointed to Northumberland (as St Cuthbert's lands 


lay ſtraggling in that diſtrict, ſave only thoſe within the confines of Tyne and Tees), 
it is probable that his obtaining the earldom was for the purpoſe of a more 


impartial and regular diſpenſation of juſtice throughout the whole province. But, 
to form ſome judgment of the nature of this civil juriſdiction, it may be neceſſary 
to attend to what has been ſaid by the beft authors on the palatine power, the acts 
of ſucceeding biſhops, in the fulleſt manner exemplitying the extent of their au- 
thority.” -* *43*: | EE 

It would be uſeleſs to go at large into the hiſtory and definition of the title and 
office of an earl, in the Saxon and Daniſh times, as no traces thereof were an- 
nexed to our biſhops before the time of the Normans. "Thoſe 'whoſe love of in- 
quiry carries them beyond the preſent limits, will conſult Selden in his titles of 
honour. He fays, © the territories of Northumberland were poſleſſed by its 
„ earls,” (recounting their names down to Waltheot), “ as the king held them 
at the time of their creation.” By which it appears, they were viceroys of the 
province. Malmſbury ſays +, that Walcher biſhop of Durham, under K. Wil. I., 
was dux pariter provincie & epiſcopus : On which Selden obſerves, “ dux provincie 
“may perhaps rather denote ſheriff of Northumberland than earl.” The term 
ear! became obſolete and out of uſe on the acceſſion of the Normans, and the of- 
nice was fully expreſſed by the name of comes, which then received acceptation. 
A definition of this title appears in Johannes Sariſburienſis. Speaking of the old 
notion, that the derivation was had from a participation with the king of one 
third of the receipts of the ſheriffdom,' ſays, © Comites a ſocietatis participatione 
* dict quiſquis ignorat, ignoratus eſt literarum qua literalis inſtitutio primas tra— 
dere conſuevit.” Comites, in the Roman ſtate, were attendants on the public 
magiſtrates, and executors of the law, as their deputies. The ancient mode of 


an earl's creation, was only per cincturam gladii comitatus. But, beſides the gird- 


ing on of the ſword, other ceremonies were uſed in after times, as luxuries and 
outſide magnificence advanced. Bracton 4, ſpeaking of comites in general, but 


having his eye doubtleſs more eſpecially upon thoſe of his own country, ſays, they 


are called << comites, quia a comitatu, five a ſocietate nomen ſumpſerunt, qui 
etiam dici poſſunt conſules a conſulendo. Reges autem tales ſibi afloiant ad 


** coniulendum & regendum populum Dei, ordinantes eos in magno honore & po- 


* Napin, p. 176, . | Malmf. De Geſt. Pontif. I. iii. t Bratton, De rer. diviſ. I. i. 
c. 8. J. 2, 3, 4. J. ii. de acquir, rer. dom. c. 16. 
17 „ teſtate 
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& teilate & nomine quando accingunt eos gladus iringis gladiqrum. Ringæ enim 
* dicuntur, ex eo quod renes gyrant & circumdant, & unde dicitur, accingere 
© gladio tuo, &c. Et ringæ cingunt renes talium ut cuſtodiant ſe ab inceſtu lux- 
* uriz quia luxurioſi & inceſtuoſi Deo ſunt abominabiles. Gladius autem ſigni- 
* ficat defenſionem regni & patriæ * :* By which it appears his opinion was, that 
the title was a diſtinction of greater honour than a mere participator of the king's 
revenue; that it diſtinguiſhed an affcciate with the ſovereign in his councils and 
govermnent of his people. Earls, from the time of the Norman acceſſion, were 
titles local or perſonal, annexed to territories or to office. Earls palatine were 
local, having reference to a certain diſtri or county; and Selden ſays, „were 
received here doubtleſs out of the uſe of the Empire and France, and in the 
* like notions as it had in that uſe.” Let it not be underſtood, that the circum- 
ſtance of the earl's taking the third part of the revenue for his fee was ideal; for, 
by many patents of creation, it is confirmed; particularly in the time of king 
Henry II., in the following inſtance, with many others of later date. Sciatis 
nas feciſſe A. B. comitem de C. de tertio denario de N. & M. ficut aliquis co- 
& mes Anglie liberius comitatum ſuum tenet :** Of which this explication is 
given +, faid to be extracted out of an old book of Battle Abbey: „ Conſuc- 
<« tudinaliter per totam Angliam, nos antiquitus inoleverant comites provinciarum 
* tertium denarium ſibi obtinere inde comites difti.” What Selden ſays of local 
earls palatine, is, © that they were of the ſame nature with thoſe of the Saxon 
„time, that had both their earldoms to their own uſe, and alſo, under the 
king, all regal juriſdiction, or merum & mixtum imperium, inſomuch as that the 
% king's writ of ordinary juſtice did not run there. Such was Ethelred's Fal- 
* dorman of Meroland under king Alfred, and his ſon king Edward. For 
though the name of palatine be not found in the Saxon times, yet the ſenſe and 
„ {ubſtance of it was fully in that earldom : For to the earl palatine, or count de 
„ palais, or count paleiz, (as they are ſometimes in law-books called), was to 
have the title of earl, or the ſeiſin of a county or earldom, and regalem pote/ta- 
tem in omnibus, under the king, as Bratton well expreſſes it, where he ſpeaks 
of granting pardons to felons. De felone aut probatore nullus priſonam habere po- 
* terit | nec de eo placitum habere niſi ipſe Dominus rex, cum nullus alius ei poffit vi- 
* tam concedere vel membra. Et hæc verba ſunt niſi fit aliquis in regno qui regalem 
e habcat pote/tatem in omnibus ſicut ſunt comites paleys, (fo it mult be read; for the 
„ word civitates, interſerted here in the print, is ſuperfluous, and not Bracton's, 
«as his good copies ſhew), ſalvo dominio, domino rege ſicut principi, vel ſi fit aliquis 
„ qui de conceſſione Domini regis talem habeat libertatem. What alteration the later 
* ages made in the juriſdiction of counts palatine, may be eſpecially ſeen in the 
6 ſtatute of 27th K. Hen. VIII., by which their power of granting pardons, of ma- 
„king writs in their own names, and the like, are taken from them.” 

The county of Cheſter was granted to Hugh Lupus, by deed to the following 
effect: Gulielmus primus Hugonem cognomine Lupum vice comitis Abrincencis 


5 


* Selden, p. 638. f Ferne, p. 12. I De Corona, I. iii. c. 3. 
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in Normannia filium primum hereditarum N palatinum Ceſtria comitem cie- 
avit, totumque hunc comitatum tenendum ibi & heredibus ita libere ad gla- 
dium, ficut ipſe (rex) totam tenebit Angliam ad coronam *. Selden obſerves, 
That, by this grant, the King's ſeigniory of the lands of the bithopric, it feerns, 
aſſed not to him; for, in Doomiday-book, which was written in the time of 
« this earl, the words are, In Ce/treſyre tenet epiſcopus c5uſdem civitatis de rege quod 
&« ad ſuum pertinet epiſcopatum. Totam reliquam terram comitatiis tenet Hugo comes 
« de rege. But the regal juriſdiction that followed the grant made to carl Hugh 
« was ſuch, that the earls had their courts both of criminal and civil juſtice ; 
c their barons alſo, as their great council; and every of theſe barons had curian 
« ſuam liberam de omnibus placitis et querelis in curia comitts motts, exceptis piacitis ad 
« pladium cus pertinentibus ; where his jus gladii, or dignitas gladii, is expreſſed: 
« As allo in that of the county of Flint; comitatus Flint pertinet ad gladium Ceſtriæ. 
« To this day the county palatine of Cheſter (it being always preſerved in the 
* crown as a county palatine when there is no prince of Wales, and it is given 
* to the prince of Wales when he is created) hath had chamberlains, who ſup- 
* ply the place of chancellor; jultices before whom the cauſes, that of their na- 
ture ſhould otherwiſe belong reſpectively to the king's-bench and common- 
& pleas, are triable ; a baron of the exchequer, a ſheriff, and other oflicers pro- 
«© portionably to thoſe of the crown at Weſtminſter.” The ſame author adds, 
that “ in no ſummons to, parliament, or other record, is the earl ſtiled palatine ; 
* but, from the regal juriſdiction, it gained that acceptation.“ 


The biſhops of Durham +, in Selden's words 3, * had, from ancient time, oma 
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* Spel. Gloſ. p. 143. 


The juriſdiction of the biſhop of Durham extends to all places between Tyne and Tees. Viner's Rep. 
24th Jac. | 


The king v. biſhop of Durham, S.C. & S. P. and Dodridge J. ſaid, that this appears by the ſtatute of prerogative, 


The juriſdiction extends as well to the manors of other men as to the demeſnes of the biſhop.— Vin. Rep. 
14th Jac. 


8. C. & S. P. 3 Bulſt. x56. 157. S. C. The court were clear of opinion, that the juriſdiction of the biſhop extend- 
cd throughout the whole county; and judgment for the biſhop. 


In this county-palatine, there is a court of chancery, which is a mixed court both of law and equity, 
as the chancery at Weſtminſter: Herein it differeth from the reſt, that if an erroneous judgment be given, 
either in the chancery, upon a judgment there according to the common law, or before the juſtices of the 
biſhop, a writ of error ſhall be brought before the biſhop himſelf; and, if he gives an erroneous judgment 
thereupon, a writ of error ſhall be ſued returnable in the K. B.—— 4th Inſt. 38. 

The court of the county-palatine is an original court, and reckoned in the number of ſuperior court: 
—Arg. Saund. 74 Paſch. 19th Car. II. in caſe of Peacock, v. Bell. 

Courts-palatinate. Durham, erected by William the Conqueror, &c. : A ſuperior court, in as ample a 
manner as à court at Weſtminſter ; and the king's ordinary writs do not run there.—Gilb. Hiſt. C. B. 153. 

Countics-palatine were certain parcels of the kingdom aſſigned to ſome particular perſons and their ſuc - 
ccilors, with royal power therein to execute all laws eſtabliſhed, in nature of a province holden of the Impe- 
rial Crown: And therefore the king's writ paſſed not within this precinct, no more than in the marches. 
1 heſe were occaſioned from the courage of the inhabitants, that ſtoutly defended their libcrties againſt the 
uſurping power of thoſe greater kings that endeavoured to have the dominion over the whole heptarchy, 
and, not being eaſily overcome, were admitted into compoſition of tributaries ; and therefore are found very 
ancient; for Alfred put one of his judges to death for paſſing ſentence upon a malefactor ſor an offence 
done in a place where the king's writ paſſed not.—Bacon on government, 73. cap 29. 

Every earl-palatine created by the king of England, is a lord of an entire county, and has therein jura 
regalia; Which jura regalia conſiſt of two principal points, viz, in royal juriſdiction, and in roval feigniory, 

+ Selden's Titles of Honour, p. 641, &c. 7 
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jura regalia & ones libertates regales infra libertatem ſuam Dunelmenſem * ; that 
* (fay the counſel of Anthony Beke, in his aſſigning of errors in parliament, up- 
on a judgment of ſeizing his liberties given againſt him by the juſtices in eyre 
« of Northumberland, under Edward the Firſt), a tempore conqueſtus Anglia & 
«© antea, yet there he pleaded not, in expreſs words, that he was comes palatinus, 
although in other caſes ſince, he be fometimes ſo ſtiled ; as under Edward III. 


By reaſon of his royal juriſdiction, he has all the high courts and officers of juſtice which the king has; 
and, by reaſon of his royal ſeigniory, he has all the royal fervices and royal eſcheats which the king has; 
and therefore this county is merely disjuined and ſevered from the crown, as is faid in the caſe of the dutchy 
Pl. C. 215. b. So that no writ of the king runs thither, unleſs a writ of error, which, being the dernier re- 
fort and appeal, is alone excepted out of all their charters.— 15th Ehliz. D. 321. & 345. & 34. H. 6. 42. 
Dav. Rep. 62. a Trin. th Jac. in the exchequer in the county-palatine of Wexford's caſe. 

Before the it. 25th Hen. VIII. the biſhop of Durham was as a king, and might pardon all matters, and 
nad jura regalia, but that ſtatute took away part of it. Treaſons, felonies, and murders, were pardoned 
by the biſhop ; he hath his judges, and they have their fees from him; and, in writs of treſpaſs, the writ . 
is of treſpaſs done contra pacem Epiſcapi. All this was before the ſtat. of Hen. VIII. Arg. 1. Bulſt. 160. in 
the cate of Hern v. Lilburn. ; 

A certiorari to remove a record from Durham was denied by B. R. and ſaid they had denied this before; 
and though they had power to do it, yet they would not in ſuch a caſe ouſt them of their juriſdiction. Per 
Coke, Ch. J. 2 Bulſt. 158. Mich. 11th Jac. anon. | | 

County-palatine holds tam liber per gladium prs ut rex coronam.—2 Bulſt. 227 Paſch. 12th Jac. Bowes 
v. bithop of Durham. 

A county-palatine has jura rega/ia, and therefore may preſcribe to have bona et catalla felonum.— Per 
Coke, Ch. J. & Doderidge ; and ſo of bona felonum de ſe, per Coke. — Roll. Rep. 399. pl. 26. Trin. 14th Jac. 
B. R. the king v. biſhop of Durham. So he ſhall have the goods of ſuch as ſtand mute, and the biſhop 
ſhall have theſe, and the goods of felons and traitors, as incidents to a county-palatine, and not to be que- 
ſtioned for it in a ue warranto to ſhew his privileges. —2 Bulſt. 226. Paſch. 12th Jac. Bowes v. biſhop of 
Durham. | 

The county-palatine of Durham is not of late ſtanding like that of Lancaſter, but is immemorial; and 
a cuſtom there, is of great authority. Per curiam Mod. 173. Mich. 25th Car. II. C. B. anon. 

The ſtyle of the juſtices in Durham, is always juſtices itinerant ; and there is no great ſeſſions at all in 
the county-palatine ; and therefore the act of 5th Eliz. c. 25. which gives the tales de circumſtantibus in 
Wales, and the counties-palatine muſt be underſtood of ſuch courts in the counties-palatine as anſwer to 
the grand ſeſſions in Wales. — 12 Mod. 181. Hill. gth Will. III. Lamb v. Jenniſon, 

A county-palatine may hold plea of maintenance. 

The biſhop of Durham, by ancient charter before the time of Edw. III. had the forfeitures for treaſon 
and all felomes of his tenants between the rivers Tyne and Tees. The ſtatute 25th Edw. III. of treaſons, 
does not take away the ſaid grant to the bifhop; it only declares what offences are treaſon. The grant to 
the biſhop does not extend to treaſons enacted after the grants, nor to new forfeitures given to the crown 
after the grant.— Jenk. 237. pl. 16. | 

4th and 5th Eliz. c. 27. all fines levied before the juſtices of the connty-palatine of Durham of tenements 
within the county, ſhall be of like force as fines levied with proclamations before the juſtices of C. B. at 
Weſtminſter. 

Action of debt to be tried in Durham, and the record ſent to the chancellor of Durham, becauſe the 
biſhop's See was empty; and, before the day given by the judges, a biſhop was elected, and he ſent the 
record, and not the chancellor.—Brownl. 5 1. Trin. 15th Jac. Perſon v. Middleton. 

When the defendant lived in the county-palatine, and the lands lay there alſo, and a bill was brought for 
the ſame in chancery, it was for that reaſon diſmiſſed. Toth. x44. cites 13th & 14th Eliz. Botely v. Savil. 

No appeal lies in chancery, from a decree in the county-palatine; but if any appeal lies, it muſt be to 
the king himſelf. —Per North. Keeper. Vern. 184. pl. 181. Trin 1683. Jennet v. Biſhop. 

The king ſhall have quare impedit of advowfon in Durham.—Br. Cinque Ports, pl. 21. cites 5th Ed. II. 
Duare Imp. 165. ä 

The ſheriff of Durham was ſued before the council of York for an eſcape, and becauſe this concerned 
tis office of ſheriff, and that he was an officer of the biſhop of Durham, and ſo the juriſdiction of the county- 
palatine impeached, a prohibition was granted, and per Whitlock and Bridgman, when fuits come into 
chancery, which concerii the county palatine of Durham and Cheſter, the lord chancellor will diſmiſs them. 


2. Roll. Rep. 53. Mich, 16th Jac. B. R. Selby's Cale. 
| Viner's Abridgement, v. vi. p. 573. 
* Plac. Parl. 21ſt Edward I, fo. 59. : 
| | „Thomas 


ao 
** 


* of comitatus Dunelmenſis, was in lay hands. 


Paſch. cor. rege 46th Edw. III. Northum. Rol. 42. 
Franc, Hiſt, Eccleſt. 1. iv. p. 512. 


Hugo de Puzaz Dunelmenſis epiſcopus emit ſibi et eceleſiæ ſuæ Northumbriæ comitatum in vita ſua, 
qut a rege gladio comitatus accinctus, nomen fibi comitis uſurpavit. 
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Thomas biſhop of Durham, to an information againſt him for a contempt in 


not certifying a record, pleads *, Led ipſe et comics palatinus & deminus regalis 
crjuſdam terre vocate le biſpoprique de Dureſme, et habet omnia jura regalia que ac 


* comitem palatinum & dominum regalem pertinet, per ſe juſticiarios et miniſtros ſuos: 


So he is called wn counte palys, and count de paleys, in other 
But it was never uſed in the biſhop's itile ; al- 


exercenda, &c. 
plcadings in the year-books. 


though the ſeals being round, not oval, as thoſe of other biſhops and of ab- 


bots, have, on the firit fide, the form of a biſhop, fitting in his chair, circum- 
{cribed with the biſhop's name, Dei gratia epiſcopus Dunelmen/ts 3 and, on the re- 
verſe, an armed man on horſeback, his ſword drawn, and the biſhop's arms, 
ſometimes of his family, ſometimes of his biſhopric, on the ſhield, circumſeri- 
bed with the like words; which thape on the reverſe is expreſſed, tanquam co— 
mitis palatini, ſaith learned Camden, who writes allo, that, ſoon after the co- 
ming of the Normans, this biſhopric was a county-palatine ; that is, had the 
right and juriſdiction of a county-palatine; which may be believed rather than 
that plea of biſhop Beke, where 1t 1s ſuppoſed, that the regal juriſdiction there, 
(whence the title of count, or countie palatine, was afterward begotten) had. 
been in the bithop, as well before the coming of the Normans as afterward.. 
There is colour to think that the palatine-juriſdiction began there in biſhop- 
Walcher, whom king William I. made both epiſcopus & dux provincie ; that he 
might frenare rebellionem gentis gladio, & reformare mores eloquio, as William of. 
Malmibury fays T. For, before Walcher was biſhop, the county, by the name. 
Anno tertio regni ſui (faith Orderi- 
cus Vitalis) Gulielmus rex Dunelmenſem comitatum Roberto de Cuminis tradidit qui 
ox cum mulitibus quingentis ctvitatem confidenter adiit. But it is probable that 
dux provincie denotes there only the ſheriff of the county, or one that hath ca- 
ram comitatus only, as Hoveden faith Walcher had, howlſoever he be commonly 
taken for an carl of Northumberland in that age. The ſtory alſo of Hugh de. 
Puſaz, biſhop of Durham under king Richard the Firſt, is to be particularly. 


noted on this ſubject. He bought the earldom of Northumberland of the. 


king, who being merry with him at his creation, ſaid he had done a wonder in. 
making a young earl of an old biſhop. Was he then an carl of his biſhoprique. 
and earldom, or county-palatine, before this creation ? And ſome ſpeak of the. 
creation of Puzar, as if there had been ſome kind of a perpetual annexing of 
an earldom in Northumberland to that church. Yet his creation was but for. 
lite. Mathew Paris, and ſome others, expreſsly ſay ſo 1. But, however, the. 
biſhop of Durham, and the earls of Cheſter and Pembroke, were together 
accounted, under Henry the Third, three eſpecial lords of the kingdom, that. 
had like regal juriſdiction : For when a nuper obiit was brought againſt John 


+ De Geſt, Pont. I. ili. p. 277.—Ld. 


Quo gladio cincto, rex cum cachinno- 


* 
' 


allanubus dixit, Juvenem feci comitem de epiſcopo vetcrang,—-Mat. Paris, ſub initio Ric, I. an. 1 189. 


„ Scot 
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Scot earl of Cheſter, by other the coheirs of Randal earl of Cheſter, and the 
ſummons was made on ſome ot his lands in Northamptonſhire, he pleaded 
quod noluit reſpondere ad hoc breve nift curia conſideraverit, & confideratione pari- 
um ſuorum per ſummonitionem fattam in comitatu Northamptoniæ de terris & tenc- 
e mentis in comitatu Ceſtriæ, ubi brevia domini regis non currunt. But, quia ufita- 
& tum eſt hucuſque, quod pures ſui & alli qui libertates habent conſimiles, ſicut epiſcopus 
Dunelmenſis et comes Mareſcallus, reſpondent de terris et tenementis infra lihertates 
ſuas per ſummonitionem factam ad terras & tenementa extra libertates ſuas. Ideo 
confideratum et quod rejpondeat. And touching this county-palatine of Durham 
in the later ages, fee Rot. Parl. 7th Ed. VI. Rot. Parl. 7th Ed. VI. Part 
viii. and iſt Mariæ, chap. iii.“ 
«© + Beſides the poſſeſſions which made their earldoms, and the eminent power 
which, by reaſon of thoſe poſſeſſions, they moſt commonly had in their coun- 
ties, it may perhaps be conceived they had allo ſome ſuch power in the 
more ancient times, through their counties, as if they had been legal gover- 
% nours of them under the king. The ſtory of Leulfun and Leodwin, under 
Walcher biſhop of Durham, and (as it is taken) earl of Northumberland, in 
the time of William the Firſt, may give ſome argument of perſwaſion to this 
< purpoſe, &c. &c. In their poſſeſſions or earldoms, the earls had ſuch juriſdic- 
tion, and other privileges, as they had received by the king's grant, and ſuch 
power beſides as the largeneſs of their poſſeſſions and number of tenants only 
gave them. But, otherwiſe, none ſince the time of the Normans. And for 
* thoſe teſtimonies before brought, that may ſeem to perſwade the contrary, that 
Walcher biſhop of Durham, if he was earl of Northumberland, was ſheriff al- 
* ſo. He had curam comitatis Northimbrenſium, as is already noted; and one Gil- 
„ bert, his kinſman, was his under-ſherift, So Hoveden is to be underſtood in 
the ſame ſtory, Gilberto, quia ſuus propinquus erat comitatum Northumbrenſiun 
* ſub fe regendum commiſerat. And it appears he executed ſuch a kind of power 
as belongs to a ſheriff in the county. And if in truth he was earl, yet it is not 
„ doubted but that he had the ſherifwick alſo by ſpecial grant, as ſome other 
„ earls in thoſe elder times had likewiſe. And the vice comes, or under ſheriff, 


e had the charge, as well of the military defence, as civil government of the coun- 
£c t Re . 


cc 
cc 
<< 


* 
5 


The mode of inveſtiture, was the ſovereign's girding the earl with a ſword, 
and placing on his head a coronet of gold, after which he was robed by the at- 
tendants. Selden doth not trace this inveſtiture further back than the time of 
K. Edw. III. in the precedents he quotes, but ſays, it was much more ancient than 
the expreſs memory of it in charters now extant “. | 


* Pateat univerſis quod ego Willelmus de Lavenham theſaurius nobilis viri domini Adomari de Valentia 
comitis Pembroc. recepi in cuſtodia de domino Henrico de Stachedene unam coronam auream didti comitis in 
quodam coffino ſigillato ſigillis domini Walteri Alexandri & dicti domini Henrici in preſentia magiſtri Johan- 
nes de Wytecherche & Johannes Bunting, In cuſus rei teſtimonium huic ſcripto ſigillum meum appoſui. 


Datum Londonize die dominica poſt feſtum decollationis ſancti Johannis. A. D. MCCCXIX, ——Selden, 
p. 680,—Spcl. Gloſſ. p. 142. | 


Palatinus 


1 3 n 
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Palatinus is uſed by Hierome Ia. 65, as ſignifying a nobleman, or regulus ; and, 
by the ſages of the law, our biſhop is ſtiled dominus regalis, who for time imme— 
morial hath enjoyed the jura regalia. See Rot. Parl. Paſch. 21ſt Eliz. Rot. 5. 
which Lord Coke calls a notable record of the liberties of the biſhop of Durham, 
and therefore is allowed for ſuch in the king's court, | | 

As to the perſonal titles of comes palatini, it will ſuffice to repeat Selden's 
words“ in one inſtance: © In the more ancient times, ſome of the moſt eminent 
«© officers, being local earls, were yet ſometimes ſtiled comites, or conſules palatini, 
„ with relation to the court only, as if that perſonal title had ſufficiently deſigned 
« them by joining the title of comites to a word that generally expreſſed their 
« perſonal office. For palatin was in that ſenſe uſed allo in England, and not only 
« attributed to the local earls palatin, of whom enough is before ſaid. The 
„ origination of this perſonal title of palatin, as it generally denoted officers of 
« the court, is before ſhewed in the empire. But, for examples of it in Eng- 
« land: Odo biſhop of Baieux and earl of Kent, under William I., is called 
« conſul palatinus in Odericus vitalis, an Engliſhman that wrote under king Ste- 
« phen, Quid loquar de Odone Bajocaſmmo praſule qui + conſul palatinus crat,et ubique 
« cunctis Anglia habitatoribus formidabilis erat ac velut. ſecundus rex paſſim jura da- 
« bat? This title of conſul palatinus was given him, not as he was earl of Kent, 
e or a local earl, for his earldom was not palatine, but as he had a perſonal office 
in the court, under the king, or a general power of lieutenancie, created in 
the court, but extended through the kingdom. For he was fotius Anglia” 
« oicedominus ſub rege, as William of Malmſbury ſays of him; and princeps pala- 
e tij, as Ingulphus ſtiles him; or cure palatinæ Sagar be negotiis ſpecialius prepoſitus, 
as the author of Geſta Regis Stephani ſpeaks of Roger biſhop of Saliſbury. 
& And in this ſenſe, it ſeems, Johannes Sariſburienſis in one place calls all great 
« officers of the Engliſh court, comites palatini.“ | 5 0 

Lancaſhire was governed by earls until the time of king Edward III., when the 
earl of Lancaſhire was advanced to the dignity of a duke. On the acceſſion of 
John of Gaunt, fourth fon of king Edward III., to this dukedom, the king ad- 
vanced the earldom of Lancaſhire into a palatinate, by patent; the tenor of which 


ſufficiently explains what was the idea of the great officers of the crown, and le- 


gal acceptation- of that authority in that æra. We have granted, for us and our 
heirs, tc our ſon aforeſaid, that he, during the term of life, hall have, within the 
7 8 ft 


county of Lancaſter, his chancery, and his writs to be iſſued under his own feal belong- 


ing to the office of chancellor; his juſtices likewiſe, as well for pleas of the crown, as 
for other pleas relating to common law, to have cognizance of them, and to have power 
of making all executions whatſoever by his writs and cfficers ; and to have all other li- 
berties and royalties, of what kind ſoever, appertaining to a county-palatine, as freely: 
and as fully as the earl of Cheſter, within the ſaid county, is known io have.” 
Notwithitanding the learned Selden's opinion, moit authors who have touched 
upon the ſubject have determined, that the palatine power of the biſhops of Dur- 


* Selden, p. 685. I Spel. Gloſſ. p. 148. 
\ — 
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ham was preſcriptive “; and the editor of Camden hath advanced, “ that it proceed. 
« ed at firſt from a principle of devotion to St Cuthbert, that whatever lands were 
given to him, or bought with his money, he ſhould hold them with the ſame 
freedom as the princes who gave them held the reſt of their eſtates. But this 
piety to the Saint was not without its prudential purpoſes all along, both for the 
ſervice of the crown in the wars of Scotland, and allo for the ſervice of the 
& country.” Our great lawyer, Sir Edward Coke, whoſe authority we may reſt 
« upon, fays, „This county-palatine was firſt raifed ſoon after the time of Wil. 
& liam the Conqueror.” The fame cauſe that occaſioned the creation of the 
county-palatine of Cheſter, might promote ours. The country was fo ſituated as 
to make a proper barrier and ſafeguard againſt the incurſions and depredations 
of the Scots, on which account it was neceſſary to repoſe, in the vicegerent there, 
thoſe powers and authorities which might beſt enable him to render eſſential ſervi- 
ces to the ſtate, in times of public danger, according to the nature of each exi- 
gency. 

Camden expreſſes himſelf on this matter as follows: © Nec minus Gulielmus 
Normannus a cujus ſtatim tempore comitatus palatinus inaicatus eſt, et epiſcopi 
tanquam comites palatini figillo inſculpſerunt militem cataphractarium phalarato 
equo inſidentem altera manu gladium vibrantem, altera inſignia epiſcopatus 
prætendentem cum inſcriptione, Crux veritati comes. Juraque ſua regalia habu- 
erunt epiſcopi, adeo ut proſeriptorum bona illis non regi cederent, & ipſa plebs 
immunitatibus elata merere in Scotia ſub rege recuſarit.“ 

Among modern writers, it may not be amiſs juſt to take a ſhort view of what 
is ſaid on this head by one or two of the moſt judicious. Speaking of the Franks, 
from whom many cuſtoms are derived, Sullivan ſays, +, * But as it was unſafe to 
«truſt the government of thoſe new ſubjects in the hands of one. of their nation, 
* the king appointed annually one of his companions, or comes, for that purpoſe, 
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What was meant in England by the terms of county palatine, muſt be explained by example and prece- 
. dent, rather than by definition. As to the earldom of Durham in the 21ft year of K. Ed. I. 1293, a great 
cauſe was brought before the king and his council, at the king's ſuit or attachment, touching the behaviour 
of John archbithop of York, toward Anthony biſhop of Durham. The cauſe was firſt commenced before 
the court of king's-bench, then brought before the king's council, and then before the king's council in par- 
liament. In the court of king's-bench, Richard de Bretteville, the king's general attorney, pleadeth, 
amongſt other things, that the biſhop of Durham hath two ſtates, namely, the ſtate of a. biſhop, as to ſpiri- 
tualities, and the ſtate of comes palatii, an earl of the palace, as to his temporalities: In this proceſs, the 
archbiſhop of York admitteth the biſhop of Durham's twofold capacity, namely, that of a biſhop, united to 
that of a baron. This twofold capacity the other biſhops of England had, as well as Durham; they had a 
ſpiritual office, to wit, a biſhopric, and a ſecular dignity, to wit, a barony. The archbiſhop of York ſeems 
to make little or no difference between the biſhop of Durham, and the other biſhops, in reſpec of the pala- 
tine capacity of the former, and the baronial capacity of the latter; as if men had not at that time in Eng- 
land, a diſtinct notion of the title of a palatine. — Bar. Angl. 150. 1. 2. Claus 31. Ed. 1. m. 3. dorſo Riley's 
placita parl. p. 135 where this proceeding is ſet down at large. 

The occafion of this proceeding againſt John Roman, archbiſhop of York, aroſe from his high miſdemea- 
nour and uſurpation upon the king's crown and dignity, in preſuming, the year before, to excommunicate 
Anthony Beke biſhop of Durham, whilſt attending on the king's perſon and ſervice in the northern parts, 
for his and his ſervants impriſoning two of his clerks, viz. John de Amelya a public notary, and Mm de 
Melton of Pickering, for bringing a citation to ſummon the biſhop to appear before him, and refuſing to 

_.rleaſe them upon his monitions and interdicts, for which he was adjudged to be impriſoned, and to pay a 
Gun of 2040 marks to the king Prynn's K. John, 456. 560,— MSS. Tho. Gxllarm. 7 
| + Sullivan's Lectures, p. 51. | 


in 


* 


&c, Laws Engl. p. i. c. 29. 
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in a certain diſtrict; and this was the origin of counties and counts. The bufi— 
neſs of theſe lords was to take care of, and account for the profits of the king's 
demeſnes, to adminiſter juſtice, and account for the profits of the courts, which 
were very conſiderable, as the Roman laws about crimes being by degrees ſuper- 
ſeded, and conſequently capital puniſhment in moſt caſes aboliſhed, all offences 
became fineable, a third of which they retained to themſelves. "They alſo, in 
imitation of the lords of the Franks, led their followers to the wars.” 

As to the offices of earls and counts palatine, he ſpeaks thus: © Ihe office of 
theſe counts was threefold ; to judge the freemen in peace, to conduct them 1 
war, to manage the king's demeſnes in their reſpective diſtricts, and to account 
with him for them and the profits of his courts of juſtice, which were very 
conſiderable, when all offences were puniſhed by fines. Their firſt conſtitution 
muſt be referred to the time of the diviſion of England into counties, to which 


+ they had a reference, which is generally aſcribed to Alfred. Their power and 


oftice was exactly the ſame with the counts on the continent in thoſe early times, 
namely, to judge and lead the freemen to war; for the greateſt part of the lands 
of England were at that time allodial (paying neither fines or rendering ſer- 
vices), as is proved by Spelman, contrary to the opinion of Sir Edward Coke; 
although with him it mult be allowed, that there were fiefs alſo before the con- 
queſt, and that they were not all introduced at that period. But William hay- 
ing turned all the lands into feudal, was obliged to put his earls on the ſame 
footing that thoſe on the continent were in bis time, and conſequently to 
make them hereditary. But, to prevent the too great influence which their 
judging in perſon might acquire to them in their diſtricts, officers choſen by 
the people, and approved by the king, were ſubſtituted to adminiſter juſtice, 
under the names of wice-comites, or ſheritts : Theſe were to pay to the king two— 
thirds, and to the earl his third, of the profits, which was in thoſe times look- 
ed upon as ſo incident to an earldom as to paſs with it, although expreſs words 
were wanting; ſo that, in thoſe times, an earl and a county were co, relatives.“ 
The effect of the creation of counties palatine, was to have jura regalia ; for 
the earl-palatine might pardon treaſon, murder, and other offences; might 
make juſtices of afſize, gaol delivery, and of the peace; might create barons 
of his county-palatine, and confer knight-hood. They had likewiſe all forfei- 
tures that aroſe by the common-law, or by any prior ſtatute ; but forfeitures 
ariſing from ſtatute made after the erection of the county-palatine, belonged 
to the king. They had courts as the king had at Weſtminſter, and out of their 
chancery iſſued all writs, original and judicial. Neither did the king's writ 
run within the county-palatine, except writs of error, which are in the nature 
of appeals ; or in caſes where otherwiſe there would be a failure of juſtice. All 
manner of indictments and proceſſes were made in their name, and every treſ. 
pals was laid to be done againſt the peace of him that had the county-pala- 
tine. But theſe, and ſome other privileges, have been taken away, and an- 
nexed to the crown, in whoſe name they muſt now be; but the teſte of the 


writs is ſtill in the name of the earl-palatine “.“ 


Sullivan, lect. xxi. p. 197, & c,—-Baron, Ang. p. 150.— Selden's Tit. of Hon, p. ii. c. 5. Dacon's Hiſt, 
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- Judge Blackſton, in his Commentaries, ſpeaking of counties palatine, delivers 
himſelf to this efect : © Counties palatine are ſo called a palatio ; becaule the own- 
ers thereof, the earl of Cheſter, the biſhop of Durham, and the duke of Lan- 
% caſter, had, in thoſe counties, jura regalia as fully as the king hath in his pa- 
„ lace: Regalem poteftatem in omnibus, as Bracton expreſſes it *. They might par- 
« don treaſons, murders, and felonies; they appointed all judges and juſtices of 
„ the peace; all writs and indictments ran in their names, as in other counties in 
„ the king's; and all offences were ſaid to be done againſt their peace, and not, 
as in other places, contra pacem domini regis + And indeed, by the ancient 
& Jaw, in all peculiar juriſdictions, oftences were laid to be done againſt his 
<<, peace, in whoſe court they were tried; a court: Jeet, contra pacem domini ; 1n the 
„court of a corporation, contra pacem ballivorum ; in the ſheriff s court or tourn, 
* contra pacem vice comitis F, Theſe palatine privileges (fo ſimilar to the regal in- 
dependent juriſdictions uſurped by the great barons on the continent, during 
ce the weak and infant ſtate of the firſt feodal Kingdoms in Europe || ), were, in 
all probability, originally granted to the counties of Cheſter and Durham, be- 
« cauſe they bordered upon enemies countries, Wales and Scotland, in order that 
“ the owners, being encouraged by ſo large an authority, might be more watch- 
« ful in its defence; and that the inhabitants, having juſtice adminiſtered at 
© home, might not be obliged to go out of the country, and leave it open to the 
« enemies incurſions.” * Notwithitanding their abridged power by late ſtatutes, 
cc the reaſon for their continuance in a manner ceaſing, {till all writs are witneſſed 
in their names, and all forfeitures for treaſon, by the common-law, accrue to 
« them 5. Of the three, the county of Durham is now the only one remaining 
* jn the hands of a ſubject.” Vol. i. p. 117. | 

It was an ancient maxim, Lricquid rex habet extra comitatem Dunelmenſem, epiſco- 
lie habet infra, nift aliqua fit conceſſio aut preſcriptio in contrarium. i The biſhops had 
creat extent of power, as the ſeveral records hereafter to be pointed out, in ſue— 
Ceſſion as they fall under every epiſcopacy, will evince. They had power to levy 
taxes for the defence and ſervice of the palatinate, and make truces with enemics ; 
to raiſe defenſible troops, within the liberty, from 1 6 to 60 years of age, and to 
impreſs ſhips for war. They fat in judgment of life and death, and held execu- 
tion by life or limb. They had power to create barons, who, with their vaſſals, 
were bound to attend the biſhop's ſummons in council: And thence may be ob— 
ferved, the greateſt part of the lands within the liberty are held of the biſhop as 
lord paramount in capite. They coined money, granted licences to embattle 
caſtles, build churches, found chantries and hoſpitals, inſtituted corporations by 
charter, to which the crown's aſſent was not eflential to maintain their legality ; 
and granted markets, fairs, &. They had all manner of royal juriſdiction, both 
civil and military, by land and by water, for the exerciſe whereof they held pro- 
per courts, and appointed officers and other miniſters of every department, as 
well ſack as the crown nominates without the liberty, as ſuch as the king has been 
uſed to depute, according to the exigency of ſpecial caſes, or for the ſpecial exe- 


+ Bract. I. ili. c. 8. T. ath Inſt. p. ac. 1 Seld. in Heug. Mag. c. ii. 
|| Ruberiion, v. i. P. 6e. $ 4th Inſt. p. 205. 
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ention of acts of parliament. The biſhop's officers by patent are, the temporal 
chancellor, to whom belonged the care of the levies, the cultody of the armour, 
and pay of the troops; conſtable of Durham Caſtle, the great chamberlain, under 
chamberlain, ſecretary, ſteward, treaſurer, comptroller of the houſehold, maſter 
of the horſe, ſtewards of the manors and halmot court, ſheriff, prothonotary, 
clerks of the chancery, crown, and peace; keeper of the rolls, curſitor, regiſters, 
and examiners in chancery, clerk of the county-court, ſtewards of borough- 
courts, eſcheators, feodaries, auditors, and under auditors ; clerks of the receipts 
of the exchequer, ſuperviſors of lordſhips, caſtles, mines of coal, lead, and iron ; 
coroners, conſervators of ports and rivers ; oſſicers of the marſhaliea, clerks of 
markets, keepers of the great ſeal, of ulnage, of his wardrobe and harneſs, and 
maſter armourer. He had ſeveral foreſts, chaces, parks, and woods, where he 
had his foreſters, who held courts in his name, and determined matters relative 


to foreſts ; parkers, rangers, pale Keepers. He was lord high-admiral of the ſea 


and waters within and adjoining the county-palatine ; had vice-admirals, and 
courts of admiralty; judges to determine according to the maritime law; regiſters, 
examiners, officers of beaconage, anchorage, &c. and he awarded commiſſions to 
regulate waters, and paſſages thereon. “ Thus, by themſelves and oflicers, they 
« (did juſtice to all perſons, in all caſes, without either the king, or any of his 
* pailiffs or officers intertering ordinarily in any thing. Whatever occaſion the 
* king had within this liberty, his writs did not run here; they were not directed 
<« as to his own officers in other counties, but to the biſhop himſelf, or, in the va- 
„ cancy of the See, to the proper officers of the palatinate. When king Hen. II. 
« ſent his juſtices of aſſize hither upon an extraordinary occaſion of murders and 
robberies, he declared by his charter, that he did it with the licence of the bi- 
hop, and pro hac vice tantum, and that it ſhould not be drawn into cuſtom ei— 
ther in his time or in the time of his heirs, not being done but upon abſolute 
% neceſhty; and that he would neverthelets have the lands of St Cuthbert to en- 
joy their liberties and ancient cuſtoms as amply as ever *.“ 


X 2 But 


* Gibſon's Camd. p. 935. 

The ſtatute de prerogativa regis, cap. 1. takes notice of Tyne and Tees as the boundaries of the county- 
palatine; and, in granting to the king the cuſtody of the lands of infant heirs of tenants in capite, there is 
an exception of the privilege and right of the biſhop of Durham in his county-palatine. 

ne biſhop of Durham having a covnty-palatine by preſcription, was entitled, by the like preſcription, to 
eſcheats and forfeitures for treaſon. Then comes the act of the 25th. Ed. III. to declare what ſhould be 
treaſon, and gives to the king the forfeiture as well of lands held of him as of others, without any ſaving 
of the rights of other perſons : Yet this act, being only declaratory of the common-law as to the treaſons, 
was adjudged to be only declaratory as to the forfeitures, and gives no new right ; nor does it take from 
the biſhop his ancient right. Dy. 288. | 
After this comes the ſtatute 26th K. Hen. VIII. which carries the forfciture to eftates taile, and thoſe the 
e not have, but the king, the biſhop having no right before to that forfeiture. Dy. 298. 3d Inſt. 29. 
zd Bul. 157. | 


Certain reaſons humbly offered to exempt the inhabitants within the county-palatine of Durham from the 
Juriſdiction of the temporal courts to be eſtabliſhed at the city of Vork. In the auditor's vice. 


De baronibus epiſcoporum & eorum conſilio & parliamento. 
It is ſaid the barons of the biſhops of Durham were four in number, ſome ay ſeven. 
1. The prior of Durham for the time being, who was pre-eminent. 
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But enough has been ſaid for the reader to form a judgment of the origin and 
nature of the palatine power here; whether it exiſted before the Norman accel- 
ſion, or was created by K. Wil. I. whether it is a perſonal or local authority, 
and what was 1ts latitude and juriſdiction. 

To return to our biſhop, who was not happy in having united the temporal 
duties with the ſpiritual. It has been noticed, that the diſſatisfied temper of the 
Northumbrians under the Norman acceſſion, and their habitual dilpotition, did 
not promiſe a ſpeedy ſubmiſſion to new authorities. They regarded the biſhop, 
from his civil capacity, in a light they had never teen any of St Cuthbert's ſuc- 
ceſſors; and from their hatred to one of his characters, loſt their reverence for the 
other. The veneration in which the people were accuſtomed to hold their biſhop, 
was dreadtully ſhaken when they ſaw the holy prelate taking on him the exercile 
of legal ſeverities, and enforcing the laws of the uſurper, whole name, character, 
and cruelties, they held in the utmoſt deteſtation. Some of the monaſtic writers 
charge the biſhop with a perverſion of juſtice, not determining cauſes which came 
before him according to their merits, but to gratify ſome ſiniſter purpoſes, by 
which he and his officers accumulated much wealth from the oppreſſion of the ſub- 


2. Hilton of Hilton. Qui baroniam de Hilton tenuer, de epiſc. Dun. Dav. Rep. 62. Fuit ſum. ad 
parl. K. Ed. I. Dugd. Bar. 


3. Conyers de Sockburn. In Dugd. Bar. p. 2. 290. dicitur qd. Conters fuit baro. epi. temp. Steph Rex. 
—Coniers had ſum. to parl. 1ſt Hen. V. 


4. Bulmer of Branſpeth. G. de Nevil duxit in uxem Emmam fil. & hered. Bartram Bulmer cum qua 


hu'it Brancepeth. temp. Hen, VII. Dugd. Bar. pt. i. p. 592. Ibid. Rad. Bulmer hu'it ſum. ad parl. 


temp. Ed. III. & fuit f. de Manerio de Thorp Bulmer. 
Fuer. etiam Surtchus de Dinſdale. 
Hanſardus baro. de Evenwood. 
Lomleius ut dicunt. 
Ravenſworth ut alii. 
Duo de agro Lincoln ut alii dicunt. 
Quidam fuerunt homines nobiles & prudentes qui appellati fuer. barones epor. Dun. & fuer, ex eor- 
dem epor. conſilius & de parliamentis ſuis, Sed in variis temporibus epor. vari fuerunt aliquando 
barones. 
togerus de Coniers Gaufridus Eſcoland & Bertram de Bulmer barones epi. Whart. Angl. Sac. 716. 
Dns epiſcopus Dun. hu'it parliament. de ſuis magnatibs proceribs & coitate Dnii & regiæ libertatis 
Dun. v. in com. Hatheld Ep. Rot. clauſ. A. ſch. 4 in dorſo. Bury Ep. cl. Rot. 13 in dorſo. 
Vide de conſiliis epi. in Cart. & Rot. Bury 19. Fordham, &c. 
Cartz tign. per Dnm. epum. & conſ Bury. Rot. 
Per conſilium & conf. Dni temp. Laur. Ep. Rot. M. M. 1. 2. 
Carta Nevil per adviſament. confilii ſui. 18 Pont. Rot. D. No 5. 
MSS. Jacobi Mickleton Ar. de Int. Temp. Lond. & aliquando Collegii Chriſti in Acad. Canta- 
brigienſi Alum. | 


Theſe MSS. were extracted by John Rudd, Eſq; the originals now not to be found. In Mr Rudd's ex- 


tracts they are ſaid to have confiſted of four vols. 


Titulus primi lib. De officiis & officiariis temporalibus infra epatum & comitatum palat. Dunelm & de 


aliis rebus & materiis temporalibus tangentibus epiſcopos Dunelmenſes & comitatum palatinum & epiſco- 
patum Dunclmenſem. | 


Liber ſecundus, fine ullo titulo. | 


Liber tertius. De poteſtate dom. epor Dunelm. ut admiral. infra regalem libertatem ſuam Dun- 
elm. & in, & ſupra aquas in eadem libertate ſua & tangens wreccam maris in eiſdem contingentibus, & 
de pont:bus et altis regis viis in libertate predicta. | 

Liber quartus. De poteſtate dom. epiſcoporum Dunelm in arraiando homines armatos defenſibiles infra 
ubertatem ſuam regalem Dunelm. Et de commiſſionibus eorundem epiſcoporum & poſtea regum Anglie 
tciaanatis premiſſis tangentibus. Et de monſtrationibus ſeu armiluſtrarus hominum armatorum & aliorum a 
10 uſq. ad 60 infra regalem libertatem Dunelm,——Rudd's MSS, | 
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it; whereby the popular odium was encreafed againſt him to ſuch a degree of 
madneſs, as nothing but blood could fatiate “. Symeon endeavours to ferewa his 
character, and lay an imputation on his miniſters, as if he was not even acceſſary 
by a privity to their crimes. He ſays, he was a man of moral lite, and, tor vir- 
tue and good- manners, worthy the affection of the beſt of men. It is certain, 
from all authorities, he made a very unproper choice of miniſters and favourites. 
His kinſman, Gilbert, was entruſted in the adminiſtration of the earldom, and 
his chaplain, Leofwin, was his archdeacon 1n eccleſiaſtical matters, and chief con- 
fident in all private affairs. This author charges the latter with purloining much 
„f the ornaments and treaſures of the church, and diſtributing them amongſt his 
kinsfolks. Of the former, he ſays his ſoldiers treated the people with intole- 
rable inſolence, taking away by force whatever their wantonnels of power dictated, 
and putting to death even thoſe of higher birth. A Saxon nobleman, whoſe 
name was Liulph “, eminent for his perſonal virtues, poſleſhons, and great al- 
liance (he having married Algitha, ſiſter of Elfleda, wife of earl Siward, and mo- 
ther of Waltheof), was in great favour with the bithop, being frequently one of 
his council, and at his table f. When Gilbert afllicted the province by frequent 
rapine and oppreſſion, it was conceived his evil actions were ſupported by the 
connivance of the biſhop. Amidit the indiſcriminate depredations of the deputy, 
Liulph's eſtates ſuffered part of the marks of the ſpoiler's hand, on which he ap- 
plied to the biſhop, with remonſtrances againſt the improper conduct of his wvice- 
comes and archdeacon J. The jealouſy and reſentment of the Norman favourites 
thencetorth were grievouſly excited ; and Leotwin thinking himſelf particularly 
affronted by Liulph's repeated charges to the biſhop, ſolicited Gilbert to put him 
to death. This, from an equal ſpirit of reſentment, he readily undertook ; and, 
beſetting his houſe with troops in the night-time, put Liulph to the ſword, with 
the greateſt part of his family. This act of violence encreaſed the tumult of the 
Northumbrians, by whom Liulph was greatly revered and beloved, and they 


anxiouſly waited a proper opportunity to revenge the horrid maſſacre of this lul-- 


trious and innocent family, It was in vain for the biſhop to attempt appeaſing 


the enflamed minds of the populace, by the moſt folemn afleverations of his inno- 


cence, and deteſtation of the crime. He did not bring the perpetrators to juſtice, 


notwithitanding the anger which he expreſſed againſt the offence, but, negligent of 


the rights of the injured, he ſuffered the guilty perſons {till to go at large, and ex- 
ecute the high offices they held ; which appearances determined the judgment of 


the people, that the crimes were perpetrated by his connivance, and with his pri- 


vity. It is probable he might not be anxious to relax any part of the ſeverities of 
his government, thinking he ſhould thereby bring the. Northumbrians earlier to 


ſubmiſſion. | 
Not long after the foregoing tranſaction, the biſhop, in exerciſe of his civil juriſ- 


diction, held a public aſſembly of his council and miniſters at Gateſhead, whither 


the ſuitors repaired ; and although the following cataſtrophe, Symeon ſays, was 


* Sym. Dun, p. 208, T From whom the barons Lumley are deſcended. 
I Lel. Col. v. ii. p. 383. 
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predicted to him by a man riſen from the dead at Ray enſworth, yet he went thicher 
without a ſufficient military force to ſecure him from injury, depending on the ve. 
zeration hitherto paid to the ſacredneſs of his office *. The appearance of the 
people immediately indicated their diſpoſition for miſchief ; they were not to be re- 
ſtramed, were infolent and refractory. The biſhop was at length alarmed for his 
ſafety, when it was too late to procure ſuccour. He cauſed his officers to aſſure 
the people, that part of the buſinels of the atiembly was to make reſtitution to the 
relations of the deccaſed. Ihe rage of the populace encreaſed to fuch a height, 
that at length he oflered to bring Leofwin to trial, that the law might determine 
his fate. But the mob were ſo tumultuous and inflamed, they refuted to ſubmit 
to the common forms of juſtice. The biſtop perceived it was too late to appeaſe 
them; their terocity of temper diſplayed a total contempt of his official authority 
as carl, or ſanctity as biſhop ; they beſet the houſe with a clamour which ſtruck 
the whole aſſembly with terror; and, on a watchword being pronounced from 
every quarter, which ſome of the monaſtic authors have recorded, Short red, good 
red, ſlea ye the biſſappe, they diſcovered their arms, which hitherto were concealed 
under their garments. The ſew guards the biſhop brought with him, dreading 
no miſchief, on their arrival diſperſed themſelves, and were repoſing here and 
there in a negligent manner: Such were ſurrounded, and put to the ſword. The 
biſhop privately retreated to the church, whither he ſummoned a few of the 
chief men of each party, to propole terms of amity and ſatisfaction. Thoſe who 
conceived they could influence the mob, went out to appeale them, but, without 
reſpect of perſons, many were !lain. The biſhop commanded Gilbert to go forth, 
and endeavour to reconcile their wrath, but he was an immediate victim to their 
vengeance. Some of the rioters ſet fire to the church, whilſt others guarded 
the door, and put every one to death that attempted to depart. Thofe who re- 
mained within, no longer able to endure the force of the flames, ruſhed out, and 
were inſtantly ſlain. The laſt of the aſſembly was the venerable prelate; his heart 
was overwhelmed with affliction for the death of his people: Whillt his benevolence 
lamented their unhappy exit, he denied all the feelings his own approaching fate 
might have inſpired in a leſs generous boſom ; for he could not hope that his life 
would be ſpared by the ſavage and mad multitude. Between the impending 


_ evils, for a moment, he was indeterminate what death he ſhould die. Ihe fire 


urged him to the ſword of the enemy; the enemy drove him back to the flames. 
At length no time was left to irreſolution. The fire blazed upon him on every 
hand. "Putting up a ſhort prayer to' Heaven, he advanced towards the howling and 
clamorous multitude. With one hand he made a fruitleſs ſignal to command ſi— 
lence; with the other, he ſanctified himſelf with the ſign of the croſs; and, fold- 
ung himſelf in his robe, he veiled his face, and was inſtantly pierced to the heart 
with a lance. The venerable, the awful remains of the man, did not ſtay their 
2 tality : Bis death did not ſatiate their vengeance; for they inhumanly mangled 
his b od with their ſwords +. 


Sym. Dun. p. 209. Ang! Sac. p. 704. —Symeon, p. 213. 
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This cataſtrophe happened on the 14th day of May 1080, the biſhop having 
held the See nine years and two months. The leader of the riot was Eadull, 
ſurnamed Rus, great-grand/on of earl Uchtred, and conſequently of affinity with | 
[iulph. It is ſaid he killed the biſnop with is own hand, and ſoon afterwards 
died by the hands of a woman, and was buried at Jedword ; from which place of 
ſepulture his body was afterwards calt out by the command of Turgot, whcn prior 
Durham, and leſt to 10t upon the earth, It is mentioned, with ſome probabi- 
ity, that the ſecular clergy, fearful of being diſplaced from the church at Durham, 
aHed to ſpirit up the diſcontent of the people againſt our biſhop's adminiſtration, 
and not a little contributed to enflame them to their violent proceedings. 

The death of the biſhop being told to the monks of Jarrow, they took a boat 
and came to the place, where they found the remains of their prelate, ſcarce to 
be known from his wounds, They conveyed the body to their monaſtery, and 
from thence to Durham, where they gave it private ſepulture in the chapter-houſe. 
The rioters, after theſe execrable acts of violence, immediately repaired to Dur- 
ham, and beſet the caſtle, where they met with a valiant refiſtance. Having uſed 
every effort to reduce the tortreſs, for four days, in vain, they diſperſed them- 
felves *. 

The king was highly provoked by the traiterous actions of the Northumbrians, 
and ſent down into the north his brother Odo, biſhop of Baieux, with a large 
body of troops, to punith thoſe guilty of the outrage, and to take vengeance for 
the maſſacre of the biſhop and his people. Odo, Symeon ſays, tunc @ rege ſecun- 
dus ſuerat, was his chiet juſticiary; and, having croſſed the Tyne, the chiefs of 
the offenders being fled at his approach, he waſted the country, put many to death, 
and mutilated others, who were of conſanguinity to the murderers, and cquld not 
pay the price ſet on their heads; amongſt whom many innocent wretches ſuf— 
tered under the avenger's ſword. According to Symeon's deſcription, he deſo- 
lated that part of the province fo as to reduce it to a dreary ſolitude and deſert. 
He reflects on the memory ot Odo in this expedition, allerting, he took from the 
church, under a pretence of lodging it ſafe in the caſtle, one of its greateſt orna- 
ments, for admirable workmanſhip and curious materials, being a paſtoral ſtaff, 
made of ſapphire; which fraud was attempted to be covered by a report that it was 
itolen by ſome of the ſoldiers +. | 
During Walcher's epiſcopacy the king gave many rich gifts to the church. He 


O 
cauied the crucifix preſented by Toſti to be adorned anew with gold and gems f. 


He gave a fee of gold, and a precious robe to the ſervice of the church. "He re- 
ſtored Billingham, which had been forcibly with-held for many years; and gave 
to St Cuthbert, for ever, Hoveden, and alſo Waltham, with its noble monaſtery 
and church. In this reign, one Scot gave Aclam, Acleam, or Acley, to the 
church, with its appendages $. 

In the laſt year of Walcher's epiſcopacy, that great ſurvey, or terrier of the 
lands of England, called the Doomſday-book, was begun; and, what is ſingular, 
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Durham, Northumberland, and Cumberland, are not inſerted therein. Many 
conjectures have been made to account for this omiſſion. Cumberland: was then 
a fief of Scotland, and Durham and Northumberland were ſo waſted * and de. 
ſtroyed, as not to be eſteemed worth the expence of a ſurvey. This is plauſible: 
But may it not be objected, that all the country from York to Durham is in this 
ſurvey, though laid waſte for nine years. Our country, moſt probably, was omit- 
ted, as being a territory granted to the church, with all immunities, fave military 
ſervice, and over which the civil juriſdiction was now velted in the biſhop, as 
palatine. Indeed Cheſter makes part of the ſurvey, and was a palatinate. The 
biſhop was then, it is preſumed, created palatine ; had the arraying of the mili- 
tary, and the ſervices of his barons. Ihe levies and taxes were under his au— 
thority ; and the interpoſition of regal powers, from that eyent, appears to be 
no longer of uſe here. 'Thele facts being left with the reader, his own judgment 
muſt ſuggeſt the cauſe of the omiſſion f. 

After Walcher's death, the See of Durham continued vacant for ſome ſhort time, 
during which period Northumberland experienced all the ſeverities of war. That 
territory, devoted to the horrid executions of the ſword, was almoſt depopulated 
by the vengeance of Odo; and no ſooner bad he ceaſed his devaitations and cru- 
elty, than it was entered by Malcolm, who having received the murderers of biſhop 
Walcher, purſued Odo in his retreat, and harraſſed the rear of his army; or, as 
Fordun fays, put the flying party to the rout, and proceeded into Yorkſhire, where 
they collected a rich booty. The king ſent his eldeit ſon Robert againſt the in- 
vaders, who having information of his approach, retreated ſlowly before his army, 
giving him no opportunity of coming to action. The prince, by laborious marches, 
penetrated Scotland as far as Egleſbreth, without effecting any thing material f. 
On his return into England, he directed a caſtle to be built at Monkcheſter, from 
thence called Newca/tle on T yne. | 

After a vacancy of fix months and nine days, from the death of Walcher ||, the 
king, on the 9th November 1080, nominated to this biſhopric 


* Rapin. 
Walcher, conſecrated, A. D. 1072; murdered, 14th May 1080, —Dugdale, v. i. p. 56. 


Officers of the Sce during Biſhop IWalcher's time. 


High Sheriff, and Chancellor, — Gilbert, the bp's nephew: — Murdered 14th May, 1080. — Alfricus & 
Linlius; v. Selden, p. 326. 


Conſtable of the Caſtle, — Roger Coniers.— He was lord of Socburn about the time of the Norman con- 
queſt, A. D. 1068. He was, by William the Conqueror, made Conſtable of Durham Caſtle, and 
kceper of all the ſoldiers arms within it. The office of conſtable or captain, was afterwards, by deed, 


Paſſed to kim, and his heirs- male, for ever, under the great ſeal of William de Sancto Karilepho, the 
ſuccecding biſhop. ; 


The oiſice of Conſtable of the Caſtle of Durham, latine Coneftabilis & Conflabulariis ſPe magiſter militum, 
was an office of ſpecial truſt, as in him was repoſed the charge and conduct of all the ſoldiers, horſes, ar- 


mour, and other proviſion of war appertaining to the bps of Durham, who were formerly princely perſons, 
and of very great dignity, —— Randa!i's MSS. | 


FT ForCun, lib. v. c. 21 Sym. Dun. — Chr. Mailr, p. 160. Brompt. p. 977. 
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abbot of the monaſtery of St Vincent the martyr in Normandy. He was conſe- 
crated, on the 3d of January following, by Thomas archbiſhop of Tort, at Glou- 
ceſter, in the preſence of the king, and all the biſhops of the realm“. From his 
excellent genius and parts, he ſoon gained his ſovereign's confidence and 
favour, and was made chief juſtice of the realm. He came to the biſhop- 
rie after the horrid devaſtations before mentioned, when much of the diſtrict was 
laid waſte, and the diſtraction occaſioned by his predeceſſor's death was not fully 
ſubſided. With the aſſiſtance of the king, and by an exertion of his own ſuperior 
abilities, he ſoon reſtored the See to peace, and regulated the diſorders which had 
crept into the adminiſtration of his province. Pope Gregory, by his bull directed 
to the king, commanded an eſtabliſhment. of the See of Durham, with all its poſ- 
ſeflions, by royal charter, and that the biſhop ſhould therein enjoy, within his 
territories, all ſimilar royal liberties and dignities as the king held by his crown 
in other parts of his realm; freed, exempted, and acquitted, of all ſervices and 
other impoſitions. And thereupon the king, by his charter made in council A. D. 
1082, confirmed to the biſhop the laws and rights of St Cuthbert, and granted 
all ſuch things as were commanded by the precept of the Holy See +. | 

Having gained leiſure to attend to the affairs of his church, in the year 1032 
he granted Jarrow and Weremouth to the monks there, and confirmed to them 
whatſoever his predeceſſor Walcher had given to their monaſteries, to hold the 
ſame in as ample a manner as he himſelf held the reſt of his territories. This in- 
ſtrument was made at London, in council there, the king being preſent f. _ 

In the following year the biſhop proceeded to accompliſh what his predeceſſor 
began, to diſpoſleſs the ſecular clergy, and place monks in his epiſcopal church. 
For this purpoſe he applied to Rome for a precept or licence from pope Gregory 
the Seventh, which having obtained, he grounded his charter thereon ||, which ex- 
preſſes, that he made the ſame by the command and council of the Holy See, the 
king being preſent at his making thereof, whereby he appoints, © That the future 
« priors of the church at Durham ſhould have all liberties, dignities, and honours 


* Angl. Sac. p. 704.—-Symeon, p. 2157.—Lel. Col. v. ii. p. 332 

T Omnes dignitates et libertates qua ad regis coronam pertinent ab omni ſervicio & inguietudine impertuum li- 
beras munitas & guietas,—Bulla.—Et omnia quæ Dnus Papa in fuis literis precepit.—Chart. 

This bull and charter are not in being, but the evidence thereof was infiſted upon by the biſhop of Dur- 
ham in his chancery, in a caufe there lately depending, touching the liberties of the manor of Seaton Carew, 
from a recital thereof in one of the grants from a biſhop of Durham to the prior and convent, entered in 
one of their chartularies. | 


+ Prima Carta originalis Millelmi Epiſcopi. | 

Jos Ego Willielmus ſedem epiſcopatus Sti. Cuthberti gratia Dei adeptus, terram illius pene deſolatam inve- 
ni; Ego Gierowet aquilonarem Weremutha cum ecclefiis earum & omnibus ſuis appenditiis monachis ſta- 
tim in Primis congregatis tradidi. Et præterea confirmo eis quicquid Walcherus, &c. eis dedit, &c. in 
quibus omnibus omnes libertates eis concedo quaſcunq. meliores ego ipſa in terra mea habeo, & e. Hæc 
cum ſuis appendiciis rex idem literis figillo ſuo ſignans confirmavit. Hæc ego Willielmus epus, &c. 
kacta ſunt hæc omnia in conſilio London, Coram domino Willielmo rege, anno 1082. Teſt. Archiepis 
Epiſ. & Baron,——E MSS. Dr Ch. Hunter. Randal's MSS. 

} This inſtrument is not in the archives of the church, or publiſhed in any collection of records I have 
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of an abbot, with the abbot's ſeat in the choir : To hold all their lands and 
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„ churches in their own hands and free diſpoſition, ſo as the profits thereof 
might thereby be encreaſed as much as poſſible. And as it had pleaſed the king 
to exempt him and his people from all cuſtoms due to the crown, by com- 
mand of the Holy See, he granted to God and St Cuthbert, and his priors, all their 
«© liberties, dignities, and honours, together with the before-mentioned exemptions, 
* for ever; and ordained, that the ſame ſhould be inviolably obſerved, under the pe- 
o nalties of a dreadful anathema.” This charter is dated at Weſtminſter, in the 4th 
year of the biſhop's epiſcopacy, in council, all the biſhops and barons being pre- 
ſent, and ſubſcribing the fame *. He granted to the monks, Rennington, two 
Pittingtons, Haſelton, Dalton, Merrington, Shincliff, and Elvet ; that they might 
have 40 merchants there free from all duties to the biſhop f. In the year 1084, 
the king made his confirmatory grant, or charter, dated at Weſtminſter, in the 
18th year of his reign. In this inſtrument the king ſtiles himſelf, Rex Anglorum 
hareditario jure; and expreſſes it to be made by the command of pope Gregory 
the Seventh, and at the inſtance and petition of the biſhop, Lanfranc, and Thomas 
his archbiſhop's aſſenting thereto ; whereby he grants and ordains, that the ſecu- 
lar canons of the-church of St Cuthbert be removed, and monks introduced there- 
in; that the monks of Jarrow and Weremouth be received by the biſhop, and the 
poſſeſſions the canons enjoyed be given to the monks, together with thole they for- 
merly held : That each future prior ſhould enjoy the liberties, cuſtoms, dignities, 
and honours of an abbot, having the abbot's ſeat on the left fide of the choir : 
That they might have full power of nominating and removing the officers of the 
church; and, equal to the right of a dean, have the firſt place and voice after the 
biſhop, and with the chapter, in the election of a biſhop; and alſo en- 
joy equal honours and dignities with the dean of York. And he did alſo 
thereby grant and confirm unto them, whatever was granted by their biſhop ; 
that they might hold their lands and churches in their own free diſpoſal, 
ſo that no one ſhould intermeddle therein without their licence and conſent ; and 
keep their churches in their own hands, to encreaſe, as much as might be, 
the revenues thereof : And alſo confirmed to them all other dignities and liber- 
ties which William their biſhop had granted: And alio granted and confirmed to 
them, all their poſſeſſions, as well thoſe they then held, as what they ſhould ac- 
quire in future, or purchaſe with the money of St Cuthbert; free and acquitted 
for ever, with their people, from all outgoings, taxes, rents, tolls, and other re- 


* In nomine Patris & Filii & Spiritus Sci amen, &c. Quare notum fit tam præſentibus quam futurie, 
quod ego Willelmus Dei gratia Dunelm. epus. Præcepto & concilio domini Gregorii Papæ ſeptimi, in 
preſentia Dni mei Willielmi regis, conſtitui ut omnes futuri priores Dun. eccliz, omnes libertates, 
dignitates, & honores abbatis habeant, & ſede abbatis in choro, &c. Omnes vero terras ſuas et ec- 
cl'ias in ſua manu & libera diſpoſitione habeant vel teneant ut ſemper, &c. Teſtificor etiam, quia do- 
minus rex ab omnibus ſuis conſurtudinibus, &c. abſtulit, &, Omnes præſeriptas libertates, dignitates, * 
honores, Deo & Sto. Cuthberto, & prioribus ſuis precepto et auctoritate Nni Papæ, &c. inperpetuum 
concedo & inviolabiliter obſervari præcipio, ſignis, &c. Et ut hæc confirmatio mea in æternum firma 
permaneat, priefentem cartam propria manu figno Ste Crucis impreſſ. & confirmavi. Hæc carta confir- 
mata eſt apud Weſtmonaſterium quarto anno epatus mei, in conſilio, &e. A. D. 1083.—MSS, Dr Ch. Hun- 
ter. Randal's MSS, 

+ Et ego (W. de Karilepho) monachis Dun. tradidi Renyngton, duas Pittingdunas, IIaſelden, Daltuny 
Merringtun, Syneclive, Elvet, ut ubi xl m'catorum domus monachi ad uſu, p*prium h'eant. qui prorſus ab 
omne epiſcopi ſervitio liberis ſemp. exiſtant.— Monc Aug. v. i. p. 43+ 4 


gal 
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al cuſtoms appertaining to him in right of his crown : Commanding that the 
liberties, dignities, and privileges before mentioned, ſhould be maintained invio- 
lable for ever *. The ſecular canons who had a deſire to remain in the church, 
were invited to aſſume the habit of monks; but only one of them choſe to en- 
ter into that order. The biſhop then praceeded to nominate the chief officers, 
appointing Leowine ſecretary, and Aldwin prior, The lecular clergy were not 
difmifſed without an ample proviſion, a comfortable retreat being provided for 
them: Symeon ſays, by the pope's command, the colleges of Aukland, Darling- 
ton, and Norton, were inſtituted by this biſhop for their reception ; and others 
add Lancheſter, Cheſter, and Eſington. It was not probable the miniſters of the 
epiſcopal church, not charged with any offence, ſhould be turned adrift without 


ſome ſuitable proviſion, f. | | 
From the biſhop's attendance at court, he was frequently obliged to be abſent 


from his See. On ſome ſuch occaſion he wrote the affectionate epiſtle to his con- 


vent, as given in the notes |. 3 
In the month of April, A. D. 1087, Aldwin, the prior, departed this life in the 


1.4th year of his abode in the province of Northumberland ||. He left an exem- 


. a | | 18 0 of: 264 | | 
* Diploma W. regis de mutatione canonicorum Dunelmenſium in monachos. 

In nomine Patris, &c. Ego Willielmus Dei gratia rex Anglorum koareditario jure factus ex præ- 
cepto Dni Gregorii Pape feptimi et ex petitione & conceſſione Dni Wilmi: Dunelmenfis epi, &c. 
Concedo et conſtituto ut canonici ſæculares de ecclia beati Cuthberti amoveantur, & monachi in ipſam in- 
troducantur, qui ibi, &c. quos de duobus ep'us ſui locis Weremuthe, ſcilicet & Girroe, epus ip- 
ſe accipiat, et omnes poſſeſſiones quas canonici in terris vel eccleſiis habere dinoſcuntur monachis adjiciat 
cum omnibus prediis. eccleſiis;& redditibus.quos-prius kabuerant. Volo etiam ct præcipio, ut omnes pri- 
ores Dunelmenſis eceleſiæ qui futuri ſunt, eos libertates conſuetudines dignitates et honores, abbatis obti- 
neant, et ſedem abbatis in choro finiftro habeant, et omnes fratres officiales libere ftatnant & removeant, et 
jure decani primum locum & vocem poſt epam. et in epi. fui electione cum capitulo ſuo teneant, 
Et quaſcunq. digpitates ſeu: honores decani Eboracenſes ſub archicpis. Eboracenſibus et ſuper archi- 
diaconos ipſius eccliz libere poffiderint priores Dunelmenfis ſub epo. et ſuper archidiaconos ipfius ec- 
ciefiz libere et -quiete imp*petuum habeant. Concedo etiam eis et confirmo quicquid Willielmus.epus, 
&c. dedit, &c. Priores libera fratru voluntate eligantur qui cunctis diebus ſuis ſua dignitate libere et quietę 
perfruantur, &c. Hæc et o'ia alia quæ in præſenti poſhdent vel in poſterum adquirere juſte potuerint, &c, 
in eccl'iis, terris & aquis, villis, planis & paſcuis, molendinis, cum ſac & ſocne, tol et team, & Infangen- 
thef, et ut curiam fuam plenariam et Wrech in terra ſua libere et quĩete -imp*petuum habeant concedo et 
confirm, &c. Hæc carta confirmata eſt apud Weſtmonaſterium in concilio meo anno regni mei xviij Pre 
ſeutibus o'ibus epis & baronibus meis, &. A. D. 1084. Mon. Angl. v. i. p. 44. 


+ Sym. Dun. p. 220.—Lel. Col. v. i. p. 337. v. ii. p. 385. 


. Guillelmus Punelmenſis epiſcopus ſuis in Chriſto fratribus, & filiis Dunhemenſibus cænobitis, ſalutem 
& vivificam benedictionem. Non credo vos diſcredere quantum midi diſpliceat, quod vobiſcam, ut dece- 
tet, morari non valeo; ſed qulicunque modo vel loco peccando laborem, mens tamen in vobis aſſidue de- 
lectata quieſcit, Precor ergo, ut & vos tribulationes noſtras mente cotidie videatis, & imbecillitatem meam 
devotis orationibus et ellemoſinis caritative & line faſtidio ſuſtentetis. Hoc autem precipiendo precor, & 
prcando præcipio, ut in amorem ordinis veſtri fervendo oreſcatis, & ordinem pro nulla neceſſitate vel cau- 
fa declinare permittatis, & nulli parcatis in ordine. In ecclefia vero non properando, ſed Jicenter & honeſte 
pfalmos & cætera decantetis. Confeſſiones veſtras frequenter priorii faciatis; conventus fermiter, & abſque 
ulla retentione ab omnibus teneatur, preter egrotos & cos qui exterioribus negotiis ſunt regulariter deputa- 
tt. Et quia præſens vobis quæ deberem dicere non valeo, litteras iſtas unaquaque ſeptimana ſemel in capi- 
tulo recitate, ut & hæc ſirmius teneatis, & me in his litteris loquentem audiendo Deo diligentius commen— 
detis. Et quia caritas operit multitudinem percatorum, non ſolum peregrinis & hoſpitibus, ſed omnibus 
ehnino gentibus veram facite caritatem. Per hæc & per Mia bona opera faciat vos & hie ſane temporaliter 
"vere, & perennem gloriam æternaliter poſſidere, qui vivit & regnat Deus per ünmortalia ſœcula ſæculo-“ 
Tum, —Symeon Dunelm, p. 231. 


# Sym. Dun. p. 233. 
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plary character to his ſucceſſor. Ile was a man of infinite goodneſs of heart, and 
poſſeſſed a modeſty of temper as ſingular as his eminent virtues. His prudence 
was a fate rule for his fraternity, and his counſel was full of wiſdom. "Thoſe 
good qualities were not ſuperior to his aſſiduity, in which he never exceeded the 
bounds of religious diſcretion. Turgot, his diſciple, ſucceeded him as prior “. 
After bithop Walcher's death, the earldom of Northumberland was given to 
one Alberic, a Norman +, who proving unequal to ſo great a truſt, in fo turbu- 
lent a province, expoſed to repeated incurſions of the Scots, quickly reſigned it, 
and returned into his own country. Geoffrey, biſhop of Courtance in Normandy, 
tucceeded to this earldom. He was one of the leaders in the king's army on his 
firſt deſcent, and whoſe valour was diſtinguiſhed at the battle of Haſtings ; to re- 
ward which, he had a grant of very extenſive territories ., On his declining the 
office, Robert de Moubraie, his nephew, was nominated thereto: But no author 
has pointed out the exact periods when theſe ſucceſſions took place. | 
In the fame year with our prior died king William the Firſt. During the laſt 
ſeven years of his reign, the only matter met with in hiſtory concerning Northum- 
berland is, that, on an alarm given him of an intended invaſion, which Canute 
king of Denmark was preparing, the king brought over from the continent a 
great army of foreign mercenaries, for the defence of his dominions. here, of 
which ſeveral thoufands were ſtationed in Northumberland. After all that this 
miſerable country had ſuffered, thoſe ſoldiers had orders to waſte and plunder it, WED 
that the invaders might find no ſubſiſtence therein. The expedition this foreign 1 8 
power was preparing againſt England, was fruſtrated by domeſtic troubles and ad- N 
verſe winds; ſo that all but the devoted land of Northumberland eſcaped the dread- | 


* 
» 


> 


ful effects of the war which was threatened. » 25508. 3p 
Our biſhop, on the acceſſion of William Rufus, {till retained his office and ho- 3 
nours at court, and, by ſome authors, was ſtiled prime miniſter. A great de- 
fection appeared among the Norman barons, in the ſpring ſucceeding the corona- 
tion, who declared for Robert, the late king's eldeſt ſon, and inſurrections were 
fomented in various parts of England! Odo biſhop of Bateux, the king's uncle, 
was the chief of the malcontents; and, by his influence and oratory, dfrew' many 
into his plot for placing Robert on the throne. But the king, by the attention 85 
and aſſiduity of Lanfranc archbiſhop of Canterbury, having been put in poſſeſ- TIE 
ſion of the royal treaſures, and conducted in various prudential meatures, foon' 
cruſhed the rebellion, which appeared fo formidable at its outſet. William biſhop : 
of Durham, and Moubraie earl of Northumberland, were among the in{urgents. 
The king, after prevailing againſt the ſouthern powers, ſent an army into the Jy 2 
north, which laid ſiege to the Caſtle of Durham, and toon reduced it, obliging the 
biſhop to fly into Normandy. Moubraie was with his uncle Geoffrey in the Caſtle 
of Briſtol, but it is uncertain what was his lot, on 1ts ſurrender, 
The See, during the biſhop's abſence, was governed by the prior of Durham; 
but the temporalities were ſeized to the king's ule. Ivo Tailbois, and Erneiſus 
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de Burone, took poſſeſſion of the Caſtle of Durham, with the territories thereto 
— belonging, on the 13th of December. The king not only ſeized the lands between 
3 Tyne and Tees, but he ſevered from the See Hoveden and Welton in Yorkſhire, 
| and gave them to Odon (Comes campaniæ J, and Alan earl of Richmond. The 
| prior and convent were not moleſted by the king's officers, but permitted to enjoy 
= their property in peace. During this vacancy the monks built their refectory *. 
5 The troubles in the ſtate being now put an end to, the king, well knowing the 
"© indolence and mildneſs of his brother Robert's diſpoſition, formed a project to 
5k diſpoſſeſs him of Normandy. In the execution of this ſcheme, ſome of the 
king's troops were beſieged in a fortreſs not capable of long reſiſtance, and were 
reduced to great extremities, when, by the interpoſition of our biſhop, the garri- 
ſon was preſerved from the ſword. Soon afterwards a peace was concluded, 
and, for this meritorious ſervice, the biſhop was received again into the royal fa- 
vour f. 

Before the king's return from Normandy, Malcolm of Scotland, expreſſing a 
diſſatisfaction at his uſurpation, ſeized the occaſion of his ablence, and entering 
by Northumberland, invaded England. Moubraie earl of Northumberland, with 
other chiefs of the northern parts, raiſing a powerful army, impeded his pro- 
greſs, though he had time to {end off parties with great booty into Scotland. The 


king being informed of thoſe tranſactions, haſtened to England, where he arrived 


in the month of Auguſt; and ſoon after moved with a large fleet and army to 
chaſtiſe the northern toe for this violence. The ſeaſon was unpropitious to an at- 
tempt of this nature: A ſtorm happened a few days before Michaelmas, in which 
the fleet was almoſt totally wrecked ; and the army, by the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, 


tavourable circumſtances, a peace was negociated between the contending powers, 
and Malcolm did homage to the king, on having confirmed to his crown twelve 
towns in England, and an annual penſion of twelve marcs of gold, as it was 
ſettled in the preceding reign, on Cumberland being reſigned to the crown of Eng- 
land. It was on this expedition the King reſtored the biſhop of Durham to his 
See, on the 11th day of September, A. D. 1091 f. 
In the year iollowing, new diſturbances ariſing between the two kingdoms, the 
king of Scotland again entered Northumberland, and waſted the whole diſtrict 
as far as Alnwick, where he and his ſon were ſlain. Various accounts are given 
of this tragical blow ; the moſt probable attribute it to an ambuſcade formed by 
a detachment of Earl Moubraie's troops in garriſon at Bambrough # This even 
produced great revolutions in the ſtate of Scotland ; and, in the end, the happy 
acceſſion of Edgar, fon of king Malcolm Canmore, was the conſequence. 


his return, he preſented thereto, various facred veſſels, and other ornaments of 
gold and ſilver, together with a valuable collection of books. | 


* Lel. Col. v. ii. p. 386.—Sym. Dun. p. 235. + Lel. Col. v. ii. p. 386. + Sym. Dun. p. 236. 
See the accougts of this tranſaction in the View of Northumberland. 


On 


and ſcarci:y of proviſions, ſuffered very greatly. Yet notwithſtanding thoſe un- 


The biſhop, in his exile, was not negligent of his epiſcopal church; for, on 
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On the biſhop's reſtoration, the lands ſevered from the See by the king were 
reitored; Alverton, which had been given by his majeſty ſoon after his acceſſion, 
and during his diſpleaſure taken away, with Hoveden and Welton, were given up, 
'The biſhop ſoon afterwards granted to his convent of Durham “, the vill of Kel. 
ton; allo the vills of Wisfelington (Willington) and Wall's-end, Fenham and Nor- 
ham, north of Tyne; with the church of the Holy Trinity in the city of York; 
and alſo renewed his grant to the prior and convent of Elvet, in the ſuburbs of 
Durham, in the order of a borough, that there they might have, to their proper 
uſe, forty merchants houſes, .or tradeſmen's ſhops, freed for ever from all duties 


and ſervices to the biſhop and his ſueceſſors; and alſo gave to them the churches of 


Elvet, Acliff, Haſelden and Dalton, Hoveden and Welton, Walkington and Bran- 
tingham in Yorkſhire; with the tythes belonging thereto; and alſo confirmed 
to them what his predeceſſor had granted to their monaſteries of Jarrow and 
Weremouth +. His munificence was unlimited ; for, not content with giving theſe 


rich preſents and noble ornaments, he brought over from Normandy the plan of 


a new church, deviſed in the ſtile and magnificence uſed on the continent; and, 
in the year 1093, he began the erection of the ſtately edifice yet remaining at Dur- 
ham. The foundation was daid at the time Malcolm made his journey to the Eng- 
liſh court, previous to his laſt fatal expedition to Alnwick ; as, in the offices of 
laying the firſt ſtones. of this facred edifice, Malcolm is named with the biſhop, 
and Turgot the prior. In thoſe days the holy architects performed this part of 
their duty with the moſt ſolemn and religious rites: Tacta cum fratribus oratipne, 
ac data benedictione, fundamente ceperunt fodere J. 

During the time of thoſe great diſtractions in Scotland, occaſioned by the 


death of Malcolm and his fon, earl Robert Moubraie incurred the diſpleaſure 


of his ſovereign, by affociating with William D'Eu, and other Norman lords, 
in a conſpiracy for depoſing him, and advancing to the throne Stephen 
count of Aumale, or Albemarle, the ſon of a ſiſter of K. Wil. I. The king, in- 
formed of the plot, ſummoned the ear] to attend, at his peril, at the 
court, on the approaching feſtival of . Whitſuntide ; but, elated with his 
late atchievement at Alnwick {|, he refuſed to attend without hoſtages, and ſafe 
conduct being granted to him by the crown. The king, enraged at this inſolence, 
marched northward with his army; and, after a ſiege of two months, reduced the 
caſtle of Tinemouth, where he took priſoners the earl's brother and almoſt all his 
chief retainers. But advancing to Bambrough, where he held a ſtrong garriſon in 


* Symeon, p. 234-—Lel. Col. v. ii. p. 332, 386. 

+ Lib. Rub. 48. E tenore carte Willielmi de Karilepho Dun. epi. ſup. lib'tatib. & poſeſſionibus mo- 
nachis co'ceſſis. . „ 8 

1082. Carta 1ma, in eccl. Dun. fo. 90. DON O infuper eis eccViam de Elvet, & eccl'iyn de Aclia, & ec- 
iam de Ileſilden, & eccl'iam de Daltona. Et in Everwickſcire in dominiis meis eccl 1am de Hoveden, 
& eccliam de Welletune, & eccViam de Walkintune, & eccViam de Brantingham cum omnib. p'ti- 
nentiis carum & cum om'ib. decimis de cuntis ip'is dniis meis. Et p'tea. confirmo eis q*cq'd Wal- 
cheriis epus pr. leceſſor meus eis dedit, ſeil'et ip'am villam Girwe, Preſtun, Munecathuna, Heath- 
withe, Heaberine, Winiſtone, Heortedune, cum om'ib. appendiciis ear. in quib. om'ib. om'es lib'- 
tates eis concedo quaſcunque meliores ego ipſe in tra mca h'eo. - Mon. Ang. v. i p. 43-—Randal's MSS. 


Sym. Dun. p. 236. —-Læl. Col. v. ü. P- 366.—Angl. Sac. p. 704. -} Hugting. p. 373. 


perſon, 
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perſon, the king, on viewing the fortreſs, had the mortification to hear 1t pro- 
nounced, by his engineers, impregnable. The only manceuvre he found expedient 
was to erect a fort, in the neighbourhood of the caſtle, called a Malvoiſin “, where 
a few troops could annoy the garriſon, by interrupting their ſupplies of proviſions, 
and cutting off their ſoraging parties. Leaving ſome truſty friends on this com- 
mand, he moved ſouthward with the chief body of his army. The earl making au 
excurſion at night with a ſmall troop of horſe, in hopes of ſurpriſing Newcaltle on 
Tyne, was purſued by part of the troops of Malvoilin, and obliged to change his 
route to Tinmouth, where with a ſmall party he ſuſtained a fiege of ſix days. Hay- 
ing received a wound in his leg, which diſabled him from duty, and his attendants . 
being diſpirited and unrelieved, they ſurrendered the caſtle, and were all made pri- 
ſoners. The king directed, that the ear! ſhould be led before the walls of Bam- 
brough, which his wife, and Moræl his lieutenant, ſtill held; that the garriſon be 
ſummoned to ſurrender, or otherwiſe the earl's eyes inſtantly be put out, in their 

preſence. This menace had the defired effect; the place was delivered up to the 
king's troops, and Moræl received his pardon; but the unhappy earl was commit - 
ted priſoner to the caſtle of Windſor, where he languiſhed thirty years, and died. — 
Thus ended the numerous ſucceſſion of viceroys and earls of Northumberland ; the 

overnment of that province being, from thenceforth, in the hands of the crown, 
fave only in thoſe inſtances of interruption hereafter to be pointed out f. 

Two years after the changes in Northumberland, Edgar, the eldeſt ſurviving ſon 
of Malcolm, was, by the aid of the king of England, reſtored to the poſſeſſion of 
his father's throne, without much bloodſhed. This great event the monks of Dur- 
ham ;] aſcribed to the protection of their patron Saint. It ſeems the biſhop of 
Durham, on his aſſumption of palatine juriſdiction, had diſplayed a military ſtand- 
ard, ſimilar to that uſed by a ſovereign prince, which was called the banner of St 
Cuthbert. In Edgar's expedition is the firit inſtance of its being named by hiſto- 
riaus; for it is ſaid, as Edgar was on his march towards Scotland, he had a viſion 
of the Saint, who promiſed him the protection of Heaven, directing him to ob- 
tain his banner from the convent, and diſplay it on his march at the head of his 
army, aſſuring him his enemies ſhould fly before him. The whole revelation was 
obſerved, and the happy event ſucceeded. The king, in teſtimony of his grati— 
tude, granted to the convent the place and lands of Coldingham, with ſeveral ad- 
jacent villages, whoſe names, as mentioned in the grant, are known, with little 
variation of ipelling, to this day. The ancient abbey and monaſtery were reitored ; 
a colony of monks, ſome ſhort time afterwards, was ſent from the church at Dur- 
ham ; and the priory of Coldingham continued, for ſeveral ages, to depend there- 
on as a cell. Edgar aſſiſted in perſon to dedicate the church to the bleſſed Virgin; 

A and, on that occafion, made to the church, and the monks of St Cuthbert, a gift 
ht of ſome additional lands in the Merſe, called the lands of Swinton, as they had 
FP been poſſeſſed by Liulph, together with twenty-four beaſts for tilling them anew. 
By two other charters he granted Paxton and Fiſhwic, with the lands lying betwee:, 


* Engliſhed, An ill neigbbour. + Lel. Col. v. ii. p. 332, 385 386.— Scala Chron, v. ii, 
2 Fordun, l. v. c. 3o. 
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Horndean and Knapdean. He ordained the like privilege of ſanctuary to Col- 
dingbam, being 37 days, as poſſeſſed by the churches of Holy Iſland and Norham); 
and gave the annual penſion of half a mark of ſilver to the monks of Coldingham, 
from every plough in Coldinghamfhire ; to which tax the poſſeſſors of the lands 
voluntarily ſubmitted, and engaged themſelves to the king for payment thereof “. 
The founding of Coldingham by king Edgar, is confirmed by two ancient char- 
ters, made by one 'Thor, an eminent perſon in thoſe days, who, for his ſtature, 
had the epithet of Longus, and is a wiinels, in the charter of Edgar, relative to 
this dedication. Thor's charters mention, that, with the aid of his prince kin 
Edgar, he founded the church of Eadnaham, in honour of St Cuthbert; which 
church was always a member of the ſpirituality of Coldingham. The ſeals are 
curious. 'The prior of Coldingham was preſented by the convent of Durham, and 
was admitted to his ſpiritualities by the archbiſhop of St Andrew's, and to the 
temporalities by the king of Scotland. This priory came to be one of the moſt 
extenſive and richeſt benefices in the kingdom of Scotland +. Edgar alſo gave the 
town of Berwick to this See, with 1ts appendages. 

Our 


* Anderſon's Dipl. pl. 6, 7. 


+ King William Rufus cauſid king Edgar of Scotland to give Coldyngham, that was one of his chiefeſt 
maners, to the College of S. Cuthbert of Dureſme. Scala Chron. v. ii. | 


Edear's iſt charter grants, * Manfionem de Coldingham & cum iſta manſione has ſubſcriptas manſiones, 
foilicet, Alcambus, Lummeidene, Regnintun, Riſtun, Swinewoode, Farndun, Eitun aliam Eitun Prene— 
geſt, Crammeſmunde. Cum omnibus terris Silvis et Agnis et Teloneis & fracturis navium,”” &c. &c. 


24 Charter. Coldingham et omnes illas terras quas habent in Lodoneo.“ 
zd Charter. Fiſwic tam in terris quam in aquis et cum omnibus ſibi adjacentibus ct nominatim illam 


terram que jacet inter Horverdene et Cnapadene.“ | 


4th Charter. At the dedicatione of Coldingham church, “ don. villam totam Swintun, cum diviſis ſicut 
XL ivlf habuit. viginti guatuor animalia ad reſtaurandam illant candam terram. Et conſtitui eandem pacem 


an Coldingham, eundo & redeundo ut ibidem manendo que ſervatur in Ealande, & c. Inſuper etiam ſtatui 


no minibus in Coldingham-ſcire ſicut ipſi elegerunt etin manu mea firmaverunt ut unoquoque anno ge yng- 
2. carucata dimidiam Marcam argenti monachis perfſolvant.” Teſt. Alfw. Ocer et Thor longo, &c. 


5th Charter. Paxt un ita ſicut ego eam habui cum hominibus terris et aguis. A perfect ſeal append. 


eth Charter. Ex licentia Wellelmi regis Anglie ſuperioris domini regni Scotie. Ded. & con. Deo & Santo 
Cuthberto confeſſori Willelmo epiſcopo Turgeto priori: & monachis baronium et manerium de Coldingham 
cum hiis manſionibus Berwic, Old Cambus, Lumeſden, Reſton, Faudon, Ayton aliam Ayton Prendergeſt, 
Crameſmouth, Graiden, Lemhale, Dilcheſtre, Ederham, Chirnfide, Hilton, Blaketir, Hoton, Raynto, 
Paxton, Fulden, Morthington, Lambirton aliam Lambirton Edington, Horforo, Fiſhewic, et Upſetling- 
ton, cum omnibus pertinentiis Juribus et decimis Garbarum et Feni. In cujus, &c. apud Norham, &c. 
A fine feal append. | | 


th Charter. In nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti, Amen. Notum fit omnibus Chriſti fideli- 
dus preſentibus et futuris quod ego Edgarus filius Malcolmi regis Scotorum totam terram de Londoneio et 
regnum Scotie dono Domini mei Willelmi Anglorum regis et paterna hereditate poſſidens conſilio predicti 
Domini met regis Willelmi et fidelium meorum pro animabus patris met et matris mee, nec non et fratrum 
meorum Doncant et Edwardi, et pro ſalute corporis mei, et anime mee, et pro omnibus anteceſſoribus et 
ſucceſſoribus meis, do Deo omnipotenti, et ecclete Dunelmenſi. et ſancto Cuthberto, glorioſo pontifici, et 
Willelmo epiſcopo et monachis in eadem ecclefia, Deo ſervientibus, et imperpetuum ſervituris manſionem 
de Berewic, et cum iſta manſione, has ſubſcriptas manſiones, ſcilicet, Greidon, Lemhale, Dilſterhall, 
Birgham, Edrem, Chirneſid, Hilton, Blackedir, Chynbrygham, Hutton, Regninton, Paxton, Fulden, 
Morthyngton, Lamberton aliam Lamberton, Hadryngton, Fichwik, Herford, Upſetinton, et manſionem 
de Collingam, et cum iſta manſione, has ſuhſcriptas manſiones, ſcilicet, Aldcambus, Lumeſden, Reſton, 
Sumeſton, Fanden, Ayton aliam Ayton Prendergeſt, Cramſmouth, Hadynton, has ſubſcriptas manfiones, 
do Deo et ſancto Cuthberto, cum omnibus terris et filvis et aquis et thelonijs et fracturis navium, et cum om- 


nibus 
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Our biſhop did not live to ſee much of his great deſign in the church executed ; 


for having a ſecond time fallen under the king's diſpleaſure, but for what oftence is 
not mentioned, he was ſummoned to appear in perſon at court, and anſwer a 
charge which was drawn up againit him. To this he ſent excuſes of ſickneſs ; 
upon which the king ſwore, by his uſual oath, he did but counterfeit, and infiited 
on his attendance *. The biſhop travelled, with much diſtreis, to Windſor, 
where his diforder becoming more violent, he took to his bed on the 25th Decem- 
ber, A. D. 1095, and departed this life on the 6th day of January following; Sy- 
meon, according to the humour of thoſe times, recording a viſion in which the 
prelate's death was predicted f. 


y The 


nibus conſuetudinibus que pertinent ad predictas manſiones, et quas pater meus in eis habuit, quietas ſolidas 
ſecundum voluntatem Dunelmenſis Epiſcopi, imperpetuum libere 4 

Signum N Alexandri, fratris ejus. 8 < Menyam. S. 4 Agulti. S. & filij Doncani. S. 4 Eylnerri. S. > 
filii Exhe. S. 4 Omani. S. 4 Edgari Ued-ling. S. c Uhtredi. S. 4 Filii. Magdufe. S. 4 Conſtantini. 
8. * Rob. de Vinet. S. x Actele. 8. 4 Gulfi. S. N Alimodi Filii. S. * David. 

HEC carta fir mata eſt quarto Calen learum Septembris in cimiterio Sancti Cuthberti apud Norham pre- 
ſente Willelmo Epiſcopo, ct Turgato priore, et Auskrallo prepoſito de Norham, et Ilgero de Corneford, 
Waltero de Walonis, et Galfridode Aldreio, et Willelmo filio Alimodi, et Johanne de Amundivilla, ct 
Rathone Lotheringo, et Gilberto et Wilfrido, et Alimodo filio Makodi, et Anulfo fratie ſuo, et preſente 
maxima multitudine Francorum et Anglorum quorum nomina longum eſt inſcribere. Hoc autem factum eſt 
eo anno quo rex Willelmus filius magui regis Willelmi fecit novum Caftellum ante Bebbanburgh ſuper Ro- 
bertum comitem Nothumbrorum. 


—— 


1 king of England made his confirmatory charter thereof. 
* Collier, p. 273. t Tel. Col. v. ii, p. 387,—Ang. Sac. p. 204. — Sym. Dun. p 239, 245, 
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"4 

Ihe prior and monks would have granted him ſepulture within the walls Ek 
of their church, as he had been ſo great a benefactor thereto ; but, with a reli. 7 
gious modeſty, he abſolutely refuſed to infringe the ancient rule eſtabliſhed there, FE 
in honour of the remains of St Cuthbert, that no one ſhould be buried within the 9 
ſame edifice; and left his ſolemn and death-bed injunction to his monks, that Zh 
he ſhould be interred in the chapter-houſe at Durham: And accordingly he was 
laid on the north-ſide of it, on the 16th day of the ſame month; all his ſucceſ- og 
ſors lying in the ſame place, until the year 1311. This prelate held the See of ; 5 
Durham fifteen years and two months “. 755 

Notwithſtanding what Symeon ſays of our biſhop's protection of the rights of Wo, 
his church, Tynemouth, which earl Alberius confirmed to the See, was wreſted 50 
from thence by earl Moubraie, and given to St Alban's, during his epiſcopacy. 3 

This prelate's character was deformed by inconſiſtencies, which his virtues and 2 
excellent genius promiſed ſhould not have eſcaped him. Wharton ſays, his mind oF 


was enriched with the nobleſt gifts of genius, erudition, eloquence, and wit; 
and, in the quickneſs of his parts through every department of his office, there 
Ii was none ſuperior to him. But this excellent picture is blotted by a charge + too 
. well grounded; that, amidſt all thoſe valuable endowments of mind, he was de- 
ſtitute of integrity and fidelity, and had no bounds to his ambition; for though 
his gratitude ſhould have held him faſt to his ſovereign, he forgot all his royal 
lit! bounties, and joined with the rebel Odo, and his confederates I. He is alſo ſtig- 
" matized with having abuſed the intereſt he obtained, by the baſeſt means, in the 
1 heart of K. Wil. II. in ſpiriting up an unhappy diſſention between the ſovereign 


dedit michi Eadnaham deſertam quam ego ſuo auxilio et mea propria pecunia inhabitavi et eccleſiam in ho- 3 
norem S. Cuthberti fabricavi quam eccleſiam cum una carucata Terre Deo, &c. dedi, &c. | 8 


| $ Tuos's Charter. Thor Longus in Domino ſalutem. Sci. quod Eadgarus dominus meus rex Scottorum 
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Monaterium de Coldingham in Scotia ditionis Dunelmenſis.—Lel. Col. v. ii. p. 234. 
-Lelandus.—Berwic in parochia de Coldingham. unde Dunelmenſis eccl. habet rectoriam de Berwick. 
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and Anſelm archbiſhop of Canterbury, in which it was inſiſted, he ſhould den 
obedience to Pope Urban the Second, whole election tc the Holy Sce the king 
would not admit to be legal, or reſign his archiepiſcopal office; both which being 
uniubmitted to, he adviſed the king to deprive him by force“. Symeon's par- 
tiality muſt always be conſidered, when he ſays, he was happily accompliſhed for 
the epiſcopal office; he was an adept in eccleſiaſtical and ſecular learning, and aſ- 
ſiduous in his duty. No one exceeded him in propriety of manners. His per- 
ception and judgment were ſo quick, that he inſtantly formed the juſteſt determi- 
nations on events of the greateſt moment. He graced the endowments of wiſdom 
with the fineſt eloquence. He poſſeſſed a moſt retentive memory, and his whole 
character was ſo elevated as to claim the attention and favour, not only of his own 
ſovereigns, but alſo of the king of France and the biſhop of Rome. He was a 
man of ſtri& ſobriety and temperance, plain and moderate in his apparel, zealous 
in the catholic faith, and of ſingular chaſtity. Whilſt he attended the courts of 
princes, he was always attentive to, and a ſtrenuous maintainer of the rights and 
liberties of his monaſtery and church f. 

To thoſe we muſt add truths unſullied by his errors; that he had a moſt munifi- 
cent heart ; his works of piety were truly great ; his charity unbounded, and his 
liberality towards his brethren moſt exalted. Theſe caſt a veil over the ſhades 
which are thrown into his political portrait, and leave his memory dear to his ſuc- 
ceſlors. | 

After the death of this biſhop, the See continued vacant for near four years, 
during which period the king drew a revenue of 3001. a-year from the coffers of 
the biſhopric; whilſt the prior and convent were ſuffered to enjoy their poſleflions 
uninterrupted I. | 


In the courſe of the fourth year from the death of the laſt biſhop, A. D. 1099, 
che king appointed | 


RALPH, frnmed F L AM B A R D, 


= or Paſſe Flambere, to this See, as a reward for his ſecret and aſſiduous ſervices. 
* All authors agree, he was a perſon of mean birth ||; and it is alledged, he pro- 
cured his nomination for the price of 10001. He was firſt under the protection 

of Mauritius biſhop of London, and was dean of the collegiate church of Twyn- 

ham in Hants ; but being diſappointed in his hopes of obtaining the deanery of 

2 London, he got himſelf introduced at court, where he was ſoon appointed the 
Bi king's chaplain. He was endowed with great ſubtilty of genius, ready wit, and 


Ang. Sac. p 704. : + Sym. Dun. p. 219. 
+ See vacant fix months and ten days.— William de S. Karilepho, nominated by the king, 9th Novem- 
ber 1080; conſecrated zd January — : ob. 2d June 1095. 


Temporal Chancellors.—This biſhop ordained,. that, for ever thereafter, the prior of Dnrham ſhould be 


archdcacon of the whole dioceſe, the biſhop's vicar in ſpirituals, and chancellor { vicedominus ) in tem- 
porals.——Aldwin.—Turgot. | | 


Conſtable of the Caſtle, Roger Conicers.-—Randal's MSS. 
Ex inſimo genere.—Malmib. f. 69. 


Zz 2 eloquence, 
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eloquence, by which qualifications he infinuated himſelf into the good graces of 
his ſovereign, to whoin he became a very uſeful perion, in deviſing the exactions 
and taxes which he extorted from his people; and, in the end, poſſeſſed the 


highieſt influence at court. Godwin charges him with much depravity of prin. 
ciples : Hone/tatem exutilitate mutiro. He was ſurveyor of the king's homagers ; 


then chief juſticiary, which, by the writers of that time, is deſcribed as an office 


ſupertor, in truſt and dignity, to treaſurer and chancellor; and at laſt he was ap. 
pointed procurator-general ; under which employments he conducted himſelf ſo 


oppreilively, and with ſuch injuſtice, that he incurred a general odium “. 
The iniquitous practice of ſeizing the temporalities of biſhoprics, was firſt be. 
gun by this king, at Flambard's inſtigation, as Odericus Vitalis ſays. Before the 


Norman invation, the cuſtom in England was, that, upon the death of an abbot, 


the biſhop of the dioceſe took care of the revenues of ſuch abbot; and, upon 
ihe death of a biſhop, the archbiſhop took care of the revenues of ſuch biſhop, 
till the vacancy was filled again. But this cuſtom William Rufus aboliſhed, b 
the perſuaſion of our prelate ; kept the archbiſhopric of Canterbury void three 
years, and put the money ariſing therefrom into his own coffers. 

The continuator of Symeon's hiſtory gives us a long relation of the plot that 
was formed to take away the bithop's life, but proved abortive f. | 

Biſhop Flambard was conſecrated in St Paul's, London, by Thomas archbiſhop 
of York, on the 5th day of June, in the year 1099, the ſame continuator fays, 
without any profeſſion of ſubmiſſion to the archiepiſcopal juriſdiction being ex- 
acted, which was ſubmitted to by his predeceſſor: But this is denied by other 
writers. He had not enjoyed his epiſcopal function above fifteen months before 
the king came to his death in the New Foreſt, as he was hunting the ſtag, being 


ſhot through the heart with an arrow by Tyrrel, a French knight, who was much 


ſuſpected of deſign. His character is comprehended in few words. Rapin ſays, 
he had all the vices of his father, without his virtues. He was neither religious, 
chaſte, or temperate. He was profuſe and profligate ; and one inſtance of his ir- 
religion, given by Eadmer, may ſuffice. Fifty Englith gentlemen having ſafely 


paſſed the fiery ordeal, on an accuſation of hunting, he ſwore by St Luke's face, 


his uſual oath, that he could never believe God was a juſt judge, ſince he pro- 
tected ſuch offenders. 12 
Malmſbury gives us a melancholy picture of the ſtate of human life in this 
zra: The minds of men were froward, and inclined to quarrels and warfare; 
they were overwhelmed in exceſs and ſenſuality, from which even the clergy were 
not exempt. Vanity, luſt, and intemperance, reigned every where. Eadmer 
ſavs, the men appeared ſo effeminate in their dreſs and converſation, that they dif- 
tinguiſhed their ſex in nothing but their daily attempts on- female chaſtity. Even 
the king's ſervants, following him in his journies, uſed to harraſs and plunder the 
country as their wickedneſs inſtigated ; and many of them were ſo extravagant in 
their barbarity, that what they could not eat or drink in their quarters, they either 


* Chron. Sax. p. 233. n. 5.—Hoveden, p. 1, 468. n. 20.—Madox, p. 22. 
+ Continuation Sym. Dun. p. 249.—Angl. Sac. p. 705. 
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obliged the people to carry to market, and ſell for their emolument, or they 
threw it into the fire. At their departure, they frequently wathed their 
horſes heels with the wine left undrunk, or waſted it on the ground. As for out- 
raves committed on the perſons of the ſubjects, both men and women, they went 
to the utmoſt lengths of licentiouſneſs and cruelty. For theſe reafons the ap- 
- proach of the court was dreaded no leſs than an invaſion; when they heard the 
king was coming, every body quitted their houtes, and fled with their effects “. 

Henry, the king's younger brother, ſucceeded to the throne. On his acceſ- 
fon he promiſed to abrogate all oppreſſive laws made ſince the coming in of his 
father; to reſtore the government to the Saxon ſyſtem ; to aboliſh unjuſt and ar- 
bitrary taxes, and reinſtate the clergy in their privileges. He was made king by 
the cry of the populace againſt the judgment of the nobles, who alone, to pre- 
vent the horrors of a civil war, Robert his eldeſt brother being abſent, ſubnutted 
to his being proclaimed. The firſt ſtep he took in purſuance of his promiſe was 
to correct the enormities committed by his officers and ſervants, and to puniſh 
the moſt notorious with death. Our biſhop, the deteſted miniſter of the late 
king, was, by the advice of the great council of the kingdom +, on the 14th Sep- 
tember A. D. 1100, committed cloſe priſoner to the Lower of London. | 

Thoſe acts were ſucceeded by the king's aboliſhing the curfew or couvre-feu f, 
and by charter confirming the privileges of the people as eſtabliſhed by the Saxons, 
renouncing the royal prerogatives his father and brother had uſurped. By this 
charter the liberties of the church were reſtored : The heirs of earls and barons 
were admitted to their eſtates without compoſition or redemption, on paying a re- 
lief; and vaſſals were entitled to the ſame privilege with their reſpective lords. 
He gave liberty to the nobles to marry without the royal licence, provided it was 
not to the enemies of the ſtate. He appointed that mothers, and neareſt relations, 
ſhould be guardians to minors ; and eſtabliſhed a general ſtandard for weights and 
meaſures. Coiners he ordered to be puniſhed with loſs of limb. 

The biſhop, about the fourth of February, A. D. 1101, effected his eſcape from 
priſon, and fled into Normandy. The manner of his eſcape is related by Oderi- 
cus Vitalis ||, who ſhortly gives his hiſtory to this effe& : © That though of mean 
extraction, he gained fo far on his ſovereign's good opinion, by aiding his wic- 
« ked machinations, that he advanced him to the higheſt offices of the crown, 
* and, though an illiterate perſon, he gave him the biſhopric of Durham. Af- 

ter K. Wil. II.'s death, he was committed priſoner to the Tower of London, 
under the cuſtody of William de Magnaville; but, by the affiſtance of his 
friends, he made his eſcape. By his facetious humour and wit, he gained the 
confidence and eſteem of thoſe who had the cuſtody of his perſon. With the 
king's allowance of two ſhillings a-day, he lived in a ſplendid and convivial 
manner with thoſe about him. One day having drank deeply, thoſe who at- 
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Collier, p. 295. | + NM. Paris, p. 47.—Sax. Ann. dee page roꝛ of this work. 
|} Hut, Eccl. p. 787. 
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« tended him being full of wine, he faſtened a rope to the pillar in the center of 
„ his window, and taking with him his paſtoral ſtaff, he deſcended to his friends, 
„ who waited for him at the foot of the Tower, his hands, for want of gloves, 
being excoriated to the bone by the paſſing of the cord. Horſes being ready for 
„ him, he fled with all ſpeed, with a few faithful followers. His ſteward met 
* him upon the road with his treaſure; and, immediately taking ſhipping, he ar. 
* rived fate in Normandy, where he met with a cordial reception from Duke Ro- 
bert, who immediately put him in poſſeſſion of the vacant biſhopric of Luxen- 
„ burg, which he held for three years for his ſon Thomas, then an infant.” On 
the biſhop's eſcape, the king ſeized the lands and revenues of his biſhopric, 
whereupon he ſevered from thence the biſhopric of Hexham, which he, gave to 
Thomas archbiſhop of York, who, in the year 1114, introduced regular canons 
there. He alſo diſmembered Carliſle and Ttviotdale from the See; the latter he 
gave to the See of Glaſgow, and the former he erected into a new biſhopric, 
conſtituting Etherwolf, prior of St Ofwald's, the firſt biſhop thereof “. 

Geoffrey Eicolland having the cuſtody of the temporalities of the biſhopric, 
rendered to the king an account of the ferm of the biſhopric, the cornage of 
cattle, the dones of the knights, the tallages of the taines, the dreines and ſmale- 


mans between Tyne and Jees (alias Teode, Tweed), and of other profits f. Se— 


veral curious particulars appear in this record. The corrody, or allowance of 
| meat, 


— 


* Contin. Sym. Dun —Angl. Sacra.—Lel. Col. v. ii. p. 333, 378. 

© + Gaufridus Eſcollandus reddit compotum de quater xx /. Iviy . & 10 d. de remanente firme epiſcopatus 
de tempore epiſcopt. Sed de iftis habuit Willielmus de Ponteare xxx i. de quibus reddidit compotum quan- 
do comes Gloeceſtriæ et Brientius audierunt compotum de theſauro apud Wintoniam. Et de iſtis poſtea re: 
didit Gaufridus in theſauro xx 5. | Rieu 

Et in reſtauratione maneriorum epiſcopatus vii J. vi 3. ix d. teſtimonio Joha. de Amundivilla & Cliberti et 
Uneſpac. Et debet xliiij I. x s. ix 4. | | 

Et eidem Gaufridus reddit compotum de xvi J. viij q. ix d. de ſuperplus agio animalium, quod erat in qui- 
buſdam maneriis. 

In reſtauratione aliorum maneriorum quæ vaſta erant in epiſcopatu liberavit, teſtimonio Johannis de Amun- 
divilla & Cliberti & Unefpac. Et quietus eſt. Rh 

Et idem Gaufridus reddit compotum de veteri firma epiſcopatus Dunelmenſis præteriti anni. In theſauro 
cece J. xxi . Et in liberationibus conſtitutis xit J. xvs. vii d. Et in corredio archicpi/cop: Eboraci deniendo ad 
epiſcopatum & redeundo xxiiij 3. ix d. 

Et in liberationibus Walters Eſpec & Fuftachii filit Johannis dum fuerunt ad neceſſaria regis fucienda in epiſ 


eopatuy, Xvis. viyd. 


Et in reparatione demorum, Xs. Et in donis, per breve regis, priori de St?. Oſwaldo, x /. Et in perdonts, 


per breve regis, tribus clericis de epiſcopatu, 4 s. de tit eccleſiis quæ ad firmam pertinebant. Et quietus 
eſt. 
Et idem Gaufridus reddit compotum de cx I. vs. vd. de cornagio animalium epiſcopatus. In theſauro 
quater xx J. Ixvij g. iid. Ft debet xxqj I. xviij 3. 19 d. | 
Et idem Gaufridus reddit compotum de novo firma epiſcopatus. In theſauro cccxxxv) J. x 5. iiij d. Et 
n liberationibus conſtitutis viij J. xiij 3. 1d. Et in corredio regis Scotie redeundo de curia, xxxiij 3. Et M8 
corredio archiepiſcopt Evboract veniendo ad epiſcopatum & redeundo, xviij 3. vij d. Et in liberationibus Walteri 
J. hee et Euſtacii filii Johannis, dum fuerumt ad neceſſaria regis facienda in epiſcopatu, xxij g. ix 4. Et in præ- 
terito anno, quando comes Glocceſtriæ & Brientius filius comitis audierunt compotum de theſauro, iy l. iiij 3. fine 
talea, ad perficiendura plenum numerum. Et 72 donis, per breve regis, priori de Sancto Oſwaldo, xiij !. 
V5. viij d. St 
y Et in liberatione ielmi de Ponteare, quando venit de Normannia © perrexit ad epiſcopatum Dunelmenſen 
1ecthiendum, xvl. xvs. de lxiij diebus. | 
Et in perdonis, per breve regis, tribus clericis de epiſcopatu, cx. de kj eecleſiis quæ ad firmam pertine- 
ant. Et debit xlj J. xiij 3. viij a. g ; 
: t 
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meat, drink, and cloathing, due to the king, for the ſuſtenance of his officers and 
ſervants on the affairs of the crown, was not only granted to the king's auditors 
attending to paſs the treaſury accompts and commithoner's, Walter Eſpee, and 
zuſtace the ſon of John, but to the king of Scotland in paſling to and from the 
Engliſh court, and the archbiſhop of York in going to and from the biſhopric. 
The cornage is expreſsly mentioned for the protection of the cattle : So it appcars, 
on the approach of an enemy, on the ſounding of a horn, the cattle of the coun- 
try were driven into places of ſecurity; for which protection the cornage rent was 
vied. We therein ſee knights fees, and thoſe of the thanes, and men holding 
ſervile tenures, as drengages and ſmalemannis. Reliefs, fines for treſpaſſes and 
aſſaults, and for toll of horſes carrying goods. By the fame record it appears the 
borough had ſuffered by fire, for which ſeventy ſhillings were remitted out of the 
fee of Euſtace. e | 
Whilſt the biſhop was in Normandy, he uſed his influence with the duke to 
promote an invaſion of England, under an idea that the people, diſſatisfied with 
Henry's uſurping the ſceptre, would rife to ſupport his lawful right of inheritance 
to the crown, On the 19th of July 1101, the duke, attended by the biſhop, and 
a powerful army, ſet out on that expedition; but, by an interpoſition of the nobles 
on both fides, and a conſiderable ſum of money given by king Henry to diſcharge 


the expences of the duke's equipment, a peace was concluded; wherein, amongſt 


other things, 1t was ſtipulated, that all thoſe who had aided the duke, and ap- 


peared in his cauſe, ſhould receive the king's pardon, and be reſtored to their ho- 
nours and eſtates. 


In conſequence of this treaty, the biſhop regained the See of Durham. After his 
reſtoration, he attempted, by rich gifts, and every intereſt he could uſe, to ob- 


Et idem Gaufridus reddit compotum de cx /, vs. xd. de cornagis animalium epiſcopatus. In theſauro 
quater xx . xxxvi g. 11 d. Et debet xxviij/. ix g. ij d. Et idem Gaufridus reddit compotum de Iviij /. vis. 
viij d. de donis militum epiſcopatus. In theſauro xlv J. xvi s. viij d. cum militibus Lindiſia. Et debet xij /. 
xs. Et idem Gaufridus reddit compotum de xlvi /. vs. iv d. de tainis et dreinis et ſmalemannis inter Tinam 
& Teodam. In theſauro xxxvi J. Et debet x/. v. iiij d. Alwoldus ſilius Alwoldi Child reddit compotum 
de x marcis argenti, pro relevatione terræ patris ſui. In theſauro liberavit . Et quietus eſt. 

_ Filii Alwini de Crawecroca reddunt compotum de xx 5, pro terra patris ui. In theſauro liberavit. Et 
quietus eſt (ita in rotulo). | 


a RA archidiaconus reddit compotum de xl s. pro placito hominum ſuorum. In theſauro xx. Et de- 
et XX 8. 6 | 

Clibertus reddit compotum de cg. pro duello hominis ſui. In theſauro xxx . Et debet Ixx g. 

Game! Clericus de Achleia reddit compotum de ii marcis argenti pro duello hominis ſui. In theſauro i 
marcam argenti, et debet i marcam argenti. 


Hugo homo Walteri de Monaſterio reddit compotum de i marca argenti, pro placito ſororis ſuæ. In the— 
ſauro liberavit. Et quietus eſt. | | 

Burgenſes Dunelmi reddunt compotum de es. de placitis Euſtacii filii Johannis. In theſauro xls, Et in 
perdonis per breve regis eiſdem burgenſibus, xl g. pro cumbuſtione domuum ſuarum, Et quieti ſunt. 

Homines inter Tinam & Teiſam debent v marcas argenti pro forisfattura ſummarii. 

Anſchetillus de Wireceſtria reddit compotum de x. de weteri Arma maueriorum epiſcopatus Dunelmen- 
ſis In che ſauro liberavit. Et quietus eft, Et idem de nova irma. In theſauro, ccix J. x5. 

Et in corredio regis Scotiæ, Ixxs. viij d. Et in donis p' breve regis Bernardo Clerico xx s. in quadam ec- 
cleſia, Et in domibus Hovendena reparandis Ixx 3. Et in ii navibus emendis, xls. Et debet ix 3. iiij d. 
Et eidem debit xix marcas argenti, de dreinnis et ſmalemannis maneriorum que cuſtodit. Et idem Anſche- 
dillus reddit compotum de xls. quos recepit de Ohvero, de pecunia cpiſcopi Dunelmenſis. In theſauro li- 
beravit, et quietus eſt. Mag. Rot. anni incerti Hen, primi. Rot. 13 dorſo.— Madox's Baronia, p. 58. 
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tain the king's favour ; to which purpoſe he laid an oppreſſive hand on his biſhop. 
ric, and heavy exactions on the people, to purchaſe an intereſt with thoſe about the 
king's perſon ; but all his endeavours proved ineflectual. Neither could he gain 
reſtitution of the fevered members of his See; but, on the contrary, the king, when 
importuned on his behalf, in his wrath commanded, that the charters of confirmation 
of the rights and privileges of the church, granted by his father, ſhould be reſcind. 
ed and annulled. But this ſeems not to have been carried into execution ; on the 
contrary, the king, in his charter ſtiled De Shiris & Hundredis, directed to Gerard 
archbithop, and Ralph biſhop, &c. grants, that all the lands and men of St Cuth- 
bert, and his monks, ſhall be acquitted and exempted from the ſervice of ſhires and 
hundreds, courts leet, and wapentakes, aids of the ſheriff and reve, or conſtable; 
and might have their courts as fully and effectually as they had the ſame in the time 
of the king's anceſtors, with ſac and ſoc, tol and theam, and all other rights and 
privileges : And therein ſpecifies, that if of any thing (after the biſhop's death) 
they ſhall be diſſeiſed, he commands the ſame to be reſtored, and the offenders 
uniſhed, as breakers of the king's peace “. 155 72. 

The king alſo, by another charter, ſpecified to be made in the great council, 
granted to the biſhop, Burdon, Carleton, and Acliff, which the people of Nor- 
thumberland had fallely claimed againſt the biſhop and St Cuthbert: And alſo ſets 
forth, that the Northumbrians, French and Engliſh, had alfo falſely claimed a 
right of hunting in St Cuthbert's foreſts between Tyne and Tees; and, for the 
acknowledgement of one penny, to have yearly as much fuel- wood, from the fame 
foreſts, as one cart could carry; and alſo, for the conſideration of one piece of 
filver, they ſhould have the largeſt tree in the woods for ſhip-building ; and alſo 
falſely claimed the privilege of the navigation of the river Tyne: All which uſurp- 
ed cuſtoms, and falſe claims, the biſhop proteſted againſt before the king and his 
barons . It appears that Guy Baliol, who was baron of Bywell, was one of 


thoſe 


* Carta regis Henrici de Shiris & Hundredis. 


E Cartuar. 1. Eccl. Dun. p. 47. 
Hen. rex, A. Gerardo aepo & Ranulph epo, &c. Præcipio quod tota terra & hoi'es S. Cuthb'ti & mona- 


chor. eius ſint quieti de hir. & hundred. & tridis ( per tridinges } S wapentaches & auxilits vice com. et præ- 
roſitor. & plenar. habeant curia. ſuam ſicut habuerunt tep'ibus anteceſſor. meor. &c. cu. ſacca & ſocca & toll 


& taem, &e. et ſi de ulla re p. morte. Ranulphi epi ſunt diſſaiſiti p*cipio ut fine mora fint reſaiſiti, &c. &c. 
Circa ann. 1108. a | 


+ Hen. I. A. D. 1109. By his charter, act. in concilio totius Anglia, grants to the bp, Burdune, Carlen- 
tune et Heacliff quas homines Northumbrenſes de comitatu eſſe dicentes ſuper Sanctum Cuthbertum et 
Ranulfum epum calumpniabantur.”* And therein ſets forth, Quod preter hee calumpniabantur Nor- 
thumbrenſes Franci & Angli per curſum ad venand. in ſilvis S. Cuthberti inter Teiſam & Tinam. Et pro 
uno denar. licere fibi habere lignam in filvis Sancti Cuthberti pred. quantum uno curru vehi poteſt per 
annum. Calumpniabantur etiam pro uno numo. debere habere quam majorem eligerent arborem in eiſdem 
ſilvis ad navem faciendam. Similiter etiam calumpniabantur conſuitudines in aquis Sancti Cuthberti de 
Tyne. Quas omnes conſuetudines et earum calumpnias diraconavit adverſos illos Ranulfus epus in mea 
« et bazgnum meorum preſentia,” &c.—--This extract, made by Mr T. Hugall, is not ſo complete as 
the author wiſhed ; but he was not permitted to have recourſe to the record. 
Guido de Baleol in Dirhamſhir tempore Henrici primi prohibitus nefugeret in foreſtis Ranulphi epiſcopi 
Dunelmen. | 
Hen. rex, Liulfo & Alurico vicec. ſalutem. Præcipio ut rectitudinem faciatis Ranulfo epiſcopo Dunelmen. 


de terra de Ros, quam Robertus de Muſchampis precccupatus eſt ſuper ecel. S. Cuthberti, &c. teſte Ra- 
nulfo cancellar. ö 


Henricus 
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thoſe who falſely claimed the right of hunting in the biſhop's foreſts, and was 
prohibited by the royal grant. | | 

Soon after the biſhop came to the See, he made a grant to his nephew Richard, 
and his heirs, to hold in fee, by homage, and the ſervice of half a knight's tee, 
(in lieu of all others, except foreign ſervice), of Ravenſworth, Blakiſton, and 
Helton, now called Eighton, by metes and bounds therein ſet forth“; of which 


grant K. Hen. I. gave his royal confirmation by charter under ſeal. Roger biſhop 


of Sarum, who was elected to that See 13th April 1102, and lived to 1139, is a 
vitneſs thereto ; which induces a belief, that both theſe inſtruments were made 
after the biſhop of Durham's reſtoration. 

About the year 1118, the biſhop granted to the prior and monks of Durham, 
the hermitage of Finchale, which he had given to brother Godric the hermit 
there, to hold of them for his life +. ; 

From the time of his reſtoration, the biſhop remained in quiet poſſeſſion of his 
biſhopric ; and, with great aſſiduity, applied himſelf, in various works, to add to 
its power and magnificence. Notwithſtanding he was in poſſeſſion of Berwick, 
by virtue of the grant of Edgar king of Scotland, yet, for the better protection 
of the moſt northern parts of his territories, and eſpecially to command the ford 
anciently called Ubbanford, where the Scots made frequent inroads, he built the 
ſtrong caſtle of Norham. This fortreſs was erected on a bold promontory on 
the banks of Tweed, and, by its preſent remains, appears to have been a great 
work, though perhaps little of biſhop Flambard's erection is now exiſting, the 
caſtle having received ſo many ſhocks, both by warfare and time, and alſo repeat- 
ed additions and repairs. It conſiſts of a lofty donjon tower of great height, a 
double ballium, guarded by machicolated gates; the wall of the outward ballium 
garniſhed with baſtions and turrets, and defended on the land ſide by an outward 
ditch f, It appears that this caſtle was erected in 1121. 

A a In 


Henricus primus ſcripſit Oſberno vicec. de Evirwickſhir, ut rederit Robertus Foſſardus conſuetudines 


Ranulfo epiſcopo pro terris in Hoveden. Teſte Richardo de Redueris, Richardo de Bondavilla & Rogere 
de Coſners apud Windeſore, Aſketillo de Bolmer. | 

Rex Hen. I. conceſſit fngulis diebus dominicis in Nortuna Ranulfo epiſcopo Dunelmen. Teſte Roberto de 
Bruys apud Ebor.— E Carta Hen. I.—Lel. Col. v. ii. p. 389. 


* Vide Ravenſworth, v. ii. + Vide Finchale, v. ii. 


0 1 Camden deſcribes Norham caſtle, in his time, “ to be ſituate on the top of a high ſteep rock, and 
4 fortified with a trench. The outward wall, of great circuit, was guarded by ſeveral turrets, in a canton 
towards the river, in which another wall, much ſtronger, encircled the keep, or tower, of great height.“ 
This deſcription gives a perfect idea of its figure, after the repairs made by biſhop Tunſtall. Towards the 
river, the ruins now hang upon the very verge of the precipice, part of which, by the waſhing of the 
Tweed, has given way, and carried with it the ſuperſtructure on that fide ; which, with the decay incident 
to the length of time, has occaſioned a wide breach in the outward wall, ſpoken of by Camden. The tur- 
rets, as he is pleaſed to ſtile them, appear to be no other than demi-baſtions, a mode of ſortification much 
practiſed in England in early times; a perfect model of which, till in good preſervation, appears at Hartle- 

poole in the county of Durham, of the time of the Edwards, being the palatinate port of the biſhopric. 
.The wall of the caſtle of Norham, which extended from the water, on the ſouth fide, was pnarded 
with a gateway and tower, laving ſquare turrets on cach fide, thence aſcending the ſteeps, ſtretching cait- 
N ard, was alſo defended by another gateway of ſuperior dimenſions, fortified by two heavy round flanking 
towers, the remains of which are flill conſiderable. This was the chief entrance, and fronts a plain of 
| conliderable 
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In the year 1112, this biſhop founded the hoſpital of Kepier, in the neighbour. 
hood of Durham, which he dedicated to St Egidius, or Giles. For the mainte- 
nance of a prieſt ſerving there, and for the poor therein to be maintained, he 
endowed the ſame with the vill of Caldecotes, a mill at Milburn, and two ſheafs 
from his demeſnes in the vills of Newbottle, Houghton, Weremouth, Ryhop, 
Laſington, Sedgefieid, Shirburn, Quarrington, Newton, Cheſter, Waſhington, 
Boldon, Cleadon, Whickham and Ryton. 

Robert, a captain of king Edgar, who had fought gallantly at the head of his 
army, when he entered his realm, had preſumed to erect a fortreſs near to the 
lands of the See, Fordun ſays in Lodonia ; but that is an indefinite expreſſion, 
and gives no direction to its real ſituation. It was certainly placed in ſuch 
ground as to induce the biſhop to believe it threatened the ſafety of his territories ; 
and therefore, whilſt Edgar was at the Engliſh court, the biſhop attacked Robert's 
habitation, and took him priſoner. On Edgar's remonſtrance, he was afterwards 
ſet at liberty; but the Scottiſh King immediately. beſet Berwick, and again annex- 
ed it, with its appendages, to his crown. | 

On Edgar's death, Alexander the Firſt mounted the throne of Scotland. This 
monarch granted and confirmed to St Cuthbert, and his monks, all their poſleſ- 
fions in Scotland which they held in the time of Edgar. In his general grant, 
he makes particular mention of the lands between Horndean and Knapdean. He 
alſo renewed, by a ſpecial charter, the gift of the lands of Swinton ; and forbids 
the prior and monks of Durham to anſwer in any plea relative to thoſe lands, 
unleſs in his preſence, or by his command *. 

King Alexander dying in the year 1124, was ſucceeded by his brother David. 
This prince attended the court of king Henry in the year 1126, on that ſove- 
reign's ſummons, for the recognition of the empreſs Matilda as his ſucceſſor. 
The biſhop and prior of Durham were king David's eſcorts, and were at Rox- 
burgh with him in the month of July. | 


confiderable extent. It was defended by a draw-bridge over a very wide moat, which began here, and was 
extended round the land-fide of the caſtle, encloſing a ſpacious area or ballium, with a very ſtrong. wall, 
garniſhed with demi-baſtions at intervals. Within the area of this outward wall are the remains of a cha- 
pel, and ſeveral other ſtructures. To defend the keep, or main tower, a ſtrong wall enclofes a narrow area, 
or ballium, which is entered by a gateway, guarded on each hand by ſquare towers. The keep is a large 
heavy ſquare building, vaulted underneath, like moit ſtructures of this kind. Part of the vaults, and ſome 
of the priſons, remain entire; but all the interior parts of the tower, upward, are laid open, and demo- 
tied. The remains of an exploratory turret are ſeen on one corner of the keep. It may be preſumed it 
was originally uniform, bearing a turret at each corner. The height of the great tower is about 70 feet, 
containing four ſtories, or ranges of apartments. The whole building is conſtructed of red free- ſtone, of 
+ ſoft nature, and ſubject to decay. There is not the leaſt ornament about it, and the whole aſpect is 
gloomy to the greateſt degree. It wears the countenance of the times of K. Henry, without any embelliſh- 
ments of the age in which biſhop Tunſtall lived. 

It was a formidable fortreſs, inacceſſible from the Tweed; and, before the uſe of fire arms, from its pre- 
ſent remains, appears impregnable, if fully garriſoned and duly provided with ſtores before a ſiege, When 
the outward walls were in repair, and filled with troops, the oilets, and other devices for the garriſon's 
fighting and defence, were properly ſupplied with experienced archers, and the baſtions kept by men of vas 
jour, it ſeems almoſt incredible that this place could ever be taken by affault.—— View of Northumber- 
land, v. ii. p. 39. | 

Since the bobs work was publiſhed, much of the outworks have been pulled down. In the center of 2 
thick wall, the Releton of a man was found entire, in a recumbent poſture, 


* Smith's Appendix to Bede, Ne 30. 
The 
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The biſhop was particularly ſolicitous about the works begun by his predeceſ- 
ſor, and carried up the walls of the church to the roof. He added to the ſacred 
ornaments divers rich robes and veſtments for the holy offices. He enlarged the 
common-hall of the monaſtery. The borough, of a een natural ſituation, he 
rendered nobler, and more defenſible, by a wall, which he erected from the 
church to the caſtle. The ground between the caſtle and church, which was 
crouded with houſes, he cauſed to be cleared of all buildings, and reduced into a 
level plain, for greater cleanneſs, and to prevent the hazard of fire. He fortified 
the caſtle with a moat, and ſtrengthened the banks of the river, over which he 
built an arched bridge of ſtone, at the foot of the caſtle, now called Framwell- 
gate bridge “. 

About a month preceding his death, he was ſeized with a lingering diſeaſe, 
which threatening to be mortal, he commanded his attendants to carry him into 
the church, where, reſting on the altar, ſurrounded by his clergy, and a multi- 
tude of the people of his palatinate, he publicly lamented the injuries he had 
done to his church ; particularly the infringements he had made on the ancient 
liberties, and the lands and cuſtoms which he had with-held. Turgot the prior, 
before mentioned, had been conſecrated biſhop of St Andrew's in Scotland about 
the year 1108, and Aldjar elected in his ſtead. The prior, with the whole con- 
vent ſurrounding the altar, received the biſhop's public reſtoration of the effects 
he had uſurped, by the ceremony of. offering a ring at the high altar ; which re. 
ſtitution he confirmed by charter under his hand and ſeal 4, expreſſing the liberties, 
rights and privileges, appurtenant to their church ; and all lands and other mat- 
ters which he had, during his epiſcopacy, withdrawn from them, viz. oblations, 
altar offerings, and mortuaries; lands beyond the bridge of Durham, Staindrop, 
and Staindropſhire, with their appendages ; Blakiſton, a carucate of land in Wol- 
viſton, Burdon, with its cuſtoms ; and the church of Siggeſton, He alſo granted 
to the convent, that in all things they ſnould-have a free diſpoſal of .their eſtates 
and effects, both within and without the church, for ever, notwithſtanding any 
act which he had done. By his laſt teſtament, he ordered all debts due to him to 
be remitted, and his money to be given to the poor : But the king compelled the 
payment of all money due to the biſhop, at the time of his death, into his ex- 
chequer or treaſury. | | 

After thoſe ſeveral acts, by which the prelate hoped to obliterate from the me- 
mory of the world the evil of his early life, and to expiate with Heaven by his 


* Lel. Col. v. ii, p. 388.—Sym. Contin. p. 256. 


T Ranulfus, &c. Sciatis me reddidiſſe domino meo Sano Cuthberto & monachis cus omnia que ei 
abſtuleram, poſt quam epiſcopatum accepi, ſcilicet, oblariones altaris & ſepulturam cimeterii, et terram ultra 
Fontem Dunelm, © Stamndropam cum ſuis appendiciis, et Blakiſtunam & in V olveſluna unam carucatam terrz & 
Burdone cum ſolitis conluetudinibus & eccliſiam de Siggeſtun, &c. &c. ſuper altare p' unum annulum ſpou- 
tanea voluntate reddidi, &c. E Copia pen. Geo. Gray, arm. Nexwwcaſt/e.— Randal's MSS. 


Ranulphus, &c. Quod ego eand. libertatem eccViz Beatz Mariæ & Sancti Cuthberti & monachis in ead. 
eccl ia et fratres in eadem comorantes habuerant ea die, qua ad epatum Duuclnenjerim Dei yratia non. meis nie- 
_ritis conſecratus ſum tam in eccliis, quam in willis, et in terris, et in filwvis, et in aqui & in o'ihus aliis rebus, Qui- 
bus p'd'ci fratres ead. die ſaiſiti et inveſtiti erant. &c. ſup! altare Sci Cuthberti p' an'ulum reddidiſſe, &c. 


Ex topia pen. eund. G. Gray. Randa s MSS, 
9A 2 2 Works 
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works of charity and munificence, he departed this life in the year 1128 *, having 
held the See twenty-nine years, three months, and ſeven days +. 

On his deceaſe, the temporalities of the biſhopric were committed to the cuſ. 
tody of two barons, John de Amaundeville, and Geofrey d'Eſcoland, the elder, 
for the king's uſe. 

The character of this prelate, in the courſe of the narrative, has been noticed; 
but it may be agreeable to the reader to add what Lord Lyttleton ſays of him in 
his Hiſtory of Henry II. v. i. p. 61.: © Ralph Flambard, a Norman, from the 
„ dregs of the people, had been advanced by Will. I. to be one of his vaſſals. 
* He became ſuch a favourite with king William Rufus, that he was ſet at the 
© head of his adminiſtration, and, to the great ſcandal of the Engliſh church, 
* made biſhop of Durham. The merit that recommended him to theſe great 
promotions, was a forward and enterprizing ſpirit, an eloquent tongue, a taſte 
for thoſe pleaſures his maſter loved, but, above all, a very fertile invention of 
ways and means for the raiſing of money, with a remorſeleſs inſenſibility to 
the complaints of the people, and a daring contempt of the reſentments of the 
* nobles. He had ſcarce any learning, and not ſo much as an external ſhew of 
religion; but a more agreeable wit, a more ſkilful courtier, a more ſubtle law- 
<< yer, a more magnificent prelate, was not in the kingdom. Under the power 
of this man, the commons of England, inſtead of being relieved from their 
* grievances, agreeable to the promiſes made by the king, were harraſſed with 
© more exactions than they had borne, even under the miniſtry of the bithop of 
* Bayeux.” Many times when the king gave orders for levying a certain ſum 
of money amongſt his ſubjects, he would exact double the ſum ; with which the 
king being pleaſed, would merrily laugh and fay, that Ranulph was the only 
man for his turn, for he cared not whom his actions diſpleaſed, if he could 
but pleaſe his maſter .“ | | 

In a manuſcript in the dean and chapter's library, intituled, The Origin and 
Succeſſion of the Biſhops of Durham, dated 1603, faid to be compiled by Mr 
T. Hall of Conſet in the county of Durham, from original records in that library, 
it is faid, the remains of St Cuthbert were inſpected during biſhop Flambard's 
epiſcopacy. Theſe are the author's words: © In this biſhopp's time, anno 1104, 
being the fifth year of K. Hen. I. after the deceaſe of the holy St Cuthbert 


cc 
cc 
cc 


* Symeon, p. 260.—Angla Sacra. 


+ See vacant three years and four months. ——Ranulph Flambard, nominated by the king 29th May, 
A. D. 1099; conſecrated 5th June. Ob. 5th September 1128. | 


Officers of the See during Biſhop Flambard*s time. 
High Sheriff, — Philip fil. Haimonis. | 
Temporal Chancellor,—Upon Turgot's promotion to the See of St Andrew's, the biſhop having a mind 


to leſſen the privileges of the prior and convent, beſtowed the offices of archdeacon, vicar in ſpiritua- 
lities, and temporal chancellor, on three ſeveral perſons, contrary to the ordonance of his predeceſſor. 


Conſtable of the Calle, — Roger Conters. 
Roger, ſon of Roger lord of Sockburn, 


Randa! 4 MSS. 
Randal's MSS., 


me 418 yeaTres, 
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« 418 yeares, upon occaſion of the incredulity of certaine prelates, doubting 
“ that the corpes of St Cuthbert could not, by ſo many yeares, continue uncor- 
« rupted ; others affirming and avouching the incorruption thereof: At what 
« time alſo the new church, founded by biſhoppe William, being almoſt finithed, 
« and the ſaid holie corpes was to be transferred into the fame, the holie ſepul- 
“ chree was, by certaine ſelected and reverend monks of Durham, about ten in 
« number, opened, and the holie body, with all things about the fame, found 
« whole, ſound, uncorrupted, and flexible; all parts thereof with natural weight, 
« and full ſubſtance of fleſh and bloode and bones; from whence proceeded a 
e moſt heavenly fragrant ſmell ; which bleſſed body was brought forth, and dili— 


&« gently ſearched and tryed to be uncorrupted and whole as aforeſaid, in the 


« preſence and view of certaine noblemen and others, both of the clergy and 
« laity, to the number of forty perſons and above, ſuch as were thought moſt 
« worthy and fit to be eye-witneſſes of lo rare and reverend a ſpectacle. The 
« holie corpes was alſo, immediately after the ſearching thereof, with ſundry other 
« holie reliques found therewith, brought forth in proceſſion with great folemnity, 
« before all the aſſembly of people, and carried round about the ſaid new church, 
* and there reverently placed within the ſame, in a goodly ſepulchree, prepared 
% for that purpoſe. This was done upon the fourth of September 1104. The 
“ ſolemn feaſt of this tranſlation, yearly celebrated upon the ſame day. “.“ 
In Gul. Meld. de geftis Pontif, 1. 3, are theſe additional particulars : That his veſt- 


ments ſhone with a degree of ſplendor ; there was a rich chalice upon his breaſt, - 


the upper part of which was gold, the foot of onyx; a gentle ſweat ſtood on his 
face, and between his arms the head of Oſwald was reſted +. 
After the death of biſhop Flambard the See continued vacant for near five years; 
during which time the monks finiſhed their church at Durham. 
The temporalities of the See were in the cuſtody of the two before-mentioned 


barons, during the time it was vacant: In the year 1133 the king appointed his 
chancellor | 


G ALF R I PD, ſurnamed R U F U Ss, 


to this biſhopric, who was conſecrated by archbiſhop Thurſtan at Vork on the 
6th day of angus and he came to his caſtle at Durham on the tenth f. 


After the biſhop had poſſeſſed the See upwards of two years, the king departed 


this life, whoſe character was blended with a variety of paſſions. Of his avarice 
the palatine of Durham had experience: He made virtuous profeſſions at his co- 
ronation, but the ſweets of eccleſiaſtical revenues were irreſiſtible. His other 
propenſities did not reach theſe northern parts, and therefore are paſſed over in 
lence. Notwithſtanding his great attention to a ſettlement of the ſucceſſion of 
the crown, yet Stephen earl of Bologne, his nephew, ſupported by the influence 
ot the biſhop of Wincheſter, although he had taken an oath of ſubmiſſion to Ma- 


* Mr Allan has printed a few copies of this tract for his friends. + Let. Col. v. iii. 
£ Lel. Col. v. its 
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tilda, the king's daughter, aſpired to the crown, and, on the 26th day of Decem- 


ber 1135, twenty-four days after king Henry's death, was proclaimed king of 
England. In his coronation oath he ſwore to fill the vacant biſhoprics without 
delay, and leave the temporalities to the hands of eccleſiaſtics, and that he would 
aboliſh the tax of dane-gelt “. 

David king of Scotland received the news of Stephen's acceſſion with the greats. 
eſt indignation. He had taken an oath on the behalf of the empreſs Matilda his 
niece, and was determined to ſupport her rights. He levied an army with all poſ- 
{ible expedition, and, entering Northumberland, poſſeſſed himſelf of the caſtles 
of Wark, Alnwick, and Norham. He lay before Bambrough for ſome time, 
but was not able to reduce it: Therefore, raiſing the ſiege, he proceeded to 


Newecattle, which was ſurrendered to him. His further progreſs was ſtayed by 


ting Stephen's approach, who by haſty marches, in the beginning of February 

1136, reached Durham before it was affailed by the Scottiſh army. King David 

Had his head-quarters at Newcaſtle ; and whilit the two ſovereigns lay within this 
{hort diſtance, peace was concluded between them. By the treaty, David agreed 
to give up the fortreſſes he had reduced in Northumberland, on having ceded to 
him Carliſle and Doncaſter f. Lord Lyttleton , from Huntingdon's account, 
ſpeaks of Carliſle ; but the local and cotemporary authors above referred to are 
moſt to be credited. Thoſe places were to be added to the earldom of Hunting- 
don, which was reſigned by the king of Scotland to his ſon Henry, and was then 
ratified. King David then made a claim, in favour of his fon, of the earldom 
of Northumberland, whoſe title he deduced from his own marriage with Maud, 
the eldeſt daughter of Waltheof, earl of Northumberland, by Judith, the Con- 
queror's niece. But the earldom being proved not to paſs by inheritance, but by 
royal gift, king Stephen then only engaged, that if he thould thereafter determine 
to diſpoſe of the earldom to any perſon, he would cauſe prince Henry's claim, in 
right of his mother, to be fairly heard before his judges. This evaſive anſwer did 
not ſatisfy the king of Scotland, who, about Faſter in the following year, whilſt 
Stephen was abſent on his continental affairs, aſſembled his army, determining to 
poſleſs himſelf of Northumberland. Odericus Vitalis ſays, a plot was in agita- 
tion for maſſacreing all the Normans in England, and to deliver the ſceptre to 
king David, -who was the neareſt in blood of the Saxon line, But this ſtrange 
ſtory is not ſupported by any other author ||. On information of the motion of 
the Scottiſh army, the northern earls aſſembled the forces of their ſeveral diſtricts, 
and made Newcaſtle the place of general rendezvous. 'Thurſtan archbiſhop of 
York had a conference with the king of Scotland and prince Henry at Roxburgh, 
and made a truce with them for a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities till king Stephen's re- 
turn. On his arrival, in the month of December following, king David ſent 
ambaſſadors to the Engliſh court, demanding the ſurrender of Northumberland, 
which king Stephen peremptorily denied; on which hoſtilities immediately com- 
enced. | 
* Sym. Contin. p. 261,—Ang. Sac. p. 709. 


+ Ld Lyttleton's Hiſt. of Hen. II. v. i, p- 306. 
ton's Hiſt. Hen. II. v. i. p. 507. 


+ John and Rich. of Hexham. 
!! .Odericus Vitalis, I. xiii. p. 912, —Lyttle- 
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So ſoon again was this unhappy country expoſed to the miſeries of war. Such 
excels of cruelty and depredation were the reciprocal practices of the belligerent 
powers as diſgrace humanity z and are not exceeded by the moſt barbarous and 
unculiivated ſavages yet diſcovered. 


The Scottiſh king made no delay in marching his troops to the borders. "The 


ſiege of Wark was his firſt object; from whence he led his forces into the heart. 
of Northumberland. A great part of this army conſiſted of raw and. undiſci— 
plined men, a mixed multitude, of barbarous and uncivilized manners, who ra- 


vaged and deſolated the country with the flerceſt cruelty, as far as the Tyne. 


Richard Haguſtal, c. 316, ſays, This infamous army was made up of Normans, 


Germans, Engliſh, Northumbrians and Cumbrians, men. of Tiviotdzie and Lo- 


donea, of Picts, vulgarly called Norwegians, and Scots. To oppoſe the invaders 
king Stephen led forth a powerful armament of horſe and foot, and reached Wark. 
about Candlemas 1138. 'The Scots army, on his approach, retreated from Nor- 


thumberland, ſtudiouſly evading an action; and at the ſame. time attempting to 


delude the king of England to Roxburgh, and lead him into a ſnare... But infor- 
mation being had of the project, Stephen eluded the deſign; and, having ſpoiled 
the eaſtern borders, returned to England, in his way taking Bambrough out of 
the hands of Euſtace Fitz-John, whoſe fidelity he ſuſpected. It is ſaid * the king's. 
ſpeedy return was occaſioned by the jealouſy he entertained of the fidelity of ſome. 
of his barons, and that many of his ſoldiers refuſed to bear arms in Lent. But a 
more probable cauſe was the.great ſcarcity of proviſions. The retreat of the Engliſh 
army gave immediate opportunity to the Scots to renew their enterprizes, and they. 


accordingly laid waſte the eaſtern part of Northumberland, which before eſcaped: 


the fury of the ſword. They alſo proceeded into the eaſtern part of the county, 
of Durham, and there committed the like depredations and acts of cruelty +. 
Ihe king of Scotland was advanced to the environs of the city of Durham, 


when a ſedition ariſing among his troops, and alarms being propagated of the ap- 


proach of the Engliſh forces, the army retreated, and, in their way, laid fiege to 
the caſtle of Norham, in which were only nine knights with their retainers,. 
who, in ſuch extenſive works, were not able to ſuſtain a long ſiege ; and, be- 


ing unrelieved by the biſhop, ſurrendered on terms of life and liberty, and return-. 


ed to Durham. The Scottiſh king, poſleſſed of this valuable fortreſs, the key of 
that part of the epiſcopal territory, propoſed, in terms to the biſhop of Durham, 
that he ſhould renounce his allegiance to Stephen, and ſwear fealty to the empreſs, 
on which condition he would reinſtate him in the poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Nor- 
ham, the damages the works had ſuſtained in the ſiege being firſt repaired. But 


the biſhop refuſing to comply with theſe propoſals, the town of Norham. was re- 
duced to aſhes, the fortreſs diſmantled, and the outworks demoliſhed... The Scot- 


vlh king, reſtleſs in his- avowed purpoſe, about the time of harveſt, made his pro- 
zrels into Yorkſbire. He left troops to blockade Wark Caſtle, deſtroved the corn 
and produce of the country in his rout through the neighbourhood of Bambrough; 


* Rich. Hag. p. 317. 


T.yttl. Hiſt, Hen, II. p. 127.—John Hag.—Cont. Sym. Dun® 
c. 261.—Rich. Hag. p. 317,—&c t n b. 182 J g-—Cont. Sym. Dun 
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and when he entered the county of Durham, he was joined by a large reinforce. Wl 
ment from Galloway, Cumberland, and Carliſle, by which his army was aug. 7 
mented to near the number of 26,000, He was oppoſed near Northallerton b xe 
a much inferior body of men, led by Thurſtan, the venerable archbiſhop, then 
far advanced in years, with the nobles and chief men of the province; and the ll 
Scottith army was totally routed with great flaughter. The king and his ſon, by 
a hafly flight, eſcaped to Carliſle “, not without much hazard to the prince, who 
was hard preſſed by his purſuers. The remains of David's army, in their flight 
homewards, were every where cut down by the enraged inhabitants, in revenge 
of the horrid barbarities they committed in their late inroads. Beſides theſe ca. : 
lamities, the mixed tribes of people which formed the routed army, and had on! 
one great object in view, plunder and rapine, under their ill ſucceſs, quarrelled, 
and much bloodſhed enſued. 
No greater evidence need be brought of the ſavage practices in the warfare 
of thoſe days, than appears in the injunction Alberic biſhop of Oſtia, the legate MW 
of pope Innocent II. laid on K. David and his people: * That all the women cap- Mili 
< tives, taken in the late incurſions, ſhould be ſet at liberty: That, in future ex- 
< peditions, they ſhould refrain from the violation of churches, and ſpare from 
cc the ſword women, infants, and perſons in old age.” Dreadful ideas ſucceed 
to theſe reviews: How diſgraceful to the age, that theſe injunctions ſhould be ne- 
ceſſary among Chriſtians ! 
It appears that the blockade of Wark Caſtle was ſtill continued, until its ſur- 
render was confented to by Walter D*Eſpec, lord thereof; who, deſirous of pre- 
ſerving ſo gallant a garriſon, directed that his people ſhould capitulate on any terms 
the enemy would grant. On the ſurrender, the fortreſs was deſtroyed. 

What 1s before mentioned of the legate, was but a ſmall part of the good 
works he effected; for, by his intermediation, a peace was concluded between the 
nations, in which it was ſtipulated, that the earldom of Northumberland ſhould 
be immediately granted to prince Henry, the king of England retaining the for- 
treſſes of Bambrough and Newcaitle. The laws and cuſtoms of Northumberland 
were agreed not to be changed, but to remain in full force; and the prince, in 
right of his earldom, was to have no authority or juriſdiction over the palatinate 
of Durham and the lands of St Cuthbert, or Hexhamſhire. The city of Dur- 
ham, in the month of April 1139, was honoured with the preſence of the mem- 
bers in this convention, when the articles of peace were agitated and agreed up- 
on. Maud, Queen of England, with many fouthern barons, on the part of the 
crown of England; and prince Henry, with ſeveral Scottiſh barons, on the be- 73 
half of David. From thence the queen of England and prince of Scotland re- 5 
paired to Stephen at Nottingham, where the treaty was ratified f. Ei. 

A degree of power, not noticed before in the hiſtory of this See, appears to IR 
have taken place during Galfrid's epiſcopacy. The ingenious and Reverend Mr 
Mark Noble, who lately publiſhed two diſſertations on the epiſcopal coins of Dur- ; 
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ham, ſays, When Stephen uſurped the crown, he was obliged to indulge his 
« encroaching ſubjects with many parts of his prerogative, to prevent their re- 
ce yolting ; the principal of which was, that of coining their own money; a pri- 
« vilege at once diſgraceful to himſelf, and injurious to his Kingdom “.“ 

« The biſhops of Durham, neither before the Norman conqueſt, nor after- 
« wards, until the reign of K. Stephen, had any mint; nor does it appear that 
„any money whatever was coined in this city till that period f. It may therefore 
« he concluded, that the epiſcopal mint at Durham had its commencement in the 
*« reign of that king, but whether by grant or uſurpation, is not certain; but 
« probably the former, as the then biſhop, a perſon of great conſequence in the 
« ſtate, eſpouſed Stephen's cauſe, and rendered him many important ſervices 4, 
« for which he might receive of that king a grant for a mint: And this, it is 
** preſumed, was the fact; for, after his death, when this See was vacant, Eme- 
- ricus archdeacon of Durham, and Philip de Ulecote, the cſtodes of the biſhop- 
<« ric, accounted to the king for 18 J. 11s. de proficuo cuneorum ||.” 


Hiſtorians have not named our biſhop in any active part during the troubles 


which happened in the time of his epiſcopacy ; not even in the battle near North- 
allerton, called the Battle of the Standard; at which St Cuthbert's banner is not 
mentioned to have been diſplayed with thoſe of St Peter, St John of Beverley, 
and St Wilfrid of Ripon. He ſeems to have occupied his time in ſpiritual 
works, and employed his money in edifices for the ornament and defence of his 
See. He built the preſent chapter-houſe for the convent at Durham; and de- 
parted this life in his caſtle there on the 6th day of May 1140, having poſſeſſed 
the See eight years. He was interred in the chapter-houſe. His peaceable tem- 


per was not more praiſe-worthy than his ſtri& adherence to the reigning prince; 


by which means he ſecured the hberties of his palatinate 5. 


* Stow, from Roger de Hoveden, a cotemporary author, p. 147. 

+ Durham does not appear as a place of coinage, upon any of the Anglo-Saxon money, in Sir Andrew 
Fountaine's plates; upon the pennies of K. Canute, lately diſcovered and publiſhed by Mr Gough ; upon 
any of the ſovereign type of K. Edward the Confeffor, thoſe of K. Harold II.; nor upon the canopy pen- 
nies ef K. William the Conqueror, found near St Mary-Hill church in London, and given in the 4th volume 
of the Archzologia, communicated by the Rev. Dr Griffith; nor in Mr Snelling's View of the Silver Coin- 
age of England until the reign of K. Hen. III. 


＋Galfrid had been chancellor of England in the reign of K. Hen. I. He was conſecrated Oct. 6. 1128; 
and, in 1139, he defeated David king of Scotland. He was appointed general by Thurſtan archbifl.op of 
Tork, K. Stephen's lieutenant in the north; the primate, by illneſs, being incapable of commanding, the army. 

N. B. It is to be wiſhed Mr Noble had quoted his authority for this aſſertion. It is totally contradictory 
to ſeveral of our beſt hiſtorians. His name is not even mentioned at the Battle of the Standard, 


li Madox Hiſt. Exchequer, quarto edit. vol. i. p. 303. 


Guardians of the Biſbopric during the Vacancy of the See. 
Hugh de Hamunda-Villa ; Gaufrid Eſcoland; two barons of the biſhopric.—Le/ang. 


Oicers ef the See in the Time of Biſhop Galfrid. 
Halfrid, alias Geofrey, ſurnamed Rufus, biſhop ; conſecrated 6th Auguſt, 11523; ob. 6th May, 1140. 
Conſtable of the Caſtle, Roger Coniers. | | 


Scneſcal.— This was an office by patent. In the Saxon age he was called Capitalis Seneſcallut Friſch, 

and, as ſuch, held all the courts belonging to the lordihips within the palatinate, and was allowed to 
dane and enjoy all fees due and cuſtomary for the ſaid ofiice: Aud all the biſhop's builiffs and tenants 
were enjoived to aid and aſſiſt him in bis office. Henricus oc. 1129. V. Mon, Anvgl, —— Pau dat's MSS, 
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In this prciate's time, Coken was given to the church of St Cuthbert by one 

+ a a prieſt, In the year 1138, Algar the prior died, and Roger ſucceeded 
im. 

The feries of civil broils which ſucceeded the peace made with Scotland, though 
the ſouthern parts of the kingdom were in the utmoſt dif raction, do-not appear 
to have aftected Durham and Northumberland. Stephen had imprudence enough 
to irritate his people, to ſpread that deſolation over the country which ever fol- 
lows the cruel footſteps of civil war. The prelates, grown into an inſufferable 
height of inſolence, juſtly provoked his rage. But for him to defy the very power 
by which he aſcended the throne; to oppoſe thoſe who held in bondage the con- 
ſciences of the people, and, from that influence, a popularity and power danger- 
ous to combat, was an act of the higheſt imprudence. The {ſtrong caſtles the 
prelates, as well as barons, had erected, and their attending on the court with a 
great train of armed followers, ſhewed the tremendous moment was not calculated 
or oppoſition. Had the king, with leſs intrepidity of mind, ſuffered the danger- 
ous agitation which was then fermenting to ſubſide, he might have corrected the 
inſolence of his ſubjects at ſome more tavourable ſeaſon, and ſecured his autho- 
rity without incurring thoſe calamities his raſhneſs produced. He was not en- 
dowed with a competent ſhare of wiſdom to manage the critical incidents of this 
criſis. The original error committed in the beginning of his reign, required 
much prudence to correct; for the caſtles he permitted his ſubjects to fortify, now 
became ſo many centers of rebellion and rapine, and places of refuge for crimi- 
nals of all ranks. One conſequence enſued from theſe ſtruggles in the ſtate, that 
David king of, Scotland attempted to ſecure the biſhopric of Durham for the cauſe 
of his niece the empreſs, which occaſioned much diſtreſs and affliction in that 
territory, though it was not involved in the general calamities of the ſtate. 

At the time of the late biſhop's laſt ſickneſs, he had with him his chaplam, 
one William Cumin “*, who was ſtiled the king of Scotland's chancellor. Percei- 
ving the biſhop's diſſolution was approaching, he gained the confidence of thoſe 
about his perſon, and particularly fuch as had the cuſtody of the caſtle, who en- 
tered into a confederacy to deliver up the palace and tower to him immediately 
on the biſhop's death. He concealed his project with the greateſt aſſiduity from 
the prior and archdeacon, and made a journey to the court of Scotland, to con- 
ſult his ſovereign's pleaſure, and obtain his aſſiſtance in gaining the biſhopric. 
During his abſence the biſhop departed this life; and, in the night following tus 
death, (it not being poſſible to Keep the corpſe otherwiſe), the bowels were drawn, 
and the body embalmed. In order that the prelate's exit might not be ſuſpected 
abroad, when the prior and archdeacon came to the caſtle, in their uſual manner, 
to pay their viſit, they were refuſed admittance. His death was kept ſecret until 
the Friday ſollowing, at the end of which time the clamour of the people being 
great, the rumour of the prelate's death having gone abroad, they prepared for 
his funeral, as if he was juit dead, and he was interred on Sunday. On the Sun- 
day following Cumin returned to the caſtle, armed with the powers of the king 


* Contin, Sym. Dun. p. 253. —Ang. Sac. 
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of Scotland, who favoured his project; and, by every in : | 
he induced the people to ſubmit to his authority 4 Fordun 888 25 Fa: * ng 
\offeſlion of the caſtle by the command of the empreſs. He ex 2 4 fone 
difficulty in gaining over ſeveral of the moſt powerful of the er ayer Jabra 
ſtanding Robert Brus and Bernard Baliol had deſerted the Scottith ſta . f 
fore the battle of Northallerton, on David's refuſing to retire by wg og 
they propoſed, in order to fave the horrid carnage of the day, and fou bt ee 
Stephen's banner. They were the firſt who appeared on behalf of ie vor 
whoſe nominee they eſteemed Cumin, in order to protect the palatinat 1 2 
were joined by Euſtace de Baliol and Hugh de Moreville. 7 ewes ok f oy 
argument, or threat, they could ule, they endeavoured to influence th perſuaſion, 
archdeacon to elect Cumin to the biſhopric ; which they ſteadily refuf r {anne 8 
inconſiſtent and irregular. All efforts proving vain, it was 4 — t . fuſe 
the legate; and perſons were appointed by Cumin's party whe wed og 
act impartially in this buſineſs. But the legate gave judgment acainſt f bars n to 
ſion, and pronounced an interdict againſt Cumin, if he ſhould Ny th wc bl 
pal function without a due election. Notwithſtanding theſe oppoſt 5 5 15 
prepare. - _ _ im ſtaff and ring from the n mn 3 ; 88 8 
John the Baptiſt; and he would have aſſui : 
the troubles of the ſtate obliged the emprels, — — rea Renk, had not 
partizans, previouſly to leave London. Robert, an archdeacon of c en corn 
8 mw = r N _ biſhopric, returned to Durham, bearing a 
tters, directed to the chapter, requiring their nomination of Cumi 
with the empreſs at Wincheſter, and a party 1 CE e He was 
it was near Michaelmas before he hank oy) 1 1 gat; 0 that 
1 Scotland, who had arrived a ſhort time before him e 2 e 
e therefore immediately entered the caſtle. He found the pri ee, eee 
together with the old archd 3 ; | the prior and convent, 
ore eacon, ſtill remaining inexorable to ever 
N e king of Scotland therefore left Cumin in poſſeſſion of the caſtl Son on wg 
the temporalities of the See for the empreſs; the king pledgi bi as cuſtos of 
8 that they ſhould ſuffer no injury under the N of Cu + oy 
Cor, ther de Tie dps px gg bl pes. ple: 
| iſhop, received the homage of all the b - * 
de Coniers, and made the burgeſſ 8 all the barons, except Roger 
5 a geſſes of Durham ſwear a by 8 
eee fs cen, A pre i 
alice, and baniſhed him the county. Wit 7 
he el to York, and Gumin, with infatable reſentment, defroye his potions 
Knee Bb J laid his 5 e difficulties, at length approached the king's : 
juries before the throne and the! gang. Fg ae 
manded to make reſtitution; but he deſpi e legate, Cumin was com- 
which were pronounced agai t hi e deſpiſed all the anathemas and ſentences 
by the abbot of Roxbur 5 5 im. Inſidious offers were then made to the prior 
"IR : , ed unavailing. At lens prior 
by the abbot of Roxburgh, bur proved unarailing. At length, a monk arrive 
cret confidence Boe oe 2 6 an Pa ri 1 a ee 00s 0 
3 abroad to accompliſh a project 127 
12 
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had concerted between them, and which afterwards came fully to light. A proper 
time being elapſed, the monk returned, bringing forged letters of the pope, with 
a counterfeit ſeal, reſembling the apoſtolical ſcal, by whtich the holy See expreſſed 
ſatisfaction at Cumin's election, and commanding Henry biſhop of Wincheſter, the 
legate, no further to moleſt him in his epiſcopal function. Cumin then ſent him 
to David king cf Scotland, with equally forged letters, wherein the pope expreſſed 
his approbation of the oath the king had taken to the empreſs Matilda, and that 
Cumin ſhould hold the biſhopric of Durham, by her appointment. It is in no 
ways ſurpriſing a ſcheme thus executed ſhould deceive the king, who immediately 
cauſed the letters to be entered among the records of the kingdom. He preſented 
the monk with a palfrey, and gave him other marks of his royal munificence, and 
then diſmiſſed him. Richard abbot of Melros, ſuſpicious of the fraud, and zea- 
ous for the honour of the holy See, to which thele letters appeared to him truly 
derogatory, ſet about, with great circumſpection, to diſcover the artifice ; and at 


length brought the monk to confeſs the whole device, to which. he declared he 


was inſtigated by Cumin. Innumerable injuries were deviſed againſt the convent 
by the uſurper. He had the cuſtody of the city gates, ſo that he prevented all 
meſſages being ſent or received by the monks. He frequently prohibited bringing 
in proviſions, and ſtopped their ſervants. He had poſſeſſion of the chapter-ſeal, 
and uſed it as his pleaſure dictated. He built a ſtrong caſtle at Northallerton, 
which he gave to William his nephew, who eſpouſed the niece of the earl of 
Albemarle. | 

In the third year after biſhop Galfrid's deceaſe, the meſſengers, ſent to Rome 
by the prior and convent, returned with letters from the holy See, commanding 
them within forty days to elect their biſhop; and if they could not do it in the 
church at Durham, on account of Cumin's uſurpation, then that the ceremon 
ſhould be performed in the archiepiſcopal church of York, or in ſome other adja- 


cent church. Cumin was not informed of this mandate: He beſet the roads with 


troops, and iſſued orders that the people of the country ſhould watch the motions 
of the brotherhood ; and if any of them were found abroad, to bring them to 
kim. Notwithſtanding all his precautions, ſome of the convent eſcaped to York, 
and there, in the chapel of St Andrew, on the 14th day of March 1143, elected 


WILLIAM DE 8 BARBARA, 
dean of York, to the See of Durham *. 


The biſhop elect being abſent at a council then held in London, was ignorant o 
the tranſaction; but was met on his return at Wintringham on Humber, by the 
prior, archdeacon, and others his electors, who informed him of the tranſaction, 


* Contin. Sym, Dun. p. 273.— Ang. Sac. p. 713» 
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and, with great reluctance, he ſubmitted to the dignity. At Eaſter following he 
was ſummoned to attend the legate, who examined the nature of his election, the 
authority on which it was grounded, together with the royal aſſent thereto, and 
then performed the ceremony of his conſecration at Wincheſter on the 2oth day of 
june 1143; from whence he returned to York. Cumin had the audacity to fend. 
his letters, ſealed with the chapter ſeal, not only to the aſſembly in which the bi- 
ſhop was elected, to forbid his election, but allo to the legate, to prohibit his con- 
ſecration 3 which being diſregarded, he perſecuted the members of the convent, and 
other clergy, with the utmoſt virulence. He turned his reſentment againſt Roger 
Coniers, who perſiſted in denying his homage, and, afraid of violence, fortified 
himſelt at Biſhopton, where he had his manſion. Cumin gaining intelligence of 
this procedure, ſent thither a great force to diſpoſſeſs him; but they failed in their 
enterprize. The biſhop being invited to take poſſeſſion of his dioceſe, many flocked 
to him at Biſhopton, where he remained ſome days, and received the voluntar 

homage of thoſe who came thither, treating all moſt graciouſly who reſorted to 
him“. Roger Conters, and the barons who had attached themſelves to the biſhop, 
with an armed force eſcorted the prelate to Durham, hoping Cumin. would relent 
of his evil deeds, or might be reclaimed by thoſe who were in the biſhop's aſſociation; 
but they were totally miſtaken; for Cumin abſolutely refuſed to liſten to any terms 
of accommodation; and ſending forth an armed force, in an hoſtile manner, for- 
bade their approaching the walls of the city. When the biſhop's meſſengers inform- 
ed him of thoſe circumſtances, he retired to the church of Egidius at the hoſpital 
of Kepyer, founded by bithop Flambard, a little way diſtant from the walls of the 
town, where he reſted all night. In the morning, Cumin's men forced the gates 
of the church, and committed various outrages. It would be tedious to purſue all 
the circumſtances of the narrative given by the continuator of Symeon's hiſtory, of 
the acts of violence committed by Cumin's people. The biſhop made his retreat 
to Biſhopton ; and the uſurper's troops were indulged to purſue every excels the 
wantonneſs of cruelty, or the avarice of plunder, inſtigated ; fo that to follow this 
author's fine fimile, © like the foreſt, over which the deſtroying locuſts have paſſed, 
where neither flower or verdure is ſpared, a dreary deſolated ſolitude marked the 
** lavage progreſs.” Not content with acts of rapine and waſte only, thoſe amongſt 
them moſt ingenious in wickedneſs deviſed horrid tortures for their miſerable vic- 
tims, ſuperior in infernal invention to thoſe practiſed in after ages in the ifland of 
Borneo; fo that, in the very language of this author, © throughout the city inceſ-- 


ant groans were echoed, and death appeared in a variety of horrid forms.” The 


biſhop about Michaelmas made a nearer approach to Durham, and took poſſeſſion. 
ot a place of ſtrength, erected for his ſecurity at Thornley. Whilſt the biſhop lay 
there, Euſtace Vitz-John and Stephen de Menyll entered into a truce with Cumin, 
who engaged to ceaſe from further acts of violence until after the octaves of the 
Epiphany. Cumin certainly agreed to this truce in hopes of ſome conceſſions in 
his favour ; dilappointed of which, as ſoon as the time was almoſt clapſed, he re- 


* Contin. Sym. Dun. p. 263. 
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newed his former cruelties. He ſeized the perſon of - Humphrey de Thorp in his 
own houſe, and carried him away from Durham; and a ſum was required for his 
redemption. After Eaſter he ſent a detachment of troops to ravage the lands of 
Bernard Baliol, who held a large diſtrict on the banks of Tees, now known by 
the name of Bernard Caltle, with its extenſive appendages, from whence they 
brought a rich booty, and ſome priſoners, which they put to the torture. A truce 
was made with Curain, by the interceſſion of the archbiſhop of York and bithop 
of Carliſle, until a meſſenger could be ſent to the holy See for inſtructions in 
what manner an accommodation could be effected ; during which time Cumin 
was to hold poſſeſſion of the caſtle, with one third of the revenue of the lands 
between Tyne and Tees; and every thing elfe within the biſhopric was ſurrender. 
ed to the biſhop. 
New troubles aroſe, in which Hugh the ſon of Pinton, the biſhop's ſewer, was 
a party. The biſhop had paſſed into Northumberland on his epiſcopal duty, and, 
returning to Jarrow, was belet by a number of. inſurgents led by Cumin's ne- 
phew ; but, by the valour of thoſe in the biſhop's retinue, who gallantly defend- 
ed the wall which ſurrounded the church, he was ſaved from being made a pri- 
ſoner, which was then attempted. The biſhop from this inſtance thinking himſelf 
inſecure on the ſouth of Tyne, retired privately to Lindisfarne. Hugh ſurren- 
dered the caſtle of Thornley to Cumin's nephew, on agreement that he ſhould 
marry his niece. 'The biſhop had placed ſome hopes ot ſuccour in the earl of 
Northumberland, who had entered into a compact with him for putting him in 
poſſeſſion of his biſhopric ; but Cumin found means to elude the terms of that a- 
reement. Cumin's nephew, collecting all his adherents, began to fortify the 
tower of the church of Merrington, and to defend it with a vallum and outworks ; 
but three of the biſhop's barons, Roger Coniers, Geoffrey Eſcolland, and Bertram 
de Bulmer, immediately beſet the place with the troops they could muſter. Some 
of the people fled at the approach of this force, others betook themſelves to the 


church, which they had ſurrounded with a vallum and ditch, and, ſtanding upon 


the tower, annoyed thoſe approaching with their arrows and javelins: But the 
aſſailants ſcaling the windows, whilſt others ſet fire to the edifice, the whole party 
within were taken priſoners. Cumin's nephew was ſeized, on the firſt day he be- 
gan this work, with a diforder which terminated in a delirium, in which he expired 
in great miſery. The time of Cumin's truce with the earl of Northumberland 
being expired, he levied an army, with which he accompanied the biſhop to Dur- 
ham. Cumin's ſoldiers in the mean time reduced the hoſpital and church of 5t 
F.oidius to aſhes, with the whole village belonging thereto ; alſo part of the bo- 
rough of Elvet, belonging to the convent, they burnt to the ground; and the 
carl's ſoldiers, following their footſteps, deſtroyed the remainder. The earl then 
proceeded to Thornley with his troops, where the caſtle was ſurrendered to him; 
but he refuſed to deliver it up to the biſhop, and placed his own people in garriſon 
therein, who began to make depredations in the lands they ought to have protect- 


cd, and did much injury in the biſhopric. The unhappy prelate finding no faith 


in the promiſes of men, in deep affliction for the adverſity which ſeemed to belet 
5 him 
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him on every hand, retired to Newcaſtle, whilſt the earl marched back into his 
own country. Theſe various accounts place the Caſtle of Durham in the light of 
a very ſtrong ſortreſs, as none of the parties eſpouſing the cauſe of the biſhop at- 
tempted to aſſail it. The king of Scotland, ſoon after the biſhop's arrival there, 
came to Newcaſtle to treat with Cumin for the ſurrender of the Caſtle of Durham 
to him. The parties met at Gateſhead ; but Cumin gave the king no hopes of 
his compliance; and, returning to Durham, began to treat with Roger Coniers 
for a compromiſe. 

The biſhop had little faith in ſuch a treaty ; but, being compelled by extreme 
neceſſity, he determined to return to Durham, where Roger Coniers held the city, 
and Cumin expected him to be received by the convent. But ſo it is Providence 
brings forth events, unforeſeen by the moſt exalted wiſdom of mankind : When 


the biſhop, accompanied by the archbiſhop of York, and biſhop of Carliſle, en- 


tered the city of Durham, on the feſtival of St Luke, Cumin, in deep contrition 
of his offences, proſtrated himſelf at the biſhop's feet, and voluntarily delivered 
up the caſtle, together with the whole territories of the palatinate, without any 
proviſion being ſtipulated in his favour; and took an oath to make good the da- 
mages the See had ſuffered by his intruſion, as far as in his power lay. Thus, 
after a long excluſion from the See, to which he had been duly elected and conſe- 
crated, after mnumerable injuries and ſorrows, through the interpoſition of Pro- 
vidence, the biſhop was received in peace to the poſſeſſion of his biſhopric ; on which 
occaſion the ſolemnities were performed with great rejoicing. Some authors have 
alledged, that, on Cumin's ſurrender, the biſhop granted the honour and Caſtle of 
Northallerton, with their appendages, to Richard his nephew. 

The biſhop was elected in the chapel of St Andrew in York on the 14th day of 
March 1143, and was conſecrated at Wincheſter by the legate the 2oth day of 
June following: He was excluded from poſſeſſion one year and four months b 
Cumin's uſurpation, and was not enthroned until the 18th of October 1144, after 
ſurrender of the caſtle, and lands of the palatinate, as before related “. 

The biſhop had full exerciſe for that benevolence of ſoul for which he was re- 
markable, in reſtoring the ruined churches and public buildings of his biſhopric, 
and alleviating the diſtreſſes his people ſuffered in the late civil broils. 

The troubles which diſtracted the ſtate do not ſeem to have reached this diſ- 
trict after the biſhop was ſettled in his See; ſo that his whole time was full of lei— 
ſure to purſue the works of charity and munificence. He held the See nine years 
and five months ; and, on the 14th day of November 1152, reſigned his ſpirit to 
Heaven, and was interred in the chapter-houſe. He is deſcribed as being a perſon 
ot good ſtature, with venerable grey locks, remarkable for his hoſpitality and libera- 
lity to the poor, of exemplary manners, true piety, much wiſdom, and great per- 
ſpicuity of judgment. He was endowed with profound knowledge in the ſeveral 
branches of literature of that age, and graced it with perſuaſive eloquence. Ever 
intent on works of charity and the ſervice of God, the divine countenance he is 


Lel. Col. v. ii. p. 333, 391. 


deſcribed 
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deſcribed to poſſeſs inſpired every ſpectator with religious love and veneration, 
The more he was irritated, the greater moderation and excellence of manners he 
diſplayed. He gave no diſturbance to the monaſtery, or to his provincials ; and 
with-held from the church no part oi its ornaments or poſſeſſions. His memory 
went down to poſterity, diſtinguiſhed with uniform virtue and propriety “. 

In 1149 Roger the prior died, and Laurence ſucceeded him. 

During the late prelate's epiſcopacy, various ſtruggles were made in vain by 
the empreſs Matilda to recover the crown of England ; and, after a variety of 
misfortunes and perils, at laſt ſhe eſcaped to Normandy. 

Henry, the empreſs's eldeſt fon, having attained his age of ſixteen years, a 

vouth of a lively and enterpriſing genius, being acknowledged by the powerful 
party in his mother's intereſt as heir to the throne of England, was ſent over 
from France by his father Geoffrey Plantagenet, according to the prevailing cuſ- 
tom of that age, to receive the order of knighthood from his grand-uncle the kin 
of Scotland. On the prince's landing in England, he was attended, by all the 
powerful barons of the north who were in his intereſt, to Carliſle, where he was 
met by the Scottiſh monarch. The ceremony of the prince's receiving the order 
and badges of knighthood was performed with great pomp + on the 22d day of May, 
in the year 1149, at Carliſle, in the preſence of a numerous aſſembly of grandees 
of both nations. On this occaſion the prince took an oath, that, when he ſhould 
aſcend the throne of England, he would confirm to David and his heirs the 
territories which he and his ſon then held in England, together with Newcaſtle on 
"Tyne. The prince remained eight months at David's court, improving himſelf 
in the art of war, and in the liberal arts and ſciences, which were cheriſhed there 
at that time equally with the moſt poliſhed ſtate in Europe. 
During the time of the late biſhop, Oſbertes, vice-comes, who held, of the gift 
of biſhop Flambard his uncle, the manor of Middleham, in full ſynod, with the 
biſhop's aſſent, gave to the prior and convent of Durham, the church of Middle- 
ham; and the biſhop afterwards confirmed the ſame by his charter f. 

In the year 1152, Henry earl of Northumberland departed this life, to the great 
allliction of his father, and the whole nation of Scotland; who, from his many 
virtues, had cheriſhed infinite hopes in his ſucceſſion to the crown. William, the 

rince's ſecond ſon, took the earldom of Northumberland. 

A multitude of propitious circumſtances flowed in upon prince Henry, the ſon 
of the empreſs, which united to increaſe his influence and power. His father re- 
ligned to him the duchy of Normandy ; and, by his deceaſe in the following 
vear, he came to the inheritance of Anjou, Touraine, and Maine. Ihe next year 
he gained Guienne and Poicteu, by his marriage with Eleanor, the divorced queen 
of Louis, ſurnamed the Young, king of France. Ihe prince's greatneſs could 
not be overlooked by the king of England: He grew ' jealous of his encreaſing 
fame, and entertained fears for the ſucceſſion of the crown, which he wiſhed to 
cave to his ton Euſtace. He deviſed ſeveral proiedts to ſecure the ſucceſſion ; 


# Arg. Sac. p. 718. Les. Cos. v. ii. ＋ Mon. Ang. v. ii. P. 846. 


and, 
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and, among others, obtained an aſſembly of the prelates and heads of the clergy, 
to whom he propoſed having his ſon crowned in his life-time. The aſſembly ob- 
jected to this unprecedented er eſpecially Theobald archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury ; which irritated the king to ſhut up all the members of the aſſembly in 
the houſe in which they then were, and to ſurround it with guards, till they ſhould 
yield to his requeſt. The archbiſhop effected his eſcape, and fled into Normandy, 
which totally overthrew every hope the King had entertained. The proceedings 
of the king on that occaſion, and ſome ſeverities exerciſed on many of the em- 
preſs's old adherents, determined the prince to paſs over into England, in order 
to ſupport his party, and aſſert his rights. In this enterpriſe he was ſo ſucceſsful, 
that at length the king found himſelf reduced to the neceſſity of declaring prince 
Henry ſucceſſor to his crown; at which time it was agreed Stephen ſhould reign 
during his life. This compact took place in the year 1153; and in leſs than a 
year the king died, and Henry, with the univerſal approbation and congratula- 
tions of his people, aſcended the throne. The civil broils and diſtreſſes of 
Stephen's reign, are teſtimonies of his folly and incapacity. He was not 
endowed with qualifications for ey a great and powerful nation, whoſe 
ideas of liberty began to revive from the accumulated ruins which were derived 
from the Norman acceſſion *. 

The See of Durham having hecome vacant by the death of William de Sancta 
Barbara, a diſſention aroſe in the monaſtery, touching precedency and authority, 
which ſomewhat impeded the election of a prelate. But, in the month of Fe- 
bruary, in the year 1153, the prior and convent unanimouſly elected thereto 


HUGH DE PUTEACO, PUSAZ, or DE PUDSEY +, 


a ſecular prieſt, nephew to king Stephen ; and the biſhop of Wincheſter, then 
treaſurer of York, and archdeacon of Wincheſter, a youth about the age of 


| * William de Sancta Barbara, biſhop; — elected 14th March 1742 ; conſecrated zoth June 1143; prirate- 
7 enthroned 18th Auguſt 1143; enthroned duly, 18th October 1144; ob. 14th Noveniber 11 52. 
Officers of the See during the Time / this Biſhop. 
High Sheriff, —Oſhert, nephew of Ranulph.— Mon. Angl. tom. ii. p. 846. 
Conſtable of the Caſtle, — Roger Coniers.—--Randal's MSS. 
| MSS. Eccl. Dunelm.— Ang]. Sac. p. 719. 
+ No author has told us the place of his birth, or the name of his father, 
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twenty-five years. The electors formed great hopes, that, from his illuſtrious 
birth, he would, with much virtue of mind, ſupport the dignity of his See, and 
maintain its liberties and privileges. The election being made known to the 
archbiſhop of York *, he, with the abbot of Clarevalle, and ſeveral other digni- 
tied eccleſiaſtics, highly cenſured the convent for an act of arrogance and pre- 
ſumption, in attempting to chuſe a biſhop without the metropolitan's conſent. 
Whether this was the real objection, as a matter of infringed prerogative, or it 
was in oppoſition to the court, there is no determining: But, in the reprehenſion 
the convent received, they were told, in the election of a biſhop, neither perſo- 
nal beauty, or any partiality of favour, ought to be admitted as conſiderations; 
but the chief motives ſhould be an approved life, and exemplary virtues. It 
appears that the age of the prelate ele& was a chief argument uſed againſt him, as 
being much inferior to what is ſtipulated in the canon; and his behaviour was 
thought too ſecular and unclerical. No wonder, indeed, theſe particulars ſhould 
prevail powerfully in the archbiſhop's mind againſt Hugh. He was a monk of the 
Ciſtercian order, a perſon of great religious ſeverity, and, in his own life, a ſtri& 
diſciplinarian, never yielding to any verſonal indulgence, and conſtantly wearing 
ſackcloth next his ſkin. He was rigidiy conſcientious ; that is, he carried every 
form and ceremony to the greateſt degree of punctilio; and as he maintained the 
higheſt dignity of example, ſo did he in precept. 
reſerved . 

When the archbiſhop found his remonſtrances availed not with the convent to 
induce them to revoke the act of their chapter, he loſt all moderation in his re- 
ſentment, and broke out into the moſt ſhameful vehemence, pronouncing an ex- 
communication againſt all the parties concerned therein. The biſhop of Win- 


cheſter, who had the king's concurrence, was the only prelate that appeared pub- 


licly on the ſide of the eleCtors 1 


Under this anathema, the biſhop and convent made application to the king, 
entreating his interceſſion with the archbiſhop for a revocation of the ſentence ; 
but he remained inflexible to all the arguments of the ſovereign, and Euſtace his 
fon ; proteſting he would not remit the fame, unleſs all the parties, with ſincere 
penitence, would ſubmit themſelves to the judgment of the church of York. Ap- 
plication was then made to archbiſhop Theobald, the pope's legate in England, 
who granted them an abſolution in the church of Beverley : But, as ſomething 
was to be done to conciliate the mind of the archbithop of York, they were ſen- 
tenced firſt to ſubmit to the penance of the whip, within the precincts of that 
church. Wharton, from Geoffrey of Coldingham, ſays, this act did not add any 
thing to Hugh's merit of conſecration; and that the convent, who made this ri- 
diculous ſpectacle to the public, looked upon it as an act of the greateſt decorum, 
deſpiſed the reproaches of the vulgar, and eſteemed thoſe perſecutions as merito- 
rious ſuFerings for the liberties of their church ||. This ceremony was no ſooner 
ended, than the biſhop elect, with prior Laurence the archdeacon, and ſeveral 


| * Henry Murdac, a pupil of St Bernard, the famous abbot of Clairvaux. 
+ Stubb's Act. Pont. Ebor. Col. 1721. } Ibid. | Ibid. p. 720. 


He was auſtere, diſtant, and 
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incipal people of the dioceſe, ſet out for Rome. Geoffrey, in an ironi— 
„ ſtile, relates the circumſtances of the journey; and ſays, 
« the reverend troop took the attention of all people as they travelled, who bleſt 
« the incomparable church to which ſuch illuſtrious perſonages belonged.” The 
archbiſhop of York ſent his proxy to Rome, to prevent the ſucceſs of the tra- 
vellers : But pope Eugenius the Third“, who was of the Ciſtercian order, and 
with whom their adverſary would have had great intereſt, was lately dead, and 
Anaſtacius, or Athanaſius, the Fourth, elected in his ſtead, a total ſtranger to the 
archbiſnop; which propitious event procured them an honourable reception. In- 
deed the death of the abbot of Clarevalle, and the archbiſhop, did not contribute 
a little to the eſtabliſhment of our biſhop, as all further oppoſition ceaſed there. 
After ſome little examination, Hugh received his conſecration at Rome, on the 
vigil of St Thomas the Apoſtle. : ; | 

As they haſtened to return to England, prior Laurence WAS ſeized with a mor- 
tal diſeaſe, and died at a village in France, from whence his remains Were ſome 
ſhort time afterwards brought to his church at Durham, and interred in the cime- 
tery yard with his brethren. The biſhop, impatient for his return, haſtened for- 
ward with ſuch of his attendants as were not wanted to be with the corps of Lau- 
rence, and with great joy reached England. On the ad day of May 1154, he 
was enthroned at Durham, with univerſal aſſent; and, in the ſame year, Abſolon 
was elected prior . : 

Geoffrey deſcribes the biſhop as being a great diſſembler ; that his countenance 
and character were affected; his ſpecious virtues and profeſſions of honour were 
hypocritical and deluſive. He charges him with a baſe weakneſs, a cupidity of 
detraction, from which he poſſeſſed an car open to all the invidious tales of dit. 
contented and malicious men; who, to win his favour, and aggrandiſe them- 
ſelves, repeated to him whatever fell from the prior, or any of the convent, either 
in ſecret or in jeſt : So that his averſion and wrath were in a little time highly pro- 
voked againſt the members of the chapter. The ſecrets of the convent were un- 
folded to him, and his paſſion for evil communication was gratified with ever 
vexatious tale malevolence could repeat, or cunning pervert, to ſuit the habit of 
lis mind. The conſequence was unhappy ; he withdrew from the religious body 
every degree of confidence ; day after day he wore a. countenance of greater au- 
iterity, and at length totally refrained from all converſation and intercourſe with 
the convent, in which he had formerly ſhewn himſelf very happy. At length no- 
thing was done with impunity. Many of thoſe minions who ſerved his baſeſt 
principles, and poiſoned his car with adulation and ſcandalous reports, were Pre- 
icrred to offices, in contempt of the prior and convent, and, in ſeveral inſtances, 
by an uſurped authority. Prior Abſolon, though educated abroad, is not repre- 
ſented as a man of great parts or erudition, and, under the contentious ſpirit of 
tre biſhop, ſuffered many of the privileges of the church to be infringed f. 

In the latter end of the year in which the biſhop returned from Rome, king 
Henry the Second, on the demiſe of king Stephen, aſcended the throne, His 


* He was alſo a pupil of St Bernard's, and an old friend of archbiſhop Murdac. 
T Ang. Sac. p. 720. | f Ibid. p. 721. 
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firſt attention appears to have been placed on thoſe ſources from whence the evils 
of the former reign were chiefly derived; and, in conſequence, he cauſed the 
caſtles which were fortified by the prelates and barons, in the time of king Ste- 
phen, to be diſmantled, and many of them totally deſtroyed. He did not at that 
time diſturb the fortreſſes of the See of Durham; but, as an early inſtance of 
his favour, granted to the biſhop a continuation of the liberties and privileges of 
his palatinate *. | 
The reduction of the caſtles was followed by the king's revoking all the grants 
of crown lands, which were weakly and indiſcriminately diſpoſed of by his prede- 
ceſſors. Northumberland and Cumberland came within the claſs of thoſe grants 
which he reverſed ; and, notwithſtanding the oath he took at the time he received 
the honour of knighthood, he inſiſted on thoſe territories being reſigned by the 
crown of Scotland. King David had been dead ſome ſhort time, and Malcolm 
his grandſon, then a minor of tender years, on the throne, was under regency, 
But thoſe territories were not re-aſſumed, without the king of Scotland havin 
Huntingdon ſecured to him; for which purpoſe it was taken from Simon de Liz 
the Third, deſcended of the king's mother by her firſt huſband. It was not long 
before diſputes were fermented between the ſovereigns, a murmur and diſcontent 
ariſing among the Scots for the loſs of ſo large a tract of territory. Henry or- 
dered the fortifications of Wark to be reſtored, and ſtrengthened with additional 
works. But the matters of difference cooling between the nations, peace was 
maintained during the life-time of Malcolm, who falling into a declining ſtate, 
died at Jedburgh in the year 1165, in the 25th year of his age, and 13th 
of his reign. He was ſucceeded by his brother William, ſurnamed the Lyon. 
He had imbibed the moſt inveterate hatred againſt the Engliſh during the laſt year 
of his brother*s life, for the injury he conceived his country ſuſtained by taking 
away Northumberland. From the time of that event there was no ſettled peace 
ſubſiſting between the nations; for though open hoſtilities were ſuſpended by re- 
eated truces, yet frequent inroads and depredations were reciprocally committed 
en the borders. King William made ſeveral demands of reſtitution of Northum- 
berland, to which Henry evaded giving any definitive aniwer ; amuſing him with 
diſtant promiſes of referring the matter to his council, when he was at leiſure from 


the broits he was involved in by Becket archbiſhop of Canterbury, the French 


king, and his own turbulent barons. To theſe ſucceeded domeſtic troubles of a 
very ſerious nature. Prince Henry, the king's eldelt ſon, in inutation of a uſage 


* The lands and privileges falſely claimed by the men of Northumberland during the life of the former 
biſhop, king Henry II. by a confirmatory charter, grants, “ Deo & Sancto Cuthberto & eccleſiæ Dunelm. 
„% & Hugoni epo. & omnibus ſucceſſoribus ſuis quietas & liberas & imperpetuum. 

K. Hen. II. aifo granted by his charter, ** Deo & Sancto Cuthberto et eccleſiæ Dunelm. et Hugonr Dun- 
% em. epo. onne's terra. & conſuetudines et legen 2 guietuclir es ce quibus omnibus ſeiſila erat predicta eccleſicr, 15 
« pg primus Millu ep'ns fuit vive & moriuuts. Et. ff ip/a difſuifiiaeſt de ſupra biclis rehus cito reſai, t, 
And commands ** ut itz bene & griete et houariſice teneat pred cus Hugo © us Duneim. ficut pri u, Will us ep'us 
& Ranulſus ep'us anteceſſares ſui inquam melius vel liber ius tenuerunt uno die vel una note.“ : 3 

Alſo, by another charter, grants to the ſame biſnop.—“ Omnes liber tates caufiie. udines et quietaneis 
that his predeceſſors had in the times of any of the former kings - and commands that he have ere 
'* bonarifice et quiete applicationes navium de parte ſua in Tina, —— Extracts from the Rolls at Durham. 


long 
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long held in France, had been ſolemnly crowned, it is alledged, with a view of 
ſtrengthening the king's family againſt the conſequences of a papal excommuni- 
cation and interdict, with which this kingdom was much threatened ; a bugbear 
in thoſe days tremendous to the greateſt monarchs. 'The prince had eſpouſed 
Margaret, daughter of the king of France, and with her paſſed over to Normandy, 
and thence to the French court, where the wild and unbounded ambition of the 
giddy youth was wickedly cheriſhed, and ſtimulated to break forth into open ex- 
ceſſes. He was induced as much by the inſtigation of his mother, as his own de- 
ire of greatneſs, to ſet up a claim to his father's diadem; and preſumed to 
avow an intention of depriving him of the throne of England. Under a promiſe 
of ceding Northumberland and Cumberland, he engaged the king of Scotland in 
his enterpriſe. In conſequence of this contederacy *, the Scottiſh king led a 
great army into England, in the year 1173, beginning his campaign by the ſiege 
of Wark. To form an idea of the people who committed the moſt cruel depre- 
dations in this expedition, take Ralph de Diceto's deſcription- This army, he 
ſays, © conſiſted of an infinite multitude of men of Galloway, who were remark- 
« ably ferocious and daring ; were ſwift of foot by daily exerciſe, being alſo na- 
« ked: They were dextrous at throwing the lance: or javelin, which they could 
« caſt to a valt diſtance with great exactneſs; and, for cloſer fighting, were arm- 
<« ed with a ſhort poniard.” The Caitle of Wark not being eaſily reduced, they 
raiſed the ſiege, and went before Carliſle, where they were equally unſucceſsſul. 
From thence they advanced into Yorkfhire, having a free paflage allowed them 
through the palatinate of Durham by the biſhop: Richard de Lucy, who then 
held the office of juſticiary, and Humphrey Bohun, conſtable of England, advan- 
ced with an army to oppoſe the Scots, who retired at their approach; and ſoon 
after a truce was entered into by the mediation of the biſhop of Durham, to con- 
tinue to the end of the approaching feſtival of Eaſter; for which Northumber- 
land paid to Scotland 300 marks f. In the beginning of April the king of Scot- 
land again entered Northumberland with an army of 80,000 men. A detachment 
ravaged Cumberland, and took moſt of the caſtles in that diſtrict. Warkworth 
and Harbottle Caſtles in Northumberland were reduced; but at Pruddoe, on the 
ſouth banks of Tyne, a caſtle of Odonel de Umfreville, the Scots met with a 
brave reſiſtance, which itaid their progreſs ſo long, that the northern Englith ba- 
rons in the king's intereſt levied a great army; on whoſe approach the Scots re- 
treated towards Alnwick. Whilſt the king of Scotland lay in that ſtation, he ſuf- 
fered his army to be deranged, broken into diviſions, and detached to pillage the 
country; whilſt, unſuſpicious of danger, the king retained but a-ſmall-party near 
him for his guard. Thus circumſtanced, the king was ſurprized by 400 horſemen 
lent from Newcaſtle f, under the command of Robert de Stuteville lord of Knareſ- 
brough, Ranulph de Glanville, and Bernard Baliol ||; Walter de Coventree adds 
to theie, Gul. de Streteville, Will. de Veſey, Ra. de Tilley conſtable, of the family 
of the archbiſhop of York, and Odonel de Umfreville. A thick tog concealed. 


* Ford. l. viii c. 21. Chr Melros, &c. + Hoveden, Lel. Col. v. iii. 


Scala Chron lib ii. Lel. Col. v. ii. p. 532. Gul. Nubr, lib. ii. c. 33. He names Stute- 
ville, Glanville, Baliol, and Gul. de Veſey. 


the 
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the approach of this gallant troop, but yet left them doubtful of the danger which 
might be at hand. Under this circumſtance, it was the general opinion of the party, 
that it would be molt prudent to deſiſt from the enterpriſe. But Baliol, of an in- 
trepid ſpirit, encouraged them to advance; the fog ſoon after diſſipating, the 
found themſelves in ſight of the Caſtle of Alnwick, and diſcovered the king, wit 
a guard of about ſixty horſe, taking the air, unſuſpicious of danger. The Scots 
did not take notice of their Pac, preſuming they were a party of their own 
troops returning from pillaging the country. When they were advanced ſo near 
as to render further deception impracticable, they diſplayed the Engliſh ſtandard ; 
on which the king of Scotland, diſdaining to turn his back on danger, with great 
bravery ſpurred on his troop, and charged the Engliſh. His horſe was killed un- 
der him, his party overpowered, and he, being made priſoner, was hurried away 
by his conquerors, who brought him to Newcaſtle that night. Benedict of Peter. 
borough, ſays, on the day the king of Scotland was ſurpriſed, earl Duncan, with 
a diviſion of the Scottiſh army, entered Warkworth, which they reduced to aſhes, 
putting the inhabitants to the ſword, without diſtinction of age or ſex; that 
they forced open the church of St Laurence, and the parſonage houſe, where they 
butchered about 100 men, beſides women and children. Gul. Nubr. ſpeaking of 
the king of Scotland's negligent ſituation, has thoſe words; ſuo quippe tam wvaſ- 
to, quamvis minus conglobato, circumvallatus exercitu, concluſam illam paucitatem facile 
abſorbendam efſe a circumfuſa multitudine, nec ambigere dignabatur * From New- 
caſtle they removed their royal captive to Richmond Caitle, a place of greater 
ſtrength and ſecurity, there to be detained till the king's pleaſure ſhould be known, 
This event threw the whole Scottiſh army into the utmoſt confuſion. Making a 
retreat with all expedition to their reſpective diſtricts, like ſavages, without re- 
ftraint, they fell upon the inhabitants of the borders with renewed cruelty, and 
cut off all their Engliſh fellow ſubjeQs in their paſſage +. 

Before the commencement of the differences between the prince and his father, 
in the year 1166, in the 12th year of the reign of K. Hen. II. the biſhop of Dur- 
ham, by royal mandate, was required to make a return of the military ſervice 
within his juriſdiction of the old and new feoftment, that an aid might be levied 


for the marriage of Maud the king's daughter; to which precept a return was 


made to the king's exchequer of the perſons, with their ſeveral ſervices, in the 


tollowing order f. DT 
A Hen. II. 129 A. D. 1166. , Henrico regi Anglor. duci Normannie & Aqui- 


tanie, comiti Andegavie. Domino ſuo Kariſſimo Hugo Dei gratia Dunhelm. 


« *epiſcopus ſalutem et fidele ſervitium. Precepit nobis, domine veſtra ſublimitas, 
«© quad literis noſtris extra ſigillum pendentibus vobis mandaremus, %% milites 
« haberemus de veteri feoffamento, et de novo, ſcilicet anno et die, quo Henricus vivus 
« & mortuus, et poſt mortem ejus; nos vero juxta preceptum veſtrum, vobis 


„ mandamus. 


* Gul. Nubr. lib. ii. c. 33. P. 192. oct. ed. T Ibid. lib. ii. c. 34. p. 193. 
4 Ex libro rubro in Scaccario. | 
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In Lincolnſhire tenent de veteri Feoffaments. 


« Richardus de Haya, . - = _ feod. 2 militum. | 
„Hugo Wac, - a a j*- i 
« Hugo Pencon, „ - - — — bf 
« Philippus de Kima, - 7 a - — 3 — | 
« Galfridus de Cadinton - — 263 2121 —ů— I 
In Eborumſbire. | N 
« Willelmus de Perci, - - — —4 | 
4 Willelmus Follard, i 5 * 3 # 
« Hedardus de Gardhum, (alias Garthum) = dimid. mil. $i 
“ Gilebertus de Bardulebi, (alias J - — dmid. mil. 
„ Filius Roberti de Bonavill, — —— dimid. mil. 
« Gilebertus Hanſard, 1 milit. nona p'te minus, quam Jor- q 
. Janus Hairun tenet. (alias Heron). (| 
«© ſordanus de Hameldon quartam partem 1 milit. de veteri z 
“ feoffamento, & tantundem de novo. 1 
„ Radulphus Noble feodum 1 militis de novo. | 


* Ultra Teſan in Domino beati Cuthberti tenent de veteri Feoffamento. 


*« Rogerus de Coneres, Wo” - — feod. 3 militum. 
© Robertus de Mandaville, - - - 5 — 
“ Wiltelmus de Veſci, - - = 3 
„Filius Bertram de Bulem. (alias Bulmer) — 5 — 
„ Willielmus filius Oſberti, — - — —3 — 
* Thomas filius Willelmi - - — — 2 — 
* Romanus de Helton, (alias Hilton) — 
Elias de Eſchan'land, (alias Aſhland aut D*Eſcotland) — 2 mil. & tertie- 
| _ Þ'tis unius. 
“ Rogerus de Aldn. (alias AE - — 2 militum. 
“ Galfridus filius Richardi, — — 1 mil. & dim. 
* Adam de Muſtiers, - = © — 1 militum. 
Hugo filius Pencon, - — 1 
„ Willielmus de Fiſburn. (alias Fiſſiburn) - —  — 
* Wiltelmus de Hepped, - — — — — 
* Rogerus de Heppligdene, - - — — 
* Radulphus de Wireceſtre, - - - — 1 — 
Henricus Pappede, — - m— — 
| Stephanus 
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Stephanus de Bulem. (alias Bulmer) - feod. 1 militum, 
* Galiridus de Torp, (alias Thorp) - 1 dimid. milit. 
* Radulphus Hagget, - = — — dimid. milit. 
& Filius Lucæ de Kevelane, - — dimid. milit, 
Filius Ilgeri Burdun, — — t'tiam p' tem 
: | 1 militum, 
4 Odo de Brembe, — — " — quartam p'tem 


I militum. 


„In ead. terra b'ti Cuthberti de novo tenent Feoffamento. 


e Galfridus Ernulf. fil — 8333 feod. 1 milit, 
Hugo Burellus, - - 1 1 milit. 
“ Robertus de Capella, « 3 dimid. milit. 
«© Gilebertus de la Leia, - - « , —— dimid. milit. 
«© Gilebertus Camerarius quintam p'tem 1 mil. & ex alia p'te X. partem 
unius. 


< Johannes Pincerna, t'tia. p'tem 1 mil. 
< Radulphus filius Roberti quartam p'tem. 1 mil. 


ce Super dominium vero n'rum de quo ſimiliter mandare precepiſtis nulla ſunt feo- 
da militum nec ulla debemus. Nam de hits omnibus etiam quos ſupra diximus 
<£ ſervitium tantum militum decem vobis debemus. Valeat dominus meus. 


** Richardus de Scales tenet Heſſeburn de dono Willelmi de Stoteville per feod, 

* 1 milit. quam Hepater eidem dedit *.” Lib. niger Scaccarii, p. 306. 
| Randal's MSS. 

It is obſervable, that no one within the earldom or wapentake of Sadberge is 
named in this return of knights; the moſt powerful in that liberty being Baliol, 
Brus, and Tailbois. This is another convincing proof, that the royal grants to the 
See of Durham did not anciently extend between Tyne and Tees. 

In 1171 Becket archbiſhop of Canterbury was aſſaſſinated; the king, to purge 
himſelf from the charge of being an abettor, ſubmitted to the moſt degrading 

enance. Notwithſtanding the intolerable arrogance and pride of this prelate, his 
miſerable exit, together with the time, place, and circumſtances of the murder, 
cauſed his errors to be forgotten ; and his memory, afterwards, was even held 
in veneration. The ſame day the king left Canterbury, the king of Scot- 
land was made his priſoner. On that very day the armament from Flanders, 
prepared to invade this kingdom, met with a ſtorm; the fleet was ſcat- 
tered, and many of the veſſels wrecked. Theſe were the rewards which, 


* Doubts abaut the Number of Knights Fees. | | | 
The biſhop of Durham was charged with ſeventy knights fees for the aid to marry K. Hen. IT.'s daughter, 
Maud, to the duke of Saxony. The biſhop acknowledged ten knights fees, and diſowned the other fixty. 
| Maddox Hiſt, Exch. p. 404. Baron. Angl. 122. 


according 
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ing to the ſuperſtition of the age, Divine Wiſdom was ſuppoſed to diſpenſe 
— of apprdbation of the moſt abject degradations of royalty. Ihe king 
loſt not a moment to purſue the correction of his diſſident barons; and, in 
leſs than a month, compelled them to ſurrender their caſtles and perſons. | * hilſt 
he remained at Northampton, his royal priſoner was brought before him, like a 
common malefactor or traitor, with his feet bound under the belly of the horſe 
on which he rode. Such were the manners of the times. The biſhop of Durham 
alſo came before the king at Northampton, to make his ſubmiſſion. He was the 
only prelate in the realm who had given cauſe to ſuſpect his loyalty. He had, in 
the former year, permitted the Scottiſh army to march throu h his territories 
without oppoſition ; and lately had ſent for a body of Flemings, conſiſting of 40 
knights and 500 foot ſoldiers, to come over into England, under the command 
of his nephew Hugh de Bar *. They landed at Hartlepool on the very day the 
king of Scotland was made priſoner ; the news of which event induced the biſhop 
immediately to ſend back the foot; but he retained the knights, and committed 
the care of his Caſtle of Northallerton to his nephew, with that force for its de- 
fence. It appears that the biſhop, ſoon after coming to the See, rebuilt, or other- 
wiſe greatly enlarged the works of Northallerton Caſtle, which, at that period, 
was one of his chief places of ſtrength. The biſhop, under the preſent ſituation 
of ſtate affairs, was glad to accommodate his offences with the king, upon any 
terms he could obtain ; to which end he paid a large ſum of money into the royal 
coffers, and ſurrendered his Caſtles of Durham, Northallerton, and Norham ; 
which latter place he had rendered very ſtrong, by reforming or rebuilding the 
Donjon tower, and ſtrengthening the outworks. 

The king, with the utmoſt expedition, haſtened into Normandy, where victory 
and ſucceſs every where attended his ſteps. He made peace on his own terms with 
the king of France, and received the ſubmiſion of his rebellious ſons, whom he 
treated with a clemency and heroic generoſity their offences did not merit. Whilit 
at Fallaiſe he concluded a treaty with the king of Scotland, whom he.carried with 
nim, firſt impriſoning him at Caen, and afterwards removing him to Fallaiſe; at which 
latter place he liberated him on very humiliating terms to the Scottiſh nation; not 
lels than doing homage, and ſwearing fealty for his kingdom, and other ſubmiſ- 
j1ons too tedious to relate. Soon afterwards the keepers of ſome of our northern 
fortreſſes were removed. Norham, which was in the keeping of Roger de Coniers, 
was committed to William de Neville; and Geoffrey de Neville was made gover- 
nor of Berwick J. The biſhop, to conciliate the mind of the king, who {till 
wore a frown on his former diſſidence, preſented him with a free gift of 2000 
marks, to induce him to ſpare his caſtles from deſtruction, and to purchaſe, 
tor his fon Henry, the royal manor of Witton. The manor was obtained, but 
he could not reſcue his Caſtle of Northallerton, which the king ordered to be ra- 
zed to its foundation f. | 

Not long after, at an aſſembly of the military tenants at Wincheſter, ſummoned 
to concert the King's intended paſſage into Normandy, it was adviſed by his coun- 


* Lel. Col. v. j P. 128. 


+ Rym..tom. U. p. 366. t Lel. Col. v. i. p. 132.—Loreq. 
D d cil, 


—— ——— 4. Wo 
* 9 * 


go upon A cruſade ; | "and, in provition for that expedition, a tax of one tenth was 


bly vehemently proteſted againſt it, and neither the ſoothings or threats of the 


mer proſperity forſook him: His embarraſiments were multiplied. Such truces 
as he could obtain, only ſerved to ſtrengthen his enemies; and at length his affairs 
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eil, chat the Caſties of Durham and Norham ſhould not be ſurrendered up to the 
biſhop, whote fidelity, during the king's abſence, was much ſuſpected * : But the 
keepers of thoſe fortreſſes were made to ſwear, upon the relics of ſaints, that, in 
caſe of the King's death, they would furrender the caſtles to the biſhop, on recei. 
ving orders from Richard de Lucie, the biſhop of Wincheſter, or the bithop of Ely; 
and. on the death of the biſhop, they ſhould reitore them to the church at Dur- 
am. m order that the rights of that church might not be infringed. It was alſo 
a part of that oath, that wherever they found robbers, or other criminals, in the 
biſhop's territories, they would bring them to juſtice $. 

A perfect harmony {ubfiſted between England and Scotland during the remain- 
ing pt of K. Henry's reign. Our bithop, with Ranulf de Glanville, medi 
A lettlement of the affairs of Galloway, in which they were ſureties for the 
conduct of Roland, who claimed that province, to and from the preſence of the 
two forercigns of England and Scotland, met at Carliſle on that matter. 

In 1188, the king of England entered into a compact with the French king to 


unpoſed upon his ſubjects, both clergy and laity. The biſhop of Durham was 
one of the commiſſioners appointed to collect it in Scotland. On this embaſly 
the Englith commiſſioners were met at Brigham in Northumberland by the king of 
Scotland, and a great aſſembly of biſhops, earls, barons, and inferior vallals. 
Though the king expreſſed his willingneſs to ſuffer the tax to be levied, the aflem- 


Engliſh ambatiadors could thake their determination. 
Whilſt the king of England was earneſtly preparing for this expedition, he was 


obliged to pals over into Normandy, to defend his dominions there againſt the at- 
tacks of France, united with the rebel forces of his eldeſt ſon Richard. His for- 


became fo critical, that he was obliged to ſue for peace, on terms to be dictated 
by the King of France. In the midit of theſe diſtreſſes, the king's youngeſt and 
favourite fon John, went over to his adverſaries. The king's mind and conſti- 
tation, weakened by ſuch ſevere exercife, could not ſupport this laſt ſhock ; anc, 
two days after ſigning the articles of peace with the king of France, he departed this 
life. His diſappointments threw him into ſo violent a rage, that he curſed the da 
of his ſon John's birth, and uttered the moſt horrid imprecations on his other ſons, 
which the biſhops then preſent could never induce him to revoke. As his diſſolu- 
tion drew near, he ordered his attendants to carry him into the church of Chi- 


* Lel. Col. p. 134-—ATg- Sac. p. 722. 
+ Carte regis Henrici Secundi de miffione fuſtitia regis in terram S. Ct bberti non confuetudine jed ex neceſſi t. 


Henricus rex Augliæ & d.] Norm. & Aquit. & com. Andeg. Juſtic. Vic. & omnibus Miniftris ſais de I bo- 
Tacit & de Nordbumberlanda lalutem Scintis quod concilis haronum meurum © epi/ci Dune m. ut lia, 
itte hor ver in terram S. Cut berti juſtrriam mmm, qui videat ut fiat juſticia ſecundum affifam mea e 
laironibns & murdratoribus, & robatoribus, nom quod velim wr trabutur in con ſuctudin m tempore mee ve! 
bredum ir rum, fed ad tem pus hoc facto pro prædicta neceftitate. Prin 71/0 quod terra B Cuthbert 
a babes; tb (ans & antun cumſuetuaine fout ungquam in bubuit —C zufr.—Archiepus Cant. Ric. 
Arch. P.ctar. Com. * Ric de Luci. Apad W ode too. MSS. Dr Hunter, and J. Gyil, Arm. 


Don. 
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non, where he then lay; and making ſome ſhort prayers, in a voice ſo low 2s not 
to be heard by the byſtanders, but by his geſtures conſtrued to be peꝛütential, he 
died there. It is faid his domeſtics forſock him after {tripping his corpſe, and 
leaving it naked before the altar. He was interred at Fonteveravd " 

Thus expired one of the greateſt monarchs of the age. He poſſefied the quick = 

eſt apprehenſion and judgment; had a valiant foul, and blended prudence, policy, 
and generoſity, with courage. Bleſt with a ſtudious mind, he enriched it with 
much erudition. Such illuſtrious characters were yet ſtained by ambition, inſatiable 
dye of fame, and an inordinate paſſion for the fair ſex. Rapin, from the authority of 
Brompton +, charges him with attempting the chaſtity of all he met, not except- 
ing the princeſs deſigned for his ſon's ſpouſe. In the beginning of his reign he 
was eſteemed the greateſt prince in Europe; but his fchcity was ſullied by t! 
intolerable arrogance of Becket, and brought to deſtruction by the crimes of his 
family. By his acceſſion, this kingdom became ſuperior to France; and he added 
greatly to its powers and honours by the conqueſt of Ireland. He died on the 6th 
day of July 1189, and in the 57th year of his age, having reigned upwards of 34 
years. 
Hie was ſucceeded by his then eldeſt ſon, Richard, ſurnamed Cecur de Lion; 
who, ſoon after his coronation, prepared for a cruſade; for which purpoſe he had 
2Tumed the croſs in his father's lite-time. Not content with the money his father 
laid vp for an expedition of the ſame kind, he made every effort to amaſs much 
treaſure, and did not hefitate to ſtoop to meaſures diſgraceful to his crown. He 
offered to ſale his caſtles, demeſne lands, and towns; and releaſed the king of 
Scotland and his heirs, with the kingdom of Scotland, from all ſubjection to the 
crown of England, for 10,000 marks of filver ; at the ſame time reſigning Rox- 
burgh and Berwick for ever. 

Whalit the king was making his preparations, the biſhop of Durham, enga- 
med with the zeal of the times, after the example of many other prelates and at 
bots, alio took upon him the vow and croſs, and; on his part, levied money for 
ihe expedition + He built himſelf a beautiful galley for his paſſage, togetber with 
ſeveral other ſhips to tranſport his retainers, retinue, and attendants. 
might exceed all the other prelates and leaders in magnificence, he alſo prep: 


EXC D Prepared 
tor dis journey, furniture, and neceflary implements for his kitchen, to- 
gether with other houſehold veſſels, all of ſilver. He made himſelf a throne, o: 
chair of ſtate, of admirable workmanſhip, in ſilver, highly ornamented. Jt is 
agreed by all hiſtorians, that, to raiſe ſupplies for this purſuit, he diſtreſſed his 
pet ple with grievous exactions and taxes. The king did not remain a ſtranger 
© Nis ſplendid preparations; neither could the money he had amaſſed, or his re- 
pentance of the naſty vow he had made, be kept ſecret. The king laid a ſcheme to 
aral himſelf of this knowledge. More defirous of the biſbop's gold than his per- 
:0nal ſervices, he moſt graciouſly propoſed to diſpenſe with his vow, in order that 


Repin, p. 243. —BDrompt. P.11: 1,—Hoveden. + Brompt..P. 1944, 11530, 1171. 
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he might remain at home, and take care of the realm, as one of the regents, in 
his abſence. His vanity was inſtantly kindled to a blaze, and his eyes were 
blinded by the proſpect of power, from diſcernment of the King's original pur- 
poſe in the application; who immediately, on the biſhop's acceſſion to his 
propoſal, applied to borrow the money the prelate had collected, as now 
being uſeleſs to him. This brought on a bargain for the purchaſe of the earl- 
dom, wapentake, and manor of Sadberge, to be annexed to the See of Durham 
for ever, together with the earldom of Northumberland for life, for which the 
prelate was to pay 11,0001. *. The young king, when he girt the biſhop with the 
military ſword, and conferred thoſe earldoms upon him, could not forbear his de- 
rilion of the inconſiſtent character; and, turning to his nobles, ſaid, . You ſee 
* what power I poſſeſs; I have made a young earl of an old biſhop f.“ From this 
period the biſhop of Durham, in right of Sadberge, aſſumed the dignity of a tem- 
poral earl, united with the epiſcopal function. For it was not only a creation of 
the title of earl of Northumberland that the biſhop was then honoured with, 
but with the local earldom of Sadberge too, which was granted in perpetuity to 
the See, whilſt Northumberland was only a temporary honour, extinguiſhable on 
the biſhop's death. In confequence of this grant, the biſhop, and his fucceſſors, 
aced the mitre of Durham with the earl's coronet, and diſplayed the ſword with 
the paſtoral ſtaff f. Theſe new dignities were not ſufficient to ſatisfy the prelate's 
ambition: He preſſed the king for performance of the terms originally propoſed, 
that he might have a more ſpecious and colourable excuſe for not performing 
his vow, and deſired the king to alledge, that he could not be ſpared out of the 
kingdom whilſt he was on his intended expedition ; and, for 1000 marks addition- 
al gift, induced the king to appoint him chief juſticiary of all England, and go- 
vernor of the caſtle of Windſor, with the adjoining foreſt. The pope's diſpenſa- 
tion was obtained, it is faid, by a ſimilar influence. Before the king's departure, 
England was divided into two diſtricts. Longchamp biſnop of Ely, chancellor of 
England, and legate from the See of Rome, was appointed regent over the ſou- 
thern department, and the biſhop of Durham over the diſtrict north of Humber. 
The biſhop's authority and magnificence was now at its height. He not onl 
poſſeſſed the official dignity of earl of Northumberland, but had obtained a local 
and perpetual earldom annexed to the See, and an additional diſtrict of great extent, 
by means of which he now held the whole territory between the rivers Tyne and 
Vees. Sadberge was granted in the year 1189, under the deſcription of the ma- 
nor of Sadberge, with the wapentake thereto belonging ; together with the ſer- 
vice of Peter de Carow of one knight's fee for Seaton and Overton ; Thomas de 
Amundeville, one knight's fee, for Coatham and Treitord ; Godfrid Baad, 
two parts of a knight's fee, for Middleton and Hartburn; with focha and facha, 


toll and theem, and infangtheof ; with all other liberties and free cuſtoms, and 
pleas of the crown, as the king held the ſame in his own hands, and as the biſhop 
held and enjoyed his other lands and knights fees within the biſhopric ||. 


The 
* Geof. de Cold. - Ang. Sac. p. 724. F Gul. Nubr. 
+ Richardus rex vendidit manerium de Sadberg Hugoni epiſcopo, Dunelmenſi pro 600 marcis, vendidit 
rex etiam Hugoni com.tatum Northumbriæ pro tempore vitæ ſuz. loved, - Lel. Col. v. i. p. 290. 


|| Richardus, &c, Sciatis nos dediſſe & conceſſiſſe & preſenti carta coufirmaſſe, Deo & bete Cuthberts 
& eccleſfis Dunelm. & Hugo Dune iu epic. charo conſanguineo noſtro & ſucceſſoribus ejus in puram & per- 
petuam eleeme ſyn', (pro animab' patris noſtri & anteceſſor noftrorum, & pro ſalute noſtra & , no- 
rorum, 
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The king ſoon after paſſed into Normandy to join the King of France, the biſhop 
attending him ſo far on his journey. On the bilhop's return, Longchamp, in con- 
ſideration of his ſuperior dignities, refuſed to admit him as his compeer in govern- 
ment; and, with artful pretences, decoying him to London, got his commiſſion 
into his hands, under pretence of examining how far his delegated authority ex- 
tended : And then alledging their contrariety of ſentiments and diſpoſition would 


perpetually embroil the ſtate, and impede the ſteps of government, he denied him 
a ſhare in the adminiſtration. An open rupture enſuing, the biſhop of Durham 
vas committed priſoner to the tower, on an allegation of his holding principles 
incompatible with the liberty of the people *. In this diſtreſs he could not avail 
himſelf of any project for redreſs. He had not liberty to ſend diſpatches to the 
king, and an appeal to his adverſary was uſeleſs. The only terms he could obtain 
his releaſe upon were, the ſurrender of the Caſtle of Windſor, with 1ts depend- 
encies, together with Newcaſtle, and the earldoms of Northumberland and Sad- 
berge; and to give his ſon Henry de Pudſey, and one of his chief barons, Gilbert 
de le? Leya, for hoſtages to enſure his peaceable behaviour. Under all theſe cir- 
cumſtances his impriſonment was only enlarged to the territories of Hoveden, 
from whence he was not to depart, under pain of being apprehended as a traitor Þ. 
Nothing could be more ſevere or humiliating to a perſon poſſeſſing fo arrogant a 
ſoul. The biſhop took the firſt opportunity of writing letters of complaint to his 
ſovereign ; to which he received in return the royal mandate to liberate him, and 
put him in immediate poſſeſſion of Sadberge : But imprudently ſending the in- 


ſtrorum, & pro ſtabilitate & incremento regni noſtri) manerium noſtrum de Sadberge, cum Wapentagiis ad idem 
manerium pertinentibus, & cum omnibus aliis rebus ad illud pertinentibus, tam in honoribus quam in terris. 
cultis & incultis, in viis & ſemitis, in pratis & paſturis, & ſtagnis & molendinis, in aquis & piſcariis, & 
ſervitium Petri de Carou & heredum ſuorum de feodo unius militis d' Seatona & Oveton, & ſervitium Tho— 
me d' Amundevill & heredum ſuorum d' feodo unius militis d' Coatham, & d' Treiford, & ſervitium filii 
Godfridi Baad & heredum ſuorum d' feodo duarum partium unius militis d' Middleton & d' Hartburne, quas 
terras nobis tenebant inter Tinam & Teiſam, cum omnibus aliis ad præd' feoda pertinentibus in excam- - 
bium pro ſervitio trium militum quod Philippus d' Kyme d' ipſo epiſcopatu in Lincolnſira tenebat, & 
pro feodo duorum militum quod Girardus d* Camul d' eod' ibidem tenebat, & pro feodo unius militis quod 
Baldwinus Wac & filius Rogeri d Ofenill ibidem in eod? tenebant; quare volum' & præcipim' quod præ- 
dict. Hugo epiſc. & ſucceſſores ſui pred. duo feoda militum & duas partes feodi unius militis cum præd. 
manerio d' Sadberge & Wapentagiis (ſicut prædictum eſt) teneant, habeant & poſſideant libere, quiete & 
honorifice, cum omnibus rebus ad ea pertinentibus, in bo/co & plano, cum ſocha & ſacha & toll & theem & 
infangtheif, & cum omnibus aliis libertatibus & liberis conſuetudinibus. & cum placitis ad coronam pertinenti- 
bus, ficut nos noftri in propria manu naſira habeamus, & ficut ipſe epiſe. habet & tenet alias terras ſuas & 
feoda militum in epiſcopatu ſuo ; & ut tam ipſe epiſc. quam ſucceſſores ſui diſponant d' honoribus & terris 
ad idem manerium pertinentibus ad libitum ſuum & voluntatem ficut d' aliis honoribus in terris ſuis in eod. 
epiſcopatu ſuo faciant. Hiis teſtibus, Bald wino Cantuar', Gualtero Rothomag' & Johan? Dublin, archie- 
piſcopis ; Regin' Bathon', Hugone Lyncoln', Johan' Norwich', Williel' Wigorn', Hugone Coventr?, Sel-. 
cido Ciceſtr*, Gilberto'Roffen”, Johan' Oxon?, epiſcopis; Dom? Johan” fratre Dom' Regis, Williel' d' Man- 
devill comite d' Eſſex, Roberto comite d' Leiceſtr', Hamelino comite d' Waren, Gualeramo comite d' War- 
wick, Williel' comite d' Arundeh, Richardo comite d' Clare, Williel' comite d' Saliſbur', Rogero Bigoto, 
& WillieP Mariſcallo dom” de Strigeill, Dat? anno 1 regni noſtri 18. die Decembris apud Gaitamont per 
manum Williel' d' Longo Campo Cancellarii noſtri 1189. ; 

In the tenth year of K. Rich. I. 1199, Hugh biſhop of Durham owed' the king rooo marks for the 


county or earldom of Northumberland, and 600 marks for the exchange of Sadberge. Mag. Rot. 10. R. 1, 
Rot. xc, a tit. Northumb.—Baronia Angl. 138. 


* In the 8th year of K. Rich. I. 1197, the biſhopric of Durham was in the king's hand: The enfoder ren- 
dered an accompt for the aſſized rent of the manors, and the tallage thereof; the aids of the churches and 
parſons, the penſions of the churches, the fines of clerks, eſcuage of knights, fines of fergeants, fines for lands, 
ſues of the baronies, to wit, the barony of Giles Hanſard, and the ſeveral baronies of Robert de Amun 
devill, Robert ſon of Meldred, Henry del Broch, Alden, Ewurth, Tremeldon, Herdewick, Sigeſton, and- 
Holton, and for the profit of the mine and cambium. Hiſt. Exch. p. 493. Et vide ibid. p. 495, ſub an- 
no 13 Hen. III. & ibid. p. 497, 448. Bar. Ang. 79, 80. | 

| + Scala Chron,— Lel. Col. v. ii. p. 534+ 
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ſtrument to Longchamp, he arreſted it, returning for anſwer, © He had 
«© a more certain knowledge of the king's will than could be conveyed to 
* him by written orders.” Hoveden “ and Neubrigenſis ſay, that, upon the 
death of Roger archbiſhop of York, the king ordered his officers to enquire in 
whoſe hands his effects lay, and to make ſeizure thereof. They having information 
that the biſhop of Durham had received 500 marks of the archbiſhop's money, 
made a demand, which the biſhop anſwered by N he had diſpoſed of it to 
the blind, lame, and indigent, according to the archbiſhop's order; which reply 
ſo enraged the king, that he commanded his Caſtle of Durham to be ſeized, and 
other ſeveritics exerciſed upon him. 
| Longchamp's adminiſtration was fo full of oppreſſion, that he was depoſed by 
the great men, who could no longer endure his ill conduct; and, ſoon after, 
the king, on repeated calls to return to his Cominions, left Paleſtine, where he 
purchaſed immortal honours by his puiſſant deeds. Attempting to paſs through 
Germany, on his return, with a ſmall retinue, he fell into the hands of Leopold 
duke of Auſtria, whom he had affronted at the fiege of Ptolemais, and by him was 
delivered over to his adverfary, the emperor Hen. VI. A large ſum of money was 
raiſed for his ranſom, of which our biſhop furniſhed the ſum of 2000 lb. of filver 4. 
On the king's arrival in England, the biſhop diſcovered a coolneſs in his car- 
riage he did not expect, and conceiving the earldom of Northumberland was 
the object of his attention, he voluntarily reſigned it into the king's hands, 
who appointed Hugh Bardolf to the cuſtody thereof 1. But this was not the matter 
which occaſioned the king's frown. The biſhop had ſpies upon his conduct, who 
lefſened his intereſt with the ſovereign by their whiſpers ; tor it got to the king's 
ear, that, under pretence of raiſing a ſupply towards redeeming him from captivity, 
he had extorted immenſe ſums from his vaſſals, a ſmall portion of which he had 
remitted ; on which account, the king deviſed repeated occaſions to impoſe various 
fir=s and penalties upon him, and this he did with greater ſeverity, as the biſhop 
did not even endeavour to conceal his riches, but proceeded in the building of Dar- 
lington church, and other religious works. Soon after the king went over into 
Normandy, in the year 1194, William king of Scotland was in treaty with him for 
the reſtitution of Northumberland, for a ſum of money; to fruſtrate which, and 
outhid William, the biſhop imprudently made an offer to him of 2000 marks ||, 
for the redemption and recovery of his former earldom and honours. From the 
authority of Geoffrey of Coldingham it appears, that Sadberge was a part now 
fought to be reſtored. The propoſal was accepted, and the king ordered the mo- 
ney forthwith to be ſent to him. But the biſhop, too wily to be entrapped by ſo 
weak an artifice, humbly beſought the king, by letters, to reſtore him to the earl- 
doms, and thereupon appoint a proper perſon to receive the ſtipulated ſum ; or, 
otherwiſe, petitioned him graciouſly to permit him to apply his money in religious 
works, for the benefit of his biſhopric. The king, as full of ſubtlety as his val- 
ſal, diſſembled with him, and wrote letters penned in ſuch deluſive language, that 


* Hoved. p. 351. ÞT Ang. Sac. p. 724. + Lel. Col. v. i. p. 292. 
|| Hoveden. | 5s 
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the biſhop. was induced to take a journey to London, with his money, on a pro- 
miſe not only of reſtitution, but of additional honours in che ſtate. He let out 
on this buſineſs about Shrove-tide, and, reſting at Crake, is ſaid there to have 
brought on his death, by eating to excels at ſupper of rich and ſurfeiting viands 
Though, he was taken ill there, he moved forward to Doncaſter ; where, finding 
his diſeaſe increaſing, and E to bear the motion of his horſe, he re- 
turned by water to Hoveden. He had attained. the age of ſeventy years, and yer 
teſtified the greateſt reluctance to dying. When his phyſicians told him the immi- 
nent danger he was in, he was not inclined to, truſt them, and graped hard at the 
"remnant of life. He cheriſhed the hopes of recovery by a miſtaken ſuperſtition : 
for Godric, the holy hermit of Finchale, having aſſured him he ſhould be blind ten 
years before his death, he conſidered the prophecy literally, and did not couceive 
it pointed out to him the blindneſs which pride and ambition ſhould involve him in; 
and thence, whilſt his eyes continued good, having faith in the hermit's words, 
he diſdained to think of ſettling his affairs, and preparing for death. But the ty- 
'Tant's attacks were no longer to be diverted : The biſhop's diſeaſe and bodily pam 
increaſed ; and, b 5 intreaties of his friends, he ſubmitted to have his laſt 
teſtament prepared, in which he endeavoured to make every atonement he was 
able for his exceſſes in power. He made reſtitution to thoſe in his palatinate whom 
he had diſſeized of their eſtates and poſſeſſions, with ample recompence for the 
injury. He reſtors d to the monks of Durham the lands and liberties which he had 
illegally diſpoſſeſſed them of; and, for recompence, added thereto the vill of 
Newton, which he purchaſed, and confirmed to them by charter. He bequeathed 
2000 marks. to the king, which was promiſed on reſtitution of Sadberge ; and, on 
the third of March 1194, he departed this life at Hoveden, and was interred, 
agreeable to his defire, in the chapter-houſe at Durham, with his predeceſſors +. 
In conſequence of his political character, and engagements in ſtate affairs, it 
was neceſſary to refer to this period, a view of his particular actions, religious 


* Ang. Sac. p. 725. 


The account given by Wil. Nubr. of the biſhop's ſupper at Crake, is in theſe words. © Venienſque ad 
 villam propriam, quæ dicitur Craet, dominica, qua .mos eſt ſacerdotibus caput quadrageſimalis jejunii 
* ſolemni uſu carnium prævenire; ibidem ſupra. virtutem corporis ſenilis, ingurgitavit ſe epulis, dum mi- 
“ ſer, cui nil ſapit venter, per ſaporum illecebram de numero fitate feculorum uſque ad gravamen proprium 
* ſaſcipere cogeretur. Cumque per vomitum vitio crapulz mederi voluiſſet; eo ipſo afflictus eſt magis.“ 
Lib. v. c. 8. p. 465. | 

f The firſt beginning of inſtitutions to benefices was in a national ſynod held at Weſtminſter, anno 1224 ; 
for patrons did originally fill all churches by collation and livery, till this power was taken from them by 
canons, Selden's Hiſt. of Tithes, cap. 6. 


We have a record of an inſtitution of biſhup Pudſey's to Whitfield church in Northumberland.——E. Spel- 
man, Gloſſ. P 457» 5 : | 4 
Hugo dei gra. Dun. epus. o'ibus archidiaconis ſuis clericis & laicis epatis ſui, ſalutem. Sciatis nos ad preſen- 
taco'em Rob'ti Capellani in eccliam de Witefeld quæ in feudo ſuo ſita eſt, canonice imperſonaſſe Rob'tum 
nepotem ſuum. Quare volumus & p*cipimus quatenus id. Rob'tus heat et teneat eccliam p*no%iatam lib'e & 
quiet tam in decimis quam in c#teris obvenco'ibs, ſicut aliqui ch'ci lib'ius et quietius in epatu noſtro ecclias- 
ſuis teneant ; falvis in o'ib's epa'libus conſuetudinib's. Teſtib's Joh'e archidiacono Simone Cam'ario, Hen, 
8 8 de Hoved. Walter. Capellano — Steph. Medico.— Williel. Elemoſinar. & multis aliis. 
Ca 1180.) | 2 | 
In dorſo chartæ antique ſcribitur. Preſentatio Roberti de Qwitefeld. 
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works, and acts of benevolence, within his palatinate. Prior Abſolon was ſuc. 
ceeded by prior Thomas in the year 1162, who engaging with the biſhop in a diſ. 
pute about the church of Allerton, a violent contention aroſe, in which the 
monks not ſupporting their prior as they ought to have done in protection of the 
rights of their church, was depoſed by the biſhop in the year 1163, and retired to 
the iſland of Farne, where he lived the life of a recluſe. He was ſucceeded 
Germanus, who enjoyed the office to his death, which happened in the year 1188, 
Hoveden ſays, in this year the biſhop made reſtitution to the convent of 200 marks 
and upwards, which, trom unjuſt lucre, he had retained in his hands two ' years. 
Bertram ſucceeded as prior, and ſurvived the biſhop. He revived the cuſtom of 
taking the abbot's ſeat in the chapter and choir, which his predeceſſor had diſuſed, 
Notwithſtanding the diſſentions which ſubſiſted at firſt between the biſhop and con- 
vent, it appears they afterwards were reconciled, and on terms of amity, the bi- 
ſhop making ſeveral valuable donations to the church. _ ee 

He granted them Muggleſwick in exchange for Hardwick; alſo granted them, 
in reſtitution, a certain vill and lands in Norhamſnire, called Scoreſwarch and Wa- 
terings *, which he had held for ſome time in their deprivation. CASE FIT] 

About the year 1180, he granted the foundation-charter of the priory of Finchale, 
which place was given to the monks of Durham by biſhop Flambard, and added 
new privileges thereto ; together with a grant of the vill of Haſwell for the better 
ſupport of the monks there. He alſo built a chapel to the memory of Godric 
the hermit 4. ieee 

He granted a charter to the burgeſſes of Durham, that they ſhould be for ever 
exempt from the cuſtoms called in-toll and out-toll, and from marchets and he- 
riots; and to have the like free cuſtoms as Newcaſtle. This charter he got con- 
firmed by pope Alexander III. when he afliſted, with three other Engliſh biſhops, at 
the council of Lateran, in the year 1176 f. 985 

Approving the pious works of his predeceſſors, in the buildings and ornaments 
of the church, he determined to purſue their example; and accordingly ſet about 
to make an addition to the epiſcopal church at the eaſt end thereof, and imported, 
from abroad, marble pillars and baſes for the ſame: But, through ſome accidents 
which retarded his progreſs, he conceived his purpoſe was not acceptable to Hea- 
ven; ſo that he deſiſted from that project, and began to build the gallilee at the 
weſt end, for the reception of women at the holy offices of religion, who were 


* Hugo Dei gra. Dun. ep' us. o' ibus videntibus vel audientibus has Fras ſalutem. Sciatis nos reddidiſſe & 
conceſſiſſe & hac preſenti carta confirmaſſe Deo Sco Cuthb'to & pr. & monachis Dun. terram illam inter 
Scoreſevarche & Norham, que dicitur Hwattering cu'peteria ejuſdem ville de Scareſabarthe, quam aliquando 
ad voluntatem n'ram ab eis cepimus & p' aliquod tempus detinuimus, &c.—Rot. B. Nevill, int. 57 & 58. 
Randal's MSS. | | h 5 | 

+ Hugo de Puteaco nepos, H. Dunelm. epiſcopi comes de Bahar {ſuper Setanam obiit, & ſepultus eſt in 
Galilea apud Dunelm.—Lel. Col. v. i. p. 290. Ex liber annalium, &c, ' | 

Henricus de Puteacho filius Hugonis epiſcopi Firkale, antea ſibi conceſſum a priore & monachis Dunelmen. 
reſignavit hac lege, ut ibi ſieret ecciefia & conventus monachorum, id quod factam eſt.— Lel. Col. v. it, 


433 | | | 

: fs de Puteacho inter cetera dedit villam de Her/eunelle in ſuſtentationem monach. de Fjnkehale.— Ex 

ib. annalium, &c. Lel. Col. v. i. p. 292. | . ene 
+ A fac- ſimile of this charter and confirmation has been engraven at the expence of Mr Geo. Allan of 

Darlington, and given to this work, — See Account of the City of Durham. 


prohibited 
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prohibited approaching nearer to St Cuthbert's ſhrine than the limits fixed in the 

avement, near the font . He made three bailia, lamps, or luſtres, compoſed of 
ſilver and cryſtal, in which lights were kept perpetually burning before the high altar; 
other chandeliers alſo around the altar, in form of a crown, to give light on high 
feſtivals, and the more ſolemn ceremonies of the church f. He made a rich 
feretory, in which he cauſed the remains of St Bede to be depoſited. This was 
eſteemed a piece of moſt excellent workmanſhip, compoſed chiefly of gold and 
ſilver f. He gave to the church a crucifix and chalice of pure gold ||. He built, 
and amply endowed with lands and tythes, the hoſpital of Sherburn, for the re- 
ception of ſixty-five lepers, (the leproſy, though now totally eradicated, being a 
dreadful evil in thoſe days); together with a maſter or cuſtos, and chaplains to 
perform divine ſervice $. He appropriated to this hoſpital the churches ot Kel- 
low, Sockburn, Grindon; Ebcheſter, and Biſhopton. Neubrigenſis would de- 
preciate this charitable inſtitution, by attributing the greateſt part of its endow- 
ment to extortions, and compulſory acts of the biſhop; aflerting, that many per- 
ſons, in a very involuntary manner, contributed thereto **. He built the bridge 
at Durham called Elvet-bridge ; rebuilt the borough of Elvet, which was reduced 
to aſhes during Cumin's uſurpation; and reſtored the ſame, with its ancient privi- 
leges, to the convent, to which it formerly belonged. He built the city wall from 
the North Gate, now called the Gaol Gate, to the South, or Water Gate, which 
ran along the brink of the hill, above the river, oppoſite to Elvet, part of which 
is {till remaining, as will be remarked in the View of Durham ff. He rebuilt 
part of the Caſtle of Durham, which, during his epiſcopacy, ſuffered by fire 11. 
It appears that part of the borough was damaged by this conflagration, as a re- 
miſhon was made by government of part of the levies, in conſideration thereof. 
About the year 1174, he ſtrengthened the Caſtle of Allerton, which the king af— 
terwards commanded to be demoliſhed ; on which occaſion Henry, the biſhop's 
lon, and the garriſon, with ſome difficulty obtained permiſſion to return to France. 
He built and endowed an hoſpital dedicated to St James, about a mile to the caſt 
of Northallerton ; built various houſes upon his manors, and improved and 
repaired others. About the year 1164, he erected a ſpacious manſion-houſe 
at Darlington, now called the Old Hall; and alſo rebuilt the church there, and 


Novum ergo ad orientalem hujus eccleſiæ plagam opus conſtruere cepit. A tranſmarinis partibus de- 
 ferebantur columnz & baſes marmoriz, &c. Omiſſo itaque opere illo, aliud ad occidentem inchoavit, in quo 
mulieribus licite fieret introitus, &c.—Geof, de Cold.—Wharton's Angl. Sac. p. 723. 


Freer etiam in eceleſia coram altari, tria ex argenti bafilia, cum initiis ſuis argenteis criſtallis mixtim 
inſertis depend), in quibus lumina die nocteque perpetuo ardentia ob venerationem ſancti patris Cutliberti, 
& reliquiarum lucerent; ia quogue in circuitu altaris ad inſtar corona ſuper candelabrum poni, quæ majori- 
bus ſolemniis accenſa ecclefiam ſuis fulgoribus irradiarent.— Ibid. p. 723» 
4 Ang. Sac. p. 723. I Ibid. bid. — See Sherburn. 
| ** Neubrig. I. v. c. viii. p. 463. f | | 

This was no unuſual practice of the prelates in thoſe days. Thus archbiſhop Courtney, to defray the 
expences of founding Maidſtone College in Kent, had recourſe to the arts of his predeceffors, who were 
wont to make others pay for the charitics of which they ailumed the merit, and accordingly procured a li- 
cence from the pope, to gather jourpence in the pound out of all eccleſiaſtical preſerments within this pro- 
vince, ——Randal's MSS, 
7+ Lel. Col. v. ii. p. 233.— Ang. Sac. p. 723. 44 Ang. Sac. p. 723. 
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inſtituted a religious ſociety, conſiſting of a dean and four ſecular canons. It was 
laid, that, on the diſmiſſion of the ſeculars from the epiſcopal church at Durham, 
part of them were ſettled at Darlington; ſo that the original foundation ought 
not to be attributed to this biſhop : But, from his munificence, the church, an 
elegant edifice for the age in which it was built, the regulation of the eccleſiaſtics 
there, and foundation of the college, are derived *. He maintained various 
troublelome and expenſive law-ſuits, in ſupport of the liberties and privileges of 
the See, in which, by his aſſiduity, riches, and quickneſs of judgment, he was 
always ſucceſsful. Beſides thoſe before mentioned, he made ſeveral donations, 
About the year 1169, he granted to the burgeſſes of the borough of Gateſhead, 
liberty of his foreſt there, under ſtipulated acknowledgments, for their cattle and 
horſes, &c. grazing therein, and for fiſhing there, ſubject to certain reſtrictions ; 
and granted fimilar liberties to the ſame burgeſſes for their burgages, as 
thoſe of Newcaſtle had in right of burgages within that borough ; with the pri- 
vilege for themſelves and cattle to paſs through the liberties of the palatinate, 
without any toll or other exaction f. In the year 1180, he confirmed to the 
nuns of Newcaſtle, lands in the borough of Durham, granted by one Toce, and 
Alanus his brother ; reſerving all ſervices appertaining to the borough of Durham. 
For the faithful ſervices of his dependents, he made a grant of the vills of Corn- 
ſey and Hedley, with lands at Eſcomb J. He cauſed a general ſurvey to be made 
of all the ancient demeine lands and poſſeſſions of his biſhopric, in the form and 
manner of Doomſday-book, which is recorded in a ſmall folio, conſiſting of 24 
pages, wrote in a bad hand, called Boidon Buke, now remaining in the office of the 
biſhop's auditor in Durham. It contains inquiſitions, or verdicts, of all the ſeve- 
ral tenures of lands, ſervices, and cuſtoms ; all the tenants names, of every de- 
gree; how much each of them held at that time, and what rents were reſerved for 
the ſame. This book has been produced and admitted as evidence on ſeveral trials 
at law, on the part of the ſucceeding biſhops, to aſcertain their property ||. 

The biſhop, whilſt treaſurer of York, had three natural children, all ſons ; 
but, after he became a biſhop, hiſtorians have not attributed ſuch errors to his 
character. His eldeit ſon Henry was begotten of a lady of noble extraction, and, 
betaking himſelf to arms, was a man of valour. The ſecond, named Burchard, 


* Lel. Col. v. ii. p. 333. 
+ Vide Gateſhead, 2d vol. under which head this charter is quoted. 
7 Vide Corniey, 2d vol. under which head the grants are quoted. 


There is a neat tranſcript of it in the Chapter Library at Durham, made by Dr Hunter; and another 
is extant in the Bodleian Library at Oxford (LAup I. 52.), being a thin quarto, conſiſting of 23 cloſely 
written paper leaves, and has once belonged to biſhop Tunſtall, whoſe name (CUTrHBFEERTUSs DUNELM, E.) 
written as it ſeems by his own hand, is at the bottom of the firſt page. It is wrote in a ſmall neat hand, 
about the age of Henry IV. The cover has been blue velvet. In the catalogue, and the inſide of the cover, 
it has the following title :—BOL DON BOOK. Inguifitio de Conſuetudinibus et Redditibus totius Epiſcopatus 
Dunelmenſ/is, fadla per Hugonem Epiſcopum anno 1183, —Extracts whereof will be given, under the ſeveral pa- 
rTiihes, in the ſecond volume. | 


In Rymer's Feedra we find, A. D. 1197, 6th K. Rich. I. the king's mandate to the biſhop to conduct 
William king of Scotland from Northumberland to Tees, v. i. p 87. 


Robert de Stoketon ſaild the biſhop of Durkam's great ſhip to London. Temp. K. Rich. I. —IIIiſt. of 
Exchequer, p 493+ C. i. B+ 


was 
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was made treaſurer of York by K. Rich. I. The biſhop (notwithſtanding this 


ſon's incapacity under the canons, and his immoral life) gave him the archdeacon- 
ry of Durham, and reQory of Auckland, and loaded him with many other ec- 
cleſiaſtical benefices and promotions to a great value, which he enjoyed but a 
very ſhort time after the prelate's death, departing this life on the 6th day of 
December 1196, having bequeathed all his effects to the eſtabliſhment of the cell of 
Finchale. The third, named Hugh, the father's favourite, through the influence 
of the prelate, and at a great expence, was made chancellor to Lewis VII. kin 
»f France. The biſhop, with much ſorrow, ſaw him die before him, at Auckland, 
in the year 1189: He was interred in the new gallilee erected by his father, near 
the ſhrine of St Bede. Hoveden calls him the earl of Bar upon the Seine *. 

There appears no difficulty in collecting the ſtriking lines of this prelate's cha- 
racer + Vanity was his predominant paſſion, and preſided over all his actions. 
His ambition was unbounded, and his arrogance could brook no contradiction. 
He was jealous of indignities, which his inſolence brought upon him, and was 
unremitting in his indignation where his pride was wounded. To gratify his pre- 
vailing bent, he was guilty of vile extortions, and grievous oppreſſions on his 
people. His magnificent works were monuments which pride raiſed to his me- 
mory, inſcribed with the perpetuation of thoſe fins he committed on his diſtreſſed 
province. In early lite he was eſteemed a man of wit, ſubtlety of genius, and 
great perſpicuity; but, in his latter years, in the bargains he would have made 
with the king, he appears under that blindneſs the hermit Godric predicted. 
His magnificence was princely ; and his carriage held that countenance of dignity 
that demanded obeiſance. In ſpite of his errors, truth will deliver to poſterity 
this due diſtinction, that he was, in that age, a very great man f. 

On the biſhop's deceaſe, Hugh Bardolph ſeized the Caſtle of Durham for the 
king. The burgeſſes depoſited the keys of their city at the ſhrine of St Cuthbert. 
Bardolph's ſoldiers petitioned the convent they ſhould be delivered to their hands, 
proteſting they would hold them for the protection of the rights and liberties of the 
convent and See. This being refuſed, one of them in chief command, Ranulph 
de Griſby had the audacity to enter the church, and take the keys from the fere— 
tory : But the ſacrilege was not committed with impunity, the perpetrator ſuffering 


* Gul. Neubr. lib. v. +-Geof. de Cold. Ang. Sac. p 724. 


＋ Hugh Pudſey, biſhop : Elected r3th Cal. Feb. 1152; conſecrated zoth December 1153 ; ob. 3d March 
1194. b | 
Officers of the See during the Time of Biſhop Pudſey, 
High Sheriff, —Gilbert Haget. | 
Ra. Haget ; oc. between 1159 and 1781. 
Reginald Ganaut, alias Ganaund, ſec. — Grey's MS. 


Conſtable of the Caſtle, — Roger de Coniers, third of that name, knight, lord of Socburn, was appointed 


conſtable about 1177 by Hen. II. — -K. Hen. IT. dedit vel confirmavit conſta- 
bulatum Dunclmenſem Rogers d' Conier knight of Socbourn.— Lel. Col. v. i. 
P- I34. | 


Seneſchal, =Henricus, who was a witneſs with John Archid. Ra. Ageit, Alex. Helton, and others, to 


biſhop Hugh's grant to Reginald and Henry, monks of Durham living at Finchale, circ. 1180. 
Ra. de Ceſtre. Nan M73SS. 
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was at length pointed out to them as a perſon moſt agreeable to the ſovereign; on 


dingham ſays, he was elected in the chapter-houſe on the 11th January. Thoſe 


| before, Theſe types probably were copied from the coins of the eaſtern emperors, — Vide Stow, from 
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a miſerable death. The poſſeſſions of the biſhopric were firſt in the cuſtody of 
Hugh Bardolph, afterwards of the archdeacon of Hereford, and, laſtly, of 
Richard Briwen und Gilbert the ſon of Renfride “. | 

During the vacancy of the See, which continued near two years, the convent, 
as well as the people of the palatinate, ſuffered much injury and oppreſſion from 
the ofticers of the crown *. It doth not appear what occaſioned a delay in the 
election of a biſhop : Geof. of Coldingham ſays, meſſengers from the convent were 
ſent to conſult the king's pleaſure touching the perſon they ſhould nominate, when 


Nn FULGCE1E DU, 
a native of Aquitaine, one of the King's privy councellors, and chief favourites, 


whoſe election the monks were promiſed the royal protection, and full confirma- 
tion of the liberties they held in former reigns. He was elected at Northallerton 
(according to Wharton) by the monks aſſembled there, in the preſence of Hubert 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the month of November 1195; but Geof. of Col- 


various dates are eaſily reconciled by a ſuppoſition, that, in full chapter, the act 
at Northallerton was confirmed at Durham, and then recorded there. He was or- 
dained prieſt by Henry biſhop of Landaff at Durham, the 15th day of June 1196, 
and was conſecrated at Rome by pope Celeſtine, in the Lateran church, on the 
20th of April 1197. Geof. of Coldingham poſtpones his conſecration to the 12th 
kal. May 1198 f. 
It is requiſite, that, in this place, ſome farther attention ſhould be paid to the 
coinage of money, which was permitted in this See, and practiſed in the time 
of bitkop Galfrid, of which notice has already been taken. The privilege, in the 
reſent biſhop's time, was revived, or re-granted by the king. According to Mr 
Noble, © When K. Stephen, and prince Henry of Anjou, afterwards our king 
« Henry II. in 1153, came to a compromile, it was agreed, that the king 
<« ſhould be reinſtated in all the regalities uſurped, in all different parts, by his 
c nobles 4; by which no doubt was particularly meant the coining of money. It 
<« is obſervable, that there is nothing here ſaid of the ecclefiaſtics, many of whom 
« were equally culpable : Probably Henry was fearful of offending them, as they 
had been his warmeſt partizans ; and it would have been difficuit to have ſettled 


* Gualter de Ferlington cuſtos Dunelmen. caſtri., — Henr. Ferlington cuſtos caſtelli de Norham, quæ ſumpta 
in manus regis Hugonem Bardulphum cuſtodem habebant.—Ex lib. annalium, &c,——Lel. Col. v. i. p. 292. 


T Ang. Sac. p. 726. 


+ Probably this was at the deſire of Prince Henry, as he ſeems early to have directed his attention to the 4 
purity and elegance of his money; for when he came over to England in an. 1149, he brought a minter 4 
with him who excelled in the art of coining, and whoſe money was ſuperior to any before that time. This 
coinage was called the duke's money. Henry then ſaw with concern the uſurpations of the nobles and pre- 
lates, particularly in coining their own money, and did all in his power to check it. After this agreement, 
Stephen and Henry's eifigies appear together upon the Engliſh money, as Stephen and his ſon Euſtace's did 


Hoveden, p. 146, 147.—Noble's Notes, p. 6. 
„ their 
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their reſpective claims, as ſome of them had, before Stephen's reign, poſſeſſed 


« a mint, and others that king permitted by grants to coin money, as was the 
i caſe probably with theſe biſhops of Durham. It was therefore a dijticult point 
& to go upon, as it would have been diſgraceful to Stephen to have annulled the 
„grants he had given, But it was very different with reſpect to the nobles, who 
« could have no pretenſions to the right of coining money“. 

« This abuſe, however, does not appear to have been redreſſed, not even of 
the nobles, during the reign of king Stephen. But Henry the Second, when 
© he acceded, put a ſtop to theſe encroachments of both barons and prelates : 
« He till, however, permitted certain cities and abbies to have mints ; but pro- 
« bably theſe were ſuch as had that right prior to Stephen's reign, as it is moſt 
« likely, that, by this regulation, he placed the mints in the fame ſtate as they 
« were in during the reign of his grandfather king Henry I. and conſequently ihe 
« hiſhops of Durham would be diſpoſſeſſed of theirs ; for, though Stephen might 


« give them a charter for that purpoſe, yet it would undoubtedly be annulled by 


« Henry, as given by a perſon not legally authoriſed to grant ſuch privilege. Mr 
« Leake's account of Henry's proceedings with reſpect to the mints, in the be- 
« pinning of his reign, in ſome meaſure confirms what has been ſaid above. The 
« king, ſays he, ſeems to have been the firſt, from the Conqueſt, that made any 
« conſiderable regulations in money affairs. He ſuppreſſed the mints, which every 


<« earl and baron had in king Stephen's time; altered the coin, which was corrupt- 
« ed by counterfeiters, by the iraporites or uſurers, who were grievoully puniſhed, - 
* He alſo granted liberty of coining to certain cities and abbies, allowing them 


one ſtaple, and two punchions at a rate, with certain reſtrictions +. 

* Theſe charter-mints remained, upon this footing no doubt, during his reign ; 
but we are certain, that, in that of his ſucceſſor, Richard the Firſt, the epiſco- 
„pal mint of Durham was revived ; for Stow, from Hoveden, writes, that in 
the year 1196, king Richard granted licence unto Philip his chaplain, late made 
** biſhop of Durham, to coyne money in the city of Durham, which liberty none 
** of his predeceſſors had enjoyed for long time before 1. "This long time will be 
found, perhaps, to be forty-two years, viz. from the death of king Stephen 
to the 8th year of K. Richard I. The learned Mr Pegge is of the ſame opi— 
* mon. Probably Richard, who was often greatly diſtreſſed for money, received 


by him to his nobles and prelates. 


The only coin, either of the barons or prelates, which we know of, is one of Henry biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, brother to Stephen. On the obverſe, is the king's effigy, with a croſier, inſtead of a ſceptre, in his 
hand, and with his own name and title, and the biſhop's on the reverſe. Whether the money of the other 
bitnops was any ways like this, it is impoſſible to aſcertain. Mr Colebrook gave a coin. with the name cf 
Rodbertus, to Robert earl of Glouceſter. But Mr Pegge, who is univerſally allowed to be the moſt ſkilful 
of var antiquaries, has refuted that gentleman's arguments, and replaced it to Robert duke of Normandy, 
ſon of the Conquer-'r; ſo that nothing can be known of what type the coins of the nobles were. Vide 
Mr ®.zrc on the na:ne of Rodbertus.—Archaeol. vol. v. p. 390,— Mr Nobic's notes to p. 7. 


Rex Ric'us I, conceſſit Philippi Pictavienſi ep. Dun, monet in urbe Dunelm. Cudendi licentiam. A. P. 


Mickleton's MSS;, 1196. 
Leake's Account Eng, Money, p. 52. +} $:ow's Chron. p. 162.— Pegge, p. 84. 


„However, 


* a gratuity for the renewal of this privilege, as he had for many others granted 


Theſe mints and officers were under the ſuperviſal and direction of the chief juſti. 


fore exerciſed, and were encroaching daily on the prelate's prerogative; which at 
length grew up-to an implacable animoſity, and acts of great violence enſued, 
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biſhop carried his perſecution to very outrageous heights. He beſet the church 


improbable ſuch acts of violence could take place without ſome grounds and real 
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«© However, though the biſhop and his ſucceſſors might coin money after thiz 
time, yet it is not to be ſuppoſed that they, or any of the other biſhops, who 
* had the ſame powers, affected any peculiar diſtinctions upon their money from 
6c that which was coined in the royal mints; for Stow writes, that, in the year 
* 1247, the coin was fo fore clipped, that it was thought good to change the 
fame, and to make it baſer. Whereupon ſtamps were graven, of a new inci. 
* ſion or cut; and, being ſent to the abbey of Bury in Suffolk, to Canterbury, 
„ Divelen, and other places, forbidding to uſe any other ſtamp than was uſed in 
the exchange or mint at London, all the old ſtamps were called in. This plainly 
« evinces, that there was, at that time, but one type uſed throughout the king. 
„ dom.“ PEE? 

. The officers of the mints were called moneyours, efayers, and cuftodes cuncorum. 


cier, or the treaſurer and barons of the exchequer. Unhappy quarrels foon pre- 
valled, and long ſubſiſted between the biſhop and the convent, being greatly fo. 
mented by the archdeacon, who was the prelate's nephew, by whom it was inſinu— 
ated, that the monks, in many inſtances, had uſurped an authority they never be- 


Wharton has repeated a long detail of thoſe contentions, from Geoffrey de Col- 
dingham, which are not momentous enough to merit a prolix rehearſal. The 


with troops, commanding fire and ſmoke to be put to the windows and doors : He 
prohibited the carrying proviſions into the convent ; blocked up the paſſages to the 
mill; broke down the fiſhery-banks ; overturned the furnace or oven in Elvet; 
deſtroyed St Godric's fiſh-dam at Finchale, and guarded the north gates of the 
caſtle, ſo that no one could paſs or repaſs. He cut off the communication of 
water from the caſtle fountain, and deſtroyed the cattle of the convent. He ex- 
communicated the prior and the whole chapter for refuſing him admittance to the 
chapter-houſe at the time of their convention. With a tumultuous mob he inter- 
rupted them in the holy offices on the feſtival of St Cuthbert; broke in upon the 
altar; laid impious hands on the ſacred furniture, dragging forth the prior and 
monks miniſtring there. Geoffrey ſays, ſo infamous a tranſaction had not been 
known in the annals of the church, except the aſſaſſination of Becket. Even to 
repeat ſo much is irkſome, and wounds the ear. This author is certainly partial 
in ſaying, the biſhop's wrath was excited by the archdeacon's whiſpers ; for it is 


cauſes. Perhaps the convent were taking unwarrantable meaſures to extend their 
dun power and authority. It is impoſſible for a diſpaſſionate reader to conceive 
any prelate would break out into ſuch inordinate acts of violence, without ſome 
very {triking injury; but what it was hes undiſcovered *. 


Ang. Sac. p. 727. 
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On the appeal of the archbiſhop of Roan to Rome, touching the fortification. 
of Andeli, our biſhop was joined in commiſſion with W illiam biſhop of Ely, and 
the biſhop of Liſieux, to juſtify King Richard's procedure before the pope “. 

Not long after he was ſettled in his See, the king received a fatal wound by an 
arrow at the ſiege of a calle in le Limoſin, which he beſet under an oppretlive 
claim of a treaſure found in that part ol his dominions. The cvents of this 
warlike prince's life were various; his active ſpirit made him eager for cats ot . 
arms; and his whole life was embroiled in Warlare. In the account of biſhop 
Pulſey's life, his unwarrantable modes of extorting money was ſufficiently ſhewn - 
at his outſet on the cruſade; and the viciſſitude of circumſtances which enſued, all 
required vaſt ſupplies, which were extorted from his ſubjects by innumerable acts 
of oppreſſion. When he came to the crown, he made a tremendous acknowledy- 
ment of his being acceſſary to the death of his father, and Providence ſeems to 
have held a vindictive eye over him through every circumſtance of his life ; for 
whilſt he was vainly ſpending the beſt blood and treaſures of England, in the 
ſrenzy of a cruſade, his country was involved in anarchy by the arrogance of 
an imperious regent, who ufurped an authority that did not even appertain to his 
ſovereign. On his return from Syria, he was trepanned and put in bonds by a 
banditti of robbers, who, contrary to every law human and divine, diſregarded 
not only his royal dignity, but the common principles of civilized nations, and 
held him a priſoner. If the ferocity of the natives of this iſland, who diſgraced 
humanity by the ignominious manner in which king William of Scotland was 
brought before king Richard, is a ſubject of lamentation, it is equally ſuch to ſee. 
the king of England, by the command of the emperor, brought before an .aflem- 
bly of the ſtates at Haguenaw, by miſcreants who were in the moſt abject bonds 
of vaſlalage. The deputies ſent by the queen and council to acquaint the king with 
what paſted in his dominions, met in the road the intrepid prince, to whole {word 
Paleſtine ſo lately trembled, ignominioufly conducted, like the meaneſt criminal, 
in wretched apparel, crouching on a mule, and bound hand and foot. The me- 
:ancholy ſight drew tears from their aſtoniſhed eyes; and as they wept, he lifted. 
vp his thackled hand, and dropt a tear. Ihe griefs of impriſonment were ren- 
dered ſtill more pungent by the treaſon and intrigues of his brother. At length, 
ior a ranſom of 100,000 marks, he was ſet at liberty. Soon after his return, he 
coniifcated his brother's lands, and declared him incapable of ſucceeding to. the 
'nrone. Having ſettled all commotions in England, he ſpeeded to take his revenge 
on the king of France, to whoſe intrigues were juſtly attributed much. of the or- 
rows of his captivity. . This new kindled war brought nothing but encreaſed ſor- 
rows to both countries. Neither ſovereign reaped any material advantage. A 
truce ſucceeded to five years bloodſhed, in which interval the king loſt his life, 2g 
before remarked. Before his death, he was reconciled to his brother, and fa- 
voured him by his will. His body was buried at the foot of his father's tomb, 
at Fontevravd, in token of his contrition for the grief he had occaſioned him. 
its heart was carried to Roan, in teſtimony of his love to the Normans ; and his 
vowels to Poictiers, in contempt of their diſloyalty. His valour was admired by 


_ * Rymer's Faedera, v. i. p. 96. 
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jects; and his ſplendor was clouded by their tears. His pride held him above 


have full ſatisfaction in his demands. Soon after the coronation, king William of 


| — 1 3 . . 1 
authority within his juriſdiction, was bound to give perſonal attendance in his pa- 
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the whole world, and his conduct in war was judicious and generous. He ſup. 
ported great magnificence, but it was by extortion, and the oppreſſion of his ſub. 


mankind : Ihe higheit he regarded with contempt, and the loweſt he ſpurned as 
aves. His laſciviouſneſs was diſgracetul to humanity, and he was reproached to 
his face with unnatural crimes *. He reigned ten years, of which he was only 
eight months in England. He was the firſt fovereign of this country who bore 
in his ſhield three lions paſſant; and before whole time ſeals, with any diſtin 
impreſſion, were not uſed by our kings. 
The acceſſion of king John was immediately ſucceeded by the king of Scot- 
land's claim of Northumberland; on which Euſtace de Veſey was commiſſioned to 
aſſure him, that, immediately on king John's return from Normandy, he ſhould 


Scotland was ſummoned to attend the ſovereign at Nottingham; afterwards he was 
ſummoned to attend at York; to both which places he only ſent commiſſioners : 
But, on the third ſummons, he attended at Lincoln. The biſhop of Durham re- 
ceived him on the frontier, and eſcorted him through his territories ; at the boun- 
dary of which he was received by the ſheriff and barons of Yorkſhire. By the 
convention of king Richard, the kings of Scotland were granted in their paſſage 
to and from the Engliſh court, a daily penſion of money, to be paid by the ſhe- 
riffs of each county through which they travelled ; together with a portion of 
bread, wine, candles, and ſpices. The biſhop of Durham, having all temporal 


latinate, as the ſheriffs of other liberties. The delegates ſent by the king on this 
laſt *-mmons, were Philip biſhop of Durham, Roger Bigot earl of Norfolk, 
Henry .de Bohun earl of Hereford, David earl of Huntington, Roger de Lacy 
conſtable of Cheſter, Euſtace de Veley, Robert de Ros, and Robert Fitz-Roger 
ſheriff of Northumberland . 

In the year 1199, there happened a remarkable inundation, which carried 
away Berwick-bridge. Earl Patric, then governor and juſticiary of Scotland, in 
obedience to his ſovereign's orders, ſet about rebuilding it; but was diſcharged 
by Philip biſhop of Durham from abutting it on any ground of his palatinate 
without which it was impoſſible to reſtore the bridge there. At laſt, by the in- 
terceſſion of William de Stuteville, the biſhop gave his conſent, ſaving to his See 
the terms ſtipulated in the convention made between the king of Scotland and his 
predeceſſor, biſhop Pudſey f. 

In the Gth year of king John, the biſhop, prior, and chapter of Durham, 
% the dean and chapter of York, with ſundry other deans and chapters, abbots 
and priors, within the province of York, to prevent the unjuſt, arbitrary ex- 


* Tt is faid, that being one day admoniſhed by Fulk curate of Nevilly, a man famous for his zeal, to 
throw off thuſe wicked habits which were commonly called his thre? daughters, he replied jeſtingly, that it 
was his deſign 3 and to that end he reſolved to give the firſt {pride } to the templars, the ſecond / avarice/} 
to the monks, and the third Cn, } to the biſhops, —--Hovedrn, p. 789. 


+ Hovreden, J Ibid. p. 796. 
* communications, 
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% communications, ſuſpenſions, and interdicts, of Geoffrey archbiſhop of York, 
6 againſt their own perſons, tenants, lands and poſſeſſions, by reaſon of ſome 
« differences betwixt them concerning their juriſdictions and eccleſiaſtical privi- 
« Jeges, Which they complained the archbithop invaded ; appearing before the 
« king at York, did there, in the king's own pre:ence, appeal him -betore the 
« apoſtolic Sce, prefixing a certain day: To which the king, by his letters patent, 
gave his royal teſtimony and aſſent, they not daring to appeal without his li- 
& cence “.“ 

It appears that our biſhop was one of thoſe counſellors who induced the king 
to be guilty of innumerable ſeverities upon the convent of Canterbury, touching 
their election of a metropolitan, and, in that matter, to ſhew a public contempt 
of the authority of the See of Rome; which in conſequence brought on an in- 
terdict and excommunication againſt the King and his abettors, in which this pre- 
late was involved, together with the biſhops of Wincheſter and Norwich. Under 
this unhappy circumſtance Philip died, on the 22d day of April 1208. His con- 
tentions with his convent produced a melancholy contempt to his memory, which 
was publicly ſhewn at his death; for, being excommunicate, they would not ſuf— 


fer his remains to be interred within the conlecrated precincts ; and he was bu- 


ried in an obſcure grave by laymen, without any religious ceremony. 

During this epiſcopacy, John, in the firſt year of his + reign (1200), confirmed 
to the See, the earldom or manor of Sadberge, with the wapentake thereof, knights- 
fees, liberties, free cuſtoms, and pleas of the crown thereto appertaining, in as 
full a manner as his royal predeceſlor held the ſame in his own proper hands, and 
the biſhop held and enjoyed his other lands and military-fees. He alſo confirmed 
to the ſame biſhop the vills of Cliffe and Crake in Yorkſhire, with the woods there- 
to belonging, exempt from the juriſdiction of the king's foreſts, and authority of 
the officers thereof. And alſo granted to the biſhop, for his men, lands and fees 
in Yorkſhire and Lincolnſhire ; an exemption from ſuits in the counties and wa— 
pentakes ; aids of ſheriftdoms and bailiwics ; and all pleas appertaining to the of- 
ſice of ſherifts and bailiffs there. He alſo granted a yearly fair to be held at the 
biſhop's manors of Hoveden and Allerton in Yorkſhire f. 

F f The 

* Prynn's Chron. Vindication, v. ii. printed at London 1666, fo. 242. 
Pat. 6. John. regis. M. 3. A. D. 1205. | 

Rex, &c. omnibus, &c. Noverit univerſitas veſtra, quod cum dominus Phil. Dunelmenſis epiſcopus, 
Decanus & Capitulum ſanctæ Marize Eborac. de Seleby, de Witeby, de Fontibus, de Blithe, de novo Burgo, 
de Kirkham, de Marton, de Beolton, de Santo Oſwaldo priores, coram nobis apud Eboracum eflent conſti— 
tuti, in preſentia noſtra propoſuerunt, quod in omnibus crant parati Domino archiepiſcopo Eborac. Cano- 
nicam obedientiam exhibere, ſalva reverentia quam debent || Romanz eccleſiæ, ct ſalvas privilegiis ſuis et 
libertatibus eccleſiarum ſuarum. Ne autem prædictus archiepiſcopus motu proprie voluntatis in terram noſ- 
tram ſive homines noſtros, ſive in ipſos vel homines ſuos, vel pofſeſſiones eorum aliquam ſententiam excom- 
municationis ſuſpenſionis vel interdicti poneret, coram nobis ad ſedem apoſtolicam appellarunt, terminum 


in octavis Sancti Andreæ appellationi proſequendæ prefigentes. Et quia appellat io illa coram nobis inter- 


poſita, eidem per literas noſtras teſtimonium perhibemus. Acta ſunt iſta apud Eborum, ſexto die Marcii, 
anno, &. Sexto. | 


8 || The biſhop of Durham being formerly exempted by pope Clement's bull from obedience to him, to whom pope 
4 


* 


. leſtine with a NON oBsTANTE, by another bull, commanded him to ſubmit.— Chiron. Johannis Brompton. Col. 
224. | 


+ Geoffrey de Coldingham.—Angl. Sac. p. 729. | 
1 Johannes D. G. &c. Sciatis nos cònceſſiſſe & preſenti carta confirmaſſe Deo & Beato Cuthberto & ec- 
cleſiæ Dunelm. & Philippo Dunelm. epiſc. & ſucceſſoribus ſuis in perpetuum manerium de Sadburga in 
| wapentagiis 
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The biſhop, during his epiſcopacy, did many acts of royal juriſdiction. He 
granted lands at Bedburn-mouth to Lucas de Richford in fee, by metes and 
bounds, rendering to him, and his ſucceſſors, a pair of gilded ſpurs, or 6d. 
yearly, in lieu of all ſervices; with liberty to the grantee of taking fuel-wood, 
and timber for building, under the view of the foreſter ; together with pannage 
for his hogs in the woods; ſaving to the See the right of the foreſts *. He 
confirmed his predeceſſor's grants in Cornſey and Hedley, which, in the year 1200, 
alſo received the royal confirmation. He granted lands at Thorp-theules to Ste- 
phen de Elwick by metes and bounds, under the payment of a pound of cumin- 
ſeed yearly, and performance of foreign ſervice f. Theſe ſeveral lands, with 
others, were afterwards granted to the priory of Finchale. The unhappy diſa- 
greement between the biſhop and the convent prevented his adding to the orna- 
ments of the church, or encreaſing its territories f. 


wapentagiis & feodis militum & cum omnibus pert”, &c. cum ſaca & ſocca & toll & team & infangeneth, 
& cum omnibus libertatibus & liberis conſuetudinibus & cum placitis ad coronam regiam pertinentibus, ſicut 


rex Richardus frater noſter in propria manu ſua habeant & ſicut idem epiſc. melius & liberius habet & tenet 
alias terras ſuas, & feoda militum in epiſcopatu ſuo, &c. &c. 


23d Feb. A® 8® 1207, grants, that the biſhop and his men, lands and fees in Yorkſhire and Lincolnſhire, be 
quit de ſectis comitatum & wapentachorum, et de auxiliis vic. & balliv. ſuorum, & de om'ibus placitis & 
querelis quz ad vic. & ballivos ſuos pertinent.” — Extract from Record at Durham. 


A. D. 1198. Hoc tempore ponte de Berwick inundatione aſportato, Philippus epiſcopus prohibuit ne 


pontem reædificarent. Nam altera pars ripæ terra erat Dunelmenſis epiſcopi. Tandem tamen pons re- 
fectus rogante Gul. de Stoteville. 


A. D. 1200. Joannes rex dedit Philippo Dunelmen. epiſcopo licentiam habendi ſingulis annis Nundinas 
apud Hovedune & Alvertune.— Ex lib. annalium, &c.—Lel. Col. v. i. p. 293. 


* For the ſubſtance of this grant, vide vol. ti. Bedburn. 
+ The like for this grant, vide ibid. Thorp-theules. 


+ Godwin ſays, he took a pilgrimage to Compoſtella in Spain, A. D. 1200; but I do not find this ſup* 
ported by any of the cotemporary hiſtorians. 
The See vacant after the death of biſhop Pudſey, 


Guardian,—Philip de Hulk, who was a witneſs with Henry Pudſey, Jordan Eſcolland, Tho. de Amunde- 
ville, Oſbert de Laton, and others, to a grant of biſhop Hugh's to Walter de Cadoma (of 
7 0 and Robert, ſon of Roger, nephews of Simon the chamberlain (Camerarius). Grey's 


Conſtable of the Caſtle, — Hugh Bardolf, high ſheriff of Northumberland, appointed by K. Richard I. Vide 
Dugdale's Bar. v. i. p. 685. 


Philip of Pictavia, alias de Poicteu, biſhop ;—Ele&ted in November, alias zoth December 1195: Conſe- 


crated 12th May 1197 ; ob. 22d April 1208. King's tal- 
lager. Sent to be preſent at the election of the Roman em- 
peror, Otho, king John's nephew. — Dugd Bar. v. i. p. 63 


Officers of the See during the Time of this Biſhop. 


High Sheriff, —Leonius de Heriz, or Hariz, who was a witneſs with Americk, the archdeacon, to a grant 
of biſhop Philip's, A. D. 1200. 


Regin. Venar, or Veneur, (the Hunter). He was witneſs to a confi 
of biſhop Hugh's grant to W. de Cadoma of Cornfey and Hedle 
Durham, Americk the archdeacon, Hen. de Ferlington, Pet. Harpin, and others. 

— Galfridus Sareſcut. I find him a witneſs with Americk the archdeacon, 

of Durham, Gcoffrey de Coiſners, W. de Laton, 
and others, to a grant of biſhop Philip's to Lucas de Richford. 


Conſtable of the Caſtle,.— Walter de Ferlington, = ——Randal's 5188. 


rmation by biſhop Philip 


— — 


- —_ 


and Bertram prior 


It 


y, with Bertram prior of 


Simon de Feriington, W. Briton, 
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It is very difſicult to conceive this prelate's character from the ſhort anecdotes 
hiſtorians have given of him. His contention with the monks, and his attach- 
ment to king John, plainly evince his being a weak man, of a froward and ob- 
ſtinate diſpoſition. Jo point out the vices of the age, it may be necetlary to no- 
(ice ſome canons, a few years preceding this period, for the regulation of the 
clergy. At a ſynod held at Weſtminſter, by the eighth canon the clergy were pro- 
hibited the diverſion of hunting; and, by the twelfth, were reſtrained from prac- 
tiſing the profeſſion of arms. At the ſynod of Canterbury, A. D. 117 5, the cler- 
xy were forbid appearing at drinking entertainments, taverns, and public houſes ; 
not to interfere in trials where life or limb was in judgment; not to wear long 
hair, nor to exerciſe merchandize, or take farms and not to appear in the figure of 
military men. Such diflipations had crept in among the clergy, and ſuch devia- 
tions from the dignity of the eccleſiaſtical function. 

After a year was elapſed from the death of the biſhop, the pope ſent his 
mandatory letters to the prior and monks, requiring them to elect a prelate. This 
threw them into much perplexity ; on the one hand dreading the auſterity of the 
king; on the other, the frown of the apoſtolical See. The churches of England 
every where laboured under grievous oppreſſions and injuries, and the See of Dur- 
ham was not free from the exactions of the crown, notwithſtanding the exemp- 
tions granted by former ſovereigns, of which, in times of ſuch public calamity, 
the people of St Cuthbert's territories had no means of availing themſelves. In 
the midſt of theſe troubles, prior Bertram departed this life. On this occaſion 
the convent found favour with the king, though little hoped for, who granted 
them his conſent freely to chuſe a perſon moſt agreeable to themſelves ; on which 
they elected William, a native of the city of Durham“. 

During this period, the reconciliation took place between the pope and king 
John. 

" The prior and monks, previous to that event, had proceeded to cle& a biſhop, 
and accordingly choſe Richard dean of Saliſbury, but, for ſeveral months, kept 
the whole tranſaction ſecret, through fear of offending the king, as is alledged, 
whole opinion or pleaſure they had not conſulted. At length they diſcovered what 
they had done to the pope's legate in England, and the archbiſhop of Canterbury +. 
Soon afterwards the legate came to Durham to enquire into the tranſaction, when 
the convent produced the pope's letters mandatory, and diſcovered every thing they 
had done in purſuance thereof. The legate declared they had elected a very pro- 
per and learned perſon, but that the king ought to have aſſented thereto : That 
now the pope and their ſovereign were unanimous, to offend one was to incur the 
diſpleaſure of both; on which he warned them of the afllitions they might bring 
on themſelves. He then produced letters from the holy See, commanding him, 
as the convent had been fo dilatory in electing their prelate, to deprive them now 
ot that power, giving him authority, in the name of the apoſtolical See, to appoint 
a proper perſon to the vacant biſhopric ; whereupon he nominated John biſhop of 


* Angl. Sac. p. 730. + Ibid, 
F f 2 Norwich; 
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The biſhop, during his epiſcopacy, did many acts of royal juriſdiction. He 
granted lands at Bedburn-mouth to Lucas de Richford in fee, by metes and 
| bounds, rendering to him, and his ſucceflors, a pair of gilded ſpurs, or 6d. 
yearly, in lieu of all ſervices; with liberty to the grantee of taking fuel-wood, 
and timber for building, under the view of the foreſter ; together with pannage 
for his hogs in the woods; ſaving to the See the right of the foreſts *. He 
confirmed his predeceſſor's grants in Cornſey and Hedley, which, in the year 1200, 
alſo received the royal confirmation. He granted lands at Thorp-theules to Ste- 
phen de Elwick by metes and bounds, under the payment of a pound of cumin- 
ſeed yearly, and performance of foreign ſervice + Theſe ſeveral lands, with 
others, were afterwards granted to the priory of Finchale. The unhappy diſa- 
reement between the biſhop and the convent prevented his adding to the orna- 
ments of the church, or encreaſing its territories f. | 
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11 wapentagiis & feodis militum & cum omnibus pert”, &c. cum ſaca & ſocca & toll & team & infangeneth, 
i} & cum omnibus libertatibus & liberis conſuetudinibus & cum placitis ad coronam regiam pertinentibus, ſicut 


rex Richardus frater noſter in propria manu ſua habeant & ſicut idem epiſc. melius & liberius habet & tenet 
alias terras ſuas, & feoda militum in epiſcopatu ſuo, &c. &c. 


quit “de ſectis comitatum & wapentachorum, et de auxiliis vic. & balliv, ſuorum, & de om'ibus placitis & 
querelis quz ad vic. & ballivos ſuos pertinent.“ Extract from Record at Durham. 


A. D. 1198. Hoc tempore ponte de Berwick inundatione aſportato, Philippus epiſcopus prohibuit ne 


pontem reædificarent. Nam altera pars ripæ terra erat Dunelmenſis epiſcopi. Tandem tamen pons re- 
fectus rogante Gul. de Stoteville. 


A. D. 1200. Joannes rex dedit Philippo Dunelmen. epiſcopo licentiam habendi ſingulis annis Nundinas 
apud Hovedune & Alvertune.— Ex lib. annalium, &c.—Lel. Col. v. i. p. 293. 

* For the ſubſtance of this grant, vide vol. ii. Bedburn. 

+ The like for this grant, vide ibid. Thorp-theules. 


} Godwin ſays, he took a pilgrimage to Compoſtella in Spain, A. D. 1200; but I do not find this ſup” 
parted by any of the cotemporary hiſtorians, | | 
The See vacant after the death of biſhop Pudſey. 


Guardian,—Philip de Hulk, who was a witneſs with Henry Pudſey, Jordan Eſcolland, Tho. de Amunde- 
ville, Oſbert de Laton, and others, to a grant of biſhop Hugh's to Walter de Cadoma (of 


Noel and Robert, ſon of Roger, nephews of Simon the chamberlain (Camerarius). Grey's 


Conſtable of the Caſtle, -Hugh Bardolf, high ſheriff of Northumberland, appointed by K. Richard I. Vide 
Dugdale's Bar. v. i. p. 685. 


Philip of Pictavia, alias de Poicteu, biſhop ;—E1 
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ected in November, alias zoth December 1195: Conſe- 
crated 12th May 1197 ; ob. 22d April 1208. King's tal- 
lager. Sent to be preſent at the election of the Roman em- 
peror, Otho, king John's nephew. — Dugd Bar. v. i. p. 63 


r 8 


OHcers of the See during the Time of this Biſhop. 
High Sheriff, —Leonius de Heriz, or Hariz, who was a witneſs 
of biſhop Philip's, A. D. 1200. | 


pgs — Regin. Venar, or Veneur, (the Hunter). He was witneſs t 
of biſhop Hugh's grant to W. de Cadoma of Cornſey an 
Durham, Americk the archdeacon, Hen. de Ferlington, Pet. Harpin, and others. 
— Galfridus Sareſcut. I find him a witneſs with Americk the archdeacon, 
of Durham, Geoffrey de Coiſners, W. de Laton, Simon d 

and others, to a grant of biſhop Philip's to Lucas de Richford. 


Conſtable of the Caſtle,— Walter de Ferlington, = —-—Randal's MSS, 


with Americk, the archdeacon, to a grant 


o a confirmation by biſhop Philip 


— 


N = and Bertram prior 
e Ferlington, W. Briton, 


It 


23d Feb. A 8 1207, grants, that the biſhop and his men, lands and fees in Yorkſhire and Lincolnſhire, be 


d Hedley, with Bertram prior of 
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It is very difficult to conceive this prelate's character from the ſhort anecdotes 
hiltorians have given of him. . His contention with the monks, and his attach- 
ment to king John, plainly evince his being a weak man, of a troward and ob- 
ſtinate diſpoſition. Jo point out the vices of the age, it may be neceſſary to no- 
tice ſome canons, a few years preceding this period, for the regulation of the 
clergy. At a ſynod held at Weſtminſter, by the eighth canon the clergy were pro— 
hibited the diverſion of hunting; and, by the twelfth, were reſtrained from prac- 
tiſing the profeſſion of arms. At the ſynod of Canterbury, A. D. 117 5, the cler- 
Ty Were forbid appearing at drinking entertainments, taverns, and public houſes ; 
not to interfere in trials where life or limb was in judgment; not to wear long 
hair, nor to exerciſe merchandize, or take farms ; and not to appear in the figure of 
military men. Such diſſipations had: crept in among the clergy, and ſuch devia- 
tions from the dignity of the eccleſiaſtical function. 

After a year was elapſed from the death of the biſhop, the pope ſent his 
mandatory letters to the prior and monks, requiring them to elect a prelate. This 
threw them into much perplexity ; on the one hand dreading the auſterity of the 
king; on the other, the frown of the apoſtolical See. The churches of England 
every where laboured under grievous oppreſſions and injuries, and the See of Dur- 
ham was not free from the exactions of the crown, notwithſtanding the exemp- 
tions granted by former ſovereigns, of which, in times of ſuch public calamity, 
the people of St Cuthbert's territories had no means of availing themſelves. In 
the midſt of theſe troubles, prior Bertram departed this life. On this occaſion 
the convent found favour with the King, though little hoped for, who granted 
them his conſent freely to chuſe a perſon moſt agreeable to themſelves ; on which 
they elected William, a native of the city of Durham“. | 

During this period, the reconciliation took place between the pope and king 
John. 

" The prior and monks, previous to that event, had proceeded to cle& a biſhop, 
and accordingly choſe Richard dean of Saliſbury, but, for ſeveral months, kept 
the whole tranſaction ſecret, through fear of offending the king, as is alledged, 
whoſe opinion or pleaſure they had not conſulted. At length they diſcovered what 
they had done to the pope's legate in England, and the archbiſhop of Canterbury +. 
Soon atterwards the legate came to Durham to enquire into the tranſaction, when 
the convent produced the pope's letters mandatory, and diſcovered every thing they 
had done in purſuance thereof, The legate declared they had elected a very pro- 
per and learned perſon, but that the king ought to have aſſented thereto : That 
now the pope and their ſovereign were unanimous, to offend one was to incur the 
diſpleaſure of both; on which he warned them of the afllictions they might bring 
on themſelves. He then produced letters from the holy See, commanding him, 
as the convent had been ſo dilatory in electing their prelate, to deprive them now 
ot that power, giving him authority, in the name of the apoſtolical See, to appoint 
a proper perſon to the vacant biſhopric ; whereupon he nominated John biſhop of 


* Angl. Sac. p. 730. F + Ibid; 
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they knew not how to be extricated, or to which of the two evils to incline; 


_ electing Morgan prior of Beverley, who was diſqualified by the operation of the 
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Norwich; and, in caſe of their diſſidence, he was enjoined to pronounce an ana- 
thema. Ihe convent found themſelves involved in an embarraſſment from which 


either to confirm the legate's appointment, in which they ſhould ſin againſt con- ; 
{cience, or refuſe the ſame, and incur the ſolemn ſentence which the legate was 5 
directed to pronounce. At length they conſented to ſubmit the whole to the pope's 
will; to which the legate replied, what he had already done was by that authority, 
which rendered all further applications to the holy See unneceſſary. Deliberatin 
a ſhort time on the matter, the convent aſſented to the tranſlation of the biſhop of 
Norwich, which took place on the 16th day of February 1214. Accordingly the 
pope, in the following month of October, annulled the election of the dean of 
Saliſbury, and confirmed John Grey biſhop of Norwich in this tranſlation; bur, 
previous to the day of confirmation, he departed this life “. 1 

A contention now aroſe between the convent and the king, touching the next 
election; but they, in maintenance of their ancient privilege, elected Morgan the 
king's brother, as alſo brother of Galfrid archbiſhop of York, who was then prior 
of Beverley. He applied to Rome for conſecration, but the king prevented it b 
diſcovering his ſpurious birth, king Henry having begot him on the wife of Ralph 

loeth, a knight. The pope would have diſpenſed with this diſqualification, if 
the pretenſion of being a king's ſon was diſclaimed, and he would inſiſt on his 
birth as Bloeth's fon : But Morgan declared his being of royal iſſue was to him the 
deareſt honour upon earth, which he would not diſclaim for any preferment ; and 
therefore the election was pronounced void . 

From the foregoing circumſtances, it appears, a very long vacancy happened in 
the See, viz. from the death of Philip de Poicteu, who, according to the beſt au- 
thorities, died in the beginning of the year 1208, to the time that Richard dean of 
Saliſbury was elected, which, as Wharton judiciouſly conceives, happened five 
years after biſhop Philip's death, and not five months, as Geoflrey of Coldingham 
alledges; and, his election being ſuperſeded, that of John Grey biſhop of Nor- 
wich happened in the beginning of the year 1214; from whence to the time of 
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canons againſt illegitimate children, and the election of Richard de Mariſco, 
which Wharton, with clear argument and many proofs, dates about the 6th day 
of December 1217, is a period of nine years and a half f. 

Wharton obſerves, that the hiſtory of the church in this period is perplexed and 3 
uncertain ; and no wonder when it is conſidered what diforder and contuſion took b 
place in the ſtate. In the year 1209, the king, with a powerful army, was in the 
north, to demand ſatisfaction in Scotland for various inſults offered his crown, and 
injuries done to his people. He lay at Norham with his troops, whilſt the Scottiſh 
king aſſembled his army at Roxburgh ; but, by the interpoſition of the nobles of 
both nations, hoſtilities were ſuſpended. Euſtace de Veſey married Margaret the 


* Geof, de Cold.— Ang. Sac. p. 731. T bid. p. 73a. | Þ Ibid. p. 723. 
king 
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king of Scotland's daughter, and Robert de Ros was his ſon-in-law, the moſt 


powerful barons in Northumberland: Add to their intereſt that of Patrick earl of 


Dunbar, who married Ada, another daughter of that ſovereign. | Under ſuch in- 
duence, the Scottiſh nation were induced to terms of peace. The armies were 
dithanded, and a conference was agreed upon to be held at Newcaltle ; but the 
king of Scotland falling fick, a truce only took place, which was ſucceeded by u 
renewal of warlike preparations, and the king of England again brought an 
army into the north, as far as Bambrough, which Fordun deſcribes to be very 
{ rmidable, there being embodied therewith 13,990 W elſh troops, 1500 Englith 
knights, and 7000 crois-bowmen. But though the king of Scotland levied a great 
"II . . . . . 
army at Melros, and ſhewed much inclination tor war, a convention took place, 
at the interceſſion of the great men of both nations, at Norham, where a treaty 
of peace was concluded. Beiides thele troubles, John laboured under the pope's 
interdict and excommunication. A gift of his crown was made by the See of 
Rome to Lewis of France; and an invaſion from the powers of Europe, in a cru- 
ſade againſt his dominions, by virtue of the ſame authority, was prepared. Add 
to theſe, a conſpiracy formed againſt him by his ſubjects, after receiving an abſo. 


lution from their oath of allegiance. Kuftace de Veſey, and Robert Fitz-Water, - 
were chiefs in this deſign ; on diſcovery of which, they fled the kingdom, and 


Veſey's Caſtle of Alnwick, at the king's command, was diſmantled. "Thoſe 
troubles did not terminate on the king's ſubmiſſion, and making peace with the 


Sec of Rome, which took place in the year 1213. The preparations for an in- 


vaſion from France ſtill proceeded ; no terms of reconciliation with that kingdom 
being concluded until the autumn of the year 1214. No ſooner were the foreign 


alarms ſubſided, than Cardinal Langton, now admitted to the See of Canterbury, - 
{et on foot that glorious purpoſe which renders his memory amiable to every Eng- 


liſh mind, and his name immortal in the annals of his country. The weakneſs of 
a prince has, in innumerable inſtances, been attended with various efforts to ex- 


tend the royal prerogative, to promote abſolute monarchy, and enſlave the people.“ 


John's indolence, or imbecility of mind, had already occaſioned the loſs of that 


rich and extenſive territory which his anceſtors poſſeſſed on the continent. His 
tolly was exprefled in various incidents in the conduct of his government at home; 
and as effeminate cowardice is always attended with abject cruelty, he had diſplay- 
c various attrocious acts; in the death of his nephew and captive Arthur duke 


ot: Bretaigne, whoſe blood was on his own hand; the perpetual impriſonment 


of his niece Eleanor of Bretaigne ; putting away Aviſa of Glouceſter ; the ſa- 


crifice of the Welth hoſtages, and various meaner inſtances in the courſe of his 
government, 

daughters ; had incroached on the privileges of the church; and, with unremit- 
wg leverity, loaded the ſubje& with the heavieſt exactions. He laid the fences 
of his foreſts open, that his beaſts of chace might be 
eſtate. Eſtabliſhed laws were no reſtraint to his defires ; and his will was the on- 
y rule by which his actions were maintained. His oppoſition to the pope was not 
derived from principle, but pride; and the ara in which he atiempted to ſhake 


that 


He had deſiled the bed of many of his barons, and debauched their 


let in upon every private 
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charter of Henry I. in which their liberties were protected, ſhould be held forth 


404 VFC 
that juritdiction, ſufficiently teſtified his ignorance and arbitrary mind. IIis folly 
was diplayed to the height in the deſpair he yielded to, mixed with the madneiz 
&! reſentment under the pope's perſecution, when he offered to turn Mahometan 
and hold his crown of the Turkiſh empire. John's ſtruggle with the holy See * 
doubt laid the foundation of ſucceeding events; but many of the bleſſings then in 
the womb of futurity are to be attributed to his folly and want of foreſight. His 
character ſufficiently juſtified the immediate procedures of his people. Cardinal 
Jangton “, actuated by a principle of zeal for his native country, he being by birth 
an Engliſhman, and from a defire of reſtoring the liberty of the ſubject, raiſed a 
orm againſt the king more formidable than he had hitherto ſtruggled with. He 
found the exigency of the times required the barons ſhould be rouſed from the 
lethargy in which they bent their heads to the impetuous ſovereign; that the 


to the people, that its infringements might be redreſſed, and its powers e{tabliſhed, 
He called upon them, in memory of their anceſtors, to attend to the injuries al- 
ready prepared for them; and, in the name of poſterity, animated them to pro- 
tect from ſlavery ſucceeding generations. The Englith, no longer able to ſupport 
the load of their encreaſing oppreſſions and injuries, and fired with the love of 
their country, with a noble exertion, glorious in hiſtory, and ſtamped on the 
name of England with immortal honour, in the year 1215, obtained from the 
trembling and reluctant tyrant, at Runnemede, Magna Charta, and the charter of 
the foreſts, ſupported by commiſſioners, who ſhould reſtrain regal juriſdiction with- 
in the preſcribed limits. The interpoſition of the pope, who now as abjectly ſer- 
ved his baſeſt purpoſes as before he oppoſed with ſpirit his malignity and tyranny, 
did not avail. The ſtruggle became more ardent ; the overſtretched powers of 
Rome, in this inſtance, firſt ſhook her authority here, The king, in diſappointed IJ 
pride, reflected, under an ignominious bluſh, on the good act he had involuntarily . 

erformed. He raged with vexation and wrath, and determined to remove, even A 
with the ruthleſs hands of cruelty, warfare, and deſtruction, the bleſſing he had 
beſtowed upon his people. He brought in an army of foreign auxiliaries, who 
were invited over to take for their reward what their arms ſhould ſeize. He made 
his progreſs to the north, and deſolation marked his ſteps. The country ſmoked 
in aſhes, and the ſoil was ſtained with the bloody marks of brutal ferocity and 
implacable wrath. The territories of this See were not ſpared ; the abbey of Col- 
dingham was plundered, and the town of Berwick burnt ; the tyrant diſgracing 
royalty by putting the firebrand to the very houſe where he had been hoſpitably 
lodged. The diimay arifing from theſe cruel devaſtations occaſioned a deſperate 
meaſure, the calling in aid from France, and, as ſome authors ſay, offering the 
crown to Lewis. Whilſt John on one hand was waſting the poſſeſſions of his ad- 


* As nothing was more oppoſite to the barons? deſign. of recovering their ancient privileges, than the 
vafſalage to which John had iubjected the kingdom, Cardinal Langton ſolemnly proteſted againſt it, and laid 
his proteſtation upon the altar. Pope Innocent having notice of Langton's proteſtation, was extremely in- 
cenſed that a cardinal ſhould act io directly contrary to the intereſts of the holy Sce. He durſt not howe- 
ver fall upon him, for fear of putting the whole kingdom in commotion, and inducing the Engliſh to join 
with Langton in defence of their liberties, Rapin, p. 274. 

verle 
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verſe barons, Alexander king of Scotland, with a large army, added to the mi- 
ſery of the people, by committing equal devaſtations on the lands of the king's 
adherents. Hugh de Baliol and Philip de Ulcotes were John's commiflioners tor 
governing the territory between Tweed and Tees, and for that purpoſe retained a 
powerful force. This occaſioned the Scottiſh army, as they marched through the 
county of Durham, to come before the Caſtle of Barnard, which then beionged 
to Hugh Baliol. Meditating an attack by ſtorm, the king of Scotland and Mu- 
ace de Veſey went to reconnoitre the place; when a bowman from one of the 
out-poſts ſhot a fatal ſhaft, which flew Euſtace on the ſpot. Alexander made a 
progreſs as far as Dover, where Lewis of France lay, now exacting the homage 
of the Engliſh barons as their ſovereign. Such were the dreadful viciſſitudes this 
nation was decreed to ſubmit to: But Providence, in the interval, foatched off 
the tyrant, then reſting from his horrid operations at the Caſtle of Newark. 

The acceſſion of Henry the Third, though little more than nine years of age, 
(an event which took place on the 19th day of October 1216), made a happy 
change in the affairs of England, under the regency of William Mareſchal earl of 
Pembroke, a man of great fidelity, wiſdom, and courage. A defection had ariſen 
among the Engliſh barons, who were diſguſted with Lewis's arrogance and impru- 
dent meaſures ; and their affections bending towards their natural prince, a breach 
ſoon enſued, which brought on a battle, in which Lewis's army was totally defeat- 
ed near Lincoln, in the month of May 1217. This event was followed by the 
deſtruction of a large fleet bringing. over reinforcements. The conſequence was, 
that Lewis returned to France, and made a total renunciation of all claim to this 
kingdom, | | | | 

So much was neceſſary to ſhew, that the long vacancy of the Sce, and the con- 
fuſion and uncertainty of the hiſtory of this province, were the natural conſe- 
quences of the diſtraction of the ſtate. So that it is probable, according to Whar- 
ton, our biſhop's conſecration did not take place till after Henry the Third's ac- 
ceſſion, and that it happened in the year 1217. In what manner the revenue was 
applied during this period, there is no account: But it is reaſonable to preſume, - 
that, whilſt John was making ſuch enormous demands from his barons and clergy 
as a ſeventh of their moveables, the produce of this rich See, during nine years 
vacancy, would not be a neglected object. 

Richard de Mariſco occurs, in the year 1211, as chancdlor of England *. 
A charter of John's, noted by Prynn +, dated in October 1213, is exprefled 
to be granted per manum Ricardi de Mareſcis. By the rolls of chancery it 
is ſhewn, that Richard de Mariſco, archdeacon of Richmond and Northum-- 
berland, reſigned the ſeals to the king at Oſpreng. He afterwards had them 
reſtored; and a charter, dated 22d November 1214, is expreſſed to be per 
marum Nicardi de Mariſco cancellarii naſtri, &c. f. Richard dean of Sali!- 
bury was elected biſhop by the convent, as Geoſſrey of Coldingham fays, 
live months before the pope's legate dictated to them. the election of 
John biſhop of Norwich. This tranſaction is dated on the 16th of February 


Flori. + Prynn, v. it. p. 290. t Ibid, v. ii. p. 339. 
| I214, 
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1214. grounded on the legate's letter to the pope “, dated the 24th of that month, 
On the 22d day of May 1214, the king recommended Richard de Mariſco to the 
chapter of Wincheſter, and, on the 28th day of June, he was elected biſhop of 
that Sec, undler a falſe report that their prelate Peter was dead. On the 14th of 
the ſame month, the pope ſent letters to the king touching the affairs of the See of 
Durham, wherein a refuſal of confirmation of the convent's election was ſet forth, 
as being grounded on the circumitance of its having been made without the 
king's conſent. The pope tranſmitted to the king the convent's certificate of 
their election, ſigned by William the prior and 40 monks. The matter ſtill re. 
maining in ſuſpence, the monks petitioned the king to give his conſent; to which, 
on the 6th September 1214, he lent his abſolute denial, with ſome reprehenſions 
for their contumacy. John biſhop of Norwich died in the month of October 


following. Morgan was then elected, who, betore the concluſion of the fame 


year, was rejected. The Durham annals place tuis election in 1213; and the ſame 


annals ſet forth, that 


RICHARD DE MARISCO 


received the biſhopric from the nomination of Gualo the legate, about 


the feaſt of St Nicholas 1214, and was conſecrated by Walter biſhop of 


York 22d June 1215. Theſe are inconſiſtencies eaſily refuted; for Walter 
did not obtain the archbiſhopric before the month of November in that year, 
and the 22d day of June did not fall on the Lord's day. Gualo the legate 
did not arrive in England before the middle of the year 1216, and he 
retired the middle of the year 1218. Another author ſays, the biſhop was con- 
ſecrated 24th July 1218: But this aſſertion is no more plauſible than the former, 
that not being a dominical day. It therefore appears that Richard, at the pro- 


curation of Gualo, was elected about the 6th day of December 1217, and was 


conſecrated on the 24th of June 1218. Robert de Grayſtanes ſays, he was conſe- 
crated about the feaſt of John the Baptiſt, and that he died in the 8th year of his 
epiſcopacy. It is certain he departed this life on the 1ſt day of May 1226. M. 
Paris ſays, he preſided about nine years. If we admit he was elected in 1216, 
and conſecrated 25th June 1217, it would make good his aſſertion. 

Such is the ſubſtance of what Wharton ſays touching the uncertainty of the 
time for our biſhop's acceſſion to the See, and the examples he brings to fix the 
date he adopts. Robert de Grayſtanes ſays, that, ſupported by the king's ap- 
probation, he gave great moleſtation to the monks with reſpe& to their rights 
and liberties, ſome of which he abſolutely took away, and others he altered. 
There is no evidence in the records of the church of any ſuch matters; but yet 
it is generally believed he was profuſe and magnificent, ſparing no expence in the 
indulgence of his vanities and gratifications; and, in order to maintain his enor- 
mous prodigality, he got money by every ſtratagem his love of pleaſure could in- 


cite, or invention devite. 


Soon after his coming to the See, he was in commiſſion with the archbiſhop of 
York to abſfolve the king of Scotland from the cenſures of the See of Rome, 


* P:ynny v. ii. p. 353. 
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for which purpoſe he was at Berwick on the iſt December 1217 *. Three days 
afterwards, the king's mother alſo received abſolution from the hands of the 
biſhop of Durham. : a | 

In the ſecond year of his epiſcopacy he appeared to have been reconciled to 
the convent ; and, in conſequence, confirmed to them, by his charter, all their 
liberties and privileges, according to the tenor of the charter of their former pre- 
late William the firſt. He alſo confirmed and appropriated to them, the churches 
of Dalton, Aycliff, and Pittington. ä 

He was arbiter in a conteſt between the abbot and convent of Alnwick, and 
the vicar of the church of Chatton, touching that vicarage; in which he ad- 
judged, that the collation to that church was in the biſhops of Durham. He 
granted and decreed, that the tithes belonging to that church ſhould be appropri- 
ated to the abbey of Alnwick. This inſtrument is dated at Auckland, in the 8th 
year of his epiſcopacy; and it is here noted as the firſt act of the biſhop of Dur- 
ham which has a confirmation under the ſeal of the convent f. It is remarkable 
in another inſtance, that, before the reign of king John, as Sir Edward Coke ob- 
ſerves, none of the kings of England wrote in the plural number, in all their 
grants writing Ego or I; but he aflumed the plural number, and all his ſucceſſors 
write Nos, or We. In the inſtrument now quoted, the biſhop aſſumed the ſame 
court ſtile. The biſhop in ſome manner (though not noticed in what circumſtance 
by any hiſtorian) exceeding the bounds of his juriſdiction, to the prejudice of the 
rights of the crown, occaſioned the king, for redreſs thereof, to ſend a prohibition 
to his officers, until the matter could be diſcuſſed in the king's court f. 

Notwithſtanding the favourable appearance of cordiality between the biſhop and 
convent before obſerved, the diſſentions between them encreaſed to a violent de- 
gree, fo as to occaſion various ſuits at law, touching the biſhop's infringements of 


* Chron. Melros. 

+ O'ib's Chriſti fidelib's has Pras viſuris vel audituris Tho. prior & co'ventus Dun. eccVie ſ. in d'no No- 
V'it univ'rſitas v'ra nos inſpexiſſe ordinaco' em d'ni Ric'i Dun. epi. f'c'am ſup' ecclViam de Chatton ſub hac 
forma, | 

O'ib's, &c. ſponte & abſolute ordinaco'i n're ſuppoſuiſſent quicquid juris habebant in d'ca ecel'ia de 
Chetton; now de, &. Quod collac'o ſen dona'co vicarie d'ce eccl'ie de Chetton nobis et ſucc. n'ris inp?- 
petuum remanebit, &c. omnes autem deci'as garbaru? ad d'ca'm ecel'iam de Chetton & capellas ſuas ſhectan- 
tes dictis abbati & co'ventui de Alnewic co'ceſſimus, &c. confirmamus p'cipiendas & convertendas in pro- 
prios in perpetuum. Vicarius, &c. p'ſonal'r in ead. reſidebit & ſuſtinebit o'ia onera ordinaria d' c ceclim, 
& c. annexa, & manſu' p'd'cum in villa de Dodington, nec non et terram quæ ad ccel'iam p'tinct in villa 
de Chetton habebit in perpetuum. 

Lt ut, &c. ta” ſigillu' n'r'm qua? ſigillu' capituli de Alnewic, &c. His teſtibus magiſtro Simone canccl- 
lario n'ro Willielmo de Arundel, Gaufrido vic'io de Woodhorne, Michaele vic'rio de Benton, IHugorec de 
Gayherſt, Stephano de Burton”, Rog'o de Lacy, cl'icis n'ris & aliis. Dat. apud Auclent p' manum Henrict 
cap' ni n'ri in c'ro S. Mich'is pont. n'ri anno octavo. 

Nos autem, &c. rata” & grata' h'e'ntes ſicut in carta ipſius epi. | 

In cujus reiteſtimon? figillu* cap'li nꝰ'ri p'tenti ſcripto fecimus apponi. Teſte Capitulo n'ro —Randal's MSS. 
. Anno 1224, Rex & Adæ de Jeland, Rogero Dorudre, Jordano Ilayron, Wiliclmo Eritton & Roberto 
de Jeland, ſal. precipimus vobis ne teneatis placitum per aliquod breve vererabiiis patris K. Dunholm. 
eplcop! cancellarii noſtri quali prædeceſſores 1141 temporivus prædecciſorum noſtrorum uſi non fuerunt ct 
quale ad ipſum non pertinet, jure epiſcopatus ſui; et ne idem epiſcopus utatur libertate aliqua in ep'atu 
wo qua præ dec. ful uſi non fuerunt temporibus antegcſſorum noſtrorum regum Angliz, done diſcuſſum 
Petit in curia nora, utrum nujuſmodi brevia et libertates pertineant ad ipſum epiſcopum jure cpiſcopatus 
Wh eh non. Tele meipto apud Bed. xxx Sie Juni. Adam le Veland foit ſfcrefcallus cpi. 
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the rights of the church. The prior and monks, in retaliation of the injuries 
they ſuſtained from his extravagance and exactions, accuſed him before the pope, 
of bloodſhed, ſimony, adultery, ſacrilege, rapine, perjury, and various dilapida. 
tions. To hear and determine theſe flagrant charges, the pope appointed the biſhops 
of Saliſbury and Ely his delegate judges: But the biſhop of Durham diſdaining 
to ſubmit to their determination, appealed to the Sec ot Rome, where, it is al. 
ledged, his money prevailed ſo far as to foiten the pope's ire, and protract the 
ſuit, in which no definitive ſentence was pronounced in his life-time “. The ſuits 
depending in the courts of England were proſecuted with the greateſt inveteracy, 
As the biſhop was travelling to London in the year 1226, with a troop of lawyers, 
in all the bitterneſs of profeſſed litigiouſneſs and proſecution, he took the mona- 
ſtery of Peterborough in his way, where, on the firſt day of May, he halted, to 
reſt all night, and was found dead in his bed in the morning. He was in high 
health and vigour when he retired to his chamber, ſo that his exit was not with- 
out ſuſpicion of foul play. It is faid he left the See encumbered with a debt of 
10,000 marks. He was buried in the chapter houſe at Durham on the 5th day of 
May, and the following epitaph was written to his memory by one of the monks 


of that houſe. 


Culmina qui cup⸗ laudes pompaſque ſit⸗ 

Clit ſedata [- ſi me penſare vel- 

Qui populos reg⸗ itis memores ſuper onnta [- itis 
Quod mors imm⸗ 7 non parcit honore pot- : 
Cobvts praepos⸗ | ſimilis fueram bene [£- 

Quod lum vos er⸗ ad me currendo ven⸗ 


His memory was much reflected on by the eccleſiaſtics of his time. Amongſt 
ee a monk of Lanercoſt ſpeaks of him to the following purport : — Ale 
226 obiit Ricardus de Mariſco epiſcopus Dunelm. ille qui tantam tyrannidem ecclgſiaæ 


q Cuthberti intulit, ut zura monachorum & poſſefſiones eorum pro poſſe ſuo abſtulerit, 
nec ulli eorum quain ud; % vixerit pepercerit. Sed cum audacius eos expugnare diſpoſuit, 


ſudito e mundo receſſit. 


He continued chancellor of England to the time of his death +. It is unneceſſary 
to review the character of this prelate. The accuſations of the convent, uncon- 


roverted, leave his memory infamous f. 
Sir Henry Spelman mentions a dioceſan ſynod held under our * in the 


year 1229, and inſerts the canons at large. The firſt canon mentions the crimes 
which make a prieſt incur ſuſpenſion, viz. ſimony; receiving orders from heretics 
or ſchiſmatics under excommunication ; pleading at the bar againſt a perſon that 
is tried for his life; debancihuing of nuns; bigamy ; gaining orders ſurreptitioul- 


ly, &c. 
After 
5 * Ang. Sac. p. 734. | + Ibid. 
+ Richard de Mariſco, bithop ; — Had the royal aſſent 29th June 1217 ; conſecrated 2d July 1217; ob. iſt 
May 12206. 
: Officers 
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THESEE VACANT. 199 


After the death of Richard de Mariſco, the See continued vacant two years and 
upwards. : 

The king, under the influence of the car! of Pembroke, gained the eſteem of 
his ſubjects, and the wiſe conduct of that miniſter promiſed a happy reign, but his 
death opened a ſcene of calamities which overwhelmed the land. During the 
carl's adminiſtration, the king ſwore to maintain the charters granted by his fa- 
ther; but no ſooner was that great man removed, than innovations began, and 

reat advances were attempted againſt the liberty of the ſubject. The peace which 
had ſubſiſted ſome time between England and Scotland, through the pernicious 
advice of evil miniſters, was diſturbed, by reviving the claim of ſovereignty over 
Scotland, in which the pope, by fallacious memorials, was induced to take a part, 
and, by his bull, required the king of Scotland to do the homage demanded b 
Henry, in order, as is therein alledged, to preſerve the tranquillity of the king- 
doms. The king of Scotland, on the other hand, ſo far from yielding to the 
claim, ſent his ambaſſadors to Henry to demand delivery of the countics of Nor- 
thumberland, Weſtmoreland, and Cumberland, as his right of inheritance. "Thoſe 
matters brought on a conference at Newcaſtle *. After much altercation, the 
Scottiſh king's claim ſeems to be ſuſpended, or compounded for, by Henry then 


granting him lands, of eighty marks yearly value, in other parts of England, in 
order that the northern border might not ſuffer mutilation. | 


The king of England's marriage with Eleanor of Provence took place in the 
beginning of the year 1236, to the ſolemnization of which the king and queen of 
Scotland were invited; and, for their ſafe conduct, the archbiſhop of York, the 
biſhop of Durham, William de Veſey, Gilbert de Umfraville, Roger Bertram, 
John de Veteripont, and John, the fon of Geoſtrey ſheriff of York, were ap- 
pointed eſcorts. The king's marriage brought him under the influence of a new 
ſet of favourites. His weak mind was uncertain and fluctuating; Ihe perſon 
whom to day he careſſed, the next received his frown, or was diſcarded. An in- 
conſiſtency appeared in his reſolutions, which kept the affairs of government in 
perplexity and confuſion. Like the fluctuations and bablings of an idiot's affec- 
tions, he ſeldom retained the ſame opinion two days together, but in the morning 
was diſguſted with the man who, over night, gratified his propenſities; and he 
laughed or frowned with a kind of involuntary impulle, as an infant that careſſes 


and quarrels with its toys. He did homage to the pope, and dreaded his ſcourge 


with an abject puerility. He was induced by wicked counſellors (among his {o- 


Officers of the See during the time of this bi/hop, 
Temporal Chancellor, —Magiſt. Symon (perhaps de Ferlington), who was a witneſs with William de Arun. 
oF del Geffrey vic. of Woodhorn, Michael vic. of Benton, Hugh de Gaykerſi, Ster;h., 
de Burton, Roger de Lacy, our (biſbop's) clerks, and others, to biſhop Richard's 


ordination of Chatton vicarage, Sept. 30. 1224. * Given at Auclent by the 


hand of Henry our chaplain, on the morrow of St Michael, the 8th of our pon- 
6 tificate.?? 


Given at Durham, by the hand of Valentine our clerk, 8th kal. Oct. (24th Sept.) 
4 the 2d of our pontificate. 
Seneſcal, Adam de Leland, oc. 18th January 1225. Form. A. p. 58. — Randal's MSS, 


* Fordun,——Chron, Melros. M. Paris ſays at York. 
G g 2 reign 
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reign connections) to deny the execution of his father's charters; and thence a 
combuſtion took place in his realm, which filled the time of our prelate's epiſco. 
acy. 

K The king was deſirous that Luke, his chaplain, ſhould ſucceed to the biſhopric 
of Durham, and, it is ſaid, threatened the monks, that if they refuled to ele& 
him, they ſhould not have a prelate for ſeven years *. The convent conceiving 
him unworthy of fo high a dignity, and afraid of ſubmitting to any innovation; 
on the freedom of election, rejected Luke, and elected William de Stichill, arch- 
deacon of Worceſter, and the king's chaplain, in the annals of Tewkſbury called 
Williclmus Scotus. Diſpleaſed at this oppoſition to his will, the king ſent his proc- 
tors to Rome to oppole William's confirmation; and the election was in conſe- 
quence annulled, the pope pronouncing againſt the fame for want of ſpiritual 
form in the ceremony, alledging that it ought to have proceeded through the in- 
ſpiration of the Holy Spirit; whereas it was a mere egotiſm of the electors, who 
ſeparately pronounced the election as his own will. They were commanded to 
nominate ſome other it perſon ; on which they petitioned that 


CCC 


biſhop of Saliſbury, whom they had in the year 1213 elected to the See, but was 
then rejected, might be tranſlated to Durham. The pope would willingly have 
overturned this ſecond nomination, as being irregular, but the monks perfſiſted in 
their requeſt; and, on the 14th day of May 1228, by papal decree, he was tranſ- 
lated to this See. He received the temporalities thereof on the 22d day of July, 
in the ſame year, the caſtles excepted, and was ſolemnly enthroned at Durham on 
the 4th day of September following. Why the caſtles were retained, is not faid ; 
but it is probable this was an act of over-{tretched authority in the crown, and ad- 


* A brawling matter befell the ſame year, A. D. 1228, between the prior and convent of Durham, and 
K. Hen. III. upon this occaſion. After the death of Richard biſhop of Durham, the prior and chapter of 
the ſaid church came to the king to obtain licence for electing their biſhop. The king offered to them one 
Lucas, a chaplain of his, requiring them inſtantly to elect him their biſhop. To this the monks anſwered, 
that they would receive no man but by their order of canonical election; meaning, belike, by their canoni- 
cal election, thus much, when as they elect either ſome monk out of their own company, or elſe ſome 
monkith prieſt after their own liking. Contrary, the king again ſendeth word unto them, and bound it 
with an oath, that they ſhould tarry ſeven years without a biſhop, unleſs they would admit the aforeſaid 
Lucas to that place of dignity. All which notwithitanding, the monks, proceeding in their election, refuſed 
the ſaid Lucas, and preferred another clerk of theirs, named William. archdeacon of Worceſter, and him 
they preſented to the king; but the king bringing in exceptions and cauſes againſt the party, would not ad- 
mit him. Then the monks, in all haſty ſpeed ſent up to Rome certain of their convent, to have their elec- 
tion ratified by the authority apoſtolical. On the other fide, the king, likewiſe hearing, fendeth alſo to 
Rome, again{ the monks, the biſhop of Cheſter and the prior of Lantony, on his behalf, to withſtand the 
purpoſe of the monks. And fo the matter being traverſed with great altercation, on both fides, did hang in 
{uſpence, till at length thus it was concluded between both, that neither Maſter William nor yet Lucas 
{ſhould be taken, but that Richard biſhop of Sarum ſhould be tranſlated to Durham, and be biſhop there. 
Fox's Acts & Mon. v. i. p. 300. Vide M. Paris: —Alſo Stavely's Romiſh Horſeleech,- p. 20. 


N. B. Lucas was dean of St Martin le Grand. 
+ Lel, Col. v. ii. p 333. Robert de Grayſtanes.— Ang. Sac. p. 734. 
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viſed by thoſe miniſters who were urging this weak prince to extend his prero- 
＋ ie *. 

The above is the firſt inſtance that has occurred in the hiſtorians who have writ- 
ten the annals of this church, of the poſitive mention of the ſurrender and re— 
ceivt of the temporalities of the See from ihe king's hands: The record quoted 
in the notes is the firſt in the muniments of the biſhopric. Wharton's words are, 
Tompralia epiſcopatus Dunelm. a rege accepit 1228, 22d TJulii, The words of the 
king's writ, Ballivis ipſius epiſcopi ſeiſinam habcre faciot. 

Ihe biſhop, at the time of his firſt election, was dean of Saliſbury : In 1215, 
he was conſecrated biſhop of Chicheſter ; and from thence, in 1217, tranſlated to 
the Ses of Saliſbury, Whilſt biſnop of Chicheſter, he purchaſed and gave to that 
See, Amport, which he bought of the church of Wincheſter. He was in high 
etcem with the people of Saliſbury, having removed the epiſcopal ſeat from Old 
Sarum, and begun the building of the new cathedral. He founded a monaſtery 
of nuns at Tarrent in Dorſetſtire, called the Charnell, and gave it to the queen, 
who choſe it for her burial place. He alſo built an hoſpital for poor people, 
near the college of Vaulx in Saliſbury. He was a man of great piety and pro- 
found knowledge f. M. Paris, ſpeaking of him, ſays, Hunc eximiæ ſanctitatis & 
profunde ſcientiæ virum. He diſcharged the enormous debt his predeceſſor left 
to encumber the poſſeſñons of the See, and lived in great cordiality with the con- 
vent, with whom he entered into an agreement or convention for quieting their 
poſſeſſions, and preventing diſputes with their prelates. He empowered them to 
paſs ſentence of excommunication on thoſe who infringed the liberties of their 
church. The articles ſpecified in the above-named agreement are to the followin 
purport :—In pleas of the crown, and matters relative thereto, all attachments 
ſhall be made by the biſhop's bailiff, with the view of the prior's bailiff,, and pre- 
ſented in the biſhop's court. In all complaints wherein impriſonment ought to 
be had by the laws of the land, the priſoner ſhall be confined in the biſhop's gaol, 
until judgment ſhall paſs in the biſhop's court, or the party is relieved. In mat- 
ters where life and limb are in judgment, execution ſhall be made by the biſhop's 
officers. If any freeman, holding lands of the prior, be convicted of felony, or 
will not abide judgment, the bithop ſhall hold the offender's lands in his hands 
tor a year and a day; and of the profits thereof, and other effects of the offender, 
the biſhop ſhall take one half, and the prior the other, by the hands of the biſhop's: 
bailiff; and, after the expiration of that time, one half the lands ſhall be forfeited- 
to the biſhop, the other to the prior. Then follow certain rules cor attendance 
on the juſtices at the pleas ; (inter alias) wherever the biſhop's juſtices ſhall hold 
pleas, and are attended by ſuitors of the biſhop's people, thither alſo the free-- 


X. Hen, III. conſenting to the election of Richard Poor biſhop of Sarum to the church of Durham, 
iTucd this writ. concerning the reſtitution of the temporalities, except two caſtles. — Clauſ. 12. Hen. III. 
m. g. D'n's rex ordinacion, ſcil. de ven. pre R. quo'd. Sarr. c'po in e&*'pum Dunholm. aſſenſum regium 
prebuit & favorem; et mandatum eſt mag' ro Stephano de Lucy, q'd Caſtris de Norham & de Dunholm in 
aun d'ni regis retentis, Ballivis ip'ius epi. ſeiſinam habere faciat, appofita etiam ſalva cuſtodia in eifd. 
Caſtris, ad nos fine dilaco'e veniatis nobis cum locuturi. Teſte Rege apud Weſtm. 22d die Julii 1228. 
Prynn's Col. v. il. p. 78. 

FT Robert de Crayſtanes.— Ang. Sac. p. 725+ 
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men holding lands or fees of the prior ſhall reſort, and be impleaded ; and all 
amerciaments and profits ariſing from the prior's men, ſhall be divided between 
the biſhop and prior. It any one in the prior's court ſhall impeach another, he 
Mall immediately be delivered over to the bithop's officer; and if any one in the 
biſhop's court ſhall impeach any of the prior's people, the matter ſhall be deter- 
mined in the biſhop's court; and whatever proſits enſue, they ſhall be divided as 
before mentioned. If any of the prior's people ſhall come in mercy in the bi. 
ſhop's court, in the preſence of the bifſhop's officer, by the caths of two of the 
biſnop's men, and two of the prior's, he ſhall be amerced according to the na- 
ture of his offence; faving to the freeman his tenement, the merchant his mer- 
chandize, and the huibandman his team. Wreck of the fea, found on the prior's 
land, thall be divided between the biſhop and prior. All cuſtoms touching the na- 
vigation of the river Tees, except for paſſage of the batelli (boats) of the prior 
and convent to Billingham, ſhall be reſerved to the biſhop for ever. The prior 
ſhall have his free court, with ſoc and fac, toll and theam, and infangtheof, 
with all their appurtenances, except pleas of the crown and pleas of land, to be 


proſecuted by the biſhop's writ ; or, during a vacancy of the See, by the king's 
wit; faving always, to the prior and his ſucceſſors, and their people, who have a 


court, the writ of right. It any of the prior's men ſhall be attached by the biſhop's 
bailiff, for any matter within the juriſdiction of the prior's court, he, or his offi- 
cers, ſhall have an exigent, and ſhall have the party ad horam & terminum. If a 
thief is taken in the prior's lands, and judged in his court, execution ſhall be made 
by the prior's officer at the gallows of the biſhop, without reſtraint. Likewiſe, 
where battle is adjudged in the prior's court, or any one 1s ſentenced to the pil- 
lory and tumbrell, execution ſhall be freely made by the prior's bailiff, at the 
place, pillory, and tumbrell of the biſhop, without interruption. The cuſtoms 


and regulations touching malt, baſe bread, falſe meaſures of liquids, falſe weights, 


and falſe dry meaſure, of the prior's men in Elvet, in the old borough of Durham, 
ſhall remain to the monks of Durham freely and efteQtually for ever: And if any 
of them are found in the biſhop's borough vending baſe bread, or by falſe weights 
or meaſures, juſtice ſhall be exerciſed by the biſhop's bailiff; and if any fine or 
profit enſue, it ſhall be divided as before mentioned. The prior's people of Elvet, 
and of the old borough of Durham, ſhall uſe the ſame weights and meaſures as 
thoſe in the biſhop's borough. This convention is dated A. D. 1231, and was at- 


terwards ratified and exemplified by biſhop Hatfield, in the ninth year of his epiſ- 


copacy, A. D. 1353 = 
e 


Omnibus, &c. Ric'us Dei gratia Dun. e' pus, &c. ejuſd. ecclie rep*aco?i reformaco?i & paci & tranquilli- 
tati p'ſpicere volumus igitur cum temporibus Hugonis & Phi. predec. n'ror ep'orum Dun. & precipue temp'e 
Ri'c'i de Mariſco epi. Dun. predec. n'ri. multas controv'ias, &c. d' cis controverſiis & querelis in forma ſub- 
ſcripta fine? impoſuimus. De p'litis coron'e & de hiis que ad talia p'lita ſpectant, ſcilt. q'd o'ia attachiame'ta 
nent p' Ballivu' n'r'm & ſucc. n'ror & p' viſum ballivi pr. Dun. qui p' te p'e fu'it, & p. ea p' ſentabu'tur in 
curia n'ra & ſucc. n'ror. Et fi loquela talis fit five de m'te ho'is five de alia re, q d impriſonaco' fieri debeat 
ſed'm legem terre, priſones cuſtodientur in priſona epi. donec judicium inde fiat in curiam ejuſd. epi. v1 
donce replegientur, 6 ſint replegiabiles. Et ſi forisfec'int, quare debeant amittere vitam v'l membra', exe- 
cucꝰo judicii fiet per ballivos epi. Si aute? aliquis liber homo de terra vel de ſeodo prioris co*vincatur de fe- 
lonia, v' nolit ſtare judicio ita quod debeat terram amittere p' feloniam ep'us tenebit tra”, illius in manu ſua 
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The biſhop departed this life at Tarrent on the 15th of April 1237, in the ninth 
vear 0: his epiſcopacy, and was interred there (as Godwin tells us) in. the mona- 
ſtery that lie founded “. A little before his death, perceiving his diſſolution ap- 
jroached faſt upon him, he aſcended the pulpit, and, in a moving echo tation, 
preſſed 01: che minds of his audience the exerciſe of moral virtues, and a religious 
life ; urging his precepts as being the words of a dying perſon. The next day 
he repeated his diſcourſe, and prayed his hearers, it any he had offended, to par- 
In and put up ſupplications for him. The third day he called for his friends, 
4-4 having his family and ſervants before him, diſtributed his gifts to each, ac- 


cording to their merit; and gave directions touching all his temporal affairs; 
then, taking an affectionate farewel of each, one after another, he kneeled to 


p' unum ann. & unum die'. & de exit. illius t're & catallis & vaſto felonis v' felonn'. in o'ibus e' pus he'n 
unam med'tem & pr. aliam medem p' manum ballivi epi. Poſt annum vero ec diem clapſos, &c. ut ſup'a int” 
c'pum & priorem. Ad p'lita juſtic. de o'ib's p'litis venient o'es liberi ho'i'e s de terra v' de feodo pr. & de 
qa lib't villa p'poſitus & quatuor ho'Ves. Et quociens p'lita juſtic. de o'ib's p'litis tenchuntur in Ebora— 


cenſiſar, e'pus totiens faciet ea teneri p' balli'vos ſuos in e'patu Dun. Et fi lw*ies cpi. de Norhamiir veni- 


ant ad p'litand. cor. juſtic. apud. Dun. ho'Tes pr. de Northamir ihi venient, & ibi p'litabunt in curia epi. 
cor. juſtic. ſuis ſicut p' dem eſt. Et fi hoes epi, de Norhamſir p'litent cor. juſtic. apud Norh'm ho'!'cs pr. 
de Norhamſir ibi venient & p'litabunt cor. juſtic. epi. ſicut p'dictum eſt, Et o'ia am'ciame'ta & p'ficua de 
ho'ib's de tra v'l de feodo pr. p*venientia int. ep. & pr. ſicut p'd'c'm et, dimidiabu'tur. Et fi aliquis de- 
ven'it probator in curia pr. & appellav'it alios de ſocicta ſtatim liberabitur ballivis epi. Si autem probatos 
in curia epi. appellav'it alique'. de ho'ib's de t'ra v' de feodo pr. loqucla illa t'minabitur in curia epi. E: 


quicquid p*'hcuum inde p*ven'it, dimidiabatur ſicut p'd'c'm eſt. Et ſi aliquis de t'ra v'l de feodo pr. in m'i- 


am iaciderit, in curia epi. in p'ſentia bailivor. epi. p' juramentum duor. liberor. bo'i'um de terra epi. & 
duor. de terra pr. am'ciabitur ſ'cd'm qualitatem delicti ſcilt. liber homo ſalvo cotineme'to ſuo. m'cater 
ſlva m' chandiza ſua, rufticns ſalvo wannagio fuo. conven'it, &c. wrec de mari ubicu'q. inventum in t'ra 


vl feodo pr. demidiabitur int. nos & ſucc. n'ros & pr. Dun. qui p' te'pꝰ'e fu' it. Oreſto conſuetudines navium 


de aqua de Teiſe ſalvo pr. & mo achis p' paſſagio batelli ſui apud Byllyngham, nob. & ſucc. n'ris imp'p'm 
remanebunt ſine aliqua contradice'o'e, &c. pr. autem habebit liberam curiam ſuam cu. fac & ſuca tol & 
them & infanguethef, et cum o'ib's p'tin. ad eam exceptis p'litis corone & p'litis terre mvtis p' b're epi. v' 
d' ni regis ſed. vaca'te; ſalvo imp*p*m pr. & ſucc. ſuis & ho ib'us eor. (qui curam habent) brevi de recto. Si 
quis autem de terra vel de feodo priorls attachiatus fu'it p' ballivos epi. uo aliqua re p'tinente ad curiam pr. 
prior v'1 ballivus ſuus curiam ſuam exiget, & trabebit fine con'a dicco'e, fi eam exigat, ad horam & termi- 
num. Latro vero fi captus ſu'it in terra pr. & in curia ejus fuerit judicatus, execuc'o. judicii fiet. p' ballivos 
pr. ad furcas epi. libere & fine contradicco'e. Similiter cum Duellum fuerit adjudicatum in curia pr. v'l 
cum aliquis in cad. judicatus fu'it ad pillorium & tumberellum, execuc'o? judicii ſiet. p' ballivos pr. libere & 
inc impedimento ad placeam & pillorium et tumberellum epi. Conſuetudines & emendationes de bracinis 
dr falſo pane & falſo galone & falſo pondere & falſa menſura de ho'ib's pr. apud Llvet apud vetus burgum 


Dunelm. remancbunt mo'achis Dunelm. libere & integre imp'p'm. Ita tamen q'd fi ho'i'es eorum invenian- 
tur in burgo epi. cum falſo pane vel, & . &c. Juſticia inde fiet. p' ballives epi. Et fi inde preveniat 


„el finis, vel aliud proficuum dimidiabatur int. e' pum & priorem. Pred'ci autem ho'i'es prioris de Elvet ct 
de veteri burgo Dunelm. utavtur eiſdem me*ſuris & ponderibus quibus ho'i'es epi. utuntur in burgo ſuo Dun- 


In. (Tiere volumus, &e. Et ut o'ia premiſſa robur firmitatis obtineant preſenti ſcripto tam figillum n'rin 


6471 ſigillum capituli, &c, Teſtibus, &c. A. D. 1231. Randal s MSS. 
L:emplitication & Confirmation Rot. A. Hatfield, ſch. ix. Ne 1. 


* 


1 L he Anglia Sacra exprelsly ſays, he was buried in the chapter-hovſe at Durham; as it alſo appears in 
the following inſcription, remaining on a tablet in Leland's time, in Saliſbury cathedral, where a tomb is 
erected to his memory ;—© Orate pro anima Richardi Poure quondam Sarum epiſcopi, qui eceleſiam hane 
in290ar1 fecit in quodam fando ubi nune fundata eſt ex antiquo nomine Miryfelde, in honorem B. Virg. Na- 
e 3 Kl. Mai in feſto 8, Vitalis Martyris A. D. 1219 regnante tune rege Richardo poſt conqueſtum primo. 


Fuitque ecclet hiec in ædificando per ſpatium 40 annorum teinporibus trium regum. videlicet antedict Ri 
chard, Joantis, & IIenrici III. Et conſummata 8 kal. Apr. A. D. 1260. lite Richardus epiſcopus fundlavit 
Nam Beate: Marie Virginis ſolempniter in hac capella quotidie celebrandam, & appropriavit eceleſiam de- 


4 voy lit. * 2 17 wn ents - * > ON} — 32 4 | 12 333 — 
JLAYCTKOXRE ad ſuſtegtationem ejuſdem miſſæ. Qui quidem Richardus epiſcopus poſtea tranſlatus fuit ad (pii- 
coprum Dunelmenſem z fundavitque monaſterium apud Tarraunt in comit. Dorſet, ubi natus, nomine Ri. 


cardaus Poure: ibique cor eius, corpus vero apud Dureham humatum eſt, & obijt 15 die April A. D. 1237, 


51 K. len. III.“ Lel. In. v. il. p. 63.— Willis's Cathedrals, p. 222. 
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prayer, and, according to M. Paris, when he had uttered the words, In pace in id 
i/um dormiam & req uieſcam, he funk down and expired“. 

During the ſhort time he preſided in this See, there are no material acts of his 
in che records of the church, except the convention before noted; neither is he 
mentioned in our national hiſtory as taking any active part in the diſturbances of 
his time. His ſanctity and wiſdom were ſpecial ornaments to his church in that 
era ; for M. Paris fays g, that almoſt every eccleſiaſtic, of whatever denomination 
he was, had a concubine ; and as to the erudition of the clergy, a ſtriking in- 
ſtance of ignorance is given in the courſe of the examination of the biſhop ele& 
for the See of Canterbury ||. 

On Holy-rood day next ſucceeding the biſhop's death, the archbiſhop of York 
and earl of Lincoln brought to the convent the king's letters for the eleCtion of a 
prelate, at the inſtance of their ſovereign ; requiring them, for the ſecurity of his 
realm, and to ſupport the royal favour towards them, to elect the king's procura- 
tior of Valencia. After deliberating thereon, the prior, the following day, gave 
for anſwer, that many of the brethren were abſent, before whoſe return they could 
not with propriety proceed to the election; but, when they took on them that 
charge, they would be careful to nominate ſuch a one as was at once a proper mi- 
niſter to God and the church, and faithful to the King and his realm F. The 
convent, not approving of the perſon pointed out by the king, elected 'Thomas of 
Melionby, then their prior, who reluctantly ſubmitted to their choice. The elec- 
tion was in courſe repreſented in due form to the king and archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury ; but the king excepted thereto, alledging, that Thomas was inimical to his 
crown and government, having been prior of Coldingham, and, in that capacity, 


In Prynn's Aurum Reginz, p. 18. 4, 1668, we find a diſcharge for a third part of 50 marks, the king's 
fine on granting adminiftration of this biſhop's effects, in the following form :— 
Pro Johe' de Rameſey, canonico S. Pauli, London. 

Regina mandat Rob'to de Thaurey, a'chid. Bathon cl'ico ſuo q'd relaxavit Joh'i de Romeſey canonico ſc'i 
Pauli London tertia' p'tem 30 marcar quas ab eo & Petro cap'no quo'da? W. arch. Eboru. & Will'o de Brom- 
ham vic. de Norton in e'patu. Dunolm. Executorib's quo'd. Ri'c'i Dun. epi. p' auro ſuo de qui'ge'tis 
r' cis quas dederant dino regi p* quo'd. fine qu'am fecerunt ad habend. plena*. adminiſtraco'em Bonor. que 
fuerunt ejuſd. epi. Et vult qd reſiduu' illar. 50 m' car demp'ta t'cia p'te ut p'd'c*'m eſt, de p d cis Petro & 
Willielmo coexecutoribus p'd' ci Joh'is plene recuperetur, & de illa tertia parte p'd'co Joh' nulla? de cætero 
faciat execuco' em. B're eit in cuſtodia p'd'ci Rob'ti. 1256. 

De t'mino Paſch. an. 40 Hen. III. Rot. 15. in offic. Rem Regis in Scac. 


The See vacant: — Steph. de Lucey was guardian. — - Vide Pr. v. ii. p. 18. 


Geoffrey de Lucey, conſtable of the caſtle. Appointed by K. Hen. III. A. D. 1228. Dugd. Bar. 
v. i. p. 566. | 


Richard Poor, biſhop : — Had the royal aſſent 22d July 1228; ob. 15th April 1237. 


Officers of the See during the Time of Biſbop Poor. 
Temporal Chancellor, -Valentinus- 


Scneſchal, — John de Runees, or Rumeſey. He with Rob. fitz Meldred, Geoffrey fitz Geof- 
frey, and Jordan Hayrun, were juſtices of Richard the ſecond, biſhop of Dur- 
hain, on Monday, next after the cloſe of Eaſter, in the 8th year of his pontifi- 
cate, 1236. Rot. x. Nevil, Ne 55.-— Randal's MSS. 

+ NM. Paris, p. 227.— An. Waverl. „ M. Pari, Þ. 438. Ang. Sac. p. 735. 


$ Prynn, v. i. p. 483.— Ang. Sac. p. 735. — Rob. de Grayſtanes. 
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had ſworn allegiance to the king of Scotland ; and, as the biſhop of Durham held 
many ſtrong fortified places within his See, on the conſines of Scotland, it was of 
dangerous conſequence to him and his Kingdom, that his enemy, and a friend to 
the throne of Scotland, ſhould hold them, eſpecially one who had already done 
homage to that ſtate : That, in the biſhopric of Durham, there lay many ſea-ports 
and maritime places, where troops from France and Flanders might be landed 
and received, to the imminent hazard of his government. He alſo alledged va- 
rious perſonal charges againſt him, amongſt which the moſt ſtriking were, that 
he was diſtempered ; that he had been guilty of ſimony in many cales, and had 
not ſufficient learning for the prelate's function. The king, it is ſaid; was render- 
ed more averſe to the confirmation of this election, by ſome indignant ſpeeches 
thrown out abruptly by one of the monks in his preſence. The exceptions were 
to be under the judgment of the archbiſhop of York, who was not able to find 
any juſt grounds to ſupport the ſame, but yet, for tear of the king, delayed his 
ſentence ; on which a petition was ſent to Rome, requiring the aid of the hol 
See to compel the archbiſhop to proceed to ſentence at a K day. Robert de 
Eſden ſub- prior, Lawrence de Upſetlington, and Alan the chamberlain, were diſ- 
patched from the convent on this matter, Robert de Hexham waiting their arrival 
at Rome. William de la Hay attended the monks, but they all died on the jour- 
ney. The biſhop elect obtained the king's licence for viſiting Rome; but, coming 
to Dover, was prohibited leaving the kingdom by Bertram de Greol, the con- 
ſtable there; from whence, deſpairing of a paſsport on this buſineſs, he returned 
to Durham, and voluntarily renounced his election. On hearing this matter, the 
king ſent meſſengers to Durham, to except againſt certain perſons, thought moſt 
likely to be choſen by the convent, and to propoſe Peter de Egroblanch, a kinſman 
of his majeſty's, whom they rejected “. | 

During this period the king preſented Robert de Courtney to the deanry of 
Auckland 4; and a bull was obtained from the See of Rome, commanding the 
prior and monks not to attempt any thing during the vacancy of the See, to the 
prejudice of the king f. 

Thomas de Melſonby was elected prior on the iſt day of June 1237, and reſigned 


on the 8th of April 1240. On the 2d day of January 1241, the convent proceeded 
to the election of ; 


NICHOLAS DE FARNHAM, 


the queen's phyſician, a man unexceptionable at court, and to whoſe election the 
king was inſtantly reconciled. He received the temporalities in the month of Fe- 
bruary, and was conſecrated at Glouceſter, on the day of the Holy Trinity, by 
Walter Gray archbiſhop of York, the king and queen, with many of the prelates 
and nobility, being preſent at the ceremony, and was enthroned at Durham on 


the feaſt of St Cuthbert's Tranſlation. He had ſtudied pharmacy, natural phi- 
Robert de Grayſtanes.— Ang. Sac. p. 736. 


Hah 


+ Tanner's Not. 4 Rymer's 
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loſophy, and logic, many years, in which he made great proficiency ; and after. 
wards, turning his attention to theology, arrived at great excellence therein, 
From his learning, extenſive knowledge, and exemplary manners, he became not 
only Pbyſician to the royal perſonages, but their ſpiritual and privy counſellor, 
In this ſituation he received advice of his election to the See of Durham, Which 
he refuſed to take, Teſt the world ſhould reproach him for not accepting the biſtop. 
ric of Coventry, which was offered to him ſome time before, being a poor See, 
and now receiving the opulent biſhopric of Durham. The biſhop of Lincoln, 
Robert Groithead, took great pains to diſſuade him from his determination, re- 
preſenting the duty of filling this important truſt, leſt the king ſhould obtrude 
ſome unworthy perſon, of principles improper to have the government of the 
ſtrong places of the biſhopric, which were eſteemed the bulwarks of England 
againſt the Scots, to the great hazard of the realm. Theſe powerful arguments 
prevailed with this learned and excellent prelate to ſhake off his ſcruples, and ac- 
cept of the epiicopal dignity *. | 

He did not hold this See long; for, having obtained licence from the pope, in 
the beginning of February 1249, he reſigned, the convent accepting the inſtru- 
ment of reſignation on the eighth day of February. He had aſſigned to him, for 
huis ſupport in retirement, the manors of Hoveden, Stockton, and Eaſington, faid 
to produce 1000 marks a-year. This reſervation, the ſucceeding biſhop, with the 
convent, ſtruggled much to have reverſed, and for that purpoſe appealed to Rome 
in the year 1250, but received a diſgraceful repulſe. Before the biſhop's reſigna- 
tion, it was alledged againſt him, that he was married at the time of his conſecra- 
tion, but thereupon repudiated a worthy wife + The truth of this imputation 
is not made out againſt him. He reſided much at Stockton, and there departed 
this life in the year 1257. He is deſcribed as being of an elegant form and itature, 
a modeſt countenance and geſture, an affable demeanour, and of a grave but per- 
ſuaſive elocution. He was interred at Durham. 

During this prelate's time, prior Thomas made ſeveral repairs in the church, 
and covered it with a new roof, the biſhop not only aſſenting thereto, but alſo giv- 
ing, in aid of the work, the church of Bedlington. He alio gave to the convent 
100 acres of woodland, called Milneſide, with power to encloſe it, and granted 
them free warren therein, and alſo in the parks of Aicklit, Ferry, Rainton, 
and Heworth. 

At the congreſs of York, the king of Scotland renewed his demand of the cel- 
fon of the northern counties, imputing ſeveral defalcations, in matters formerly 
ſtipulated between the crowns, to the part of the king of England. Otho, the 
pope's legate, was preſent, and to his intermediation the agreement which ſucceed- 
d was in ſome manner to be imputed. The king of Scotland conſented to receive 
lands of 2001. yearly value, to be aſſigned in ſome of the northern counties, in 
compoſition for his claim, to be held by him and his heirs of the crown of Eng- 
land, on the ſervice of rendering a falcon yearly to the hands of the conſtable of 


* Rcb. de Grayſtanes.— Mon Angl. v. iii. p. 148. Lel. Col. v.iii.—Ang. Sac. p. 537.— M. Paris, p. 54% 
549; 73 029; 759+ + Annal. Lanercoſt. 1 
the 
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the caſtle of Carliſle. The biſhop was commiſhoned by the king to aſlign the 
lands ſtipulated in this convention, which were Penrith and Sowerby in Cumber- 
land, as appears from the account in Ryley of the ſeiſin of thoſe places, ordered 
to be given by Edw. I. in the 21ſt parliament of his reign, to John Baliol, as heir 
of the then late king of Scotland *. 

There being a parliament ſummoned at London in the 28th year of the king's 
reign A. D. 1244, and all the biſhops being required by Martin, the pope's legate, 
to repair thither, touching an aid to the king and pope, the king thereupon, fear- 
ing ſome deſigns from Scotland, commanded the biſhop of Durham, notwithitand- 
ing his former ſummons, to remain at home, for the defence of thoſe parts, till far- 
ther order +. Soon after, in the ſame year, the king led a great army to New- 
caſtle, which Fordun deſcribes to have embodied in it 5000 horſemen, completely 
and finely armed. The king of Scotland was not behind in preparations, and 
came to Ponteland with his troops, conſiſting of 100,000 foot, and 1000 horſe- 
men, well mounted, and defended with iron armour, or coats of mail of network. 
"Theſe mighty preparations ended in a treaty, in which the king of Scotland did ho- 
mage to king Henry, and agreed not to enter into league with his enemies, for ma- 
king war on his dominions, without ſome previous injury, injuſtice, or oppreſſion. 

As the king of England approached Durham in his route, 'Thomas the prior, 
fcarful of his wrath for the oppoſition maintained in his election to the See, and 
well knowing the king's reſentful, though weak and fluctuating mind, reſigned 
the office of prior, and retired to the iſland of Farne, firſt the retreat of St Cuth- 
bert, and then occupied by a hermit named Bartholemew, where he ſpent the re- 
mainder of his life in religious auſterities, giving frequent alms, and exhorting 
thoſe who reſorted to him, with great piety and fervour, to the excrcife of yirtue, 
ſelf-denial, and ſanctity of manners, He was brought to Durham to be interred, 
Bertram de Middleton ſucceeded him in the office of prior f. | 

In the year 1248, the biſhop, preſuming upon the privileges of his palatinate, 
oppreſſed the prior of Tynemouth, contrary to the liberties granted to that priory 
by the king's royal predeceſſors, and the laws of the realm; and, upon two let— 
ters ſent by the king, in which he intreated him in a friendly manner to deſiſt from 
ſuch injurious acts, as the priory was under his ſpecial protection, he neglected or 
refuſed to refrain from ſuch meaſures ; on which the king, by virtue of his royal 
prerogative, ſent him his ſpecial writ or mandate, commanding him to do imme- 
diate juſtice to the prior, or he would do him jultice himfelf, notwithfranding his 
liberties, and alſo puniſh the injuries he had already committed ||. 

In the king's objections to Thomas of Melſonby, and during the epiſcopzcy of 
biſnop Farnham, more particular mention is made of the importance ot this pa- 
latinate to the ſtate, than occurs before in hiſtory. The fortrelles of the See are 
deſcribed as the bulwarks of the nation againſt the Scots; and this barrier efteern- 
cl of 19 much conſequence to the tranquillity of the realm, as to require a direct 
diſpenſation to be granted to the biſhop from ferving che hich duties of parliament, 

” Rymer's Fœdra, v. i, p. 409. T Prynn, v. ii. p. 632. — Rob. de Grayſtanes. 
— Ang. Sac. p. 737. Prynn, F. ii. 5p. 716 ' 
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in order that he might attend to the important truſt of defending his province from 
the threatened attacks of the enemy. The maritime parts of the province are 
ipoken of as capable of receiving foreign troops, and being of much ſignificance, 
ſhould they be employed in ſupport of the Scots, by receiving men from France 
and Flanders. The wealth and populouſneſs of the See were encreaſing rapidly, 
and the importance of the palatinate to the realm every day advancing. 

During biſhop Farnham's time, the king, as patron of the biſhopric of Dur. 
ham, and ſupreme governor of the church of England, ſent two ſpecial writs in- 
to this juriſdiction, the one to exempt this prelate from the payment of his pre- 
deceſſors debts “, the other to enable him to make a will, and thereby diſpoſe of 
the goods which he had in right of his church, without interruption of the officers 
of the crown, which otherwiſe he could not have done +. In 1249 he reſigned the 
biſhopric ; and, retiring to Stockton, died there in February 12 57, having lived 
a private life the ſpace of eight years, and was buried among his predeceflors in 
the chapter-houſe at Durham }. | | 

The See continued vacant a very ſhort time after the reſignation of biſhop Farn- 
ham: The king ſpeedily granted his licence for electing a prelate, but at the fame 
time importuned the convent to nominate E7helmar., his half brother; whom the 
refuſed, on account of his youth and want of learning; whereupon, it is ſaid ||, 
the king threatened to keep the See vacant till he was eſteemed of a fit age. 
Notwithſtanding this menace, on the 21ſt day of April 1249, the convent elected 
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dean of York, who being approved, received the temporalities of the See, and 
was conſecrated at York by archbiſhop Gray on the 5th day of December follow- 


ing. 5 
The biſhop, ſoon after coming to the See, confirmed to the convent the grants 
and donations of his predeceſſors. He gave the church of Brankſto . for the ſup- 


* Prynn, v. ti. p. 728. + Ibid. p. 101. 
+ The See vacant.— William Grat, high ſheriff, ——Grey's MSS. | 


Thomas de Melſoaby elected biſhop 11th June 1237; refigned 8th April 1240. 


Nicholas de Farnham, biſhop :-—Elected 2d January 1240; confecrated gth June 1241; reſigned before 
17th January 1249 ob. Feb. 1257. 


Officers of the See during the Time of Biſhop Farnham. 
High Sheriff, —William Grat. 

Temporal Chancellor, — Walter de Merton; to whom the king committed the cuſtody of his ſeal 6th May 
1258; made lord chancellor 1261 by the king. He was a juſticiary itinerant 
with Rob. ſ. of Mardr. Rich. Ducket, John de Lumnes, G. de Leucknore 
ſteward of Durham, at the aſſizes held at Durham on the morro of the Holy 


Trinity, in the 2d year of the biſhop, 1242.--— Rot. Mathewe in dorſo N“ 33. 
An Inſpeximus. V. Rot. 1. Math. 23. in dorſo. 
Conſtable of the Caſtle, — Pet. de Burdon. 


Seneſchal,—John de Rumeſcie. | 
— G. de Lucknore. Ac. in cra. Trin. A“ 2. 1242. Rot. Math. indorſo N' zz. 
Made a juſtice of the C. P. 2d Nov. 127. — Randal's MSS, 


Mat. Paris. 
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port of two monks at Warkworth, ſuppoſed to be appointed to do duty at the 
beautiful hermitage near that place, one of the ſweeteſt retirements in the north of 
England, and perhaps the moſt elegant cavern in the known world, hewn out of 
the boſom of a rock. He appropriated the church of Heighington to the convent, 
aſter the death or ceſſion of William de Kirkenny, then vicar thereof, for the bet- 
ter ſupport of their hoſpitality, and the entertainment of pilgrims and poor per- 
ſons. He alſo granted to them Horſelyhope, near Muggleſwie, containing 216 
icres of woodland and waſte, with licence to incloſe the iame *. 

The oppreſſions of the See of Rome had occaſioned ſome remarkable exertions 
of the Engliſh barons. They compelled the inſolent and tyrannical legate, Mar- 
tin, to quit the realm, A. D. 1245. They denied, by public ambafladors, before 
the council of Lyons, where the pope was preſent, king John's right, without the 
conſent of his parliament, to make his crown tributary. They abſolutely rejected 
the non ob/tante clauſe in the pope's bull, by which he preſumed to diſpole of bene- 
fices, “ notwithſtanding the right of patronage, or other privilege to the contrary,” 
which in its operation was a total annihilation of the rights and liberties of the 


church. In the following year a memorial was ſigned by the king, biſhops, and 


temporal lords, touching the grievances this country was oppreſſed with by the 
holy See; but the haughty ſpirit of the chief pontiff was ſo far from relaxing, 
that new exactions were impoſed on the clergy. This encreaſed the wrath which 
already had agitated the minds of the reſentful barons ; and, under their influ- 
ence, the king, in defiance of the threatened powers of an interdi& and excom- 
munication, forbade obedience to the pope's mandate; and the affair, by this 
hardy oppoſition, totally ſubſided. The See of Rome did not, from this inſtance, 
deſiſt from new attempts, or refrain deviſing meaſures for extorting money. Pre- 
tending a right of diſpoſing of the dominions of Sicily and Apula, and knowing 
well the weakneſs of the king of England, his vanity, and extravagance, the 
pope made a formal grant of thoſe territories, in the year 1255, to Edmund the 
king's ſon; in conſideration of which, the biſhop of Hereford agreed, on behalf 


of the religious houſes in England, that the eccleſiaſtics of the realm ſhould pay 
33,000 marks f. Bertram the prior of Durham, with his convent, proteſted 


againſt this exorbitant exaction, which was founded on the moſt ridiculous pre- 
text invention could have deviſed, too ſhallow to enſnare any but a prince of Hen- 
ry's capacity. The method propoſed to obtain this was as extraordinary as the 
grounds on which 1t was projected. He cauſed a number of obligatory notes to 
be drawn, whereby each biſhop, abbot, or prior, in England, acknowledged to 
nave received of ſome merchant of Sienna, or other place in Italy, the ſum of 
for the occaſions of his church, and bound himſelf to pay it at a day ap- 
pointed. This was proteſted againſt, in a violent manner, by moſt of the dignified 
clergy ; but at a ſucceeding convention, where the pope's nuncio {till inſiſted on 
compliance, he alledged, © there was no injuſtice in what the pope claimed, ſince, 


fi 


as all churches belonged to him, he could diſpole of their incomes as he plea- 


* Rob. de Grayſtancs.— Ang. Sac. p. 738. + Ibid. 
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* led,” This extraordinary pretenſion was anſwered by Leonard, the deputy or 
prolocutor tor the clergy on this occaſion, who ſaid, © all churches might be faid 

in tome ſenſe to belong to the pope; but it was only in order that he ſhould 
protect and defend them, and not appropriate them to his own uſe. In like 
manner,“ continued he, “we fay in England, all things are the king's; yet 
no man ever imagined the king was proprietor of all the eſtates of his beck . 
ſo, with regard to the lands of the church, it can never be proved, that it was 
the Intention of the founders to give them to the pope.” M. Paris ſets forth 
the pope's bull for this exaction, which ſhews that nothing was done in the buſi- 
neſs of the notes but by his expreſs authority. It concludes in theſe words: 
* You ſhall take care to let the king know, that all this is our will and pleaſure; 
<< wheretore I ſet down in theſe preſents what each abbot and prior ſhall be bound 
„ fo pay: The prior and monaſtery of Durham, so marks; of Bath, 400; 
© Thorney, 400; &c. Dated at Anagnia the x of the kalends of July, 3 in the 
ad year of our pontificate.“ 

Soon after the above matter ſubſided, the prior of Durham reſigned his office, 
15th Augult 12 58, and had aſſigned him ſor maintenance the churches of Pittington, 
Heighington, and ſome other places; and Hugh de Derlington, the ſub-prior, was 
elected in his room, 16th Augult 1258. 

The unhappy diſſentions ſtill prevailing in Scotland between K. Alex. III. and 
one party of his nobles, the queen-dowager of Scotland, who had married John 
de Acre, ſon to the king of Jeruſalem, on a vifit to the Scottiſh court, became 
mediator for a reconciliation and coalition of parties. The king of England, be- 
ing then engaged in a campaign againit the Welch, deputed the archbiſhop of 
York, the biſhop of Durham, Richard de ny earl of Wincheſter, — 
prior of Durham, John Maunſel provoſt of Beverley, Gilberton de Preſton, and 
William Latimer, with powers to conclude, in conjunction with the king of Scot— 
land's council, ſuch matters as they judged were conſiſtent with the honour of the 
two ſtates. For this purpoſe they met at Stirling, without forming any effective 
plan. In leſs than two months the earl of Monteith ſeized the king in bed at Kin- 
roſs, under pretence of reſcuing him from the hands of perſons excommunicated. 
The king of England at the time of this event was waging war with the Welch; 
and the chiefs of the Scottiſh faction entered into a treaty of alliance with them 
againſt England; which occaſioned thole perſons who were in the oppoſite party 
to. fly for protection to Henry's court. 

The ſummer of the year 1258 proved exceſſively turbulent in England. Simon 
de Monttord earl of 1 offendcd at the king's partiality to his brothers by 
the mother's ſide, as well as other foreigners, entered into a combination to expel 
them the kingdom. Not contented with having effected his purpoſe, but ſeeing 

the King's 3 party greatly weakened, as well by this meaſure as the defection of ma- 
ny whom he bad treated with lerity and diſreſpect, the confederates eſtabliſhed a 
council, to nom, after many ſtruggles, they compelled the king to commit the 
direcion of all public affairs, that the many grievances of the people might be 


O 
redrefſed ; and this junto required the king's fabjects | in general to ſwear to an ob- 
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ſervance of the regulations then eſtabliſhed, which were afterwards known by the 
name of the Oxford Proviſiens, This new ſyſtem of government was formed in 
June, in a parhament held at Oxford, which, from their extravagant projects and 
mealures, was ſtiled the Mad Parliament. The contemptible figure the kingof England 
mide in this ſituation, no doubt reduced his conſequence with the court of Scot- 
land. The prevailing party there had teen him under the moſt deſpicable light; 
in one moment, with the moſt ſolemn aſſeverations, proteſting to his aſſembled 
ates, that he would obſerve and keep inviolate his father's charters, and in the 
next, in contempt of the moſt horrid anathema, projecting and executing mea- 
ſures totally adverſe. They had ſeen him the dupe of the See of Rome, draining, 
his kingdom of 1ts wealth, for the maintenance of a viſionary title to the crown 
of Sicily, given to his ſon Edmund by the magical power of that See: And whilſt 
the king of England was thus laviſhly pouring out his treaſures, Manfrid was 
ſuffered to wear the crown of that ſtate in quiet, without the pope's uſing any ef- 
forts to depoſe him. They faw Richard, the king's other brother, adding to the 
calamities of the people by draining the ſtate of 700,0001. ſterling, a vaſt ſum 
in thoſe days, to ſupport the title of king of the Romans : And now they beheld 
the government repoſed in the hands of a junto, at whole head was placed the im- 
petuous earl of Leiceſter. Under thoſe circumſtances an attempt was made by 
the regents to conciliate the minds of the Scottiſh partizans ; for which purpolc 
ſeveral of the Engliſh nobles met the king at Melros. What project the Engliſh 
had formed, hiſtorians have not declared with preciſion ; but certain it is a confi- 
derable body of forces'was drawn down to the borders. Norham and Wark 
Caſtles were put under the government of Robert de Nevil lord of Raby, who- 
had inſtructions to have proviſion of horſe and arms in readineſs for a ſecret ex- 
pedition “. The king of Scotland and his council had entertained ſome appre- 
henſion of a plot to ſeize the king and carry him into England; in conſequence of 
which ſurmiſe the Engliſh commiſſioners were required to attend at: Jedburgh, 
where they were aſtoniſhed to find the foreſt lined with troops, and a complete cir- 
cumvallation formed to protect their ſovereign. This diſcovery prevented the ex- 
ecution of the project, if any ſuch was really deviſed, and brought on earneſt en- 
deavours to eftect a reconciliation, and obtain a peace, which accordingly enſued. . 
In this prelate's time the mintage was revived ; and Mr Noble's words are, © It 
* now remains to ſhew when, and for what reaſons, the prelates were permitted to 
* uſe any peculiar marks to ailtinguith their coin from the royal money. It mutt 
be obſerved, that though Henry the Second permitted feveral cities and abbies to 
* have one or more mints, yet we find no peculiarities on any money of his; nor 
can we ſuppoic that there were any upon thoſe of king Richard the Firſt, or of 


* Neville, in the following ycar, was alſo made governor of the Caſtle of Bambrough.——Dugd, Bar. 
V Ii. p. 291. | ; 


This Robert de Neville was the ſecond lord of Raby of the name of Neville, being the grandſon of Ro- 


bert Fitz-Maidred lord of Raby, who was the lincal male-heir of Uchtied carl of Northumberland. 
Kidpath's Bord. Iliſt p. 151, 
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king John “, as there are none upon the money coined either at Canterbury, 
* York, or Durham, in the reign of K. Hen. III. +, though the prelates of thoſe 
Sees had at that time the right of a mint, particularly thoſe of the laſt place, as 
appears by a ſeiſin granted by that king, in the 37th year of his reign, to biſhop 
* Kirkham to coin money at Durham, as enjoyed by his predeceſſors. We may 
< therefore preſume this cuſtom was introduced in the reign of K. Edw. I. f, who 
was the reformer of our money, and who diſuſed the cuſtom of putting the 
* name of the mint-maſter upon the reverſe of the money, which had been con- 
„ tinued for many centuries, and in its room ſubſtituted the word villa or civi- 
* tas, but generally the latter. From hence, therefore, it might be found neceſ- 
“ ſary to permit ſuch of the prelates as enjoyed a mint to diſtinguiſh, by ſome pe- 
* culiar device, the epiſcopal from the royal coins; as otherwiſe it would have 
© been impoſſible to puniſh the mint-maſters for any forgeries they might commit, 
from the difficulty there might have been in identifying whether ſuch of them 
* who debaſed or counterteited the money were ſervants to the king or the biſhop, 
% and by that means leave an opening for many frauds. This was the more ne- 
* ceſlary, as there were royal and epiſcopal mints in the city of Durham as late 
at leaſt as the reign of K. Edw. III. This cuſtom, however, was continued af. 
< ter the cauſe had ceaſed, for we have ſome diſtinctions upon all the Durham 
* money from that prince's reign down to the abolition of their mint. The only 
<« probable reaſon for this is, the deſire the epiſcopal palatines had of acquaint- 
<« ing poſterity, that they enjoyed this ſovereign privilege ; and this they have ef- 
fectually done ; for, though they could not in any great degree differ in their 


Lay 
* 


* We have only a ſingle ſpecimen of K. Rich. I. and none of K. John's Engliſh money, though it is well 
known that both theſe princes coined money in Durham, as well as in many other places: Ihe latter of 
whom, by his writ patent, in the ninth year of his reign, commanded the moniers, effayers, and cu/todes 
cunzorum of Durham, with all the others in the kingdom, to be at Weftminſter on a day there fixed, to re- 
ccive his orders. — Madox's Hiſt. Exchequer, quarto, v. i. p. 290. 

Rex, &c. Omnibus monetariis et examinatoribus monetæ & cuſtodibus cuneorum Londoniz ſalutem. 
Precipimus vobis quod ficut vos & veſtra diligitis ſtatim viſis literis 1ftis fignetis ſigillis veſtris omnes cuneos 
veſtros et fitis cum illis apud Weſtmonaſterium, a craſtino S. Dionifii in xv dies audituri præceptum noſtrum. 
Et faciatis ſcire omnibus operatoribus monetæ de civitate veſtra, et eis qui ſciunt dare conſilium ad facien- 
dam monetam quod tune ſint ibi vobiſcum. Et habeatis ibi has literas. Teſte domino P. Wintonienſi epiſ- 
copo apud Weltmon. 7 die Octobris ; | L 

Yb e:dem forma ſeribitur omnibus monetariis et examinatoribus monetz. et cuſtodibus cuneorum, Win- 


toniz, Exoniz, &c. Dunelmi. Pat. 9. Jo. M. 5. 


+ A. D. 1253. Infpeximus inſuper quaſdam literas patentes præfati regis Henrici filii regis Johannis in 
hec verba. Henricus Dei gratia rex Angliæ, dominus Hiberniz, dux Normanniæ, Acquitanniæ, & comes 
Andegavenſis, omnibus ad quos preſcntes literæ pervenerint ſalutem. Quia per teſtimonium plurimum fide 
dignorum, & per 2ntiquos cuneos coram nobis exhibitos, et etiam per monetam inde fabricatam, quam ve- 
nerabilis pater Walterus Dunelm. epiſcopus coram nobis protulit accepimus quod prædeceſſores ejuſdem 
epiſcopi cuneos ſuos apud Dunelmum habere conſueverunt reddimus ei cuneorum ſuorum ſeiſinam habenda 
eccieliz Dunelm. ficut prædeceſſores dicti epiſcopi eam habere conſueverunt. In cujus rei teſtimonium has 
literas noſtras eidem epiſcopo fieri fecimus patentes. Teſte meipſo apud Windeſhouſe, xii die Junii, anno 


regni noſtri trĩceſimo ſeptimo. Rot. Dunelm. 

+ This is further confirmed by our having the roſe upon the reverſe of the penny of York; the boar's 
head in one quarter of the reverſe of the halfpenny of Berwick ; and the eſcallop ſhell in the ſame place up- 
on the penny of Reading, Vide pl. 3. N 18. publiſhed by the Society of Antiquaries ; Mr Snelling's 
View of the Englith Coinage, pl. 2. Ne 4. and Mr Bartlet in the 5th volume of the Archaclogia, p. 338, 
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« types from thoſe uſed by their ſovereign, yet, as they were permitted to have 
« ſome variations, the former biſhops have either placed their arms, or ſome other 
« inferior device, upon their money; and the latter have generally the initial of 
« one or both the names of the prelates who cauſed them to be ſtruck ; and fo 
« very careful have they been of diſtinguiſhing their own money from that of 
« their predeceſſors, that we hope to fix the money of each to the prelate by 
« whoſe authority it was fabricated.” 

In the year 1255, ſome ſervants of John Baliol being excommunicated, and 
impriſoned upon a capias excrommunicatum, by the biſhop ot Durham, for entering 
forcibly into the church of Long- Newton, Euſtace de Baliol, Goceline de Baliol, 
and others of John's people, in revenge, lay in ambuſh in a wood near which the 
biſhop was about to pals, aſſaulted him and his men with horſe and arms, treating 
the biſhop very irreverently, and taking four of his attendants priſoners, whom 
they confined in the Caftle of Barnard till the biſhop ſhould liberate the excom- 
municated perſons. Upon the biſhop's complaint of this inſult to the king, he 
iſſued his writ, rehearſing the ſeveral circumſtances, and ſtating, that the aſſault 
was a flagrant breach of the king's peace which the biſhop had in his royal fran- 
chiſe and liberty between Tyne and Tees, and thereby commanding J. Baliol, 
Euſtace Baliol, and the conſtable of the Caſtle of Barnard, to liberate the perſons 
fo held in confinement. It appears that the biſhop held his authority with an illegal 
rigour ; for he refuſed to deliver the excommunicated perſons to bail, as the law re- 
quired, which obliged the parties to apply to the king for his writ de cautione ad- 
mittenda, in order to their being received to bail *. 

It had zrown into a practice in the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction of this See, to cite 
certain perſons reſiding in Newcaſtle to attend the biſhops officials and archdea- 
cons at their courts and viſitaiions, in places diſtant from that borough, contrary, 
as it was alledged, to the liberties of the burgeſſes. This practice growing into a 
great grievance, from the pences attending it, and the loſs of time of the mer- 
chants and artificers, inſomuch, that ſome of them were reduced to the miſerable 
neceſſity of begging, application was made to the crown for redreſs, and the king 
iſſucd his writ of prohibidon for relief thereof, and his mandate to the biſhop, 
commanding him and his officers to forbear ſuch proceedings in future +. 

The biſhop departed this life at Hoveden on the gth day of Auguſt 1260, and 
was buried at Durham on the 16th day of that month, he having been embowel- 
ied at Hoveden, as appears by an inſcription in the church there f. 

Robert de Grayſtanes, whoſe hiſtory of this prelate Wharton chiefly purſues, 
lays, © his ſeal was broken in the chapter-houſe by J. Gileth, in the pretence of 
* all who attended” his funeral. Gileth was the bithop's temporal chancellor. 


This is the firſt inſtance of that practice on the death of our prelates which occurs 
in hiſtory 


I 1 Whilſt 
| * Clauſ. 359th Hen. III. m. 5. :i-1fo 1255.--Prynn, v. ji. p. 826. 
i Clanſ. 44th Hen. III. p. 1. m. 12. dorſo —. Prynn, v. il. p. 999. + Vide Tloveden, v. it. 


+ In 2 \mall publication, intitled ** The Antiquity of the Abbey, or Cathedral Church of Durham,?” pub— 

FP 5 T3; £4. FAD y K o 3 f . e » . * * . 
Wee by Patrick Sanderſon, it is aſtertcd, that an Indulgence Was grantee by this biſlucp in the eighth year of 
his 


| 
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Whillt the temporalities remained in the king's hands, a whale was caſt up 
at Summercote in Lindſey, a diſtrict in Lincolnſhire, and part of the territories 
appertaining to the biſhopric, which was cut up and taken away by perſons having 
no right thereto; on which the king iſſued his precept to make inquiſition touch. 
ing the offence, and to attach thoie whom they thould be informed committed it, 
In this inſtrument the whale is aſſerted to be the right of the crown, by reaſon 
of the vacancy of the See, the ſame then being in the hands of the king, to 
whom all the rights of the biſhopric was, on that occaſion, to be accounted “. 

Immediately after the death of biſhop Kirkham, on the 3oth day of September 


ſucceeding, a new prelate was elected. 


ROBERT vs STICHILI. 


ou 
c 


then prior of Finchale, (who took his name probably from Stichehille, a place on 
the north borders, near the hills of Cheviot) was nominated by the convent : He 
was confirmed by Godfride archbiſhop of York on the day of St Clement, being 
the 23d of November 1260. He received reſtitution of the temporalities from 
the king on the 5th day of December, and was conſecrated by the ſame archbiſhop 
at Southwell, on the 13th day of February 1261. He was bred a monk in the 
monaſtery of Durham, -where, in his youth, he diſcovered much levity of tem- 
per, for which he underwent ſome inſtances of diſgrace. Impelled by ſhame, or 
the violence of his diſpoſition, he formed a reſolution to quit the monaſtic diſci- 
pline, and fly by night from the cloiſter; but he was ſtayed by a mental remorſe, 


his pontificate, for twenty days, to all thoſe who would aſſiſt, either with money or labour, in repaiting the 

bridge over the river Tyne, which, being originally built of wood, was burnt in the year 1248; in the 

room of which there was creed one of ſtone, a third part belonging to the biſliopric.— Page 67, ſecond 
art, 


Walter de Kirkham, biſhop :z—Elected ,:it April 1249 ; conſecrated 5th December 1249; died gth Au- 
guſt 1260 buried 16th Auguſt 1260. | : 


Officers of the See during the Time of Biſhop Kirkham, 
High Sheriff,—John Haldan.. 
Temporal Chancellor, — John Gileth. 


Conſtable of the Caſtle, —D'n's R. de Waltham. 


Seneſchal, — Will de Midilton, 1252; Rob. Creppington, 1253; Wm de Middleton, 12543 
John Gyleth, 1258; John de Egleſcliff, oc. 13th July 1260.—Randal's MSS. 


* Clauf. 45. K. Hen. III. M. 18. dorſ. A. D. 1261. Rex vic. Linc. ſalutem. Datum eſt nobis intelligi, 
quod cum tota Ballena quæ nuper applicuit apud Sumercote in Lindeſey, in terra epiſcopatus Dunelm. ad 
nas ratione eju/dem epiſcopatus tunc vacantis, & in manu noftra exiſtentis pertineret, quidam de Balliva tua 
eandem Ballenam ibidem pro voluntate ſua diſtraxerunt, et aiportaverunt, in juris & dignitatis regiæ preju- 
dicium et contemptum. Et ideo tibi præeipimus, quod una com dilecto clerico noſtro Elia de Hertford, 
quem ad te propter hoc mittimns, per ſacramentum tam militum quam aliorum liberorum et legalium bo- 
minura de comitatu hic, per quos rei veritas melius ſciri poterot, diligenter inquiras, utrum prædicta Balle- 
na ↄpplicuit in terra prædicti piſcopatus necne ? Et fi ibi appliguit, qui cam diſtraxerunt & afportaverunt. 
Ei ſi pla alibi applicuit in Balliva tua, qui portionem ad ng ind pertinentem diſtraxerunt & aſportaverunt, 
ſieut prædictum eſt: & omnes illos quos per inquiſi cn i culpabiles inde inveneris attachics ; ita quod 
habcas corpora eorum coram nobis a die Paſcha ir 15 dies ubicunque tunc fuerimus in Anglia ad reſpon- 
dendum nobis de tranſgreſſione prædicta, et habea ibi hoc breve, Teſte rege apud Turrim London 25 die 


Februarii anno regni noſtri 45. — -Prynn, v. ii. p. 982. 
| OT 
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or other ſecret influence, from ſo raſh a determination, his heart being enlivened 
with hopes of advancement, in future life, in the eccleſiaſtical character“. The 
monkiſh writers give this determination a caſt of miraculous interpotition ; but let 
the incitement be what it would, the coniequence was excellent : He gave a check 
to his temper and puerile levitie', applied Eimſelf ſtrictly to his ſtudies, became a 
religious obſerver of his duty, and attained iuch proficiency, both in religious con- 
duct and divine learning, as to gain the approbation of the whole ſocicty. He 
was the ſon of a prieſt, and, by the canons, deprived of eccleſiaſtical preterment ; 
but his growing virtues ſo ingratiated him into the favour of thoſe who knew him, 
particularly Henry de Horncaſtre, afterwards prior of Coldingham, a man of 
great knowledge in temporal as well as ſpiritual concerns, that, unknown to him, 
he obtained a diſpenſation by which he aſcended to his dignities in the church. He 
was for ſeveral years prior of Finchale, which office he filled with great propriety 
of character. Soon after his conſecration, he gave to the convent 1300 acres of 
woodland, the better to enable them to proceed in their religious edifices. After 
{ume altercation between him and the convent, he obliged the monks, as ſoon 
as they had profeſſed before the prior, to do the fame betore him, and receive 
his ſolemn benediction. After the reſignation of prior Hugh, in the year 
1272, he took the cuſtody of the church and convent, during the vacancy of the 
oſtice of prior; and an unhappy diſagreement prevailed for ſome time touching 
formalities requiſite in the election, the biſhop inſiſting on his being ſtiled patron 
and ſupreme ; alledging, if he was not patron, there was no neceſlity for them to 
require his conſent for electing their prior. 

He joined with the prior and convent in making the church of Hoveden colle- 
giate. | | 

The diſtreſſes of the ſtate, ſoon after our biſhop's acceſſion, grew to a great 
height. 'The king, ſupported by the papal authority in his moſt extravagant pur- 
poles, now exhibited a bull, under which he and his ſubjects had a diſpenſation 
from their oath of obſervance of the Oxford Proviſions. Simon de Montford ear] 
of Leiceſter had ſhewn principles tending, as it was conjectured, to lead him to 
the throne : He aſſumed the chief authority, and preſumed to act without the 
council or concurrence of the reſt of his aflociates. This ſoon ſevered the earl of 
Glouceſter from his intereſt ; he went over to the king, who, under the influence 
of the pope's diſpenſation, rejected the adminiſtration of the ſele& council, and 
reſumed the reins of government. The king maintained his authority with great 
difficulty for about two years, in which time he loſt the ſupport of the earl of 
Glouceſter and ſeveral others of his moſt powerful and ſage adherents, who were 
taken off by death. The earl of Leiceſter was not only a ſkiltul politician, but 
alſo a moſt aſſiduous perſon in ſuch affairs as he engaged in. With every exertion 
he lirove, under the preſent conjuncture, to encreaſe his party, and ſtrengthen his 
influence; till at length a favourable time appeared for him to declare open war 
againſt the king, who was extending his prerogative in every inſtance, to the hazard 


* Rob. d: Grayſtanes.— Ang. Sac. p. 29. 
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of the liberty of the people. Immediately on the inſurrection of the barons, 
with Leiceiter at their head, the king appointed Robert de Neville captain-general 
of all his forces north of Trent, ſheriff of Vorkſhire, and governor of the Caſtle 
of York. After Neville's acceptance of this great truſt, he wrote to the king's 
chancellor to requeit, that ſufficient funds might be formed for executing the 
charge he had aſſumed, as well as the maintenance of the Caſtle of Bambrough, 
which he allo then held; to enforce which requeſt, he reported the intelligence 
he had received of a deſcent having been made on the northern parts of Scotland, 
by the kings of Denmark and Norway, with a powerful fleet; and as their in- 
tention was not fully known, there was reaſon to doubt the diſtrict entruſted to 
lis care was in fome jeopardy. He alſo wrote to the king, requeſting his royal 
mandate to the lords Robert de Brus, John Comyn, John Baliol, and Hugh Percy, 
and his other great barons in the north, commanding them to be aiding in the 
preſervation of peace in the country under his ſuperintendency. The king of Scot- 
land interpoſed, and exerted his influence to bring about a reconciliation between 
the king and his barons ; but in vain; the invaders, by a fatal battle, and ſucceed- 
ing ſtorm at ſea, being totally diſcomfited, and their diſheartened remains havin 
retired from the country, he was at leiſure to aſſiſt the king of England; and 
we find the powerful barons above named, who had poſſeſſions in both kingdom, 
led a large body of Scots auxiliaries ſouthward for that purpoſe. They were with 
the king at the battle of Northampton, where his party prevailed ; but the ſucceſs 
of that day was ſoon reverſed by the fatal field of Lewes in Suſſex, A. D. 1264, 
where the king, his brother Richard king of Jeruſalem, and his gallant ſon Ed- 
ward, were all made priſoners, and their army totally routed. Cumin, Brus, 
and Baliol, were among the priſoners, and almoſt all the body of troops they led 
from Scotland were cut off“. 

Montford now aſſumed the ſupreme power, which he held above a year, go- 
verning under the ſpecious character of miniſter, whilſt he had the king in his 
power, compelling him to put his hand and ſeal to every inſtrument he choſe to 
iſſue, During this period the biſhop and prior of Durham were ſummoned to the 
parliament held under his influence, A. D. 1264 f. Prince Edward having, ſoon 
after, regained his liberty, and being joined by ſeveral of the moſt powerful ba- 
rons, who were grown impatient of Leiceſter's tyranny and ambition, put an end 
to his authority at the battle of Eveſham, which was fought on the 4th of Auguſt 


1265, where he fell among the flain J. | 
Little 


* Mat. Paris. 
+ Rymer's Fœdera, v. i. p. 802. In the ſame we find an account of the fervice of the northern barone, 
zoth K. Hen. III. p. 835. | 
+ 4 diſcharge from Henry the Third to Robert Stichill biſhop of Durham, ard otters, of having per- 
formed forty days military ſervice they owed the king. 
Rymer's Fœdera, vol. i. p. 835. Pat. 50. Hen. III. N. 38. A. D. 1266. 
De Servitio Baronum Borealium. 
Rex omnibus, &c. ſalutem. Sciatis, quod venerabilis Pater, R. Punolmenſis epiſcopus, & dilecti & fideles 
noſtri, Peter de Prus, Raduſpkus filius Ranulphi, Willielmus Baro de Graiſtock, & Nicholaus de Bolteby, 
| | per 
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Little merit is to be attributed to the king in the ſeries of ſucceſſes which ſuc- 
ceeded this victory; the great military ſkill and political powers of the king of Je- 
rualem, with the alacrity, fortitude, and valour of rince Fdward, chiefly con- 
tributed to the fortunate events which enſued. "The earl of Leiceſter's ſons, and 
others of his accomplices, who eſcaped the ſlaugtwer of Eveſham field, in mere 
deſpair and diſappointed rage, made ſeveral vigorous efforts to ſupport their fin K- 
ing cauſe, in different parts of the kingdom, which, to delude the people, ud 
palliate their crime, they every where declared was not in oppoſition to the king's 
right of ruling, but for the redreſs of national grievances, and to remove arbi- 
trary and oppreſhve principles, which had crept into government contrary to thc 
conſtitution, and liberty of the ſubject: But, notwithſtanding the ſpeciouſneſs of 
the pretext, all parties in tne rebellion were ſoon ſubdued by the prowels and wiſe 
conduct of prince Edward, which every where prevailed. The northern barons 
who were in Leiceſter's party, were laſt of being reduced, they having been 
treated with great rigour, in the confiſcation of their property and forteiture of 
their lands, and thence driven to deſpair. At their head was John de Veley lord 
of Alnwick. On ſubmitting to the prince's clemency,. the forteitures were re- 
laxed, and their property put under a fine. 

The earl of Leiceſter, or Peter de Montford his ſon, was poſſeſſed of the manor 
of Greatham, within the palatinate of Durham, which by tlus rebellion became 
forfeited. The king immediately ſeized the ſame, believing, as he ſets forth in 
his grant after mentioned, that ſuch forfeitures belonged to his crown within the 
liberties of Durham, equally with thoſe lying out of that juriſdiction ; and he gave 
it to his favourite Thomas de Clare. The biſhop proſecuted his claim for this for- 
feited manor, as being the right of his See, where, under the jura regalia of his 
palatinate, he had a juſt title to all ſuch forteiied. lands, and other things, as the 
king had in right of his crown in other parts of his realm. And the ſame bein 
brought before the king's counci!, the king, by his letters patent to the biſhop, 
letting forth, that at the inſtance of him, and others his faithful ſubjects, and by 
the information of his council, he was given to underitand, that he could not 
make ſuch grant, without doing wrong to the biſhop and his church, and injuring the 
aforeſaid liberty, in which he had jura regalia; and being induced at once to do 
ſtrict juſtice, and reſtore to the biſhop his right, he revoked the grant to Clare, 
and for him and his heirs willed and granted, that the biſhop ſhould do his plea- 
{ure within the ſaid manor, and others the lands and tenements within his rega- 
lity, forfeited, and to him eſcheated, as the king did with other lands forfeited 
to his crown; declaring, that ſuch before mentioned grant to Clare ſhould not be 
made a precedent, or the biſhop, or his ſucceſſors, or their liberty, ſhould be in 
any wife prejudiced thereby in future. Thoſe letters patent are dated from Strat- 


per præceptum Edwardi primogeniti noftri fecerunt ſervitium, quod nobis debent, cum dilectis & fidelibus 
noſtris Henrico de Alemannia, Johanne de Balliolo, & cæteris fidelibus noſtris, ſecum in partibus borealibus 
exiſtentibus, a die veneris, proxima poſt feſtum Sancti Georgii, anno regni noſtri 50, uſque ad diem lune 

in Craſtino Sanctæ Trinitatis proximo ſequentis; videlicet, per quadraginta dies, utraque die computata: 

2 qua quidem ſervitio ipſos quietos quietamus. In cujus, &c, Tele rege apud Northamton, 23d die 
Iall, 
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ford the 23d of May, in the 51ſt year of the king's reign “. By the rehearſa!; 
in the before mentioned royal letters patent, it is fſhewn, that Greatham was the 
eſtate of Peter de Montford; and ſuch authority is preferable to the aſſertions of 
ſome authors, who ſay the forfeiture was derived from Simon earl of Leiceſter. 
It appears that the biſhop, to ſecure the title, purchaſed the claim of Peter de 
Monttord, the ſon of Peter, which he confirmed by his grant. But what ſeems 
molt ſingular is, that, in the dzed of foundation of the hoſpital after mentioned, 
the biſhop doth not ſet forth, that he came to the manor by forfeiture, but by the 
grant of Peter, © Ex dono ſpecia is ainici naſtri domini Petri de Monteforti ad divini 
& numinis cultum augmentandum,” We. which tends to depreciate the dignity of the 
palatinate. If there was any legal doubt of the biſhop's not being fully inveſted 
with ;ura regalia within the wapentake of Sadberge, in which Greatham lies, then, 
to cure the defect, the grant from Peter the grandſon was a judicious meaſure; 
and it ſeems as if ſome ſuch doubt had then ariſen. The biſhop being quieted 


in this poſſeſſion, founded an hoſpital at Greatham, which he dedicated to God, 


the bleſſed Mary, and St Cuthbert, wherein he placed a maſter, five prieſts, two 
clerks, and forty indigent people; and, for the maintenance thercof, granted the 
manor, with its appendages, together with the advowſon of the church, which he 
exempted from all charges. He allo publiſhed an indulgence of forty days to ſuch 
as ſhould contribute thereto. Hugh prior of Durham, with his convent, ap- 
proved and confirmed this act of the biſhop, under their chapter-ſeal, the 8th of 
January 1272 5. 


All 


* Duzdale's Hiſt. Ch. of Durham, p. 76.— Godwin, p. 656.—Camb. Brit. p. 9433; vide his Conſtitutions, 
ISS. in Barnard's Catalogue, tom. ii. p. 12. 


Henricus Dei gra. rex Angliæ, d'nus Hib'niz, & dux Aquitaine; o'ib's ad quos p'ſentes L'ræ p'venerint, 
ſalutem. Cum nup'. p't conflictu? habit apud Eveſham, de confilio magnatu' & ſideliu' n'ror quædam ter- 
vie & tenementa inimigoru' & rebelliu' n'roru in turbac'o'e habit in regno n'ro p' fideles n'ros p' d' cos oc- 
cupata et ſeit, in parliamento n'ro Winton; ut nobis forisfacta in manum n'ra' reddita fuiſſent. Et nos 
poſtmodum, marerinm de Greatham quod fuit Petri de Monte: forti enimici n'ri, et quod eſt in lib'tate epi. 
Dun. de Halewarke folke contulifſemus dilecto & fideli n'ro Thomas de Clare, credentes hu'mo'i colloc'o' em 
nos infra lib tatem p'd', ficut alibi in regno n'ro facere poſſe; ac ad inſinuaco'em p' dic epi, & alior. fidelium 
n'ror, ac etiam p' concilium n'rum intel/eximus. quod p' d' cam collaco'em facere non poſſemus fine p*d'ci epi. 
et eccl'ie ſn præjuaicio et lib tates pd cæ læſone ¶ in qua quidem libert ate jura regalia habet nos unicuiq. juſ- 
titiam tacere, & jus ſuum tribuere volentes, ut tenemur p'd' cam collaco' em n'ram p' nos f*cam p' nobis & 
he'dib's n'ris penitus -ev29camus, Volentes & conceden. p' nobis & he'dib's n'ris ꝗ' d p'd epu' de manerio 
p*dico et al. terris & ten. infra rega/e ſuu' p'd' cum /orisfafis & ibi eſcactatis faciat volentem ſuam; ſicut nos 
de hw mol terris, nob. forisfactis alibi, faciamus in regno n'ro. ſta g'd collaco p'd'ca a nob. de pd man io 


rut p'4em futur, te pibus in conſequenttam non trabatur; ne þ*'d"co eh. vel ſucc. ſuis, aut etiam {if tati ſue 


l ce in aligus pr ejuatcet in futuro. In cujus rei teſtimoniu' has Pras ras fieri fecimus patentes. Teſte 
11tipſo apud Stratford xxiij die Maij anno regni n'ri quinquageſimo primo. 


+ For the foundation, &c. vide Greatham, v. ii. 

Henricus III. manerium de Gretham in provint. Dunelmenſi forisfatum a Petro de Monteforti, dedit Tho- 
me Clare: quod tamen poſtea cognitum fuiſſe Dunelmen. epiſcopi, ratione juris regalis quod ibidem habe- 
bat eidem r titui fecit. Lel. Col. v. ii. p 391. 

There is much confuſion touching Greatham, from whence the biſhop derived the eſtates with which he 
enddowed the hoſpital. By the records referred to, from the crown, they are declared to come in forfeiture 
from Peter de Montford. By the grant next ſucceediag in this note, it appears the biſhop purchaſed them 
of Peter tie Aontford's fon. Wharton, from Robert de Gras ſtanes, in the Anglia Sacra, p. 542. ſets forth, 
© Nam ipiaut villam epiſcopus em.crat a quodam Be-riri,mo cognomine.?? In the liſt of knights from Dur- 
ham at the battle of Lewes, 1264, we find Sir Robert Bertram de Gretham. CART 
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Al matters being ſettled towards a re-eſtabliinment of domeſtic peace in Eng- 
land, prince Edward ſet out upon a cruſade in the year 1270, but, before his re. 
turn, received intelligence of the death of the king his father, who had enjoyed 
ſour years repoſe after the ſuppreſſion of ſo formidable a rebellion; and during 
that time his ſubjects, under the prudent adminiſtration of thoſe who brought 
about the happy reverle of the king's eſtate, enjoyed their liberties m peace. Ihe 
king departed this life at St Edmundſbury, on the 16th day of November 1272, in 
the 64th year of his age, and 56th of his reign. So much has occurred in the 
preceding pages to diſtinguiſh this prince's character, that it is needleſs to repeat 
any of thoſe ſtriking traits which have already appeared. 

A manuſcript, ſaid to be found in lord Coniers's ſtudy, ſets forth the names of ma- 
ny knights of the biſhopric of Durham, between Tyne and Tees, at the battle of 
Lewes; but, unfortunately, it is not ſaid on whole fide they were, though, from 
circumſtances, it is probable they were for the king, and principally, that the for- 
feiture of Peter Montford, before mentioned, 1s the only one recorded. John Ba- 
liol and Robert Brus were priſoners in that battle, and neither their names, or the 
name of Peter de Montfort are in this liſt. But be it true or falſe as to the occa- 


ſion, it is curious, as comprehending the names and places of reſidence of the 


chief men of that time ||. 4 
zir 


CN Petri filii domini Petri de Monteforti militis, de ſuo Manerio de Gretham conceſſo Roberto Stychill, 
Epiſcopo Dunelmenſi. 

SCIANT præſentes et futuri, quod Ego Petrus filius et hæres quondam domini Petri de Monteforti, dedi 
conceſſi et hic præſenti carta mea conſirmavi domino Roberto de St; chill, totum mancrium meum de Gret- 
ham Dunelmenſis dioceſios, cum advocatione eccleſiz ejuilem ville, homagiis, wardis, releviis, efchaetis, 
redditibus, et ſerviciis, tam liberorum quam villanorum, et omnibus aliis pertinentiis ; tenendum et haben- 
dum integraliter et abſque aliquo retinemento dicto Roberto luis hæredibus et allignatis libere quicte hære- 
ditarie in perpetuum de capitalibus dominis feodi, faciendo inde dictis dominis ſervitia debita et conſucta: 
Ego vero Petrus et hæredes mei dicto domino Roberto ſuis bæredibus et aſſignatis, totum mancrium præ-— 


dictum cum omnibus pertinentiis ut prædictum eſt contra omnes homines et fœminas warrantizabimus per 


ſeryitium prædictum acquietabimus in omnibus et per omnia defendemus: Et ut hæc mea donatio conceſſio 
et præſentis carte confirmatio robur firmitatis obtineat inperpetuum præſentibus Sigillum meum appoſui; 
hiis teſtibus magiſtris * Rogero Seyton tunc domini regis juſticiario, Rogero de Cana tunc domini Dunel- 
menſ,s cancellario, dominis Þ Galfrido Ruſſell tunc ſeneſcallo Dunelm. Thoma de Huck, Williclmo de 
Rvther, Rogero de Butterley, Ricardo Harpyn, Willielmo filio ſua, Thoma de Whitworth, Gilberto de 
Heworth, Roberto de Brunnyinghill, Alexandro de Bydick, 4 Laurentio de Lynce, ct aliis. 


This circumſtance will require the judicious reader's attention, on a review of all the grants to the See; 
particularly thoſe that carry the jura regalia, that he may determine a point the author withes not to give any 
definitive judgment on, whether the biſhop's fura regalia, at this period, extended into the wapentake of 
Sadberge. | 


* Roger de Seyton was Juſtice of the Common Pleas from 1269 to 1225. In 1274, he, with Hugh de Derlington 
prior of Durham, were bound for the executors of Robert Stichill biſhop of Durham (who died 12th Auguſt 4274) to 
pay lits debts to the king, and perform his will. Summary part of Rapin's Fliit. England, vol: v. p. 255. and Prynn's 

apal Uſurpations, 134. 


i Galfridus Ruſſell, by his charter 1274, founded a chantery for one chaplain in the chapel of St Mary M x2dalene, 
at Corum Amundeville upon Scyrn in the pariſh of Haughton, to pray for the ſouls of Tho, de Amundeville, Ralph kis 
1 and Clare his mother; which chapel is now totally gone down, and no remains left. Ex Autograph, pencs Geo. 
all, - 


Laurence de Lynce was ſheriff of Durham in 1274. 


| In biſhop Pudſey's ſurvey book, called the Boldon Buke, depoſited in the auditor's office in Durham, 


25 an additional entry, we find the liſt of knights in 1264 thus ſet forth (p. 135. ). | 
Thoſe 
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ALIST of the Names of many KNIGHTS of the Bisnor RI of DURHam, be- 
tween Tyne and Tees, who were at the Battle of Lewes, in the Reign of HEN RV 1I., 


1264. 


Sir Ra. BailiTe (Baliol) de Barnard Caſtle 

Sir Hugh, his ſon, de Sellabie 

Sir Euſt. Bailiffe (Baliol) de Querrington 

Sir Robert Neville de Rabie 

Sir Walter Audice (Audrey) de Croxdell 

* Sir Robert Hilton de Hilton 

Sir Mark Fitch (Marmaduke Fitz-Getf- 
fray) de Silkſworth 

Sir Robert Bertram de Gretham 

'Sir William Steeney de 'Funſtall 

Sir William Herrington de Herrington 
(Herverton) | 

Sir William Baſſet de Ufferton 

Sir Richard Yreland (Yheland) de Ra- 
veniholme | 

Sir Hugh Gaſton (Gabion) de Tudhouſe 
(Tudhowe) 

Sir Ralph Standlaw de Standlaw 

Sir Walter Witton de Edgeknowl (Ediſ- 
knull) 

Sir William Heſwell de Heſwell 

Sir John Bradley de Froſterley 

Sir Henry Moſely (Merlay) de Heakeld 
(Heafield) 

Sir William Heyton (Hearon) de Mickel 
Chilton 

Sir John Farnercroft (Farnecroft) de 
Cockſide (de Farnecroft) 


(Thoſe names, &c. in Italicks, vary from the copy given in the text.) 


Les nomes des Chivallers demorantes en le Franchiſe de Dureſme demy Tyne et Teys, q. furent a Baner en 
ie temps le Roy Henry fitz le Roy John, a le Bataille de Lewes, entre launt dit Roy Henry & Sir Symond 
de Montford Comite de Leiceſtre, & Comits & Barons q. furent eveſq. luy. 


John de Bailliof demorants a Chaſtell Bernard 
Hugh de Bailliof fon fitz a Seleby 

Luttece de Eailliof dęem' ant a Querundon 
Nobert de Nevill a Raby 

Robert de Amondevill a Mditon i: erdale 
Walter de gudre a Brunynebill 

Gert Han/erd a Walworth 

Fir de Bruys a Hert 

Rahort fon jitz a Thoreſton 

* Robcit de Hiiton a llilton 


Sir Wil. Vreland (Yheland) de Seaham 

Sir John Gilford de Colierley 

Sir Roger Eppleden de Eppengdon 

Sir Walter Ludworth de Ludworth 

Sir John Raington de Sherington (or 
Roungton de Monkton 

Sir William Fitz-Mondye de Brereton 
(or Meundie de Sheorton) 

Sir William Karrow de Seaton Karrow, 
in parochia de Stranton 

* Sir Roger Lumley de Lumle 

Sir Jeffrey Park de Blakeſton 

Sir Adam Fulthorpe de Fulthorpe 

Sir Hugh Choppell de Vineyeard 

Sir John Eppleſcliffe de Eggleſcliffe 

Sir Ralph Coatham de Coatham 

Sir Thomas Ayfaliby de Aſlaby 

Sir Henry Rowlee de Elton 

Sir wor rg Morton de Morton (Eaſt Mor- 
ton 

Sir Randolf Fiſhburn de Fiſhburn 

Sir Wil. Monsfort de Blakemarg*. (per- 
haps Mafters de Brackenbyry) 

Sir Ralph Surtees de Bytonſal (Biter- 
ſal alias Dinſdale) 

Sir Ralph Middleton de Hatton (de Little 
Haughton) | 

Sir Jeffrey Conyers de Socburne * 

| ir 


— 


Marmaduke fit z Geoffrey a Silkeſworth 
Rager Bertram a Gretham. 


Lez nomes dez Chirallers q. ne furent a Baner. 


William de Heryngton a Herverton 
William Biſſet a Offerton 
Richard de Yeland a Ravenilielme 
Hugh de Gubyon a Tudhowe 
Ranulph 
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Sir John Coilet (Gilet) de Barmeſton 
(Barmeton) 

Sir John Morden de Morden : 

Sir Hugh Interton (Puncherden)de Thick- 
le 

Sir e Spring de Houghton le Spring 
(mar. the d. and h. of Rog. Bernard) 

Sir Hugh Burdon de Grindon 

Sir Gilbert Hedworth de Hedworth 
(Heworth) | 

Sir Thomas Wadworth de Wadworth 
(Whaworth de Whaworth) 

Sir Roger Barnard de Hemington (Elme- 
den) 

Sir * Boltbie at Bolam (Bothby) 

Sir John Emelden at Shipley (Sheepley) 

Sir Roland Belaſſis at Bewley (Bellaſis, 
mar. Mary d. of Sir Hugh Spring) 

Sir Ad. Fitz- John at Kimſton (Kawſton) 

Sir Rowland Tracye (Traine) at Search 
(Streatlam) 

Sir William Valveaſour at Cockfield 

Sir Richard Chamlot (Chauncellor) at 
Brafferton 


K k 


Ranulph de Stanlawe a Stanlaw. 
Walt. de Wotton a Ediſknoll 
William de Heſwell a Heſswell 
Thomas de Bardo/f a Froſterly 
Henry de Merley a Herkeld 

Turden Heron de Gante Chilton 
Trerdan de Eſchouland a Conkyſheved 
'{ohn de Ferneacres a Sebam 

John Gilford a Colyerley 

* Roger Lomley a Lomley 

abu de Monkton a Shriqweton 
Roger Epplynden a Epplynden 
Walter de Ludworth a Ludworth 
Velliam de Trenyers a Brerton 
Walter de Karrowe a Seton Carrowe 
Geffray de Park a Blaxton 

dam Fulthorpe a Fulthorpe 

Hugh de Chopell a Wynyard 
William de Eggiſclyff a Eggyſelyff 
Rautf de Cotom a Cotom 

tho de Aſlakby a Aſlakby 

Hen. de Eave a Elleton 

Walter Arſy (p' d' Arcy) a Langneuton 
Rycherd Harpyn a Shotton 

William fitz Randolf a Conſeclyff 
Richard de Langton a Langton 

John de Cre/ely a Stranton 
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Sir William Weſhington at Wethington 

Sir Robert Wildbore (Wilbord alias Wy- 
bord) at Somerhoule 

Sir Nicholas Choley ( Audley) at Langley 

Sir John Gainsford (Graunsford) at 
Hawthorn 

Sir John Egleſton at Egleſton 

Sir * Moubray (Mauberney) at Sled- 
wi 

Sir Jordan Dalden at Dalden 

Sir ſohn Bulmer at Thorp Bulmer 

Sir John Landſilke (Loundſdall) at Grin- 
don 


Sir John Dellebert (Delaprat alias Dela- 


brat) at Maxmire (of Papnam, or Rap- 
ner) 
Sir Nich. Lamdan (Hadham) at Seeham 
Sir Richard Chilton at Little Chilton 
Sir Humphrey Towers at Brafferton 
Sir Walter Craſe (Karſey, alias Darſey) 
at Long Newton 


Sir Rich. Hepping (Heppen) de Shotton 
* Sir Barnard Lambton de Lambton 


Sir Gilbert Layton de Layton 
Sir 
Gilbert de Laton a Laton 
William de Caune a Elmden 
Simon de Bromptoſt a Bromptoft 
William de Muſcres a Bradburey 
* Rauff Surteys a Didyn/ale 
Simon de More a Moreton 
Randolf de Fyſhburne a Fyſhburne 
Rauff de Middleton a Petit Halghton 
John de Morton a Morton 
* Humphrey de Conyers a Socburn 
Evayne de Puncherdon a Thikley 
Henry Spring a Houghton 
Hugh de Burdon a Grendon 
An de Heworth a Heworth 

o. de Quytworth a Quytworth 
Roger Bea a Beimden 
Adam Boltby a Bolam 
John de Hamyldon a Shipley 
Adam fitz John a Kevyrſon 
Robert Traynes a Stretlam 
William Vavaſar a Cokfeld 
Richerd Chaunceller a Braffirton 
Robert Wylbore a Somerhouſe 
Nicholl Aubolyne a Langley 
John Graunſard a Haughthorn 
John de Eggilſton a Eggilſton 
Hugh de Mauburn a Yedmyr 


Walter 
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Sir Bertram Mubancher (Mawboucher) Sir Wil. Cabney at Elpden (Eppleden) 


at Bewis (Beamiſh) Sir Richard Langton de Langton *. , 
Sir Wil. Fitz-Randolph at Conſcliffe In a printed copy I find Sir Simon 
Sir John Gerſey (Jerſey) at Stranton Burnloft de Burnloft. 


The biſhop ſurvived his ſovereign two years. The pope convened a council at 
Lyons, in the month of May 1274, at which the biſhop was preſent; but, on 
his return, being ſeized with a mortal diſeaſe, he died at the Caſtle of Arby- 
peyllis, on the 4th of Auguſt, and was interred in a monaſtery of the Benedictine 
order, near that place : His heart was ſent to Durham, and depoſited in the chap- 
ter-houſe, among his predeceflors. He appears to have ſteered clear of all the 
troubles of the reign of Henry III. After the few formalities of his prerogative 
were ſettled, he hved in cordiality with the convent, and joined in their religious 
works. The toundation of Greatham Hoſpital ſhews his piety, and moderation as 
to riches ; as he did not ſuffer that great poſſeſſion to encreaſe the revenues of the 
See +. | 


Walter de Weſhyngton a Weihyngton | Hilliam de le Ley a Taundfeld 
Jurden de Dalden a Dalden Richard de Chilton a Petit Chilton 
Richerd Dalden a Thorpbu'mer John Gylet a Bermeton 

John Bulmer a Thorpbulmer - | Humphrey de l' Tours a Brafferton 
Adam Lumeſden a Grendon William Turnay a Tunſtall 

John de le Ley a Powyllon Bertrame Mouboucher a Bewmys 
Nicholl de Hadham a Scham Wiliiam de Herez a Claxton. 


Richerd de Chartmay a Hurworth ſur Teys 
No mention in this liſt of Lambton of Lambton.-—Randal's MSS. 


By comparing the two liſts, much variation ariſes. This extract, though taken from the Buldon Bock, 
is not placed there as an authentic record; but as it agrees much better with the names of perſons whom, 
in the courſe of this work, we ſhall find poſſeſſed of the chief eſtates in the county, I am inclined to give 
more credit to it than the liſt ſet out in the text. 


* The above liſt, with remarks, is taken from Randal's MSS. and thoſe marked with a ſtar, are the only 
families whoſe deſcendents are now living in the county. 


Þ Lel. Col. v. ii. p. 333-—R. de Grayſtanes,—Ang. Sac. p. 742. - 
Robert Stichill, biſhop. Elected zoth Sept. A. D. 1260 3 conſecrated 13th Feb. 1261; ob. 4th Aug. 1274. 


Officers of the See during the Time of Biſhop Stichill. 
High Sheriffs,—John Gylet ; Alex. de Bydyk, (Grey's MSS. oc. 1260); Laurence de Lyntz, or Lynce, 


oc. 1273. : 
Temporal Chancellors,—Roger de Cave; Joh. Gyleth ; Richardus — : Rob. Avenel, oc. 1266 and 
1274, 1281, 1282, 1283, was prebend of Hoveden, and one of prior Claxton's proctors, with 
Sir Rob. de Inſula prior of Finchale, and Sir William de Maſham prior of Stamford, to the 
council of Leydanum, in May 1274, to excuſe his abſence, 
Conſtables of the caſtle, - D'n's Rog. Bernard, 1260. 
| D'n's W. Whiteby, 1274. 
Seneſchals, — Joh. de Egeſcliff, 1260. | 
| Rich. de Chanceller, 1267. | 
D'n's Geoffrey Ruſſel, 1269 ; — Mag. Rog*us de Seaton, Will'us de Northborough, and 
Galtr'us Ruſſel tune Seneſcallus Dun. oc. juſliciarii itinerantes ad Dun. Rob'ti Stichill epi 
Dun. jo. 1270. Randal's MSS, 
In 
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In this biſhop's time the prior added a large beliry to the church at Durham, 
improved the organ, emparked the lands of Beaurepaire, or Bearpark, and Mug- 
gleſwick, and erected at the latter place a camera, or lodge; alſo one at Warde- 
ſaw, with a hall and chapel, which were afterwards deſtroyed upon an incurſion 
of the Scots. 

In the year 1272 prior Hugh reſigned his office; and Richard de Claxton, then 
prior of Holy Ifland, ſucceeded him. | 

t was almoſt two years after the death of the King before prince Edward arrived 
in England. He aſcended the throne with the univerſal eſteem and approbation 
of his people, his early life having exhibited ſo much heroic virtue and magnani- 
mity of foul. He and his queen were crowned on the gth day of Augult 1274. 

Before Edward's arrival in England, pope Gregory ſent his nuncio to compel 
the payment of two years diſmes by the eccleſiaſtics, out of their temporal effects 
and eccleſiaſtical benefices, for the uſe of the king and his brother, as he alledged ; 
but, in truth, the ſame was deſtined as a prey to the See of Rome“. Several of 
the eccleſiaſtical bodies refuſed to comply, notwithſtanding the threatened thun- 
ders of excommunication. The nuncio applied by letter to the king's chancellor, 
for his mandate to the ſheriffs to levy the ſame ; whereupon he iſſued his writ to 
the guardians of the biſhopric of Durham, the See being vacant ; John de Lovetot 
and Jeffrey de Newbald then had cuſtody thereof, by virtue of the King's writ. 
The executors of biſhop Stichill, having put in pledges to fatisfy all debts owin 
to the king, he iſſued his writ to the before-named guardians, for free adminiſtra- 
tion of his goods, and reaping the corn he had ſown +. 

The king's coronation happening during the vacancy of the See, and the king 
of Scotland and his queen being ſummoned to attend that ceremony, they were 
entitled to the ſtipulated allowance from the biſhopric of Durham, for the expences 
of their journey, which amounted to 1751. and was paid, by the king's receivers, 
out of the revenues of the See, after the rate of 1008. per diem f. 


A licence was obtained from the king to ele a prelate; and, on the 24th of 
September 1274, 


y 
J 
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(alias Halieland), then prior of Finchale, was choſen biſhop of this See. Robert 
de Grayſtanes ſays, he was examined, and his election enquired of, by Walter 


* M. Weſtm.—Prynn, v. iii. p. 133, 134. + Ibid, 


4 Rymer's Fed. v. ii. p. 42.— M. Dunelm. B. W. 37, fo. 70, in biblioth. dec. & cap. 

In fine tractatus prime (in hoc m'ſcripto) hzc nota adjicitur (non tamen a manu prima) quam vel ideo 
exſerlbere libuit *, quia precipuorum aliquot eo t'p'e monachorum hujus Cænobii nomina exhibet. 

Anno a nativitate Domini 1269, preſbiter ordinatus a venerabili ep'o D'n'o Rob'to de Stichill, permit = 
tente Domp'no Hugone (de Derlington) tune priore Dunelm. Rich de Claxton ſuppriore (priore fuit anno 
1273) Rogero de Medlay elemoſinario & 3 priore. Roberto de Inſula ſacriſta (ſucceflit Rob'to de Stichill 
n ep'atn anno 1274) Joh'e de Haxby burfario, Nic. de Hexteld hoſtillario, R'c'do de Eſcrick camerario, 
Hen. de Horncaſt. terrario : Videlicet ad ſeitientes in quadrageſima anno conxerſionis quarto. 

Si hz2c nota ab auctore eſt, habemus hic ſeriptorem monachum Dunelmenſem & ætatem qua vixit (ut 
Scuſet R. — Randal's MSS. 
* Rudd, 
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Gitard archbiſhop of York, at Ripon, on the 21ſt day of October, when a da 
was athigned for his confirmation, being the vigil of All Saints, in the church at 
Durham. "This is the firſt inſtance that has occurred, in our church hiſtorians, of 
the ceremony of examination of the biſhop of Durham, previous to confirmation. 
The temporalities were reſtored to him by the king's writ, dated the eleventh day 
of November; and he was conlecrated at York, by the fame archbiſhop, on the 
ninth day of December following *. 

On the day previous to that aſſigned for the biſhop's confirmation, the arch- 
biſhop commenced the duty of viſitor of the convent of Durham; which after— 
wards occaſioned much controverſy, to the great diſgrace of religion: To which 
ſuccceded various acts of authority, which he was ſtudious of uſurping, and with 
great aſſiduity attempted to eſtabliſh. A relation of the various circumſtances 
would be tedious and diſintereſting; and the inquiſitive may find an account of 
them in Grayitanes 4. 

The biſop held a ſynod in his dioceſe, in the fifth year of the king's reign ; and, 
by virtue of his epiſcopal authority, compiled and publiſhed ſundry conſtitutions, 
concerning the payment of tithes and mortuaries, and denounced a ſolemn excom- 
munication againſt thoſe who ſhould obſtruct the performance thereof f. 

The king, after his parliament and convocation held at Northampton, in the 
eleventh year of his reign, iſſued his precepts to the archbiſhop of York and biſhop 
of Durham, to grant him a competent aid of money for his expedition againit 
Wales; and appointed Thomas de Mandeville, and Hen. de Newark archdeacon 
of Richmond, to demand and receive the ſame in this province $. 

The year ſucceeding Edward's coronation proved fatal to the queen of Scotland; 
on whoſe death the amicable principles, which had long. been maintained between 
the two kingdoms, were much infringed, and the borderers began to renew their 
acts of violence, which occaſioned the king of Scotland, in the following year, to 
complain of the exceſſes committed by the officers of the crown of England on the 


my 


* Rex militibus, liberis hominibus, & omnibus aliis tenentibus de epat'u Duneim. ſalutem. Cum vene- 
rabilis pater W. Ebor archiepiſcopus Angl. primas, electionem nuper celebratam in ecclefia cathedrali Du- 
nelm. de diſcreto viro fratre Roberto de Inſula, priore de Finkehall in epiſcopum Dunelm. Cui prius 
regium aſſenſum adhibuimus & favorem, contirmaverit, ſicut per literas dicti archiepiſcopi plenius intellexi- | 
mus cepimus fidelitatem ipfius electi, & temporalia dicti epiicopatus, cum omnibus pertinentis ſuis ei red- 
dimus. Et ideo vobis mandamus quod idem ele&o tanquam domino veſtro, in omnibus quæ ad epiſcopatum 

illum pertinent, de cetero intendentis ſitis & reſpondentes ſicut prædictum eſt. In cujus, &c. 

Et mandatum eſt Johanni de Lovetot & Giltrido de Newhand, cuſtodibus prædicti epiſcopatus, quod 
idem electo vel certo attornato ſuo prædictum epiſcopatum cum Caſiris & omnibus aliis pertinentiis ſuis liberent 
fine mord. In cujus, &c. Teſte rege apud Northamp. 11 die Nov. —Prynn, v. ili. p. 135. — Pat. 2, Edw. I. 
m, 7. ILatus de temporalibus, &c. 


+ Rob. de Grayſtanes.— Ang. Sac. p. 743. 


+ A Spelmanni concilia, tom. ii. p. 316 to 320.—Prynn, v. iii. p. 193. „All their conſtitutions, ſynods, 
and ſenter.ccs of excommunication, tending principally to advance their own epiſcopal conſtitutions, canons, 
juriſdictions, privileges, church liberties, uſurpations on the king's royal prerogative, eceleſiaſtical and tem- 
poral juriſdiction, and his lay ſubjects” rights, properties, franchiſes; not God's true worſhip, honour, ſer- 
vice, or ſalvation of the people's ſouls, which they ſeldom really minded, or publicly promoted in their ſy- 
nods in this age, or long before it.“ Such are the words of this warm party writer, 


$ Rot. Walliz 3 Edw. I. m. 4.—Prynn, v. iii. p. 302. 
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I's 
marches “; on which errand envoys were ſent from the court of Scotland. On 
the other hand, the biſhop of Durham complained to the king of encroachments 
made in his territory; on which Edward ſent letters to the Scottiſh.court, admo- 
niſhing the king not to attempt extending his march beyond the eſtabliſhed limits, 
as he wiſhed to maintain the peace which then ſubſiſted between the ſtates. To 
refute this complaint, the king of Scotland ient ambaſladors to Edward, viz. the 
biſhops of St Andrew's and Dumblane, Robert de Brus earl of Carrick, and Rich- 
ard de Stratun, who avouched, in the name of their ſovereign, that no encroach- 
ments had been made on the poſſeſſions of the biſhopric ; but, in order to an ami- 
cable adjuſtment, propoſed that the charge ſhould be referred to men of knowledge, 
choſen by each party, agreeable to the laws of the march; and added, they were 
commanded by the * their maſter to requeſt him, as a brother and ally, not to 
give ear to any perſon who ſought to diſturb him in his rights and poileſſions, which 
he and his anceſtors had ſo long enjoyed. 

Alexander king of Scotland did his homage to the king of England, in the pre- 
ſence of the Engliſh parliament, at the palace of Weſtminſter; and the matter 1. 
diſpute between him and the biſhop was brought before the ſame parliament, and. 
afterwards heard, by Edward and his council, in the preſence of delegates aſſigned 
by the king of Scotland for that purpoſe, when ſome articles were agreed on tor. 

terminating that ſuit. But, in order to a final determination, the preſence of pro— 
per parties was neceſſary upon the ground in queſtion, to judge with preciſion on. 
the nature of the biſhop's complaint: To this end the king appointed the biſhop 
of Norwich, John de Veſey, Rob. de Scardeburg, and Thomas de Normanville, 
to repair to places in Northumberland contiguous to the diſputed lands, and there. 
hear, reform, and terminate the matter, according to what was concluded and 
agreed in the Engliſh parliament and council, and as to their own diſcretion. 
ſhould ſeem juſt. The commiſſion alſo commands the ſheriff of Northumberland 
to cauſe ſuch knights to attend them, at the times and places they ſhould appoint, . 
as might be neceſſary for the better diſcovery of the truth in this matter tf. For- 
dun mentions the ſheriff of Newcaſtle as one attending in this commiſſion. . The 
commiſſioners came to Tweed-mouth, accompanied by the biſhop of Durham, 
where they were met by the bithops of St Andrew's, Glaſgow, and Dumblane, to- 
gether with ſeveral nobles and earls of Scotland, who came to treat of the matter. 
But the king of England's commiſſion not giving liberty for any negociation, but 
being a poſitive power to determine ſingly, it is probable the Scots would remon- 
ſtrate againſt ſo arbitrary a mode, which implied an entire ſovereignty in the king 
of England; and, indeed, it appears evident that king Edward was then conceiv- 
ing a plan of that tendency, to which he was encouraged by his ſucceſies againſt 
Wales. This conjecture is ſupported by the inſtructions $ to the biſhop of Nor- 
wich, to make diligent enquiry concerning the homage of king Alexander's pre- 
deceflors, and all circumſtances relative to it, in the moſt cautious and ſecret man- 
ner he could; but to take no ſteps about it, without a ſpecial order from the king. 


* Rymer, v. ii. p. 1064, &c. ＋ Ibid. p. 86. + Ibid. p. 130. bid. 
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Probably, in conſequence of thoſe inſtructions, the papers in the archives of 
Edinburgh were inſpected by ſome agent of the king of England, and the cata- 
logue was then obtained which appears in Rymer, vol. ii. p. 215, &c. 

In the period of time during which the bithop preſided in this See, Edward, after 
putting in execution many ſalutary meaſures for reforming the abuſes whieh had 
taken place in government, and ſending forth truſty officers to diſpenſe impartial 
juſtice, and puniſh breaches of the law, he employed his attention principally 
againſt Wales; in the event reducing that ſtate to due ſubmiſſion : To this pur- 
poſe he iſſued his mandate to the biſhops, to ſend their quota of men into the 
field *. His next care was to reform the coin, which had ſuffered great mutilations 
by the Jews, and was much debaſed by counterfeits. As to the coin of this pala- 
tnate, Mr Noble ſays, in the reign of Edward, © there was both a royal and pa- 
< latinate mint in Durham; the pennies coined in the latter have ſome little diſ- 
< tinctions, which not only point out that they were the biſhop's money, but like- 
& wile fix to which prelate they belonged. It will be neceflary to obſerve, that 
the money of the three firſt kings of the name of Edward, after the conqueſt, 
js thus diſtinguiſhed : The Firſt has his name, in the legends of his money, al- 
Ways EDW. only; Edward the Second has EDWA. EDWAR. and ED- 
C WARD; and Edward the Third has generally EDWARDVS 4. 

“ Biſhop Stichill dying before the great coinage, A. D. 1279, when the le- 
* gend of the reverſe of the Engliſh money was altered, from having the mint- 
<« maſter's name, and villa, or civitas, was taken in its ſtead $ ; and bithop Inſula, 
& ſoon after, may account for our not having any of their money, at leaſt that we 
can diſtinguiſh to be ſuch, for the reaſon before given.“ 

The chief glory of this part of Edward's reign was the ſalutary ſtatute of Mort- 
main, whereby all perſons were forbid to diſpoſe of their eſtates to ſocieties which 
never die, without the king's expreſs conſent. The See of Durham, among 
others, was affected thereby; but the diminution of a power which had already 
increaſed to an incredible height, as will be ſhewn in the ſucceeding prelate's life, 
and which threatened the ſtate with little leſs than diſſolution had it proceeded, 
was one of the wiſeſt meaſures of this illuſtrious reign. The ſovereign had a com- 
petent apprehenſion of the danger impending over the ſtate, if a ſpeedy ſtop was 
not put to the enormous growth of church poſſeſſions. It was demonſtrated to 
him, that, in proceſs of time, all the lands of the kingdom would be in the hands 
of ecclefiaſtics, if people were ſtill ſuffered to alienate their effects to the church, 
which, never dying, always acquiring, and never alienating, diſcovered, to com- 
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* Edrardus D. G. &c. venerabili in Chriſto, &c. Quia Lewellinus filius Gyriflini princeps Walliæ, &c. 
Rebelles, &c. Vobis mandamus quod dictis die & loco habeatilts, ſerwvitium weftrum nobis debitum paratum 
ad proficiſcendum nobiſcum exinde in expeditione noſtram contra, prædictum Lewelinum & complices ſuos 

ebles noſtros. Teſte meipſe apud Winſor 129 die Decembris anno regni n'ri quinto,— Conv. Lit. t. ii. p. 73. 

* Dr Sharp archbiſhop of York's manuſcript Account of Engliſh Money; Mr Leake's Hiſtorical Account 
of Englill Money; and Mr enelling's View of the Silver Coinage of England, | 

+ Stow's Chronicle, p. 200 and 201. 

6 Mr Leake's Hiſtorical Account of Engliſh Money, p. 8 and 81. 
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this ſtatute was deviſed, and received by the people with infinite joy, whereby 
eſtates were prevented falling into hands, in a temporal ſenſe, of no ſervice to the 
king ani the public. As perfection is not permitted to bleſs human lite, the next 
remarkable ſtatute of this reign had its evil conſequences, though founded on juſt 
and noble principles, called the ſtatute of H warrants, which enabled the crown 
to enquire into the exercile of franchiſes and the poſſeſſion of eſtates, where the 
oſtenſible party was ſuſpected of injurious uturpation. But this ſubject has no im- 
m-diate relation to the hiſtory of this province, in which is no record of our bi- 
ſhop's exerciſe of the powers of that ſtatute, or of the king's, till the time of the 
ſucceeding biſhop. The reduction of Wales, and the extinction of the royal race 
of that principality, fully occupied the remaining part of the period of our prelate's 
life; an uninterrupted peace ſubſiſting with Scotland.“ 

The biſhop appropriated the church of Middleham to Finchale priory, in aug- 
mentation of ſix monks. He gave the advowſon of the church of Meldon to 
the prior and convent of Durham, receiving in exchange the entire preſentation to 
Waldeneſtow church, in Lincoln dioceſe, to which the bithop and prior uſed to 
preſent by turns. He granted to the prior and convent of Durham, free warren 
and woods in Billinghamſhire. Having treated of more important matters, 
Grayſtanes deſcends to thoſe leſs ſignificant, and ſpeaks of this biſhop's great filial 
piety towards his mother ; and allo the averſion he had to drinking beer, which oc- 
caſions him to introduce the prelate's apology tor his diſlike, which, as expreflive 
of his modeſty of mind, may be repeated. Being ſick with ſome beer ſerved to 
him at Norham, ** You ſee,“ fays he, “the conſequence of habit: You know 
* from whence I am deſcended : I do not derive a love of wine from my anceitors 
or parents: Cuſtom alone has habituated it to my conſtitution.” _ 

The Caſtle of Middleham was now become, occaſionally, the place of our pre- 
late's reſidence; and there the biſhop departed this life on the 7th of June 1283. 
He was interred in the chapter-houſe at Durham. His tomb-ſtone is deicribed as 
being decently ornamented with ſculpture. At his funeral, his ſeal was publicly 
broken by R. Avenel his chancellor. He is named among the benefactors to the 
Univerſity of Cambridge *. 


* Robert de Grayſtanes.— Ang. Sag. p. 742, &c. 


The See vacant: 
Jchn de Loveton, and Geoffrey de Newbald, appointed guardians in Auguſt or September 1274. Ae 20 Ed. J. 


Robert de Inſula, biſhop :—Eleed 24th September A. D. 1274 temporalities reſtored, 11th Nov. I274 3: 
ob. June 4th or 13th 1283. | 


Officers of the See during the Time of Biſhop Robert de Inſula. 
High Sheriff, —John de Malton, 
| Walterus de Saivage, — Grey's MSS. 
Temporal Chancellor, - Roger de Cave. | 2 
Robert de Avenel. Oc. 1283. Rector of Stamfordham. Preb. of Auckland. vide 
M. A. v. iii. 6 | 
Seneſchal,—Guyſchard de Charron. 5th Hen. III. 1220. John de D. S. of Pet. de Dreux earl of 
Richmond had liberty of the ſaid earldom of Richmond by Guyſchard de Charron, - 
a ſervant to Pet. de Savoy, uncle of Q. Alianore, who was authoriſed thereunto, 
| | ——Dugd. Bar. v. i. p. 51. | | 
Attorney-General, —William de Gifilham was appointed (ſays Dugdale) le premier attorney-general de 
roy. 7th K. Ed. I. 1279, — Randal's MSS, | 
. The 
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The See continued vacant one month after the death of biſhop Robert de Inſula, 
During this interval the cuſtody of the temporalities, with the caſtles and other 
appendages of the biſhopric, was granted, by the king's letters patent, to Guil. 
chard de Charron, and Malcolin de Harleigh *, who, during the ſhort period of 
their guardianſhip, paid into the king's exchequer 1303 l. 6s. 8d. received out of 
the revenues of the See Þ. Sie 

During the vacancy the archbiſhop of York continued to perſecute the convent 
with his viſitorial pretenſions, to the great ſcandal of his high office. On the 8th 
day of July, coming to Durham on the above-mentioned duty, and claiming to 
exerciſe a right of viſitation, he was denied admittance to the cathedral church; 
on which he went to the church of St Nicholas, and was proceeding to pronounce 
an excommunication againſt the prior and convent, when a body of young 
men, belonging to the borough, oppoſed him in ſo clamorous and violent a 
manner, that they terrified the archbiſhop from his purpoſe, and put him in ſuch 
bodily fear, that, eſcaping from the pulpit, he fled down the ſtairs which led 
to the ſchools with all poſſible privacy, and made the utmoſt expedition to the wa- 
ter ſide, near Kypier. The ridiculous figure the prelate made in his flight was 
much encreaſed by the populace having cut off one of the ears of his palfrey. 
The mob was ſo violent, that, if two perſons of authority, Wynchard de Char- 
ron, one of the king's commiſſioners and guardians of the See, and Peter de 
Thoreſby, the temporal chancellor, had not interpoſed, it is probable the enraged 
populace would have put the prelate to death. The vicar of St Oſwald's (Elvet), 
attaching himſelf to the archbiſhop in this affair, was deprived, and never after 
reitored. Much litigation enſued, on which the archbiſhop made a journey to 
Nome, and died there, which put an end to the unhappy buſineſs. 

A licence having been obtained from the crown for the election of a biſhop, 


ANTHONY BEK, alas BEAK, 


vas nominated by the convent, a perſon in great favour at court, holding the 
office of ſecretary to the king. No certain intormation 1s had touching his extrac- 
tion ; or education; but, previous to his election to this prelacy, he enjoyed 
rauck church preferment ; for, beſides the archdeaconry of Durham, which he 
held at the time of his election in the year 1279, he held five eccleſiaſtical bene- 
fices, with cure of ſouls, in the province of Canterbury. He was choſen by the 
convent on the gth day of July 1283; had the. king's confirmation on the 28th of 
Auguſt ; on the 4th of September he received reſtitution of the temporalities by 
the king's writ, and alſo poſſeſſion of the corn, cattle, and effects of the pre- 
ceding biſhop, purchaſed by the crown of his executors, and now 1old to biſhop 
Bek ||; and he was conſecrated, in the preſence of the king and ſeveral of the 


** Prynn, V. lii. p. 307. + Ibid. — Rob. de Grayſt.— Ang. Sac. P · 746. 


+ Brother of Walter de Bek lord of Ereſpy in the county of Lincoln, and Rector of Ereſby, in 1272.— 
Dugdale's Bar. v. i. P. 426. Archdeacon of Dorſet, 1275. — Rymer's Fœd. v. i. p. 47. 


I Prynn, 1. iii. P. 307.—Ang Sac. p. 745» 
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nobles, by William Wickwane archbiſhop of York, at St Peter's in York, on 0 T 
gth day of January following. In conſequence of the diſpute between the arch. 
biſhop and convent of Durham, the archbiſhop obliged the prior to go out ol the 
church during the ceremony of conſecration; and, the next day, enjoined the new 
| biſhop, upon his declaration of canonical obedience, to excommunicate the prior 
and heads of the convent; but he refuſed, ſaying, I was conſecrated their 
« hiſhop yeſterday, and ſhall I excommunicate them to-day ? No profeſſion of 
&< obedience ſhall induce me to fo inconſiſtent an att.” He was not enthroned un- 
til Chriſtmas eve 1285; on which occaſion, a diſpute ariſing between the prior and 
the official of York about the right of performing that ceremony, the prior inſiſt- 
ing, that, as the like office was performed at York by the dean, by the ordinan- 
ces of the church of Durham, it conſequently followed, that at Durham it ought 
to be done by the prior. But the biſhop, unwilling to delay the ſolemnity of his 
inſtallation on account of their diſpute, and that preference might be given to nei— 
ther party, the ceremony was performed by the biſhop's brother, Thomas Bek 
biſhop of St David's; and, in commemoration of the event, he preſented, on the 
day of St John the Evangeliſt, two pieces of rich embroidery on ſtuff of gold, 
called Baudekyns, for the ornament of the high altar on the day of the Nativity, 
on which were wrought an hiſtorical repreſentation of our Saviour's birth “. 

It is neceflary to make a retroſpection, touching ſome events which were previ- 
ous to this prelate's election, duly to bring forward his public character in the ſtate 
to the reader's attention. The royal family of Scotland had ſuſtained a multitude 
of fatal ſhocks. Alexander III. in the firſt inſtance, loſt his youngeſt ſon David; 
there then remaining to him his eldeſt fon Alexander, and a daughter Margaret, 
who married Eric king of Norway, but, in leſs then two years, departed this life, 
leaving iſſue only one child, called after her mother. The prince royal of Scot- 
land, toon after the marriage of his ſiſter, eſpouſed the daughter of the earl of 
Flanders, but died in the 2oth year of his age; ſo that the royal race was now 
reduced to the infant princeſs of Norway. The king of Scotland, in hopes cf 
further iſſue, married Julet daughter of the count de Dreux, a lady of great 
beauty and fine accompliſhment : But the unhappy fatalities deſtined for this fa- 
mily, were not yet compleated. In the enſuing ſpring the king was killed by a 
fall from his horſe near the town of Kinghorn, leaving no ifſue by his queen ; 
on which event, Margaret, the infant princeſs of Norway, was declared by the 
'tates next heir to the crown; and a regency was cſtabliſked accordingly. The 
king of England immediately conceived a deſign of uniting the kingdoms ; to 
which end he propoſed a marriage between lis fon Edward and the princeſs Mar— 
garet, and he obtained the pope's diſpenſation, as they were within the prohibited 
degrees of conſanguinity. It appears that the intended marriage was highly ac- 
ceptable to the ſtates of Scotland, who, whilſt alembled at Brigham on Tueed, 
aented to the propoſal by their letter to the king, figned by 12 biſhops, 12 earls, 
23 abbots, 11 priors, and 50 barons. All the regents were included in the num— 


* Rob. de Grayſtanes.— Ang. Sac. p 747. 
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ber of ſubſcribers. To negociate this matter with Eric king of Norway, the 
biſhop of Durham, with Henry de Newark dean of York, John earl Warren, 
and Robert biſhop of Glaſgow, were appointed by the king's commiſſion, with 
powers to contract marriage between the parties“. Two ſingular obligations ap- 
pear in this negociation ; the one is from the king for payment of 3000 marks to 
the guardians of Scotland, it the queen of Scotland did not arrive before a day 
ſtipulated, which the biſhop of Durham engaged to the ſtates of Scotland to ob. 
tain: The other is an obligation entered into by the biſhop, at the king's inſtance, 
for the payment of 4001. a-year to certain perſons in Norway, until the princeſs 
Margaret attained the age of fifteen years; and, in compenſation, the king grant. 
cd to the biſhop various manors, among which Werk 1s one. This latter looks 
like the price of ſome political corruption f. The ſtates afſembled at Brigham 
made certain requiſitions to the king relative to the ſtate of their country, which 
the king, by his commiſſion to the biſhop of Durham, Ralph biſhop of Carliſle, 
the earls of Warren and Lincoln, William Veſcy of Alnwick, knight, and Henry 
Newark dean of York, impowered them fully to anſwer, who met the eſtates in 
the middle of July following, 1290, and ſolemnly aſſented, in their ſovereign's - 
name, to every matter required on the behalf of Scotland, and the ſame were ra- 
tified in due time by the king. | 
On theſe matters being ſettled to the ſatisfaction of the people of Scotland, king 
Edward, in conſequence of his obligation, by which he ratified the conceſſions 
made in his name at Brigham, and which bound him to the obſervance of the laws 
and cuſtoms of that kingdom, appointed a lord-heutenant of Scotland, in the 
name of the young queen and her intended huſband. The bithop of Durham 
was the perſon on whom he conferred this dignity, who, by the commiſſion, was 
denominated the /ocum-tenens of the lady Margaret queen of Scotland, and Edward 
his ſon, to adminiſter juſtice and govern the kingdom, together with the guardians 
of the ſtate, with the council of the prelates and nobles, and according to the 
eſtabliſned laws and cuſtoms of the realm ]. | 
A flattering proſpe& was opened for extinguiſhing the unhappy diſſentions 
which for ages had prevailed between the two nations, for eſtabliſhing a union of 
the people, and ſubjecting the whole Hand under one ſovereign, with the univer- 
ſal approbation of the ſubjects of both ſtates. Edward and his deſcendents would 
thus have obtained, in the happieſt manner, an increaſe of dominion more worthy 
ou their ambition than any other. The inward peace of the iſland would have 
been ſecured, and thoſe cruel and repeated warfares prevented, which had fo often 
embrued the frontiers of both kingdoms in blood, and rendered them monuments 
to poſterity of the moſt brutal cruelties and acts of favage inhumanity. But the 
hour which Providence had marked for ſo happy an event was yet at a great diſ- 


* Prynn, v. iii. p. 398. Pat. 18 Ed. I. m. 9. + Ibid. p. 399. Pat. 18 Ed. I. m. 8. 
+ Prynn, v. iii. p. 308.— Rymer's Fœdera, v. ii. 487, 491. 


The reader will obſerve, that every inſtrument in the Fœdera is noted which has any relation to the 
county of Durham, fo that he may readily apply thereto for further ſatisfaction. Of ſuch articles as are 
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tance : The flattering hopes of both nations were at once cruſhed by the hand of 
fate, in the death of the princels, who breathed her laſt in one of the Orkney 
iſlands, as ſhe approached her dominions. 

The king of England's impetuous mind could not reſign itſelf to this event ; he 
had fixed too earneſt an attention on the defired acquiſition to relinquiſh the fa- 
vourite wiſh of encreaſing his dominions by annexing Scotland to his crown. His 
ambition was rouſed, and his hope was too ardent to be extinguiſhed by one ſtroke 
of fate. He formed a reſolution to poſſeſs the firſt favourable opportunity for re- 
ducing the ſtate by arms. He forefaw that a number of competitors for the crown 
would appear, as an hereditary claim muſt be deduced from diſtant anceſtry, and 
thereſorc lay upon his guard, to act in the deſign as circumſtances might ariſe 
conducive to an accompliſhment of his project. The war which enſued, and the 
animoſity created by ſucceeding events, were ſuch, for bitternels, as had not in 
any age before that period agitated the two nations. The alarm of the queen's | 
death ſoon reached the ears of Robert Brus, and he firſt appeared a claimant of 
the crown at a convention held at Perth, ſupported by many friends, among whom 
were the earls of Mar and Athol. A civil war was foreſeen on every hand ; and 
meſſengers were diſpatched to the king of England requeſting him to draw near 
the frontiers, to overawe the various claimants, who began to grow tumultuous 
in every quarter, and prevent the effuſion of blood. | 

Edward, whatever was his title, aſſumed the office of arbiter touching the claims 
to the crown of Scotland, and, as iovereign or {upreme lord of that ſtate, pro- 
ceeded to determine the ſame. In a letter he wrote to the pope on this ſubject “, 
after the Lincoln parliament (A. D. 1301), he affirms, that divers perſons con— 
tending for the hereditary ſucceſſion to that crown, applied to him with various 
requeſts, to do juſtice towards them in the matter. To which the Scots council 
replied, that the king of England aflumed the lamb-like appearance (/ub agning 
wellere) of a conciliator among the contending Scots, not being invited thereto, 
but had cunningly allured to his intereſt ſome of the nobles of Scotland, who 
2dhered to a party, having no juſt title to the crown, and the reſt not being able 
to reſiſt him, he uſurped the guardianſhip of the kingdom +. The king is charged 
with perplexing the diſpute, by multplying the number of competitors, who were 
advanced to twelve, though only the titles of Brus and Baliol, when they came to 
be deduced, were of real importance. The king was delayed entering on the duty 
of arbiter by the death of his queen, until the ſpring of the year 1291. Ile arrived 
at Darlington about the 16th day of April, and from thence iſſued ſummons to 
57 of his military tenants of the northern counties, among whom are named John 
de Baliol, Robert de Brus, William de Veſey, Hugh de Lovall, the lady de Ros, 
Margaret de Ros, and William de Heron, to accompany him with horſe and arms, 
and all the ſervice they owed him, at Norham, for ſix weeks, reckoning from 
Faſter ; and the ſheriffs of the northern counties received orders to give notice to 
all within their diſtricts, who owed the king military ſervice, to give the ſame at- 


Ford. I. ii. c. 42. | Ibid, c. 83. & 54, Ke. 
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tendance “. At the aſſembly convened at Norham, the biſhop of Durham ad. 
dreſſed the ſtates of Scotland in the name of the ſovereign, informing them, 
That the purpoſe of his coming to the borders was, in quality of direct and ſu- 
preme lord of Scotland, to maintain the tranquillity of that kingdom, and to do 
impartial juſtice to thoſe who claimed the crown; but, the more effectually to ac- 
complith this purpoſe, he required, ex abundanti, of the Scots who were preſent, 
their aſſent to, and recognition of his ſovereignty, not intending to act in this mat- 
ter without their council; and that the king gave them three weeks, from the tenth 
day of May, to deliberate thereon, and in that time to procure ſuch documents as 
they might chuſe to produce to invalidate his title to that dignity, if any ſuch they 
poſlefied. 

On the day appointed, eight of the competitors appeared ; John Baliol, by one 
Randolt his knight, prayed a reſpite till the next day, and then appearing, all the 
claimants made a full recognition of king Edward's title (Pinkney only excepted), 
by an inſtrument under their ſeals, which was followed by a written grant of the 
whole territory and caſtles of Scotland, to enable the king to give ſeiſin to the per- 
{on whoſe claim ſhould be confirmed. Thus circumſtanced, it would not have 
been wondered at, if every degree of partiality had been extended in favour of 
him who made the moſt abject promiſes of dependence and ſubmiſſion to the arbi- 
ter inveſted with ſuch authorities. But Edward, on a fair inveſtigation of his con- 
duct, ſtands clear of ſuch an imputation : He exhibited, in the concluſion of this 
momentous buſineſs, a ſpecimen of that deliberation and ſolemnity with which 
important queſtions of right ought to be examined and tried. Berwick was agreed 
upon as the place where each competitor ſhould produce the evidence to maintain 
his claim, and the ſecond day of Auguſt enfuing was appointed for that purpoſe. 
The claims were then E e and the ſecond day of June, in the following 
year, was named for the king's giving judgment thereon. But, various new cir— 
cumſtances ariſing that day, an adjournment was agreed upon, and it was not till 
the 17th day of November, A. D. 1292, that a determination was made in favour 
of Baliol. Fordun attempts to impeach the king's candour, and tells us, that the 
king, finding the council inclining to give the preference to Bruce, and adviſing 

7ith ſome of his confidants concerning the matter, the biſhop of Durham remind- 
ed him of Bruce's great family and connections in England, and how formidable 
he would be there, if advanced to the throne of Scotland, whoſe kings had for- 
merly been ſo troubleſome to this nation. On which Edward replied, Par le ſang 
de Dieu vous aves bien eſchante ; the matter ſhall go otherwiſe than I at firſt in- 
tended . 

I am ignorant of the exact date of the proceſs under the quo warrants ſtatute 
againſt the liberties of this palatinate; but, by a record in the Tower of London, 


* Rym. v. ii. fo. 525. T Prynn, v. ili. p. 489. 

+ Fordun alſo relates, that after ſentence was given for Baliol, the earl of Glouceſter, the nephew of 
Brus's wife, taking Brus by the hand, bid the king conſider what kind of judgment he had that day given, 
and remember, that he himſelf ſhould be judged at the laſt day. He adds, that Robert, by command of 
the ſame earl, immediately retired, aad never paid fealty or homage to Baliol. According to an extract in 
Leland's Collection, v. it. p. 539. John de Warren earl of Surry, father-in-law to John Baliol, joined with 
Anthony Bek biihop of Durham in maintenance of Baliol's title. 5 


of 
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of the gth of K. Ed. I. A. D. 1281, it appears that the biſhop of Durham's liber- 
ties were allowed before John de Vallibus and his tellow-uſtices itinerant in the 
county of Northumberland : And *, by a record in the parliament of the 21ſt of 
Edw. I. 1293, it appears, that an inquiſition was taken touching thoſe liberties beiore 
Hugh de Creflingham, and his fellow-juſtices, at Newcaltle-upon-Tyne. The mode 
of proceeding under this ſtatute was, that the king iſſued his proclamation, en- 
joining all perſons holding lands of the crown to lay their titles before the judges 
of the realm : And by the proceedings of the commiſſioners it appears, that they 
cauſed proclamation to be made according to the form of the ſtatute of Glouceſter, 
and that neither the biſhop of Durham, or thoſe claiming libertics within his pal. 
tinate, came forth to juſtify their title; on which default, the fame liberties were 
ſeized into the king's hands, until they ſhould be relieved, and thoſe claiming 
ſhould anſwer to the king touching their right thereto. Thole proclamations 
were looked upon as the ſource of a very great grievance; and indeed the perſons 
who were firſt attacked, and could not produce their original titles, though they 
proved a long poſſeſſion, were forced to pay large ſums to the king to prelerve 
their eſtates. This kind of oppreſſion would have gone much further, had not a. 
ſtop been put to it by the earl of Warren, who, appearing before the judges, was 
required to ſhew the fundamental title by virtue whereot he held his lands : He 
anſwered by drawing an old ruſty ſword out of the ſcabbard, and ſaying to the 
judges, * This is the inſtrument by which my anceſtors gained their eſtate, and b 
<« this I will keep it as long as I live. King William did not conquer for himſelf 
e alone, neither did my forefather aſſiſt him for that end.” So bold an anſwer 
ſeemed likely to involve the carl in trouble, but it had quite a contrary effect, 
The king found by it how difficult it would be to exact from the nobility, upon fo 
frivolous a pretence, the ſums he expected, without falling into great inconveni- 
ence. He ſaw plainly there were ſtill, among the barons, perſons as ready to 
hazard all in defence of their rights and properties as thoſe in the time of king John 
and king Henry HI. Thoſe conſiderations inducing him to revoke his proclama- 
tion, the people expreſſed their joy in ſuch a manner, as plainly ſhewed how much 
they deteſted this oppreſſion. But to return to the matter relative to the liberties 
of this palatinate, it appears by the before-mentioned record, that the bilhop, ha- 
ving pleaded in parliament various matters, as well in error as otherwiſe, had full 
reſtitution of his liberties. The articles in the inquiſition moſt worthy the reader's 
attention, are, That the biſhops of Durham, by their bailiſls, uſed to meet the 
king's juſtices in their progreſs at Chilewell, or Fourſtanes, or Quakenbrigge, as 
it might happen which way they travelled, and attended them to Newcaſtle, to ob- 
tain from them the articles of ihe pleas of the crown, there to be enquired of. 
That the biſhop of Durham had his chancery, and by his writs, and proper juſ— 
 lices, held all pleas within his liberties of Durham, Sadberge, and Bedlington, 
on this ſide Coker, and Norkam, beyond Coket, all within the precinQs of his 


* Spearman's Enquiry, p. 8. 


county, 
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county. That he had his mintage at Durham ; had his coroners ; three in the three 
wards of Durham, one at Sadberge, one at Bedlington, and another at Norham, 
That after the commiſſion under which the king's juſtices acted was cloſed, the 
biſhop, by his juſtices, might hold all pleas, as well of the crown as others, with- 
in his liberties. That he had his place of execution at Durham and Norham, 
where he had the cuitom of Infangenetheof and Outfangenetheof. That he had 
fairs and markets at Durham, Darlington, and Norham. That at Norham he 
held all pleas of the crown, from fifteen days to fifteen days, or from three weeks 
to three weeks, at his pleaſure. That he held in exigent and outlawry, with 
power of pardoning his outlaws. That the biſhop had lately relieved the warren 
at Tweedmouth, where no ancient warren was; but people, by his permiſſion, uſed 
to enjoy the liberty of chace. That the biſhop grants warrenage, as his pleaſure 
is, to thoſe within his liberties. That his bailiffs ſtay all perſons on the bridge of 
Berwick bringing wool, hides, or ſkins, to be fold, not having the Coket mark 
thereon, and ſeize fuch wares to the biſhop's uſe, as forfeitures. 

Divers nobles, and others, within the palatinate, enjoy ſundry liberties ; as the 

rior of Durham hath infangenetheof within all his territories, a moiety of tue 
goods of felons condemned in his courts, &c. aſſize of bread and other provi- 
{ions in Elmete “, and a moiety of all wreck of the ſea, &c. 

John king of Scotland, at Caſtle Barnard, hath his markets and fairs, pillory 
and tumbrell, place of execution and infangenetheof, with the goods of felons 
condemned in his courts, &c. and hath free chace and free warren in all his lands 
within the liberties of the biſhopric. / 

Agnes of Valencia hath her place of execution and infangenetheof at Gainford, 
within the liberties of the biſhopric, and takes the goods of felons, &c. and has 
{ree warren in her lands. 

Robert de Brus hath, at Hartlepool, market and fair, aſſize of bread and vic- 
tuals, and all privileges appertaining to markets and fairs; alſo a ſea-port, where 
he takes keel-dues, viz. for every ſhip, with a boat, which plies there, 8d. and 
for every ſhip, without a boat, 4d. and he alſo takes there, prize of fiſh, &c. 
Ralph de Neville hath free chace and free warren at Brancepeth. 

Robert de Hilton, Wychard de Charum, John Marmeduk, Henry de Inſula, 
Walter de Wyſſingdon, and John de Guldeford, have warren in all their lands. 
John de Grayſtok has at Cunoifchyne (Conſcliff) a place of execution and 1n- 
tangenetheof, goods and chattels of felons, and free warren in all his lands. 

The biſhop hath privilege, by his bailiff, to take the cuſtody of any man of his 
palatinate, who is apprehended in Northumberland, at the ſuit of any one within 
his biſhopric, in order to have him at a place called Holdenburn, on the march 
between Norham and the body of the county, where he ſhall ſuffer the law; with 
the like privilege for the ſneriff of Northumberland, where an offender is taken in 
Norhamſliire. | 


* Elvet. 


An 
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An inſpeximus of this record was obtained in the time of biſhop Langley, 
A. D. 1409, when the ſame was exemplified, which is ſet forth in the notes “. 


de judicio ſuper libertatibus Dunelm. in manum regis captis adnullato.——Rymer's Fœdera, vol. viii. 
p. 572. Pat. 10, H. 4, p. 1, m. 5, A. D. 1409. Rex omnibus, ad quos, &c. Salutem. Inſpeximus pro- 
ceſfum, modum et cauſam captionis libertatum venerabilis patris Anthon. (Beke) Dunolmentis epiſcopi et 
lominum ſuorum, ecclefiam ejuſdem epiſcopi tangentium, per Hugonem de Creſſingham et ſocios ſuos qu- 
ſticiarios domini Ed. quondam regis Angliz progenitoris noſtri nuper itinerantes in comitatu Northumbrięæ. 
in manum præfati progenitoris noſtri. ; 5 N 

nas quidem libertates dictus progemtor noſter eidem nuper epiſcopo replegiari fecit uſque ad quindenam 
gancfi Michaelis tunc proximo futuram; et quos quidem proceſſum modum et cauſam, idem progenitor 
noſter coram ſe et concilio ſuo ad parliamentum ſuum apud Londoniam in manerio archiepiſcopi Eborum, 
anno regni ipſius progenitoris noſtri viceſimo primo, tentum certis de cauſis venire, et ibidem coram cis 
diſcuti et terminari fecit, in hc verba, | 


Placita 6 coram H. de Creſſingham et ſociis ſuis juſticiariis domini regis itineraptibus, apud Novum 
Caſtrum ſuper Tynam in comitatu Northumbriœ, in Craſtino Sancti Hillarii, anno regni regis- 
Ed. filii regis Hen. 21, A. D. 1293. 


NokTHUMBE. ff, 

Cum vicecomes hic teſtaretur juxta formam ſtatuti Gloceſtriæ, quod plures magnates et alii in comitatu 
ito utuntur diverſis libertatibus quas nondum clamaverunt hic, &c. 

Inde plenius certiorari volentes, diligenter inde inquiſiverunt tam per xii juratores corporis comitatus 
citra Coket, &c. | | 

Qui quidem juratores adinvicem ſociati, &. Præſentant quod epiſcopus Dunelmenſis ſolet per Ballivos 
ſaos obviare juſticiariis itineraturis hic in adventu ſuo infra comitatum iſtum apud Chilewell vel apud Four- 
ſtanes vel apud Quakendebrigge (videlicet) per quam illarum partinra contingeret juſticiarii venire, &c. Et 
poſtea venire coram eis hie apud Novum Caſtrum primo die itineris, et tam in obviatione juſticiariorum, 
quam hic petere a prefatis juſticiariis articulos coronæ placitandos hie in itinere, &c. et fic fecerunt omnes 
epiſcopi prædeceſſores ipſius epiſcopi a tempore quo non extat memoria, uſque ad tempus Roberti de Inſula 
quondam epiſcopi Dunelmenſis ultimi prædeceſſoris ipſius epiſcopi qui in ultimo itinere hie ab hujuſmodi 
petitione ſe ſubtraxit. 

Et habet cancellarium ſuum, et per brevia ſua, et per juſticiarios ſuos proprios placitat in libertatibus 
ſuis Dunelm. Sadberg, et Bedlington, quæ ſunt infra præcinctum com. citra Coket, ct ſimiliter in libertate 
ſua de Norham, quæ eſt infra præcinctum com. ultra Coket omnia placita, &c. | 

Et habet monetarium ſuum apud Dunelm. | 

Habet etiam coronatores ſuos infra libertates ſuas, videlicet, unum apud Sadberg, et tres in tribus war- 
dis libertatis Dunelm. et unum apud Bedlyngton, et unum apud Norham. 

Et ſtatim poſt iter finitum hic ſolet epiſcopus per juſticiarios ſuos apud Dunelm. placitare omnia placita 
coronæ ejuſdem libertatis et ſimiliter omnia alia placita per legem Angliz et per articulos ci liberatos, &c. 
et poſtea continue in aliis libertatibus ſuis prædictis, &c. 

Habet ctiam Furcas apud Dunelm. et apud Norham, et utitur ibi Infangenethef et Utfangenethef. 

e epiſcopus habet mercatum et feream apud Dunelm. et ſimiliter apud Derlington, et ſimilter apud 

Ornam. 

Et placitat apud Norham omnia placita coronæ de quindena in quindenam, vel de tribus ſeptimanis in 
tres ſeptimanas pro voluntate ſua. | 

Et ponit homines in exigendis et eos facit exigi de ſex ſeptimanis in ſex ſeptimanas quouſque ſuerint utla— 
gati fi _ comparuerint, &c. et f utlagati redierint, idem epiſcopus pro voluntate ſua concedit cis ſuam 
pacem, &c. 

Hem epiſcopus de novo levavit warennam apud Twedemuth ubi nunquam ſolet eſſe warenna, ſet omnes 
vicini et homines patrice ſolebant ibi fugare pro voluntate ſua, &c. | 


$ Ryley's Placita Parliamentaria, p. 168. Dominus rex mandavit dilecto et fideli ſno Hugoni de Crefingham breve 
ſuum in hæc verba, Edwardvs, &c. Rex. Dilecto et fideli ſuo Hugoni de Creſſingham ſalutem, quia ſuper proceſſu mo- 
do et cauſa cap*co'is libertatum venerabilis patris A. Dunelm. epi. et hominum ſuorum eccleſiam cjuſdem epi. Dunelm. 
tangentium per vos et ſocios v'ros juſtic. n'ros nup. itinerantes in com. Northumbr. in manum n'rum. Quas quidem 
libertates eidem e'po replegiari fecimus uſque ad quindenam 8. Mich. prox. ſuturi, volumus certiorari, vobis mandamus 
quod nos ſuper proceſſu modo et cauſa captionis pred. ſub figillo v'ro ad diem pred. diſtincte et aperte redditis certiores 
remittentes nobis hoc breve mittenteſque inſuper ad nos ad eundem diem aliquem de veſtris citcumſpectum et ſup. pre- 
miſſis ſuſficienter inſtructum ad certiorandum nos plenius de hoc facto teſte meipſo apud Weſtm. ſexto die Jurit anno 
regni noſtri xxj, Propter q'd præfatus H. juxta ſormam mandati pred. D'ui regis fibi directi recordum ct procelium 
cadem mifit in hæc verba, &c. | 


Idem, 
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In the year 1294, the biſhop was ſent ambaſſador from the king of England to 
the emperor of Germany, to conclude a treaty with that potentate, againſt the 
increaſing 


Idem epiſcopus concedit warennam cucumque voluerit infra libei tates ſuas prædictas, et Ballivi ſui epi. 
unt ad caput pontis de Berewyk omnes homines venientes cum lanis, coriis, vel pellibus vendendis fine ſigno 
quod vocatur Coket, et mercandiſas illas ſciſtunt ad opus epiſcopi tanquam forisfactas, & c. 

Item, diverſi magnates ct alii infra predictas libertates prædicti epiſcopi utuntur diverſis libertatibus, &c. 
videlicet, prior Dunelm. habet infangenethet per totam terram ſuam infra prædictas libertates, et capit me- 
dietatem catallorum felonum dampnatorum in curia ſna, &c. capit etiam emendas aſſiſæ panis et cerviſiæ 
fractę in Elmete ct medietatem de Wrec quod evenit ſuper terram ſuam, &c. 

Item, Johannes rex Scotize habet apud Caſtrum Bernardi inira prædictas libertates, &c. mercatum, fere- 
am, pillor. et tumberell, furcas et Infangenethef, et capit catalla felonum dampnatorum in curia ſua. 

Et habet ibiliberam chaceam et liberam warennam in omnibus terris ſuis in libertate predicti epiſcopi. 

Item, Agnes de Valencia habet furcas et Infangenethef apud Genford in libertate prædicti epiſcopi, et 
cabit catalla felonum dampnatorum in curia, &c. et habet warennam in terris ſuis, &c, 

tem, Robertus de Brus habet apud Hertelpool in libertate prædicti epiſcopi mercatam et feream et emen- 
dus aſſiſte panis et cerviſiæ fract, et omnes libertates quæ ad feriam et mercatum pertinent; et portum ma- 
ris, et capit ibi killagium, ſcilicet de qualibet navi cum batcllo applicante ibi, octo denarios, et de qualibet 
zavi fine bittello quatuor denarios, et capit ibi priſas piſeium, &c. - 

Item, Ranulphus de Nevi!l habet liberam chaceam et liberam warennam in libertate prædicti epiſcopi apud 
Brauncepath, &c. | | a 

Item, Robertus de Hilton, et ſimiliter Wychardus de Charum, et fimiliter Johannes Marmeduk, et ſimi- 
liter Henricus de Inſula, et ſimiliter Walterus de Wyſhngdon, et etiam Johannes de Guldeford, habent 
warennam in omnibus terris ſuis infra libertatem prædicti epiſcopi, &c. 

Item, Johannes de Grayſtok habet apud Cunoiſchyne furcas et Infangenethef et catalla felonum dampna- 
torum in curia ſua ibidem infra prædictam libertatem, &c. et habet warennam in omnibus terris ſuis ibi- 
dem, &c. 

Præſentant etiam, quod epiſcopus Dunelm. habet talem libertatem, quod fi quis hominum ſuorum captus 
ft in corpore comitatus Northumbriz ad ſectam alicujus de libertate ipſius epiicopi, ballivus predict epiſ- 
copi replegiet ipſum, ad habendum ipſum ad marchiam, videlicet, inter corpus comitatus et Norham, in 
quodam loco qui vocatur Holdenburn, et ibidem ſtabit legi: Et ſi aliquis de corpore comitatus Northum- 
briæ captus fit in libertate de Norham ad ſeam alicujus de corpore comitatus prædicti, vicecomes Nor- 
thumbriæ eodem modo replegiet ipſum, et in prædicto loco ſtabit legi, &c. ut prædictum eſt. 

Et totus comitatus fimiliter recordatur, quod omnes epiſcopi Dunelm. a tempore quo non extat memoria, 
continue venire ſolebant per ballivos ſaos obviam prefatis juſticiariis itinerantibus hie in primo ingreſſu ſuo 
in iſtum comitatum, ad aliquem prædictorum trium locorum et ibi petere articulos coronæ in forma prz- 
<:&a et poitea hie in primo die itineris, &c. uſque ad tempus Roberti de Inſula nuper epiſcopi Dunelm. 
proximi predecettoris predicti epiſcopi qui tempore domini regis nunc in itinere J. de Vallibus et ſociorum 
ju orum juſticiariorum ultimo itinerantium hic a petitione prædictorum articulorum fe ſubtraxit. 

Et dicunt quod quidem eorum recolunt quod quidam Nicholas de Farnham quondam epiſcopus Dunelm. 
an itinere abbatis de burgo Sancti Petri hie tempore domini Hen. regis patris domint regis nunc. 

Et poſtea Waltereus de Kyrkham quondam epiſcopus Dunclm. tempore ejuſdem domini Hen. regis in iti- 
nere R. de Thurkilby hic. i | 

Et poſtea quidam Robertus de Stichehill quondam epiſcopus Dunelm. tempore ejuflem domini Hen. 
regis in itinere G. de Preſton hic miſerunt Ballivos vel Seneſcallos ſuos ad petendum articulos, &c. in forma 
prædicta. | | 

Et etiam per inſpectionem rotulorum ultima itineris hie, compertum eſt quod per totum comitatum tune 
ſuit recordatum quod rex Scotiæ, archiepiſcopus Eborum, epiſcopus Dunelm. & Gilbertus de Umframville 
per Ballivos ſuos debent obviare prdictis juſticiariis et petere articulos coronæ in forma prædicta, &c. 

Et quia tum per juratores quam per recordum comitatus, compertum eſt quod omnes prædictæ libertates 
et loca in quibus priedictis libertatibus utentur, ſunt infra prœcinctum iſtius comitatus, &Cc. | 

Et vicecomes teſtatur, quod per totam Ballivam ſuam publice et folempniter fecit proclamari ſecundum 
quod contizetur in brevi de communi ſummonitione itineris, et ſecundum formam ſtatuti Glouceitriz de 
bujuſmodi libertatibus clamandis, proviſi, &c. 

Et predictus epiſcopus non clamavit hic primo die itineris libertates ſnas prædictas, nec adhuc eas clamat, 
nee predict prior et alii tenentes predict epiſcopi libertates ſuas prædictas quibus uſt ſunt, que omnia ſunt 
infra precinctum comitatus iſtius ſicut predicum eſt primo die itinerts clamaverunt, nec duc eas clamant. 

Conſideratum eſt quod omnes predicte libertates capiantur in manum domini regs nomine diſtricticuis, 
ita quod epiſcopus et alii libertatibus illis non utantur quouſque vencriut ad replegiandum libertates illas et 
mino rey! inde reſpondendum. 1 
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increaſing power of France. In 1295, the pope having ſent two cardinals on an 
embaſly to the Engliſh court, this prelate was pitched upon to anſwer them in the 
Mm King's 


Et præceptum eſt vicecomiti quod illas capiat in forma prædicta, &e. 3 

Poſtea in Craſtino Sanz Trinitatis proximo ſequens, vicecomes tettatur quod ccpit Iibertates prædidas in 
forma prædicta, Kc. RP i oy 

Et prædictus epiſcopus modo ſupplicavit ipſi domino regi et concilio ſuo inſtanter, quo prædicta pro- 
ceſſus et recordum coram eis recitarentur et examinarentur et errores in ciſdem contenti pro ſe et eccleſia 
ua Dunelm. prout juſtum fuerit et ſecundum legem et conſuetudinem regni, emendarentur. : 

Dixit enim quod prefatus Hen. et ſocii ſui juſticiarii domini regis itincrantes in comitatu Northumbris: 
ad captionem libertatis ipſius epiſcopi eceleſiæ ſuz et hominum ſuorum infra libertatem ſuam Duneim in 

manum domini regis abſque auctoritate aliqua, fines etiam poteſtatis ſuæ excedendo, minus rite proceflerunt. 

Et hoc tam per ſtatutum Glouceſtriæ a quo originem judicii ſui captionis prædictæ ſumpſerunt, quam per 
alias rationes per quas judicium ſuum coloraverunt et affirmaverunt manifeſte patet. 

Continetur enim expreſſe in illo ſtatuto Glouceſtriz, ac etiam in brevi de communi fummontione itinerum, 
quod omnes illi qui libertates aliquas infra comitatus in quo juſticiarii domini regis unt itineraturi, habere 
clamant, quod primo die itineris coram eiſdem juſticiariis libertates illas clamant. : 

Et ſuper hoc in proclamatione itineris illius comitatus, mandatur vicecomiti in eodem brevi juxta formam 
prædicti ſtatuti, quod fic per totam Ballivam ſuam publice proclamari faciat, 2 

Unde cum placitum fit et a tempore quo non extat memoria omnibus de partibus illis et etiam de regno 
iſto manifeſtum et notorium, quod vicecomes Northumbriæ non eſt vicecomes Dunelm. nec infra candem 
libertatem ut vicecomes unquam intravit, nec aliquid quod ad officium vicecomitis pertinet infra eandem li- 
bertatem Dunelm. five in prædictis locis de Norham Bedlington et Sadberge (quæ ſunt de eadem libertate) 
exercuit, nec proclamationes ſummonitiones aut attachamenta aliqua ibidem fecit, nec ad ipſum pertinet fa- 
ciendum 

Nec ipſe dominus rex aut miniſtri ſui quicumque in aliquo ſe habent intromittere infra libertatem predic- 
tam ſive locis prædictis niſi tempore vacationis epiſcopatus predict, 

Nec juſticiarii prædicti ratione waraati ſu fines comitatus in quo ſunt itinerantes, poſſunt aut debent ex- 
cedere, aut raticne itineris ſui in uno comitatu auctoritatem vicecomiti illius comitatus attribuere, quod in 
alio comitatu officium vicecomitis excerceat, | 

Nec proclamatione itineris comitatus Northumbriz per vicecomitem illins comitatus faQa ulterius ſe ex- 
tendit quam in Balliva ſua, nec dici paterit quod ipſe aliquam proclamationem fieri fecit prout nec debuit 
infra libertatem Punelm. feu leca prædicta, 

Et juſticiarii prefati ratione proclamationis per vicecomitem Northumbriz factæ in Balliva ſua ceperunt 
libertates ipſius epiſcopi eceleſiæ ſuæ et hominum ſuorum infra libertatem prædictam ct loca pꝛædicta exiſt « 
entium in manum domini regis 3 

Et que quidem libertates non ſunt infra poteſtatem ſeu Ballivam predi&i vicecomitis, immo omnino extra : 

Vidcbatur ĩpſi epiſcopo quod ſibi et eceleſiæ per judicium predictum in hoc injuriatur, 

Prxterea dixit quod ipſe epiſcopus et omnes prædeceſſores ſui epiſcopi Dunelm. a tempore quo non cxtat 
memoria omnia jura regalia et omnes libertates regales infra libertatem ſuam prædictam Dunelm. et loca 
predicta integre habuerunt et exercuerunt, videlicet, Canceliariam et Cancellarium ſuum, brevia ſua de 
cadem canceliaria per totam libertatem et loca prædicta emanentia, juſticiarios ſuos proprios, vicecomitem, 

coronatores, et alios miniſtros coronæ et pacis per ipfos epiſcopos aſſignandos pro voluntate ſua a tempore 
onqueſtus Angliz et antea, et fic hucuſque abſque interruptione aliqua uſi fucrint, ut de jure et libertate 
ecciche fix Sancti Cudberti Dunelm. | 

Et petiit quod dominus rex et <jus concilium, habito reſpeqn ad præmiſſa, factum 
worum ut ſibi videbatur eronium, præcipere vellent revocare et emendare ; 

Et quia recitatis prædictis proceſſu et recordo coram præfatis juſticiariis habitis, et etiam auditis et inte!- 
lectis rationibus prædicti epiſcopi coram ipſo domino rege et concilio ſuo, videlicet, quod ad captionem li- 
bertatera prædictarum prædicti epiſcopi, eccleſiæ ſuæ, et hominum ſuorum infra libertatem Dunelm. et loca 
predicta de Norham et Bedlington et Sadberge minus rite ct abſque warranto et errore interveniente proce! 
ſum eſt, prout tam per recordum pxædidtum per præfatos juſliciarios domini regis miſſum, quam per ratio- 
nes predict epiſcopi ad recordum illud adnullandum propoſitas, evidenter patct 

Et licet vicecomes prædictus Northumbriæ coram juſticiariis prædictis teſtatus fuit prout in prædicto re- 
cordo continetur, quod publice proclamari fecit per totam Ballivam ſuam præceptum domini regis, con- 
tentum in brevi de communi ſummonitione itineris comitatus prædicti, ſibi directo, non propter hoc intelli— 
gendum eſt quod ipſe proclamationem aliquam fecit aut fecifſe debuit niſi in Balliva ſao, et ubi poteſlas ſun 
iE extendebat, nce dici poteſt, quod poteſtas vicecomitis Northumbriæ ſe extendit infra lbertatem 


)unolmenſis, ubi idem epiſcopus vicecomitem ſuum proprium habet, nec ſuper tali teſtimonio ſt 
aliqua extra Ballivam et 
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king's name. The purport of this buſineſs was to bring about an accommodation 
between England and France, on which occaſion the bithop delivered himſelf with 
great propriety and elegance of language in the French tongue; he not only po. 
ſeſſing great powers of oratory, but alſo was eſteemed one of the politeſt ſcholars 
of the age *. 

It is . from the whole tenor of Edward's conduct in the management of 
the great affair of the ſucceſſion to the crown of Scotland, and in his proceedings 
after the coronation of Baliol, that he had inceſſantly in view a deſign of reducing 
that kingdom to his entire ſubjection. His decifion touching the claims of the 
competitors was impartial, and conſiſtent with the nature of thoſe claims, in that 
he held forth a character clear of reproach : To have acted otherwiſe would have 
alarmed the ſtates, thrown them upon their guard, and in the end deſtroyed the 
great deſign in its very embryo. On the other hand, he knew well the ferocious 
minds of diſappointed Scotſmen did not ſuffer reſentment to ſubſide unſatiated : 
Many were affected by the deciſion in Baliol's favour, and few were reconciled to 
it ; like hidden fire, the combuſtion was left to gather in ſecret more vehemence 
from its reſtraint. The king had obtained the grounds which were to ſupport his 
ſecret purpoſe ; and his proceedings, after the deciſion, had a manifeſt tendency 
either to train Baliol and his ſubjects into a ſervile dependence on England, or to 
provoke the nation to revolt, which ſhould give him an immediate pretext for le- 
vying war, and reducing Scotland to a fimilar ſtate with Wales ; and he could 
not doubt but, by purſuing fimilar meaſures, he would attain the ſame conclu- 
ſion J. The various ſummons he ſent to the king of Scotland, on the moſt frivo- 
lous appeals, explained to him the idea the king of England had entertained of 
the ſervility and vaſſalage under which he held his crown. Irritated by repeated 
inſults, derogatory to the honour of a prince reigning over a people of ſo martial 
a ſpirit, Baliol determined to ſhake off his dependence, and make an alliance with 
the French king, by contracting Edward his ſon and heir with the neice of that 
potentate. This negociation could not long remain a ſecret at the Engliſh court, 
which being attended with various inſtances of Baliol's public contempt of the 
king's mandates, and coupled with the infolence and outrages repeatedly commit- 
ted by the Scots on the borders, brought on a moſt bloody and inveterate war. 

The firſt capital breach of the peace which ſubſiſted between the two nations 


Confideratum eſt per ipſum regem et concilum, quod judicium prædictum revocetur et adnulleter, et 
quod omnes libertates prædicti epiſcopi eecleſiæ ſuæ et hominum ſuorum, quæ per confiderationem juſticia- 
riorum itinerantium prædictorum in manum domini regis captæ fuerunt, eidem epiſcopo eccleſiæ et homini- 
bus ſuis plenarie et integre reſtituantur; habendz et tenendz ſibi et eccleſiæ, ficut ipſe et prædeceſſores 
ſai epiſcopi Dunelm. eas tenuerunt ante captionem predictam, ſalvo ſemper jure domini regis et hœredum 
ſuorum cum inde loqui voluerit, &c, : 

Et przceptum eſt vicecomiti Northumbriz, &c. quod eidem epiſcopo libertates ſuas reſtituat in forma 
prædicta, &c. | ; . 

Nos autem tenores proceſſus, modi, cauſæ, diſcuſſionis, et terminationis prædictorum ad requifitionem 
venerabilis patris Thomæ (Langley) nunc epiſcopi loct prædicti duximus exemplificandos per præſentcs. 

In cujus, &c. Teſte rege apud Weſtmonaſterium nono die Martii 1409. 


* Biograph. Brit. new edit. v. ii. p. 147. 


+ Adjornatio Regis Scotiz ſuper inſtitia epiſcopo Dunelmenfi cxhibenda,—Rymet's Fœdera, v. ii. p. 632+ 
— Rot. Scotiæ, an. 21, Ed. I. nu. 36. Prynn, v. iii. P. 556. 
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was committed by the Scots garriſon of Berwick, plundering and burning ſeveral 
Engliſh veſſels which entered that port, giving no quarter to the mariners ; and 
an open war ſoon after was denounced on the part of Edward, by his ſeizing on 
the Engliſh eſtates of Baliol, -and others of the Scots nation who did not immedi- 
ately come over to his dependence. Edward came down to Newcaſtle in the month 
of March 1296, with an army of 30,000 foot, and 4,000 gens d'arms or heavy 
armed horſemen ; together with the forces of the biſhop of Durham, conſiſting of 
1000 foot and 500 horſe : Theſe troops of the prelate's, it is ſaid, were not the 
military tenants of his palatinate“, but Welſh and Iriſh mercenaries ; the people of 
the biſhopric claiming a privilege, as halywerk-f9/k, of not departing the limits of 
the juriſdiction, being only guards of the body and poſſeſſions of St Cuthbert. 
But this aſſertion is ill grounded, for much diſturbance afterwards enſued, by the 
biſhop's compelling them to this ſervice contrary to their liberties f. Grayſtanes, 
whoſe authority is moſt to be depended on, as being reſident in the palatinate, 
ſays, that biſhop Bek was a moſt magnificent prelate, living in a degree of ſplendor 
inferior to none but his ſovereign, and only exceeded by the king in his military 
actions, ſkill, and power; that he was more aſſiduous about affairs of government 
than in the execution of his epiſcopal function. In warfare he was a powerful 
aſſociate to the king, and in council ſage and circumſpect. In the war with Scot- 
land, he ſays, he had with him 26 vexilarii, or ſtandards, of his own family or 
principality, and his ordinary or accuſtomed ſuite conſiſted of one hundred and fort 

knights, ſo that he appeared more like a powerful prince than a prieſt or prelate. It 
is alſo ſaid, that the banner of St Cuthbert was moved from the ſhrine in the church 
at Durham to attend the army ; on which occaſion the Eing granted to that church 
401. a-year out of the royal exchequer at Berwick, until ſome appropriation ſhould - 
be made of equal value out of the churches of Scotland. The expenditure of this 
yearly ſum was direQed by the king to be in alms, and for the maintenance of a 
ſolemn feſtival of the monks on the two anniverſaries of their tutelary faint, ſup- 
port a maſs-prieſt, and furnith wax-lights to burn before the ſhrine and banner 
whilſt maſs was celebrating f. The fingle circumſtance of St Cuthbert's banner 
attending the army, 1s proof ſufficient that the mulitary tenants of the palatinate 
formed the biſhop's corps; for that banner was as the royal ſtandard of the pro- 
\ince, at the diſplay of which all thoſe who were bound to bear arms were obliged 
lo reſort thereto ; and it would have been held as a great indignity, or rather 
lacrilege, to have had that banner ſupported by foreign mercenaries ||. Henry de 
Hornceaſtre, a monk of Durham, was the ſtandard-bearer. 


Robert de Grayſtanes tells us he had of his own family twenty-fix ſtandard-bearers ; and adds, that le 
looked more like a lay prince than a prieſt or bithop. 


Edward the Firſt abridged them of thoſe liberties when he interpoſed as a mediator betwecn the biſt. on 
and the prior, who had then a ſharp conteſt about certain lands, and at laſt would not fand to his determi— 
nation, ſeized the liberty of the biſhopric into his own hands; and then were many thivgs ſcarched into, 
and their privileges abridged in many particulars. However the church recovercd its rights afterwards, 
and biſiop Bek extricated himſelf at length out of this tronbleſome affair, and was entirely reſtored to thc 
Wng's favour,——R. de Gray ſtanes. Ang. Sac. Gibſon's Camden. : | 

J Rym. v. ü. p. 730. R. de Grayſtanes.— Ang. Sac. p. 746.--Prynn, v. iii. p. 668. 
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The king of Scotland was ſummoned to appear at Newcaſtle, to anſwer the 
charges of difobedience, and for the outrages committed by his ſubje&s, but he 
paid no attention thereto ; on which the army moved to Bambrough. Ihe firſt 
acts of hoſtility were made at Wark, where, on the defection of Robert de Roſs, 
a detachment of 1000 men from the Engliſh army, which marched to ſeize that 
lortreſs, on its being evacuated by Roſs's people who went over to the Scots, 
were ſet upon in the night, and moſt of them put to the ſword. King Edward 
is ſaid to have given thanks to God that this occaſion fully authoriſed his unſheath- 
ing the ſword, and exculpated his conſcience of the conſequences to enſue. On 
the Wedneſday aiter Eaſter he entered Scotland with his main army, by fordin 
the river Tweed below the nunnery at Coldſtream; and on the ſame day the bi- 
ſhop of Durham led his forces over the river at the ford near Norham. 

Whilſt the king lay at Berwick, on the 5th of April, he received, from Blount 
and others Baliol's commiſſioners, his renunciation of homage and obedience to 
the crown of England. Various ſcenes of bloodſhed enſued. The defeat at Dun- 
bar was a fatal blow to the Scots; almoſt all the fighting men fled beyond the 
Frith of Forth. Robert Brus earl of Carrick was, by a commiſſion given him at 
Roxburgh, empowered to receive to the king's peace the inhabitants of Annan- 
dale; and his ſon had the like commiſſion for the county of Carrick *. The kin 
of England, having received great reinforcements from Wales and Ireland, re- 
duced the whole country in his progreſs to Perth : Whilſt he remained there to 
celebrate the feſtival of St John Baptiſt, he received meſſengers from Baliol, im- 
ploring peace. The biſhop of Durham, on the part of the king of England, was 
empowered to negociate this matter, and accordingly met the king of Scotland 
and ſome of his principal nobility at the Caſtle of Brecken ; where the unhappy 
monarch could obtain no better terms than an abſolute reſignation of his kingdom, 
and the ſubmiſſion of himſelf and nobles to the will of the king of England + ; on 
which Baliol's eldeſt ſon was delivered up as an hoſtage, and he and his father were 
afterwards ſent to London, where they continued three years cloſe priſoners. The 
king moved his army northwards as tar as Aberdeen, the biſhop of Durham, du- 
ring the whole progreſs, with kis provincial troops forming the van, and proceed- 
ing a day's march before the main body. The king removed the palladium of Scot- 
land to Weſtminſter, the chair of Scone, uſed for the inauguration of the ſovereign, 

which is ſaid to have in its conſtruction the ſtone on which Jacob flept when he 
had his beatific viſion. He alſo removed or deſtroyed all the royal records of the 
kingdom, and every monument which related to the ancient honours of that na- 
tion. He ſummoned a parliament at Berwick, where he received the ſubmiſſion 
of the Scottiſh ſtates ; and there appointed John de Warren earl of Surrey guar- 


* Hollingſh. p. 307. A. D. 1298. In the battle of Foukirke, the biſhop of Durham led the fecond battell 
of the Engliſhmen, confiſting of 39 ſtandards z who haſting forth to be the firſt that ſhould give the onſet, 
when his men approached near the enemy, the biſhop commanded them to ſtay till the kirk battell, which 
the king led, might approach. But that valliant knight the lord Ralph Baſſett of Draiton, ſaid to him, 
«© My lord, you may goe and ſay maſſe, which better becometh you than to teach us what we have to do; 
for we will doe that which belongeth to the order and cuſtom of war,” &c. 


+ Rym. p. 718. 
dian, 
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dian, during his pleaſure, and otherwiſe eſtabliſhed ſuch officers and orders for 
the government of that Kingdom as he thought moſt expedient. Pryan, in order 
to ſtigmatiſe the character of the Scottiſh nation, ſets forth“ an execrable record, 
which is preſumed to be the act of Baliol: There is no reaſon allizned in the in- 
ſtrument for his uttering a public condemnation againſt the people he governed, 
or an abdication of all intercourſe with them. The whole has the appearance of 
a forgery. 

It was not long before the Scots made a ſtruggle to ſhake off the intolerable 

yoke, with which they were burthened, under Edward's vicegerents. Warren, the 

uardian, advanced in years, thought the air of Scotland prejudicial to his health, 
and therefore took up his reſidence in the northern parts of England. Crefling- 
ham, the treaſurer, beſides his overbearing pride and inſolence, was charged with 
a mercileſs rapaciouſneſs. Ormeſby, the juſticiary, was rigid, intolerably impe- 
rious and tyrannical, adjudging to exile all thoſe who refuſed the oath of fealty to 
the king of England. The weak ſtate of Scotland encouraged thoſe who ruled 
there to commit the moſt enormous exceſſes. At length a patriot leader aroſe 
called Wallace, not of eminent degree by birth, but by his uncommon genius, 
fortitude, and virtue. His ſtature and ſtrength are deſcribed as gigantic, his aſpect 
and addreſs pleaſing and popular ; and he was equally renowned for ſubtlety in 
deviſing military ſtratagems, as for his proweſs in conducting the molt perilous at- 
cluevements. He had acquired a martial fame by his depredations on the Engliſh 
borders, in his youth, having the command of a banditti of outlaws. Infinite 
trouble enſued to the king from the inſurrections headed by this leader, who was 
joined by many powerful parties, particularly Robert Brus, the younger, earl of 
Carrick, James Stewart of Scotland, and others of that intereſt. The biſhop of 
Durham being ſent to enquire the circumſtances of theſe new diſturbances, gave 
the king full information of the danger threatened by this formidable inſurreCtion ; 
on which occaſion he iſſued orders tor all the military men north of Trent to join 
earl Warren, and proceed to ſuppreſs the rebellion. The king paſted over into 
Flanders on his continental affairs, and left the troops ordered to advance againſt 
Scotland to the conduct of Warren and Creſſingham, againſt whoſe unhappy com- 
mand the inſurgents every where prevailed : They took the town of Berwick, 
Hver-ran Northumberland, and prepared to beſiege Durham, when a dreadful 
ſtorm enſucd, in which many of the Scots periſhed by hunger and cold. This 
event was attributed, by the ſuperſtitious writers of thoſe days, to the mediation 
of St Cuthbert with the powers of the air, to protect his church. The Scottiſh 
forces retreated, but in their way burnt Ryton, laying waſte the country in their 
rout, as they returned to their own territories laden with ſpoils. 

The barons of England, with the clergy, who refuſed to grant the aids required 
by the king, and to attend him on his expedition to Flanders, now made a formi- 
dable head in the affairs of ſtate; and, taking advantage of the preſent exigence, 
inſiſted upon having a general pardon from the regeat, and a ratification of the 


. * Vol. lii. p. 665. 
great 
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great charter, and charter of the foreſts, together with a moſt valuable adage, 
*+* That no talliage, or aid, ſhould thenceforth be impoſed on the kingdom, with. 
* out the aſſent of the full legiſlative body, the prelates, nobles, knights, bur. 
* gefles, and other free men;” and, on condition that the king ſhould confirm 
the ſame, they conſented, both clergy and laity, to grant the neceſſary aids for the 
Scottith war. The king ſubmitted, but with evident marks of reluctance, to the 
terms propoſed ; and an army was ſoon after muſtered at Newcaſtle for the Scot- 
tiſh expedition. The king having obtained a two years truce in Flanders, haſtened 
home to conduct this armament, and arrived at Berwick in the middle of March 
1298. The barons who were in the combination before mentioned, before the 
would enter Scotland, inſiſted on the king's ratifying his confirmation of the terms 
exacted from the regent in his abſence, jealous he would attempt to evade a conſent 
made in a foreign country; on which the biſhop of Durham, together with the 
carls Warren, Glouceſter, and Lincoln, were authoriſed to ſwear, upon the king's 
ſoul, that, on his returning victorious, he would give his people ample ſatisfaction 
in the matter; and, ſoon after, enſued the victorious battle of Falkirk, at which, 
according to the Scala Chronica before referred to, the biſhop of Durham had ſuch 
a retinue, * that in hys cumpany were 32 baners.” After the king had purſued 
the favourable conſequences of the defeat in this battle, he moved ſouthward as far 
as Durham, where he halted ſome time ; but hearing the Scots were again appear- 
ing in force, he returned to Tynemouth, where he remained till Chriſtmas, and 
then took his rout for the ſouth. In the truce made by the king in Flanders, it 
was ſtipulated, that John Baliol ſhould be let at liberty. 

The affairs of Scotland were for a while ſuſpended, by a claim made by the pope 
of the ſovereign right over that kingdom, ſuggeſting, that it was a fief of the holy 
See. A parliament was ſummoned to aſſemble in the month of January A. D. 1301, 
o conſider this aſtoniſhing claim, and a mandate iſſued to command all religious 
houſes *, and other ſocieties, to make ſearch in their records for evidence touchin 
the matter. The reſult was, an expreſs declaration of the barons, that they, as 
guardians of the rights of the crown, would never permit their king to anſwer ju- 
dicially before the pope touching any of thoſe rights. After this explicit anſwer, 
the Engliſh arms carried with them victory wherever they paſſed. 

The metropolitan See of Vork had commenced a claim of juriſdiction over the 
See of Durham which could not eafily be renounced. The death of archbiſhop 
William did only occaſion the diſpute to ſubſide a little; for his ſucceſſor, John 
Romaine, ſome few years after his acceſſion, and whilſt biſhop Bek was attending 
the buſineſs of the ſtate, and then accompanying the king on the northern borders 
about the affairs of Scotland, ſent to Durham, by the pope's authority, John de 
Emelye his notary-public, and William de Wilton of Pickering +, his clerks, with 
official letters of citation, and canonical mandates. John de Maydenſtan conſtable 
of the Caſtle of Durham, and others the biſhop's oflicers there, eſteeming this an 
intruſion on the privileges of the See, impriſoned the meſſengers in the Caſtle of 


* Prynn, v. iii. p. 88 5.— Ibid. to the prior and convent of Durham. 
In the record, called J. de Aurelia, and W. de Worlton dict. de Pyke, 
| Durham, 
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Durham, and there held them in cloſe durance until the biſhop's inſtructions could 
be obtained, who approved the conduct of his officers, and ordered the priſoners 
to be detained, in defiance of ſeveral admonitions ſent him in writing by the arch- 
biſhop to enlarge them; on which the archbiſhop thundered out a ſentence of in- 
terdict againſt him for not releaſing them, “ contrary to his canonical obedience, 
« to the peril of his ſoul, and the great injury, high contempt, and attenuation of 
<« his archiepiſcopal authority, church, and religion; and for refuſing to give any 
« competent. ſatisfaction for thoſe contempts, after the parties were relcaſed by 
« proceſs out of the king's ſecular courts, he iſſued his precept to the prior of 
«© Boulton to excommunicate the biſhop of Durham in the churches of Allerton 
« and Darlington, and other places *.” The prior accordingly publiſhed his ex- 
communication, according to the mandate, which occaſioned a complaint to come 
before parliament in the enſuing year. 'The whole record is in Ryley, p. 135 to 
141 +. © In which memorable caſe and judgment (Prynn's words are) we may 
e obſerve, firſt, the biſhop of Durham and his officers high contempts of the arch- 
e biſhop's citations, admonitions, ſuſpenſions, excommunications, and of they 
“e privilege of his clerks, whom they apprehended and detained in priſon, not- 
« withſtanding their orders, for endeavouring to ſerve a citation on the biſhop. 
« Secondly, The archbiſhop's high offence againſt the king's crown and dignity, 
« in preſuming to enforce the biſhop and them to releaſe his impriſoned clerks 
« by his own eccleſiaſtical cenſures of interdict and excommunication, not by the 
« king's proceſſe and authority, according to the law and cuſtom of the realm. 
« Thirdly, The archbiſhop's juſtification of this his uſurpation to the uttermoſt, 
% and his demurrer to the king's and parliament's juriſdiction to queſtion or judge 
« him for it. Fourthly, That for any archbiſhop or prelate to excommunicate. 
« any perſon in the king's ſervice, or attending on his royal perſon by his com- 
« mand, and under his protection, or any other, for temporal affairs, is a very high 
« contempt, offence againſt the king's crown and dignity, tending to the king's 
“and his heirs difinheriting, by the unanimous reſolution of the king, and of all 
* his nobles, barons, judges, council, in this parliament ; which they adjudged 
* to be puniſhed not only then, but in all ſucceeding ages, by imprifonment of the 
* perſons of ſuch archbiſhops, biſhops, and others, who ſhould be found guilty 
“thereof, and alſo by great fines and ranſoms to the king. Fifthly, That this 
* archbiſhop was then adjudged to be committed priſoner to the tower, notwith- 
“ {tanding his pall; and entorced to enter into a'recognizance, with ſuretics, to 


pon, v. lit. Þ-456- -* 

+ Et Ric'us de Bretenill qui fequitur p' rege dicit quod pred. c*pus Dunelm. habet duos ſtatus, viz. ſtatum 
epiſcopi quoad ſpiritualia & ſtat. com. palacit quoad ten. ſua temporalia. Et dicit, quod licet pred. archic'- 
pus ci precipere pofit et canonica mandata ſua fibi tranſmittere in hiis quæ ad eccleſiam ſuam pertinent, &c. 
Tamen quantum ad ea que ad feoda tempuralia que de domino rege tenet ſpectaut. & in quibus tranſgr. que- 
cumq. facto ad ipſum regem five ad ipſum epiſcopum pred. nomine regio pertinent audire & emendare, &. 
pred archie' pus ratione officii ſui ſpiritualis nullam habet ſen habere poteſt juriſdictiot em, &c. 

Et idem archic*pus, &c. dixit quod pred. epus Dunelm. duplicem ſtatum habet, unum (viz.) tempora- 
lem quoad baroniam quam tenet de rege, & alium ſpiritualem, &c. 

Poſtea venit predict. archie'pus et fecit fnem eum d'no rege pro tranſgr. pred. pro quatuor millibus marc. 
p' ſcriptum ſuum in hee verba, &c.— Placita Parl. A. 21. Ed. I. N. 17 & 18.—Ryley, p. 141.—Prynn, 
v. lll, p. 564. | 
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* pay a fine of 4000 marks to the this notwithſtanding his inſiſting on his archi. 
* epiicopal privileges, and the nobles mediation on his behalf: A great ſum in 
« that age,” 

Ihe biſhop, amongſt his other qualities, had an unbounded arrogance of mind: 
He attempted to break in upon the privileges of the convent, which he wiſhed to 
govern as his caprice or pride might dictate. He obtained the reſignation of prior 
Richard de Claxton by his ſubtlety, and appointed Henry de Horncaſtre guardian 
of the church, until a prior was elected, contrary to the uſage of the convent, it 
being the lab. Prior s duty. Hugh de Derlington, tormerly prior, was appointed ; 
and the reſigning prior had aſſigned to him, for maintenance, the cell of Were- 
mouth, with the tithes of the vill of Sudwick. Prior Hugh refigned, and, in 
the ſpring of the year 1299, Richard de Hotoun was elected to that office. In the 
year 1300, various diſſentions began between the biſhop and prior *. The prior 
was accuſed of great irregularities, touching the lands of Coldinghamfhire ; mand 
the biſhop was required, by ſeveral, to viſit the convent, and reform the abuſes. 
The formalities infiited upon, on this occaſion, not being ſubmitted to by the 
biſhop, the prior requiring that he ſhould viſit alone, he was induced, in the height 
of reſentment, to excommunicate and ſuſpend the prior; he alſo pronounced an 
interdict againſt him, and at length a ſentence of deprivation. The convent on 
this occaſion was divided: Among thoſe on the fide of the biſhop were the priors 
of Finchale and de Inſula. The biſhop, in the next place, deſcended to open acts 
of violence: He entered the park of Beaurepaire, and deſtroyed the game which 
abounded therein. The biſhop's ſervants committed various outrages againſt the 
prior, impriſoned his people, and prevented the neceſſaries of life being carried in- 
to the convent. The king, who knew the overbearing and impetuous temper of 
his biſhop, willing to prevent the diſgrace ſuch animoſities and conflicts bring upon 
religion, interpoſed as a mediator, and, in his journey to Carliſle, paſſed aſide to 
Durham, in order to reſtore peace there. He enjoined, that the prior ſhould con- 
tinue in his office during life; and that the biſhop, when he viſited, might be at- 
tended by three or four of his clergy ; and thereupon declared, that the party 
who firſt infringed the accommodation he had concluded, ſhould make him his 
utter enemy; which he punctually maintained; for the biſhop, ſoon after, renew- 
ing his acts of violence, the king took the part 'of the convent in the warmeſt man- 
ner. The diſſention of the monks was ſucceeded by a breach between the bithop 
and his people, no doubt fomented at this time by the influence of the depoſed 
prior, to encreaſe the public odium againſt the haughty prelate. The people com- 
plained, that the biſhop compelled them to attend him with horſe and arms in the 
War wich Scotland, and when ſome of them returned home without leave, on the 
ſecond campaign, on his return to Durham he caſt them into priſon. there. They 
pleaded, that this was a violation of their liberties and privileges; “ that they were 
„ hali-werke ſolks, (that is, regiſtered or enrolled for holy work); that they held 
$ their lands by ſervice of defending the body and poſſeſſions of St Cuthbert, and 


* Rob. de Grayſtanes.— Ang. Sac. p. 748, &c. 
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« ought not to march out of the confines of their biſhopric, namely, beyond the 
« Tyne and Tees, in the ſervice of their ſovereign, or biſhop.”* The leaders of 
this diſſention were Ra. de Neville and John Marmaduc, to whom were joined 
the chief part of the military and free tenants of the biſhopric, who brought the 
complaint before parliament. 

Three months after the ſuſpenſion and depoſition of the prior, the bilkop con- 
voked the monks who were in his intereſt, and enjoined them to elect a prior, or 
otherwiſe he would appoint one himſelf. On their refuſal, he named H. de Luce- 
by prior of Holy Iſland, to be prior of Durham; and, in order to give him poſſeſ- 
ſion, and eject prior Richard, he ſent for his foreſters of Weredale and men of 
Tynedale, who beſet the convent, and kept the monks ſhut up, not permitting 
proviſions to be carried in: They cut the aqueduct which ſupplied the houſe witlt 
water; forced open the gates of the priory and cloiſter, and fo cloſely confined 
the prior and monks in the church for three days, that they were in the greateſt 
diſtreſs for want of ſuſtenance. At length, on the day of St Bartholomew, ſome 
of the monks, who were the biſhop's adherents, pulled the prior from his ſeat, 
and H. de Luceby was immediately inſtalled ; after which the monks profeſſed obe- 
dience, under the influence of ſuch coercion and terror. Prior Richard was put 
under confinement, with two monks moſt attached to him. It is ſaid the new 
prior accepted the office becauſe the biſhop had vowed, on his refuſal, to prefer 
ſome foreigner. | 
Prior Richard, thus in confinement, ſtudied in what manner he ſhould effect 
his eſcape ; and having obtained permiſſion to take the air, with due attendants, he 
came to Shincliff bridge, where he was met by eight perſons, who led a horſe pro- 
perly furniſhed, and obliged him to mount. On this his guard, in aſtoniſhment, 
fled to the convent. The prior eſcaped into Cleveland, where he remained till the 
parliament met at Lincoln, when he complained of the injuries he had ſuſtained, 
and then obtained the king's letters“ for his paſſing to Rome, to lay his grievances 
before that court. In the ſame parliament appeared many perſons of the biſhop- 
ric on the complaint before mentioned. The king at that aſſembly was much of- 
tended with the biſhop ; for, aſking him whether he ſtood with him againſt the 
earls Marſhall and Hereford, and the other barons of the realm there met, the 
biihop replied, © That thoſe perſonages were aſſiduous in the promotion of the ho- 
* nour and intereſt of the king and the realm, therefore he ſtood with them, and not 
** with the king againſt them.” This noble ſpecch preſerves the biſhop's name 
to polterity, and ought to have had a more immediate reward in the eſteem of good 
men. It enraged the king againft him, already inclined to be his enemy; he diſ- 
ſembled a reconciliation with the earls, but thenceforth held the biſhop in the great- 
eſt hatred. Bek's ſituation and abilities were ſuch, that it appears as if Edward 
looked upon him too powerful for a ſubje&, and, notwithſtanding his ſervices, 
lought occaſion to reduce his influence. He is deſcribed as the richeſt prelate (if 
ve except Wolſey) that ever held the palatinate of Durham; for, beſides the re. 


* Prynn, v. iii. p. 912. Pat. 29th Ed. I. m. 23. 
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venue of his biſhopric, he poſſeſſed a temporal eſtate of 5000 marks a-year, part 
of which, it is faid, he gained by unjuſtly converting to his own uſe, an eſtate 
which he held in truſt for the natural ſon of the baron de Veſey. Camden ſpeaks 
of this tranſaction with juſt condemnation, and fays, that William de W 
whoſe legitimate ſon John died in the Welſh wars, gave ſome of his lands in Ire- 
land to king Edward, on condition that his natural fon William de Kildare might 
inherit his eſtate, and made our biſhop his feoffee in truſt for the uſe of his ſon, 
who did not acquit himſelf juſtly in this confidence; for he alienated the barony 
and Caſtle of Alnwick for a large ſum of money to Henry lord Percy, in whoſe 
family they have hitherto remained f. Eltham was another part of Veſcy's eſtate, 
where the biſhop built an elegant palace, and preſented it to Edward's conſort. 
But theſe inſtances of miſconduct could not ſo effeQtually ſerve to alienate the 
king's affections: He had filled the higheft truſts and employments in the ſtate 
with character; he rendered the king important ſervices in the war, and was not 
only a man of deep erudition in that age, but alſo poſſeſſed of much perſpicuity, 
and a fluent eloquence. By the defection of John Baliol, his large poſſeſſions in 
the territories of Caſtle Barnard, within' this juriſdiction, became forfeited, and 
were eſcheats to the biſhop in right of his See, as were thoſe of Robert Brus at 
Hert, Hertneſs, or Hartlepool. Theſe were important poſſeſſions, and enlarged 
the powers of the palatine of Durham. The port of Hartlepool, which was 
Brus's, was part of the forfeiture, and, falling into the biſhop's hands, became a 
great addition to the importance of this province. The navigation of the river 
Tyne was partially poſſeſſed; the biſhop had quays on the ſouthern ſhore, and the 
king on the northern; ſo that, in ſuch ſituation, the ſhips of the biſhop were over- 
awed by the fortreſs of Newcaſtle, and the king's garriſon there. The port of 
Weremouth was not then much uſed, and is hardly mentioned. Indeed, on Mal. 
colm's expedition, he found, on board ſome ſmall veſſels there, Edgar, with his 
family and adherents, prepared to fail for Scotland. The chief poſſeſſions there 
appertained to the religious ſociety. Hartlepool was open, and well calculated at 
once to fit out an armament, as to ſecure a fleet, ſo as to be ready on every 
emergency : It was of ſufficient conſequence in biſhop Pudley's time to receive 
{hips from Flanders, in which he brought 500 foot ſoldiers, with the knights that 
garriſoned Northallerton Caſtle. Ihe regalia of the biſhop already appeared too 
great in the eye of Edward for a ſubject, and no wonder he ſhould be deſirous of 
reducing them, and abridging the power of a prelate, of whoſe ſtrength and capa- 
city he had received ſo perfect an example in the Scottiſh war. To ſupport the ap- 
peal of the biſhop's military tenants, and reſtrain them within the confines of the 
palatinate, would, in a capital degree, have effected his purpoſe. Baliol's poſſeſ- 
Hons, on the weſtern confines of the province, was of great importance in caſes 
of inteſtine broils. The fortreſs of Caſtle Barnard had hitherto proved impreg- 
nable, and it commanded an extenſive tract of country, from whence abundance 
of ſupplies in proviſion could be drawn on any emergency; beſides, it was a 


* Camden, v. il. p 912. F Lel. Col. v. ii. p. 334. 
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bulwark of the higheſt importance on any incurſions of the Scots. It is not pro- 
bable the diſputes with the convent, or a treſpaſs committed againſt the liberues of 
the biſhop's military tenants, which in effect proved fo ſerviceable to the king, 
would have been eſtimated in ſo criminal a degree as they were, had not the King's 
mind been inclined to ſeek occafion for a rupture. He could not ſo readily have 
forgot the faithful and valuable ſervices he had received from the biſhop, and give 
up his whole ſpirit to averſion and oppreſſion, had not ſome latent raotives influ- 
enced his miſcondutt. The biſhop had 140 knights in his ſuite at this parliament. 

In conſequence of the depoſed prior's application, the biſhop was ſummoned 
perſonally to anſwer the charge made againſt him, in the court of Rome. Ie 
did not obey this ſummons, ſending proctors thither to anſwer for him, IIIs ad- 
verſary was graciouſly received by the pope and cardinals ; Luceby's nomination 
was adjudged irregular ; and reſtitution was decreed to the prior. The biſhop's 
diſobedience was next proceeded upon : The pope pronounced his contumacy and 
ſuſpenſion from epiſcopal function; and he was then cited to appear at Rome un- 
der greater penalties. He obeyed this citation, and in his entry mto Rome made 
a moſt ſplendid parade. He received eſpecial marks of favour from the pope, 
whoſe ordonance, on his return, he brought with him, confirming his right of 
viſiting the convent, with two clerks, a notary, and one religious of the ſame 
order. It appears that the biſhop left England, on this journey to Rome, with- 
out the king's licence; which was imputed to him as an additional offence, and 
contributed to bring upon him, or at leaſt was ſeized as a pretext for, the ſeverity 
of proſecution and wrath of the king, afterwards exerciſed againſt him. 

Under theſe encreaſed offences, the king ſeized the liberties of the palatinate, 
and appointed Robert de Clifford cuſtos thereof, with a ſtipend of 200 marks a 


year out of the revenues of the See; William de Ormeſby juſticiary, with a ſtipend 


of 60 marks per annum; Henry Gilford keeper of the ſeals ; and other officers, 
turning out the biſhop's chancellor, and thoſe of his appointment“. The biſhop 
itood deprived till the parliament was aſſembled in the ſucceeding year, when an 
agreement was entered into between the biſhop and the men of his province, 
which was made a record of that high court: The chief articles of privilege then 
eſtabliſhed are as follow +. 

That no freeman ſhall be impriſoned by the biſhop's bailiffs in his franchiſe, 
otherwiſe than is uſed in other places in the realm, and the inqueſts to be made by 
the bithop's coroners, as is elſewhere uſed in the realm, according to the form of 
the ſtatute. 
The people prayed that no freeman of the biſhopric be impleaded in court Chriſ- 
tian, but only in caſe of wills and matrimony ; and that thoſe who are impleaded 
on other matters in the ſame court, may have prohibition and attachment againſt 
the official, as well as againſt the party. The biſhop grants, that prohibition or 
attachment ſhall be denied to none; and that thoſe that contravene the prohibition 
ſhall be puniſhed according to law. 


* Prynr, v. iii. p. 939. + Ibid, p. 992. 
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Every man may make a mill, ſo that it be not upon land that owes ſuit to the 
biſhop's mill; and that every man may win mines of coal and iron in his lands, 
and allo where others have common, in the ſame manner as the biſhop does in his 
lands, and where others have common. 

And whereas no freeman ought by cuſtom to be impleaded except in the free 
court of the biſhop, yet the bithop's bailiffs compel them to be impleaded at the 
halemotes, and amerce them among villains, contrary to the common law of the 
realm. The biſhop grants, that no freeman ſhall come, unleſs he will come there 
to complain againſt a villain; and it wrong is done him by any villain, and he will 
complain of it elſewhere, in the free court, a writ ſhall be granted him. | 

The men of the biſhopric uſed to be free of toll and all manner of duties in the out 
villages, but the biſhop's bailiffs of late have taken money for toll of thoſe who buy 
corn and cattle in the extreme villages, as in market towns; a thing never done 
in the time of the biſhop's predeceſſors: The biſhop therefore grants, that no toll 
ſhall be taken, except in the ſame places and in the fame manner as uſed to be 
taken anciently. | | 

No carriage to be taken, except in time of war, from the freemen. No ſub. 
bailiff of the coroner be mounted on horſeback. 

All the people of the biſhopric uſed to have free ingreſs and egreſs at the gate 
of the Bailey, to go to the holy body of St Cuthbert; but the biſhop and his offi- 
cers, of late, have not permitted it. The biſhop grants, that none be diſturbed 
in future, except in time of war, and other times when guard is to be kept there ; 
and even at ſuch times they may go freely in and out, except people of ſuſpicious 
character and appearance. 

The following articles relate to the rights of the chace, and of foreſts and com- 
mons. 

Though the matter of ſervice in war, without the limits of Tyne and Tees, is 
not determined in this record, yet the impriſonment of offenders is reſtrained, 
and, in conſequence, thoſe who might in future return from ſuch ſervice without 
leave, are declared free from the puniſhment complained of. 

It appears that the biſhop had made ſubmiſſion to the king; for, after this 
agreement, he was received again to the royal favour, and his biſhopric was re- 
ſtored . But the diſpleaſure the biſhop had entertained againſt the convent could 


The king iſſued his writ of privy ſeal to his chancellor to make his ſpecial writ of reſtitution of the 
franchiſes.— Ex Bundela Brevium de privato figitlo, &c. A. 31. Ed. I. in Turre, London. Prynn, v. Vi. 


P+ 994. a 
The chancellor iſſued the writ of reſtitution, directed to W. de Bereford, Rog. de Higham, W. de 


Ormeſby, and H. de Gildeford.—Pat. 31. Ed. I. m. 19. intus. Prynn, v. iii. p. 996. 


Rex, &c. Roberto de Clifford cuftodi ſuo libertatis epiſcopatus Dunelm. &c. reddiderimus de noftra gra- 
tia ſpeciali, prout in literis noſtris, &. Vobis mandamus, quod de dicta libertate vos ulterius non intro- 
mittentes, ac etiam vicecomites & omnes alios miniſtros, &c. amoventes, ipſum epiſcopum libertate la uti 
& gaudere permittatis, &c.—Prynn, ib. . 

Rex, &c. Willielmo de Ormeſby, &c. Vobis mandamus quod de dicta libertate ratione officii juſticiarlæ 
prædictæ vos ulterius non intromittentes, ipſum epiſcopum libertate illa, & —Prynn, ib. A 

Rex, &c. Hen. de Gildeford cancellario, &c. Vobis mandamus, quod de dicta libertate ratione officii can- 
cellarie prædictæ vos ulterius intromittentes ipſum epiſcopum libertate illa uti, &c. Et fuerunt patentes, 
&2.—Prynn, ib. 1306. 24 Ed. I. Ad papam de privatu Dunelmenfi & S. Cuthberto. Rymer's Fœdera, 
v. ii. P. 100g. 
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not be removed ; his obſtinare pride was ſuperior to reconciliation, and an indig- 
nity once committed could not be expiated : Such was the prelate's inexorable 
temper. Pope Boniface having departed this life, Benedict was elected to the See 
of Rome, from whom the biſhop obtained a bull, directed to the archbiſhop ot 
Canterbury and the biſhops of Lincoln and Worcelter, commanding them to viſit 
the convent of Durham. The biſhop accuſed the prior of dilapidations and other 
offences, touching which the pope commiſſioned the above-named prelates to make 
que enquiry ; but before any determination was had, the pope died. In the year 
1305 pope Clement was elected, who, in the firſt year of his pontificate, created 
the biſhop of Durham Patriarch of Jeruſalem . On the charges he brought 
againſt the prior, the pope, at his inſtance, ſuſpended him, as well in temporali- 
ties as in ſpiritual matters. The prior intending to travel to Rome to make a per- 
ſonal defence, took up his reſidence for the winter near Canterbury, and ſent two 
monks, his proctors, to prepare his appeal. The biſhop committed the care of 
the religious houſe to H. de Luceby ; and a mandate was obtained from the pope, 
directing the abbot of Laſenby to give him poſſeſſion : But when they came to the 
convent, the monks ſhut the door againſt them, and denied them entrance; oi. 
which they excommunicated the prior, the heads of the convent, and all thoſe who 
refuſed their admittance. 'This occaſioned new troubles : The pope interfering | 
with temporalities, was an invaſion of the rights of the crown, which brought on a 
judicial examination of the whole tranſaction, and the parties were loaded with a 
heavy fine. The prior afterwards, returning from the ſouthern parts, met the 
king at Durham, in whoſe preſence he celebrated maſs at the altar of St Oſwald, 
on that ſaint's anniverſary. He obtained the king's recommendatory letters to the 
See of Rome, and was received by the pope and cardinals with great attention, 
After a ſhort time he prepared to return, with a ſentence reſtitution, for which 
the treaſury of the convent was commanded to pay 1000 marks ; but the prior de- 
parted this life at Rome, and his goods, horſes, plate, books, and jewels were con- 
fiſcated to the pope's uſe. William de Tanfield, prior of Wederhall, ſucceeded, 
at the inſtance of the See of Rome, who was charged with purchaſing this office 
by the payment of 3000 marks to the pope, and 1000 marks to the cardinals +. 
The king, having failed in his purpoſe of humbling biſhop Bek by the authority 
of his parliament, on the complaint of the men of his palatinate, lay wait for occa- 1 
ſions to effect his purpoſe ; and, in the year 1306, he again deprived the biſhop, 
and ſeized the liberties of the biſhopric, for various new offences charged v gainſt 
him tf, In his late quarrels with the convent, he had procured ſuch inſtruments 
from the court of Rome as were adjudged injurious to the rights of the crown: 
He had alſo ſhewed his contempt of the king's command, in perſiſting in his per- 
ſecution of the monks, beſides other offences now imputed to him, by which the 
king's reſentment was renewed. Indeed it appears he was aſſiduous in ſeeking 
occaſion to humble the prelate, as well as gratify his implacable hatred, which, : 
notwithſtanding late appearances, ſtill rankled at his heart; and, after this laſt 4 
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hreach, he never was reconciled to the biſhop during his exiſtence. The guardi. 
auſhip of the biihopric , was again committed to Robert de Clifford. The king 
now ſtretched his authority to that pitch, as to ſever from the palatinate Barnard 
Caitle, with its appendages, which he granted to the earl of Warwick : Hert and 
Hertneſs, or Hartlepool, he allo took away from the biſhop's lands, and granted 
to Robert de Clifford; and Keverſton, which eſcheated to the palatine on the for- 
feiture of Chriſtopher de Seaton, was given by the king to Geoffrey de Hercem- 
pole *. It is obſervable, that the convent of Durham, at the king's inſtance, con- 
tirmed thoſe grants under their conventual ſeal : But the king, conſcious of the 
injury he was doing to the rights of the church, inferted a protecting falvo in the 
inſtruments by which theſe territories were conveyed. The king alſo diſmembered 
from the See, Werk in Tindale, Penrith in Cumberland, and the church of Sy- 
mondburn in Northumberland, which the biſhop had of the gift of the king of 
Scotland, alledging they were previouſly forfeited to the crown. 

Whilſt the biſhopric was under this laſt ſeizure, and in the keeping of Clifford, 
the nominees of the See of Rome prepared, by virtue of their commiſſion, to en- 
ter into thoſe liberties, to enforce payment of arrears of certain diſmes, notwith- 
ſtanding the king's ſeveral prohibitions ; on which, by advice of his council, he iſ- 
ſued his mandate to the guardian, ſtrictly commanding him not to permit them 
to execute any thing there touching that matter. This, and other oppoſitions, of- 
fended the pope ſo much, that he ſent letters to the king, complaining of the 
wrongs he had done to the church at Durham, and commanding him to reform 
ſuch exceſſes, and make reſtitution +. 

At the parliament held at Carlifle, 1307, immediately preceding the king's 
death, it was repreſented, that the biſhop of Durham had greatly waſted the woods 
appertaining to his bifþopric, particularly by ſupplying iron forges, ſmelting of 
lead, and making charcoal ; on which an inhibition was awarded, to prevent ſuch 
waſte in future J. | | 

The various circumſtances attending king Edward's laſt campaign in the Scottiſh 
war, are not ſufficiently pertinent to this work to demand a place here. Brus was 
now at the head of the Scottiſh army, and the king, with all the inveteracy of 
implacable hatred, vowing the utter ruin of a nation whoſe greateſt offence was 
reſiſtance of his oppreſhons, and their love of liberty, now carried with him the 
prince of Wales, to inſpire his heart with the ſame rancour which irritated the 
vengeance his father cheriſhed. He conferred the order of knighthood on a band 

of 300 youths, ſons of the greateſt Engliſh families, who were to ſhare the laurels 
preparing for the prince their leader. The king made a bloody vow on the occa- 
ſion, which his ſon ſeconded by a ſimilar one, purporting, that he would not reſt 
two nights in one place, till his father's purpoſe was accompliſhed. The ſucceed- 
ing events were full of the tremendous executions of war. Chriſtopher Seaton, 
brother-in-law to Brus, with ſeveral other priſoners of the firſt rank, were drawn, 
hanged, and quartered, at Dumfries. Thomas and Alexander Brus were made 


* Ll. Col. v. ii. p. 391.—Ang. Sac. p. 754. T Prynn, v. iii. p. 1130, 
＋ Ryley's Plac. p. 335. — Ang. Sac. p. 745. : 
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priſoners, and executed at Carliſle. But thoſe ſeverities could not ſubdue the ſpi- 
rits of a fierce and heroic people : The loſs of relations, the cry of injuries, and 
the ſpoil and devaſtation of a country, only irritated them to more deſperate acts 
of valour, and inſuperable fortitude, adding thereto the rage of deſpair, and the 
gall of revenge. Brus, with a ſmall army of deſperate heroes, gained a multitude 
of advantages againſt the parties with whom he engaged, which induced the king, 
then in a very precarious ſtate of health, beſet with the infirmities of old age, and 
lahouring under threatening ſhocks of an incurable diſeaſe, to march from Carliſle, 
at the head of the main army; but he was not able to advance further than about 
two miles north of Burgh upon Sands, where he expired in the arms of his at- 
tendants. | 

Thus departed one of the greateſt monarchs that ever wore the diadem of Eng- 
land. He was a man of a clear judgment, poſſeſſing a mind-fired with the quick- 
eſt apprehenſion, and the juſteſt images. His valour and courage were ſuperior 
to every danger : In military knowledge he was not equalled by any cotemporary, 
and in ardour he outſtripped the generals of the age. His temper was haſty ; he 
was jealous of an affront, and unremitting in his enmity. He paid all due reve- 
rence to the miniſters of religion, yet was no bigot, and deteſted ſuperſtitions fla- 
very. As a legiſlator, the laws made in his reign have ſpread their influence to this 


diſtant age, and greatly contribute to maintain the happy conſtitution of this King- 
dom. Whether the commons were admitted diſtinctly to a ſhare in the legiſlative 


body of this nation, before his reign, is a matter of ſpeculation too deep and in— 
tricate for theſe pages ; but certain it is, under'this prince they ſtand confirmed as 
part thereof, and from his time have conſtantly formed a branch of the legiſlature, 
and thereby maintained, and rendered permanent, the liberties of the ſubject, 


and the franchiſes of this highly favoured country. This, and the law reſpecting: 


tallages, make'the memory of Edward I. immortal to the lovers of this country. 


It is obſervable, that, in 1295, when Edward cauſed the ſheriffs to invite che 


towns and boroughs, of the different counties, to ſend their deputies to parlia- 


ment, and when the repreſentation of the people was more eſpectally called for in 


the great afſemblies of the ſtate, this palatinate did not partake of the invitation, 
but, holding faſt its ancient privileges, the biſhop, with his council, formed thoſe 
provincial inſtitutes which were neceflary for the government of this diſtrict. The 
Viceroy and his people were ſubject to the general laws of the empire, and they 
were obligatory on this province; but the ancient legiſlation prevailed in the pe- 
culiar rules and orders of the palatinate. Durham was no otherwiſe repreſented 
in parliament, than by the prelate's fitting in the houſe of pcers. 

This being a great æra in our conſtitution, it may not be amiſs to remark in 
this place, that the ſtatute of Henry IV. which enjoins proclamation to be made by 
the ſheriff in his county, doth not imply, that all perſons preſent there ſhould pro- 
ceed to election of knights, but only all /uitors of that court; ſo that the ſucceed- 
ing reſtriction to qualifications of 40 8. a-year was not an excluſion which operated 
on inhabitants at large *, but freeholders only, for ſuch were ſuitors of the county, 


and 


7 So inconſiderable was the number of freeholders, prior to the 8th Hen. VE. 1429, that, for every in- 
diridual then, there were at leaſt fifty perſons who poſſeſſed the right of voting at the laſt general election; 


and 


——— —ͤ — — 


Caſtle, Keverſton, Hert, and Hertneſs, were not reverſed; neither do we hear of 
any attempt made by the biſhop to recover them f. 5 


Sniſe. 
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and few they were in number in that age. In conſequence, the modern cry of ge. 
neral repreſentation is not grounded on principles of that antiquity, but muſt refer 
to much more diſtant, even in the Saxon times, of whoſe cuſtoms, in regard to the 
witazenmote, we have imperfect evidence. The ſtatutes relative to proclamation 
of writs of election remedied the partial ſummons ſherits had been uſed to give, 
they, being othcers of the crown, too frequently, in ſervility to government, ſum. 
moned only ſuch as were certain to accord with the meaſures propoſed. 

Edward II. no ſooner ſucceeded to the throne, than he teſtified a diſlike to the 
vengeful injunctions of his father : He made a ſhort progreſs into Scotland, and, 
leaving a general there, more for the purpole of receiving the ſubmiſſion of thoſe 
who were not adherents to Brus than to proſecute the war, he repaired to the capi- 
tal. But this was not the moſt ſtriking inſtance of his contempt of his father's 
will; for, contrary to his moſt earneſt injunctions, even attended with a horrid 
curſe, he recalled from exile his licentious favourite Gaveſton, and, heaping ho- 
nours upon him, amongſt other inſtances of high diſtinction, created him earl of 
Cornwall. It is preſumed biſhop Bek joined with the flatterers wha crouded 
round the throne of this diſſolute prince, and encouraged his affections for Gave- 
{ton ; and, by inſinuations of the like depraved nature, ingratiated himſelf into 
king Edward's favour, through which he not only obtained reſtitution of his 
biſhopric, but alſo a grant of the ſovereignty of the Iſle of Man for life: So that 
from the diſgrace which overſhadowed him in the cloſe of the laſt reign, we ſee him 
emerging with the diſtinguiſhed dignities of palatine of Durham, king of Man, 
and patriarch of Jeruſalem. The reſtitution was made at Carliſle, 4th September 
1307 *, under the ſpecious language,“ for the honour of God, of the glorious 
% confeſſor St Cuthbert, and for the eſpecial affection he had long entertained for 
<< the biſhop.” But though the biſhopric was reſtored, the grants of Barnard 


Brus 
and, at the above date (1429), not one in a hundred perſons was a freeholder, poſſeſſing the boaſted fran- 


* Rym. v. iii. p. 9. 


+ 1307. I Edw. II. Pro Antonio Beke de libertate eceleſiæ Dunelmenſi reſtituta.— Rymer's Fœdera, 
v. lit. p. 8. | 
— Ad Papam pro Antonio Bek patriarcha Hierofolymitano.-— Ibid. p. 25. f 
1308. - De majeſtro millitiæ templi in Anglia liberando Anth. patriarchæ Jeruſalem, et epiſ- 
copo Dunelmenſi. —lIbid. | 
——— Pro patriarcha Jeruſalem & epiſcopo Dunelmenſi.— Ibid. p. 85. 
— — — De conceſſionibus dicto patriarchæ. Ibid. 
1:c9. 3 Edw. II. Pro Antonio Bek epiſcopo Dunelmenſi de malefactoribus puniendis.-—Tbid. p. 146. 
— — — Ne peditibus in Anglia contra Scotes eligendis ep. Dunelm.— Ibid. p. 159. 
— Carta Ant. Becke epiſcopi Dunelmenſi qua baroniam de Alne wick Henrico de Percy 
conceſſit. Ibid. p. 183. 
— — — Pro Henrico de Percy de convenientionibus cum Anth. Becke epiſcop. Dunelmenſi. 
Ibid. p. 185. 
— — De we ur pridem reſervato regi coram Anth. Beck epiſcopi Dunelmenſi.— Ib. p. 193 · 
— —— e placito pridem reſervato regi coram Anth. Beck epiſc. Dunelmenſi audiendo. Ib. 
2310. ——— Conlirmatio cartæ Anth. Beck, ep. Dun. H. de Percy ſup. don. baronie de Alni- 
Wyk. — —Ibid. Þ» 199. | f 


1310. 4 Edw. 
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Brus ſtill advanced in power, and made rapid progreſs in the reduction of thoſe 
leaders who oppoſed him; yet, amidſt various ſucceſſes againſt the Engliſh forces, 
1 truce was agreed upon; and, at the concluſion of the term ſtipulated for that 
armiſtice, the king of England ordered a body of forces to rendezvous at Ber— 
wick; to which place the biſhop of Durham was required to fend ſrom his biſhop- 
ric zoo men, and 200 from Tynedale “; but a ſecond truce ſucceeded. This re- 
cent inſtance, after the privilege claimed by the military tenants of the palatinate, 
proves that their liberties were not adjudged by parliament ſufliciently extenſive to 
protect them from carrying arms beyond the limits of Tyne and Tees. Ihe king's 


the barons, who formed a party ſo powerful in the parliament held at Weſtminſter, 
A. D. 1310, as to oblige the king to confer, on a ſelect committee of twenty-one 
perſons, full authority to ordain every reformation requiſite for the good govern- 
ment of the ſtate, as well as regulation of the royal houſehold ; whence they had 
the name of /ords ordainers. It appears that the patriarch, after he had gained his 
purpoſe, withdrew his flattery from the follies of the prince, and attached himſelf 
to the barons and prelates who oppoſed the king's errors. King Edward, in Sep- 
tember, entered Scotland with a powerful army, by the eaſtern march: The great 
earls of Lancaſter, Pembroke, Warwick, and Heretord, remained in England, 
profeſſing ſuch a deteſtation of Gaveſton, that they would not ſerve the king in his 
army where he was preſent ; but, whilſt they remained at home, were ſtudiouſly 
concerting meaſures for reſtraining the regal power within conſtitutional limits, 
and for ſeparating the execrable favourite from the arms of his ſovereign. The 
king made no extenſive progreſs in Scotland, but, where he paſſed, he reduced the 
country to a deſert, deſtroying every thing on the face of the earth; which acts of 
barbarity were followed by a dreadful dearth, in which the inhabitants were obliged 
to ſuſtain life with carrion, and others the moſt miſerable means. 

On the zd day of March, A. D. 1310, died the patriarch biſhop, after a life of 
the higheſt opulence and ſplendour, he having poſſeſſed this See twenty-eight 
years 5. | 
13 10. 4 Edw. II. De navigio Roberti de Brus ab Inſula de Man amovendo.—--lIhid. p. 238. 


—— — Pro Henrico de Percy carta Antonii Beck, patriarchz Hicroſolym. ratificando per 
regem. Manor of Langley. Ibid. p. 241. 


William de Monteacnte paſſed the Iſle of Man in mortgage, for ſeven vears, unto biſhop Peck. Dugd, 
Bar. v. i. p. 640.— This occaſioned K. Edw. I. to ſummon the biſhop to thew his title, and why the crown 
inguld not reſume the fame. Dugd. Mon. v. ii. p. 846. Prynn's Animadverſions on the uh part of Couke's 
init, p. 203. Clauſ. 35 K. Edw. I. m. 4. dorſo. 


* The king iſſued his writ to enable perſons under this ſummons to compound the ſervice by a money pay- 
ment. The biſhop of Durham's fine, 50% marks. Clauſ. 3 K. EQ. 1. m. 12. dorſo. Prynn, vol. v. 
D. Ie. | 


T A. D. 1311. 4K. Edw. H. Syn. 9. De cuſtodia ep. Dundim. commiſſa. Num. 94 
De cuilodia ep. Dunolm. chriz. 935 
De cuſtodia ep. Dunolm. commnitſa. cn vo. 
In terra que fuerunt Anton. nuper Dunolm. epi{coj 
non intromittendo, - — 111 


3 llabus ſeu Index Actorum Manuſeriptorum. - Rymer.— Capicula Actoruin, Dat. Rey. Edw. 2%. Vol. i. 
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embarraſſment touching his favourite grew to a great head. Gaveſton's inſolence, 
overbearing authority, and laſcivious character, gained him the utter deteſtation of 


rogers. —— 
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His public works were magnificent. In the year 1292, he erected 
church of Cheſter in the Street into a deanry, with ſeven prebends, oblieing * 
dean and prebendaries, by oath, to perſonal reſidence. He did the like at Lancheſter 
and obtained the royal confirmation thereto *. He founded the priory of Alvin ham 
in Lincolnſhire, the revenue of which, at the diflolution, amounted to 141 W 8 
He gave the manor of Evenwood to the cathedral church of Durham +. He 1 5 
built the manor-houſe at Auckland, which he caſtellated, added thereto an elegant 
chapel, and appropriated the church of Morpeth for the maintenance of the chap- 
lains appointed to perform divine ſervice therein. This appropriation, after bis 
death, was reverſed by Ralph, ſon of William lord Greyſtock, who recovered 
the right of preſentation to the ſame, at law. Leland ſeems to have confounded 
the chapel at Auckland Caſtle with the deanry of St Andrew Auckland: His 
words are; © He made alſo an exceeding goodly chapel ther of ſtone, welle ſquarid 
« and a college, with dene and prebendes yn it, and a quadrant on the ſouth-weſt 
« fide of the Caſtell, for miniſters of the college .“ The biſhop built the Caſtle 
of Somerton, near Lincoln, which he gave to the king, who afterwards granted 
it to H. de Bello-monte. He alſo built the manor of Eltham, as before ee 
which he gave to the queen; the remains of which, to this time, point out the 
magnificent taſte of this prelate. He added greatly to the buildings of the Caſtle 
of Barnard, and alſo to Alnwick Caſtle ||. He alſo made ſome conſiderable erec 
tions at Gainford and Coniſcliff, as well as other parts of his biſhopric. He 5 
to the church of Durham two pictures, containing the hiſtory of our SN na- 
tivity, to be hung as an ornament over the great altar on the feſtival of Chriſt- 
mas. 

Mr Noble ſays of this prelate's coinage, © There is no other 

biſhop, or of any of his ſucceſſors, but 3 The reaſon ef grrreg Tp 
when the biſhops of this See obtained the grant of a mint, it was the onl 

ſort of money we had: The archbifhops of Canterbury and Vork for ſome 
time coined only the penny. The firſt eccleſiaſtical mint that ſtruck any other 
ſort of money than the penny, was that of the abbots of Readin 5 had a 
particular charter for that purpoſe granted them by K. Edward Il in whoſe 
reign we have the penny, halfpenny, and the farthing §. It ſeems ver 

ſtrange that the prelates, particularly the metropolitans, ſhould not have ha 
this privilege as ſoon as the abbots of Reading. In proceſs of time, however 
nel —.— wy 3 bode 2 in the mints of the archbiſhops of 

anterbury and of York; and the ambitiou pri 

« was bold ene to coin groats.“ nn 
This prelate's money is diſtinguiſhed by a croſs moline (his family 

ſome part of them, whereof he was Ts as 3 br Arg e 


cc 
2 * 
40 
£6 
44 
cc 
cc 
6&6 
£6 
£6 


40 


| | “ Prynn, v. iii. p. 460. Vide Lancheſter and Cheſter, v. ii. 
+ Rob. de Grayſtanes.— Ang. Sac. p. 754. + Leland's Itin. v. i. p. 78. 1 Biog. Brit 


Mr Leake's Hiſtorical Account of Engliſh Money, p. 91, 92. and Mr Bartlet on the Epiſcopal Coins 


of Durham, &c. vol. v. of the Archaelogia, p. 338. Thel 
Reading had a grant from K. Edw. I. to coin horn e Kiter gentieman acquaints us, that the abbot of 


Mr 
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Mr Noble gives examples of the coin.— 
© No. 1. on the obverſe, is, EDW. R. ANG. 
DNS. HYB. ; on the reverſe, CIVITAS DV- 
REME : On both ſides, the croſs moline pre- 
cedes the legend, in the ſame place as the mint- 
mark afterwards was put. No. 2. the croſs 
moline appears in the ſecond quarter, in the 
room of the three pellets: It reads alſo, CIVI- 
TAS DUREME. Both theſe, it may be ob- 

ſerved, were coined during the reign of K. 
Edw. I. The money coined by this biſhop, in 
the reign of K. Edw. II. is diſtinguiſhed by 
having the legend on the obverſe: EDWA, 
EDWAR, or EDWARD, R. ANGL. DNS. 
HYB. They have the croſs moline placed 
before the legend: On the reverſe we have the 
ſame words as on thoſe coined in the laſt reign ; 
but the croſs moline is not upon any part of 

this fide.” 
In taking a review of this prelate's character, 
it muſt be remembered, that he enjoyed a plu- 


_ rality of cures, and was ſecretary to the king 
at the time he was advanced to the See of Durham. The firſt inſtance in which he 
ſhewed the boldneſs of a reſolute judgment, was in his anſwer to the archbiſhop's de- 
mand of excommunicating his convent. His fortitude, when beſet by ruffians at 
Rome, who broke into his apartment, to revenge the inſults committed by his ſervants, 
and his anſwer to king Edward I. which firſt occaſioned his ſovereign's hatred, ſhewed 
his unſhaken magnanimity of foul. Had his other principles been as noble, his cha- 
rater would have been as illuſtrious as his life was magnificent. But his pride 
was prevalent in every action of his life : It was the bias by which every part of 
his conduct was influenced; and that pride affronted, brought forth imylacable 
averſion, as has been ſeen in his conteſts with the convent, in which it is evident 
he could not brook the indignity of contradiction ; ſo highly did he eltimate his 
own conſequence. He was pleaſed with military parade, and martial diſcipline ; but 
though he was deſirous of a retinue of ſoldiers about him, he aſtected a ſeeminy 
indifference and negligence tow-rds them, and ſhewed no concern whilſt the 
rreateſt nobles bent the knee to him, and officers of the army waited ſtand- 
ing as he fat *. He thought nothing too dear that could contribute to his public 
fame for magnificence; as an inſtance of which, Grayſtanes tells us, one time in 
London he paid 40 8. for forty freſh herrings (now about 80 l. ſterling money) when 
they had been refuſed by the moit opulent perſons of the rcalm, then aſſembled in 
arhament. At another time he bought a piece of cloth, which was held up at {9 
1ch a price, that, proverbially, it was ſaid to be too dear for the biſhop of Dur- 
ham, which he ordered to be cut into cloths for his ſumpter horſes. He ſeized the 
king's palfrey as a deodand, it having killed its rider in the way to Scotland, 


Rob. de Gray ſtanes.— Ang. Sac. p. 746. 
within 
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within the liberties of his palatinate. His breach of confidence in depriving the 
fon of Velcy, and ſelling the barony of Alnwick, was derived from a wound his 
pride received in ſome contemptuous jeſt the baſtard put upon him, which he 
never could torgive; and, in gratifying his reſentment, he was guilty of the baſeſt 
perfidy to his deceaſed friend. He was fo impatient of reſt, that he never took 
more than one ſleep, ſaying, it was unbecoming a man to turn from one ſide to 
the other in bed. He was perpetually either riding from one manor to another, 
or hunting or hawking. Though his expences were very great, he was provident 
enough never to want money. He always roſe from his meals with an appetite ; 
and his continence was ſo ſingular, that he never looked a woman full in the face: 
Wence, in the tranſlation of St William of York, when the other biſhops de- 
clined touching the Saint's remains, through a conſciouſneſs of having forteited 
their virginity, he alone boldly handled them, and aſſiſted the ceremony with due 
reverence. This matter coſt him a very large ſum of money *. 

He died at Eltham zd March 1310, having fat 28 years, and was buried in the 
church at Durham, in the eaſt tranſept, near the ferretory of St Cuthbert, between 
the altars of St Adrian and St Michael the archangel, contrary to the cuſtom of 
his predeceſſors, who, out of reſpect to the body of St Cuthbert, never ſuffered a 
corpſe to come within the edifice. It is ſaid, they dared not bring the biſhop's 
remains in at the church door, but a breach was made in the wall to receive 
them, near the place of interment. He died poſſeſſed of great riches, with ſeve- 


ral jewels, veſſels of filver, horſes, and coſtly veltments, which he bequeathed to 
the church +. His 
* Rob. de Grayſtanes. 


Pro al's annot. V. Newcourt's Repert. v. i. p. 194. Monum. Durham, p. 98. Dugd. Mon. v. ii. 
p. 846. Dugd. Hiſt. Durham, p. 77. Hicks. Fuller's Ch. Hiſt. 1. ix. p. 109. Lel. Itin. vol. v. p. 96. He 
built Durham Place in London, and is ſaid to have built or renewed Kenſington, and to have given it to the 
king, or prince. Gainford and Cunſeliff Caſtles were built by him. Tanner ſays, p. 269, that Alvingham 
monaſtery was built long before his time. Hackluit's Voy. v. ii. p. 39. edit. 1599. Grey's MSS, 


F The See vacant.—Guiſchard de Charron, and Malcolm de Harleigh, appointed guardians 13th Jun. 1283, 


A“ Edw. I. 119 oc. again 12th September 1283.,—Prynn, ib. p. 307. v. lil. bi multa vide. Guiſchard de 
Charron was ſeneſchal. 


Anthony de Bek, or Beak, biſhop : — Licence for eleQing, 18th Jun. 1233 ; elected gth July 1283 royal 
aſſent, 28th Augult 1283; conſecrated gth Jan. 1283; temporalities reitored, 4th September 1283; died 
1d March 1310. 

Officers of the See during the Time of Biſhop Beæ. 


Guardian, — Robert de Clifford; appointed by K. Edw. I. when he ſeized the temporalities, 
A“ 30, 17th July 1301, 1:02.—Prynn's Col. v. iii. p. 938.-— He was put in 
cuſlos again, wen the king ſeized the liberties a ſecond time, 6th December, 
34 K. Edw. I. 1305,—Prynn, v. iii. p. 1149. — Oc. cos 16th June 1306. Ibid. 
1130. 
Keeper of the Great Seal, — Hen. de Gildeforde, Clk. 
beriffö, — Sir Ra. de Warſop, 1289 :—Joh'es de Skyrelock, 1303: Rad. de War ſop, 1309: 
— Rich. de Stanlaw, 1310. Grey's MSS, 
Temporal Chancellors, — William de Greenfield, archbiſhop of York. Grey's MSS. 
Peter de Thoreſby; oc. 1289; maſter of Kepyer Hoſp. 1300, &c. 
Roger de Waltham.—— Prynn's Col. v. iii. p. 996. 
Henry de Gildeford, CIk. ap. 24th July 1302 by K. Edw. I. when, &c. removed 
by the king, 8th July 1303, 
Chief Juſtice, —Sir William de Brompton. Dugd. Bar. v. i. p. 292. 
Conſtable of the Caſtle, — John de Maydenſtan, 1292.— Prynn, v. iii. p. 456 and 561. 
Szneſchals, — Will. de Sco. Botolpho, about 1292; again 1298 and 1299. 
Step. de Malo-lacu (Mayley), 1299. Preb. of Bugthorp in Y. Ch. 23d Nov. 
1298, and died before 24th September 1315.— Willis's Cath. v. i.- Step. de M. 
uit vic. general. Antonii de Beh, aunis 1307 © 1308. V. Ang. Sac. v. i. p. 733 · 
| - Archdeacon 


Par amours et par compagnie 

O eus fu jointe la maiſuie 

Le noble Eveſke de Doureaume 

Le plus vaillant clerk de roiaume 

Voire voire de Creſtiente 

Si vous en dirai verite 

Par coy ſe entendre me volez 

Sages fu et bien en parlez 

A tempres droituriers et chaſtes 

No onques riche home ne aprochaſtes 

Ki plus bel orderaſte fa vie 

Orgucl convetiſe et envie 

Avoit il del tout gette puer 

Non porquant hautain ot le cuer 

Por ſes droitours maintenir 

Si kil ne leſſoit convenir 

des enemis par pacience 

Car de une propre conſcience 

Si hautement ſe conſcilloit 

Ke cheſcuns ſe enſemerveilloit 

En toutes le guerrers le roi 

Avoit eſte de noble aroi 

A grant gens et a grands courtages 

Mas je ne ſay par quels outrages 

Dont un plais li fu entames 

En Engleterre eſtoit remes . 

Si ken Eſcoce lors ne vint | 

Non purquant f bien li ſauvint 

Du'roi ke empriſe la voi a 

Ke de ſes gens li envoia 

Cent et ſeiſſante homes a armes 

Onques Artours por touz ces charmes 

Si bean priſent ne ot de Merlyn 
Vermeille o un fer de molyn 

D'ermine i envoia fe enſeigne. 
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His tomb was covered with a large marble, with the following inſcription on 
a braſs plate around the lame, according to Willis“: 


Preſul magnanimus Antonius hic jacet imus, 

Jeruſalem ſtrenuus patriarcha fuit, quod opimus 

Annts vicents regnabat ſer et j plents 

Mille trecentenis Chriſto moritur quoque dents, 

In an ancient heraldic poem, intitled The Siege of Karlaverock in Scotland, 
preſerved in the Cotton library, (Caligula. A. XVIII.) enumerating the barons, 


knights, and gentlemen who attended Edw. I. to that ſiege, in 1300, we find, 
among others, biſhop Bek and his forces deſcribed as follows: 


With them were joined, both in company and affec- 
tion, the forces of the noble biſhop of Durham, the moſt 
valiant clerk in the kingdom, and truly a true Chriſtian ; 
by which I wonld be underſtood that he was wiſe, elo- 
quent, temperate, juſt, and chaſte, uncqualled by any rich 
man in his regular manner of living. He had ncither 
pride, avarice, nor envy ; not that he wanted a proper 
ſpirit to defend his rights, when he could not work on 
his enemies by gentle meaſures, for he was ſo guided by 
his conſcience as to make every one marvel. In all the 
king's wars he uſed to appear in noble array, attended by 
a numerous and honourable retinue, 


But he had, I know not in what diſturbance, received 
a wound, which detained him in England, and prevented 
his coming into Scotland; he, nevertheleſs, knowing the 
king's expedition, ſent him one hundred and ſixty of his 
men at arms, pofſeſſed of more accomplithments than 
Arthur received from Merlin. 


He ſent alſo his enſign, which was gules with a fer de 


moulin of ermine. | 
Although 


—Archdeacon of Cleveland 1289, and held it till 1304. Willis, p. 101.— He 
is witneſs to a deed of confirmation, made by the prior and convent of Durham, 
of a grant of biſhop Bek to Gilbert de Scareſbrek, dated 14th Auguſt 1308. 
Oc. preb. of Auckland, and parſon of Halughton, annexed to it, 1311. 


Gilb. de Mak Aſky, or Makeſkal. Oc. 15th and 16th Dec. 1310. Kym. tom. iii. 
p. 238,——Randal's MSS. | | 


_ * Biſhop Tanner mentions a number of Anthony Bek's preferments ; but there is a confuſion in the ac- 
count of them which we ſhould not have expected in that learned writer; and two of them are evidently ir- 
reconcileaule with chronology, being placed ſeveral years after Bek's death. The ſubject is ſo trilling, that 
we ſnall not enter into a farther diſcuſſion of the matter. Though it is ſaid in the text, that our biſbop died 
m 1310, we think that Godwin, Wharton, and Tanner, place it with greater propriety in 13211. The 
me tire, indeed, is intended; but it ought to be remembered, that our earlier writers utfually reckon 
te beginning of the year from the birth or circumciſion of our Saviour, and not from the annunciation. By 

the way, Dr Richardſon, in a note, corrects Godwin, as guilty of a miſtake, and refers to a privy ſeal in 
| | Rymer's 
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Although the See continued vacant a very ſhort time, the contentions of the 
archbiſhop of York greatly diſturbed the convent. The prior and chapter, imme. 
diately after biſhop Bek's death, exerciſed their juriſdiction, in appointing officers 
during the vacancy. This occaſioned the metropolitan to thunder out his excom- 
munication againſt all parties acting therein. A licence was obtained from the 
King, then at Berwick, for electing a prelate. Biſhop Bek departed this life on 
the zd day of March 1310; the licence was had on the 2oth, and the election on 
the laſt day of the ſame month; the exigencies of ſtate urging that important of. 
fice to be filled with as little delay as poſſible. The king, according to cuſtom, 
appointed Henry de Percy guardian of the vacant biſhopric, and Robert de Bar. 
ton receiver of the revenues “. 

Before the day of election, the king ſent the earl of Glouceſter to Durham, 
enfreating the convent to nominate his Kinſman Antoline de Piſana, an alien by 
birth, unknown to any of the monks, and ſaid to be under canonical age. Many 
rich preſents were offered to induce the chapter to conſent, but, with much reli- 
gious virtue, they refuſed. The convent was in great confuſion touching the man- 
ner in which the election ſhould be made: They knew that the archbiſhop would 
r-tule to confirm any ac done by thoſe under his excommunication; and to with- 
draw themſelves, was an actual ſubmiſſion to the offenſive exerciſe of the metro- 
politan's uſurped juriſdiction, Of the two evils they thought it expedient, in 
times of ſuch emergency, to prevent the See remaining longer vacant ; and con- 
ſequently abſented, and left the buſineſs to thoſe of the fraternity who were not un- 
der cenſure; and accordingly, on the laſt day of March A. D. 1311, 


TCC 


a monk of that houſe, was choſen. He had the king's aſſent at Berwick on the 
11th day of April, was preſented to the archbiſhop at Newbrough on the 19th ot 
the ſame month, was examined at Hexham on the 4th day of May, all parties 
vere cited to ſhew cauſe againſt his election, if any was, at Brynſton on the 10th ; 
ard the next day he was confirmed at Ripon. He received reſtitution of the tem- 
poralities from the king's commiſſioner on the 2oth, was conſecrated at York on 
the zoth of the ſame month, and, on St Cuthbert's day in September, was ſo- 
le:ipniy enthroned at Durham. After the election was over, and before confirma- 
tion, the archbiſhop viſited the chapter of Durham, reverſed his cenſure, and re- 
lieved them from the penalties and injunctions impoſed by biſhop Bek. 
0 : 1 4 7 b 1 
The zrcateſt harmony ſubſiſted between biſhop Kellow and the monks of his 

convent. He took infinite pleaſure in their ſociety, and never was without ſome 
of them as his private companzon. He choſe his chancellor and ſeneſchal out of 
the cloiſter, and made one of them his confeſſor. In like cordiality he lived with 
the people of his palatinate, yet maintaining a ſtrict propriety of conduct, not ſpa- 
ring any offender by reaſon of his dignity ; which was inſtanced in the penance 
Rymer's Fœdera, for ſizing our prelate*s temporalities into the hands of the king, as a proof that Bei.'s 
death ſhould be dated in 1310. It happens that the authority of the Fo:dera is directly on tie other pde. 
Leland ſpeaks of Anthony >X<k's wiitings ; No traces of them, however, we believe, are now to be found. 
Robert de Crayſtancs' account of him is not a bad picture of the eccleſiaſtical pomp of the times, or ra- 
ther of a pomp ſomewhat beyord the epiſcopal ſpirit even of that age 1t1-If, buhop Bek having been un- 

commonly rich, — Kippis's new edit. Biographia Britannica, vol. ii. p. 148. 
* Rob. dc Gray ſtancs.— Ang. Sac. p. 755. RKymer's Fœdera, v. iii. p. 251, &c. 


he 
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he compelled Ralph Neville to undergo for the heinous fin of inceſt with his 
daughter. The firſt year aſter his conſecration, he revoked the acts of his prede- 
ceſſor, by deed in writing, where they were prejudicial to the convent, and reſto- 
red their ancient privileges. He gave to the prior and convent Waſtrop-head, 
and a fiſhery in the river Were; and ordained, that the tithes of rabbits in 
Holy Ifland be paid to the prior of that cell, which he confirmed by deed ju 
writing. In the year 1313, the prior, William de Tanfield, refigned accepting the 
cell of Jarrow, and the manor of Wardle, for his maintenance; the ſub-prior. 
Galfrid de Burdon, ſucceeded him. 


The king's attachment to Gaveſton ſtill occaſioned much trouble in the ſtate ;- 


during which inteſtine diſtractions the Scots gained many advantages, and fpread 
their devaſtations over the northern counties. Ihe favourite ſhewed much per- 
ſonal courage whilſt he commanded the army in Scotland, the enemy afliduouſly 
avoiding coming to a deciſive engagement. But he was altogether ſo obnoxious 
to the leaders of the prevailing faction, that the king could not ſave him from the 
ſentence of the ordainers, who condemned him to perpetual baniſhment. He was 
not the only object on whom they fixed their reſentment ; lord Henry de Beau- 
mont, nearly allied to the queen, and his ſiſter, the lady Veſcy, were removed 


from court ; many of the king's grants to them were reverled, particularly one of 
the Caſtle of Bambrough, which was withdrawn from the latter-*, and given to 


lord Percy +. 


In the king's abſence, Brus made many inroads, by which he greatly diſtreſſed 
the inhabitants of Northumberland, whence they were induced to enter into a ſe— 


parate truce, for which they paid 20001. and the total reduction of Scotland was 


the conſequence of his ſucceſsful efforts in that year. Such was the unhappy ſtate 
of the northern parts of England, that the king was under a neceſſity of ſending 
letters to pope Clement, dated the 17th of October, to pray he might excule the 
attendance of biſhop Kellow at the council of Vienna, on account of the urgent 
occaſion there was for his preſence in the palatinate, to defend thoſe. territories 
againſt the Scots, whom he deſcribes coming forth like wolves out of their dens, 


and committing their ravages without diſtinction of innocence, ſex, or age, or 


even, the holy immunities of eccleſiaſtical liberties . 

The calamities of the ſtate, the inſolence of the confederate barons, and all the 
diſtreſſes the king laboured under, could not wean him from his favourite, who 
returned to him from his exile, in January, to receive reſtitution of his honours, 
and a reverſion of his ſentence, by the ſovereign's arbitrary act, contrary to the 
determination of the parliament and his council. This induced the barons, who 
had choſen the earl of Lancaſter for their leader, to appear openly in arms, pro- 
feſſedly to compel the king's ſubmiſſion to the ordinances, and give up the minion 
to his fate. The queen was Gaveſton's utter enemy; he had inſolently affronted 
her, in ſuch a manner as to induce her to make complaint to her royal father, re- 


* Carte. ij. 320. Parl. Rolls. + Dugd. v i. p. 273. 


T A. D. 1317, 5th K. Edw. II. Ad papam pro Rich. Kellow epiſcopo Dunelm. de abſcntia ejus a ge- 
nerali concilio excuſando propter Scotos. Rymer's Tœdera, v. iii. f. 283. 


preſenting, 
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preſenting, that he was the ſole cauſe of all her misfortunes ; that the king's fond. 
nels for the unworthy favourite had alienated his affections from her, and made 
him an entire ſtranger to her bed“. This contributed to encourage the barons in 
their purpoſe, and urge them to its execution. The king moved northward with 
his favourite, and was ſo expeditiouſly followed by a detachment of the barons' 
army, that the day he left Newcaſtle they entered that place. From Tynemouth 
the king pailed by fea to Scarborough, and there left Gaveſton, preſuming the 
fortreſs impregnable, till he ſhould raiſe forces to repel the inſurgents ; but, the 
caſtle being ſtormed, Gaveſton was made priſoner, and ſoon after brought to a ſhort 
trial and beheaded, by Lancaſter and others, the moſt violent of the faction, at 
Warwick. The ſovereign was left to rage to the winds, his tears and menaces 
unavailing, few being ſo hardy as to join him in the propoſed ſervice ; whilſt the 
barons gained greater confidence from this bold but atrocious action, and now, ſup- 
ported by a powerful army, marched to the capital, to compel the king, by force 
of arms, to admit and perform the articles they had ordained, for the better go- 
vernment of the ſtate, demanding, at the fame time, a general amneſty. 

About the beginning of this prelate's epiſcopacy, a new race of marauders ap- 
peared, who were called ſhevalds, a banditti of robbers, who came in troops from 
the mountains, and committed depredations on the villages. The biſhop was very 
diligent in ſuppreſſing them; and one John de Wedale was flain by his ſoldiers in 
Holy Iſland, under the command of the biſhop's brother. The king had taken 
great offence at the biſhop, for not declaring himſelf publicly for him againſt the 
barons, and refuſing to defend the unhappy favourite: He took poſſeſſion of the 
circumſtance of John de Wedale's death, and wrote to the pope letters of grievous 
accuſation againſt the biſhop, petitioning for his deprivation, or at leaſt his tran- 
lation to fome leſs powerful biſhopric ; and at the ſame time attempted to brin 
the biſhop's brother to execution, on a charge of blood, for the death of the rob- 
bers, but failed in both. | 

Brus did not neglect to avail himſelf of the troubles which affected the northern 
parts of England. The biſhop of Durham was obliged to be abſent from his pa- 
latinate on the accuſations before- mentioned: Robert de Grayſtanes ſays, he was 
attending a parliament then held at London; but that is an error, no parliament 
being convened amidit the troubles and confuſions of that year F About the 
middle of Auguſt, the Scottiſh army entered England, and burnt the towns of 
Hexham and Corbridge ; whillt a detachment moved fo ſecretly and with ſuch ra- 
pidity, as to furpriſe the inhabitants in their beds at Durham, and reduced the 
whole ſuburbs to aſhes. They advanced to Hartlepool, which they facked and 
plundered ; and, on a compofition of 20001. (Grayſtanes fays 1000 marks only) 
they feared the reſt of the county. from devaſtation, granting a ſeparate truce till 
the Midſummer following, on condition that the Scottiſh army ſhould march through 


the province, on any future expedition, without moleſtation. Northumberland 
and the other northern counties made a like compoſition f. 


* Rapin, p. 390. + Ang. Sac. p. 756. ] Ibid. 
The 
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The following year, a truce having been obtained by the interceſſion of the king 
of France, the king ſubmitted to his barons, and aſſented to the general pardon 
demanded ; on which the parliament granted large ſupplies for the Scottiſh war. 
The army led forth for this campaign (the relief of Stirling Caſtle being the firit 
object) is ſpoken of by hiſtorians as the fineſt body of troops ever commanded by 
the king of England in any ſervice ; ſaid to have conſiſted of 100,000 men“, of 
which 40,000 were horſemen, 3000 completely armed * with helyt horle in plate 
and mayl” for the front of the battle, and 52000 archers : Yorkſhire furniſhed 
4000 foot, Northumberland 2500, the biſhopric of Durham 150 f. They were 
ordered to rendezvous at Berwick, and thence marched in ten diviſions of ten 
thouſand each. The writers of thoſe times give a magnificent account of the mili— 
tary parade and ſplendid ſhew of this vaſt armament ; which, by injudicious mea- 
ſures, and an unpropitious fate attending a divided intereſt, the union between the 
king and his people being neither warm nor ſincere, in oppoſition to a body of 
forces not exceeding 30,000, were put to the rout at the battle of Bannockburn, 
on Midſummer-day, A. D. 1314, and a dreadful carnage enſued 1. It is not ſaid 
what was the particular fate of the palatine troops, but the biſhop's conduct on 
this occaſion reinſtated him in the royal favour : He not only ſupplied the ſtipu— 
lated number of forces, but alſo preſented to the king a free gift of 1000 marks 
with a gallant war-horſe or charger of great price, which, being given to the earl 
of Glouceſter, he was killed from off him in the engagement. Lord Cliftord, who 
had Hartlepool in an arbitrary manner beſtowed upon him on biſhop Bek's diſ- 
grace, was alſo flain. The king, in conſequence of their reconciliation, promiſed 
the biſhop, that, if he ſurvived, he ſhould be reſtored to the territories of Barnard- 
_ caſtle and Hartlepool. By the preceding circumſtance it appears, that the plea of 
the military tenants of the biſhopric was not ſupported ; their ſerving at the battle 
of Bannockburn ſufficiently proving that they were not entitled to any ſuch immu- 
nity as they claimed, but, as conſiſtent with other military ſervice, might be called 
to war in any part of the land. 

Notwithſtanding the melancholy conſequences of the fatal defeat at Bannock- 
burn, a new aid was granted in the parliament held at York, in the month of 
September following : But whilſt the panic of the late victory prevailed in the 
minds of the Engliſh, and the languid powers of government ſlowly procceded in 
meaſures to proſecute the war, the Scots purſued their advantage, and a large body 
of forces, led by Edward Brus and Sir James Douglas, over-ran Northumberland, 
and put the inhabitants of the palatinate under a heavy contribution, to ſave their 
country from a threatened deſolation. The ravages of war were dreadful, but 
much more tremendous were the miſeries of the encreaſing famine ; the calami- 
ties attending which were ſo preſſing, as to oblige the legiſlature to make a law for 
regulating the price of proviſions, which, under the encreaſing afllictions of ano— 
ther year, was obliged to be repealed. Scotland could not eſcape this viſitation ; 


ST Barbour. 7 Rymer, v. iii. p. 431. 
+ Thc reader will find a particular account of this battle in the View of Northumberland. 
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That country, leſs calculated for tillage, experienced a greater want of bread, a 
quarter of wheat being fold for 100 ſhillings. To diſtreſs the inhabitants to the 
extreme, the Engliſh navy was employed in ſmall ſquadrons on the coaſts, to in- 
tercept ſupplies from other countries; and proclamations were iſſued, prohibiting 
all perſons, under ſevere penalties, carrying any kind of proviſion to the enemy : 
Such inhumanity prevailed in the barbarous politics of thoſe times. 

The king of France laboured much to effect a reconciliation between the powers 
at war; and Brus, ſhewing a willingneſs to accede to terms honourable to him- 
felt and his people, appointed ambaſſadors, and a congreſs was held at Durham: 
But king Edward obſtinately retuſing to acknowledge Robert Brus king of Scot. 
land, and he, with a dignity derived from his military atchievements, perſiſting in 
his title to the crown, no terms were entered into by the delegates, and freſh ho- 
itilities commenced ; the king of France, whoſe mediation might have ſoftened the 
arrogance of Edward, having departed this life during the negociation. 

Notwithſtanding the calamities of the times, the Scottiſh army, in the ſpring of 
the year 1316, entered into England, ſweeping away all kinds of proviſions as they 
paſſed. The biſhop of Durham and ſeveral of the northern barons were excuſed 
their attendance on parliament on this exigence. The Scots paſſed the weſtern 
march, and penetrated into Yorkſhire ; from thence they entered the biſhopric of 
Durham by the heights of Teeſdale and Weredale, not daring to attack the for- 
treſs of Caſtle Barnard : They took their way ſo near to Durham, as to lay waſte, 
plunder, and deſtroy the beautiful retreat of the monks at Beaurepaire, together 
with other places in the neighbourhood. They ravaged the country as * as 
Hartlepool, which place they plundered of all the effects they could find, the in- 
habitants having ſaved the moſt valuable by putting them on board the veſſels in 
the harbour, which on that occaſion put out to fea. The wrath of the Scots ſeems 
particularly directed againſt this place, which had been wreſted from their ſove- 
reign ; the reſt of the country purchaled a reſpite and truce. 

It was not till the month of November that any forces were ſent into this part 
of the kingdom to oppoſe the Scots, when the lord Henry Beaumont and Adam 
de Winburn came into Northumberland. The biſhop of Durham was commanded 
to raiſe his troops, and join this army; at the ſame time being diſcharged from 
entering into any ſeparate truce for the future“, as being eſteemed a practice high- 
ily detrimental to the affairs of the ſtate, though it had only been followed in caſes 
of the utmoſt diſtreſs and emergency, to ſave an undefended country from defo- 
lation. For the greater ſecurity of the march, the biſhop granted his Caſtle of 
Iorham to be held and garriſoned by the king until the following Midſummer, 
the king ſaving to the church all poſlibility of prejudice from precedent in this 

* A. D- 13155 $th K. Edw. II. Ad Rich. Kellow*epifcopum Dunelmenſem, contra treugas particulares 
eum Scotis capiendas. Rymer's Fœdera, v. iii. p. 540. Ibid. Pro Rich. Kellow epiſcopo Dunelmenfi 
de indempnitate. Ibid. 541. | 

A. D. 1314. 35th K. Edw. II. ſyll. 10. De plenius inquirendo de terris quæ fuerunt epifcopi Dunelm. 
No. 55. 1315, 8h K. Edw II. ſyll. 11. De revocatione remiſſionis debitorum Antoni nuper epiſcopi 


Dunolm. & de literis obligatoriis & evidentiis deliberandis, p. 93.—-—De exccutoribus dicti epiſcopi acqui- 
ctandis, 94, 95,— = Syllabus, &. Capitula actorum dat. reg. Ed. II. Rymer, vol. ii. 0 
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caſe. The depopulation of this part of the kinzdom, by the famine, 1s ſpoken of 
in dreadful language by many authors; and it appears, by the foregoing fact, that 
the people of the palatinate were ſo much reduced, that it was thought expedient 
to ſave them the fatigue, and the province the expence, of garriſoning and vicual- 
ling this place of conſequence and ſtrength. 3 
In the following year, the parliament held at Lincoln granted new ſupplies, in 
which the earl of Lancaſter had the aſcendency, was at the head of the council, 
determining all matters touching the further proſecution of this unprofitable war, 
and was created the king's lieutenant and general of the army, for this ſervice * : 
But nothing of moment was attempted this year. The rendezvous of miltary 
ſervants was ſuſpended until the month of Auguſt, when the king came down to 
York, and from thence was prorogued till eight days after Michaelmas. The mi- 
ſeries conſequent to war and famine were encreaſed in the northern parts to the 
greateſt extremity. The repeated incurſions of the enemy, and the cruel devaſ- 
tations with which their progreſs was every where marked, together with a ſuc- 
ceſſion of three unfruitful years, brought the price of a quarter of wheat to forty 
ſhillings. Rapin's deſcription of the famine is to this effect: “ Mean time the 
« famine raged in ſo terrible a manner, that one can hardly give credit to what 
“ hiſtorians ſay of it. They are not content with telling us, that the moſt loathed 
«© animals were uſed for food, but, what is much more horrible, people were 
« forced to hide their children with all imaginable care, to prevent their being 
<« ſtolen and eaten by thieves. They aſſure us, that men themſelves took precau- 
« tions to hinder their being murdered in private places, knowing that there were 
but too many inſtances that ſome had been ſerved in that manner, to feed ſuch 
as could find no other ſubſiſtence. We are told likewiſe that the priſoners in 
the gaols devoured one another in a barbarous manner ; the extreme ſcarcity of 
% proviſions not permitting their being allowed neceſſary food. The bloody flux, 
* cauſed by groſs feeding, compleated the miſery of the Engliſh : Such numbers 
died every day, that hardly could the living ſuffice to bury the dead.“ 
It is alledged, that Lancaſter held a traiterous correſpondence with Brus, court- 
ing his friendſhip, in order that he might, by his aid, effect certain projects he had 
iormed againſt the king; for as he was held in perpetual apprehenſion of his re- 
ſentment, for the part he had taken in Gaveſton's deſtruction, ſo his fears grew 
into a ſettled averſion, which he ſtudied to gratify. 
Whilſt the king remained at York, the biſhop of Durham departed this life, on 
the 9th day of October, A. D. 1316, at his manor of Middleham, he having held 
the See little more than five years. He rebuilt the manor-houſe at Stockton upon 
a beautiful plan, and alſo the houſe called Le Wellhall, within 16 miles of York. 
is death was greatly lamented by the members of the convent, with whom his 
inemory was held in great reverence. He had frequently promiſed to give to the 
caurch, at his death, his library, veſſels of ſilver, and the furniture of his chapel; 
but the executors of his will, which he made during the extremity of ſickneſs, 
immediately before his death on the 29th of September, thought proper to have 


* Rymer,' v. iii. 555. 
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them diſpoſed of in another manner. He ordered his remains to be interred above 
the ſteps in the chapter-houſe, near the prelate's ſeat, where his tomb was covered 
with a marble monument. On the day of his funeral, agreeable to his will, 100 
marks were diſtributed to the poor. The king ſent his almoner to attend the ob- 
ſequies, who honoured the remains with an offering of a pall of cloth of gold; 
the earl of Lancaſter allo preſented three palls, richly embroidered with his arms, 
whereof veſtments were afterwards made, in which the miniſters officiated on ſo- 
lemn days, when the convent wore white. The prelate's public conduct and cha- 
racter have already been noted: His parentage is not known. He was a man of 
literature, and irreproachable morals ; he ſupported his epiſcopal character with 
great dignity, untainted with pride; he was poſſeſſed of the powers of oratory and 
eloquence, which were rendered more ſtriking and perſuaſive by his majeſtic tigure 
and graceful deportment. The deſcription Grayſtanes gives of him is elegant and 
expreſſive: © Vir utique ſufhcienter literatus, moribus & vita dignus, cujus elo- 
quentia ſpecies & ſtatura digna erant imperio.” 

This biſhop, in exerciſe of regal juriſdiction, granted a market at Sedgefield on 
Friday in each week, aboliſhing the uſual aſſemblies there for the ſale of goods on 
the Sabbath-day *. © He having no pretenſions to family arms, diſtinguiſhed his 
„ money from the regal, by having the upright bar of the croſs upon the reverſe 
„* turned to repreſent a paltoral ſtaff; they read conſtantly EDWA. ED WAR. 
% or EDWARD. R. ANGL. D'N'S. HYB. with a croſs patee as a prefix +.” 
The examples the ingenious Mr Noble brings are two: “ No. 1. The legend is 
Civitas Dureme ; the paſtoral ſtaff is turned to the right, which they generally 
„ are. Others of this type read Civitas Dunelm. No. 2. The paſtoral ſtaff in 
„ this is turned to the left, and the name of the city of Durham is ſpelt Dunelm. 
This piece cannot belong to any other biſhop, as it was coined during the reign 
& of K. Edw. II. and there were only the biſhops Bek and Beaumont, beſides the 
e prelate we are now ſpeaking of, who lived in that reign; the two former of 


„ whom had always their arms upon their money f.“ 


The 
* For this record, vide Sedgefield, vol. ii. + Noble 


Obiit Antonius epiſcopus 28 anno ſui epis. ſucceſſit Richardus de Kellow monachus Dunclm. Hie Ra- 
nulphum de nova villa pro inceſtu cum filia propria ad penitentiam pub. coegit. 

Anno 2. epiſcop. hujus Richardi Dunelmum combuſta eſt per ſcottos & mag. pars epifcopatus combuſta 
eſt & deprædata. | Roh 

Poſtquam Richardus pulchram cameram de Stockton & manerium de Welchaul juxta Ebor. ad 16 milli- 
aria zdificaverat. obiit anno epiſc. ſui 5? K dim- Lel. Col. v. ii. p. 234- 

Vide Dugd. Hiſt. Ch. Dunelm. p. 77-—His Conſtitut. MSS. in Bernard's Catalogue, tom. ii. p. 1, 10.— 
Gray's MSS. | 

The See vacant, —Edw. II. 4® reg. 1311, granted to H. Percy the cuſtody of the biſhopric of Durham? 
he accounting for the iſſues thereof at the exchequer. Vide Collins's Peerage, v. iv. p. 36-—Robert de 
Nevyll. Vide Rym. v. iii. p. 257. | 

Richard de Kellow biſhop :—Leave of election zoth Mar. 1310; elected 31ſt Mar. 1311; conſecrated 30th 
May 1311; ob. gth Oc. 1316. | | 

Officers of the See during the Time of Biſhop Kelloaw. 


Juſtices itinerant. —Will. de Ormeſby 
Hen. de Guldeford 
John de Mitford 


1311. Pat. 4- K. Edw. II. p. 2. m. 17. 
Rob. de Retford | 
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The See of Durham now became the object of various intereſts. The earl of 
Lancaſter interceded with the monks on the behalt of John de Kynardeflet his 
chaplain, and promiſed them, in caſe they elected him for their prelate, he would 

rotect the palatinate from the Scots; an engagement he could no otherwiſe have 
fulfilled, than by means of the ſecret influence before intimated. The king, 
then at York, applied for Thomas de Charlton, a civilian, and keeper of the privy 
ſeal. The earl of Hereford wiſhed to promote John Walwayne, a civilian; and 
the queen, with the moſt earneſt ſolicitations, made every intereſt in her power for 
Lewis de Bellomonte, vulgarly Beaumont, who was at that time treaſurer of Sa- 
liſbury, a man of high birth and alliance, being deſcended of the royal blood ot 
France and Sicily, the brother of Henry lord Beaumont, then in great power in 
England, and couſin to the queen. They were deſcended of Louis, fon to Charles 
earl of Anjou, a younger ſon of Louis the Eighth, king of France. Louis was 
lord of Beaumont in France, and, by Agnes de Beaumont his lady, had the two 
ſons above mentioned, and Ifabel, the wife of the laſt of the Velcy's of Alnwick 
Caſtle *. It is ſaid the queen was ſo anxious for the ſucceſs of this election, that 
there was ſcarce a monk in the convent who had not letters of application from 
their ſovereigns. But the monks, who held themſelves independent of every in- 


High Sheriff, —-Adamus de Boughes, (Bowes). Grey's MS. 
Temporal Chancellors,—Will. de Denum, ck m'i (e*pi) oc. 6 Dec. a“ 1 1312. Ib. 
| Rob. de Brompton. Ib. 

John de Martin. Ib. | 

Hugo de Mo'alto. Mon. Dunelm. ——Randall's MSS!; 


In February 1743, Tho. Oſborn, of Gray's Inn, London, publiſhed a ſale catalogue of books and manu- 
ſcripts in the Harleian collection, wherein was an ancient regiſter of biſhop Kellow, written on vellum, which 
he thus deſcribes; “ No. 20734. This is a large and valuable collection of charters, grants, letters, inſtru- 
ments, &c. by the kings, popes, archbiſhops, biſhops, &c. concerning the eccleſiaſtical privileges, prefer- 
ments, &c. in the dioceſe of Durham, during part of the reigns of Edw. II. and III. that is, from the entrance 
of biſhop Kellow upon the death of Anthony Bek, in 1310, 4th Edw. II. to the time of biſhop Kellow's 
death, at Middleham, in 1316, as may be ſeen in fo. 265, where it is written, Explicit regiſirum cartarum de 
tempore R. Kellow. After which follows a charter of the franchiſe royal of the county palatine of Durham, 
alſo ſome pleas before the king's council in parliament, ſome charters relating to the barony of Gayneford 
and Barnardcaſtle, with ſome other like records concerning this See, or the biſhops thereof, as far as fo. 283, 
where it is written, Hucuſgue Kellow, et hie fit. The latter part of the volume contains the regiſter of 
Richard de Bury biſhop of Durham, and contains the whole time that John de Wytchurch was his vicar- 
general, and ſometime beyond, It begins about the 5th year of Bury's conſecration, anno 1338, and ends 
about the year 1342, two or three years before the ſaid biſhop's death. Between theſe regiſters are ſeveral 
liſts bound up, containing an account of the ancient taxes of the churches in the archdeaconry of Durham, 
alſo the ordination of prieſts of ſeveral degrees, the times when, and places where, they were ordained by 
the ſaid biſhop Bury. The whole being a curious collection of antiquities, which might be very uſcful to 
illuſtrate the hiſtory of that See or of thoſe biſhops.” | 

Mr Gough, in his Anecdotes of Britiſh Topography, v. i. p. 137, deſcribes this book as follows: In 
the Bodleian library, among the MSS. bequeathed thereto by the late Dr Rawlinſon, is the original regiſter of 
Richard Kellow biſhop of Durham, being a thick parchment folio, of ineſtimable worth. It contains a great 
number of charters, grants, ſurveys, commiſſions, writs, &c. iſſued or made by that prelate, together with 
ſevera] letters, writs, and commiſſions, ſent into the biſhopric by K. Edw. I. not only in the time of Richard' 


de Kellow, but before and after, while it was in the hands of the crown, beſides other records and inſtru- 
ments of confiderable value. 


{7 I have been informed, that this regiſter was borrowed out of the curſitor's office at Durham, by an 
agent of lord Oxford's, to produce as evidence relating to ſome of his eſtates in Northumberland, and that 
an accountable receipt was given for the ſame, and now remaining in the office. 7 * 


* Barnes's King Edward III. 
fluence 


fluence but a ſpiritual intimation, and ſeldom inclined to obey a royal dictate, leſt 
ſome innovation might creep in upon their privileges, on the day of St Leone, in 
conſequence of the king's licence, they proceeded to election, and nominated 
Henry de Stamford prior of Finchale. Grayſtanes deſcribes him a man of ſpotleſs 
character, full age, an agreeable perſon, of a chearful countenance, and ſufficient] 
qualified in literature. Perhaps there never was an inſtance of ſuch impotence of 
expectation, on the like occation. Waiting the iſſue of the matter then agitated 
in the chapter-houſe, there were in the church the earls of Lancaſter, Hereford, 
and Pembroke, and many other perſons of conſequence. Lord Henry Beaumont, 
with a great retinue, together with his brother, were alſo there; and Grayſtanes 
ſays, there were others there who threatened to ſmite off his head if he was elect- 
ed.“ The king ſtill remaining at York, would have confirmed the choice of 
the convent, had it not been for his queen, who ſeeing his inclination, fell on her 
knees, ſaying, © my liege, I never yet aſked any thing for my kindred ; if you 
bear me affection, grant me, that my couſin Lewis de Bellomonte be biſhop of 
* Durham.” The king, overcome by this petition, refuſed his confirmation, and 
{ent letters to the See of Rome in favour of Lewis. The biſhop ele& finding he 
could obtain no interelt at court, and the chapter of York, afraid of the king's diſ- 
pleaſure, not daring to grant their confirmation, the See being vacant by the death 
of William Grenfield, on a conſultation of the convent, he agreed to travel to 
Rome; but, before his arrival, on the petition of the king and queen of England, 
and alſo of France, the pope gave the biſhopric to Lewis ; but, at the ſame time, 
impoſed upon him ſo heavy a mulct, that, for the whole time of his epiſcopacy, he 
was not able to pay up the ſtipulated ſums. By way of recompence to the biſhop 
clect, againſt whom nothing could be juſtly objected, the pope gave him a grant 
of the priory of Durham, on the next vacancy ; but he did not live to reap any 
benefit therefrom. Exhauſted with the fatigue of the voyage, and the vexation 
of mind he had ſuſtained, he reached the cell of Stamford, where he remained 
till a gradual decline brought on his diſſolution. He departed this life on the day 
of St Gregory A. D. 1320, and was interred in the church of St Leonard, before 
the high altar. Grayſtanes ſays, a light was ſeen deſcending from heaven, like the 
rays of the ſun, upon his tomb. He remarks, that he was born on the day of St 
Leonard, was elected on the feſtival of that faint, and was buried in the church 
of St Leonard. 

In the year 1317, two cardinals came over into England, Gauſelinus and Lucas, 


to promote a reconciliation between the belligerent powers, and, if poſſible, to 
bring about terms of peace. 
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had the pope's bull for his collation to the biſhopric of Durham, direQing that 
he might receive conſecration from whom and where he pleaſed. He was confirm- 
ed at Weſtminſter on the eleventh day of September, A. D. 1317; and thinking 
it would add to the magnificence of the ceremony to receive conſecration from the 


cardinals 
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cardinals at Durham, who were on their way to Scotland, on the day of St Cuth- 
bert, and to be enthroned the ſame day, he determined to accompany them into 
the north, lord Henry Beaumont making one of the party. When the com- 

any were advanced to Ruſhy-ford *, between Woodham and Ferryhill, nine miles 
diſtant from Durham, on the firſt day of September, they were intercepted by Gil- 
bert de Middleton, keeper of the Caſtle of Mitford, near Morpeth in Northum- 
| berland, and Walter de Selby, who had a little caſtle near Wooler, on the very 
boundary of the kingdoms, who brought with them a troop of light armed horle- 
men. They robbed the cardinals and their attendants of all their valuables, but 
did not detain them, leaving them two horſes to carry them to Durham. The lord 
Henry Beaumont and the biſhop they made priſoners, and conveyed them to the 
Caſtle of Mitford, inſiſting on a heavy ranſom for their liberty. It did not appear 
that theſe robbers were moved by principles of hatred to the biſhop, or any na- 
tional prejudices againſt the peace-makers, but that Middleton was determined to 
commit every outrage in his power, to expreſs his reſentment to the king for ar- 
reſting his couſin Adam de Swinburn, who had ſpoken too warmly to his loveretgn 
touching the atfairs of the marches. The north of England at that time abound- 
ed with banditti, which took their riſe from ſuch aſſociations as the calamities of 
the times had induced men to form for their mutual defence ; but having long ſub- 
ſiſted by rapine, they contracted an evil habit, not eaſily abandoned; and at length, 
ſcorning diſtinctions between friend and foe, made a prey of whatever avarice or 
neceſſity tempted them to ſeize. Of ſuch men Middleton's troop was ſaid to con- 
fiſt T. With thoſe deſperadoes he did much miſchiet in Cleveland, and reduced 
all the fortreſſes in Northumberland, except Alnwick, Bambrough, and Norham f. 
Grayſtanes ſays, in order to raiſe the money exacted for the biſhop's ranſom, the 
prior of Durham was obliged to ſell the habits, plate, and jewels of the church. 
In this inſtance we ſee a great defect in the jura regalia of the palatinate, as thoſe 
holding tenure under the biſhop were not obliged to raiſe a ſubſidy for the purpoſe 
of their ſovereign pontiff's ranſom. Indeed ſeveral circumſtances are obſervabic, 
Viz. that he had not received conſecration, and was not enthroned, neither had he 
received reſtitution of the temporalities from the king, which conſtitute ſeifin of the 
lee. The convent was at a great expence touching the cardinals, by whoſe autho- 


rity only, it ſhould ſeem, they could be induced to this facrilegious uſe of the holy 


things of the altar, in favour of a prelate forced on them by the See of Rome. 
It appears that lord Henry Beaumont and the biſhop were informed by a meſſenger 


* Robert de Grayſtanes.—Ang. Sac. p. 750. 

Henricus de Standeford prior de Finkehall electus in epiſcopum; ſed antcquam Romam veniret, contu- 
lcrat Romanus epifcop. Dunelm. Ludovico de Bellomonte. 

Henricus caſſata electione venit Stamfordam ubi in cella monachorum tandem obiit. 
A. D. 1317. Duo cardinales Gaucelinus ſanctorum Marcellini & Petri preſbyter cardinalis & Lucas de 
Ihe 8. Mariz in via lata diaconus cardinalis, dum cum Ludovico, ut ejus creation intereſſent verſus Du— 
1clmum procederent, inter Fery & Wottoun, per Gilbertum de Middleton & eius complices deprxdati ſunt. 
Laclovicus electus epiſe. Dunelmenſis & Henricus frater ſuus ad caſtrum de Mitforde adducti erat hic Ludo- 
eus de ſanguine regum Franciæ & Siciliæ. Vixit in epiſcop. An. 16. & 8 menſ,-——Lel. Col. v. ii. p. 334. 


7 For a deſcription of Mitford Caftle, and the fate of Middleton, vide View of Northumberland. 
+ Lel, Col. v. i. p. 558, 
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from the prior, that Middleton's marauding party was upon the road ; but th 
were induced to deſpiſe the danger by a conceit that the king of Scotland, or thoſe 
in his intereſt, dared not attempt any thing againſt them, armed as they were 
with the powers of the See of Rome, and that the prior meant to amuſe them, as 
he might wiſh to impede Lewis's conſecration. 

The biſhop being liberated on payment of the ſum ſtipulated, he was conſecrated 
at Weſtminſter on the 26th day of March 1318; on the 4th of May he received re- 
ſtitution of the temporalities from the king, and made profeſſion to the archbiſhop 
of York, at "Thorp, on the 19th day of June following. | 

The cardinals legates were not received in Scotland, as they did not bring 
powers with them acknowledging Robert Brus king; and, in conſequence, their 
authority was treated with indignity and contempt. Their envoy or meſſenger was 
waylaid, robbed of the pope's bull and other inſtruments he had in charge, and 
ſent naked to Berwick. This flagrant contempt of the pope's interpoſition to 
reſtore peace, doth not appear to be ſucceeded by any material acts of hoſtility, 
in that year, from either ſtate : The oppoſition with which Lancaſter and his con- 


federates diſtreſſed the king, ſeem to fill up that period. 


In the ſucceeding year, A. D. 1318, Berwick fell into the hands of the Scots 
by treachery, and Brus took up his reſidence in the caſtle. The poſſeſſion of this 
ſtrong place enabled his forces to reduce many of the fortreſſes of Northumber- 
land; and, in deſtructive parties, they roved over the more ſouthern parts, ſacking 
and burning Northallerton, Boroughbridge, Ripon, Scarborough, and Skipton in 
Craven. How our palatinate fared, ſurrounded with thoſe ſcenes of deſtruction, 
no hiſtorian has related : It was ſpared, and the exemption muſt have been procu- 
red at a conſiderable expence. The legates, in conſequence of the conduct of the 
Scots, pronounced the excommunication and interdict with which they were armed, 
againſt Brus and all his adherents ; but this fulmination did not retard their mea- 
ſures ; ſo that the king of England was obliged to ſummon his military tenants to 
attend him at York, and proceed in force againſt Scotland. A coalition of parties 
was effected by the legates, and Lancaſter once more gained the aſcendency in 
{tate affairs. The military operations were retarded by ſeveral accidents, ſo that 
it was thought expedient to diſband the army which was aſſembled, and call into 
ſervice all men north of Trent, from the age of 16 to 60, both horſe and foot, to 
be regularly arrayed, and ready to take the field, under their reſpective leaders, 
in three days notice *. This regulation kept the borders quiet during the winter, 


and 

A. D. 1316. 1oth K. Edw. II. Ad papam pro Ludovico de Bellomonte in epiſcopum Dunelmenſem 
| preficiendo, ——Rymer's Fœdera, v. iii. p. 581. 

1317. Pro Ludovico de Bellomonte in epiſcopum Dunelmenſem promoven— 


do. Ibid. p. 603. 
Bulla proviſione pro Ludovico de Bellomonte in epiſcopum Dunelm. 
Ibid. p. 605. : 
Super proviſione Ludovici de Bellomonte in epiſcopum Dunelm.— 
Ibid. p. 610. 
Ad cardinalis ſuper dicta proviſione. Ibid. | 
Pro Ludovico de Bellomonte fe regi quod temporalitatem epiſcopus 
Dunelmeuſis, totaliter ſupponente.— Ibid, p. 636. 
| A. D. 1317. 
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and early in the ſummer, A. D. 1319, the king convened his parliament, when 
ſupplies were granted for this ſervice ; but It was September betore the army was 
aſlembled near Berwick. Many of the chief nobility appeared in this armament, 
but we hear nothing of the biſhop of Durham. A regular ſiege was formed to re- 
duce Berwick, and many military engines then in uſe, and ſtratagems, were em— 
ployed for that purpoſe. But, in the height of the attack, Lancaſter withdrew 
his troops. At this inſtant an army from Scotland, compoſed of 10,000 veteran 
troops, entered England by the weſtern march, and were near effecting their pur- 
poſe of ſurpriſing the queen at York, which obliged the king to raiſe the ſiege. 
Soon after thoſe events, a truce was agreed upon, and conlervators were ap- 
ointed for the northern counties, of whom four were named for Northumber. 
land, viz. William Ridel, Gilbert de Burwedon, John de Penreth, and Roger de 
Horſely, whoſe charge, according to the tenor of their commiſſion, was “ to kee 
<« the truce, to hear all complaints of injuries, and inquire thereof by unſuſpected 
«© menof the reſpective counties, and give judgmentaccording to the articlesof truce.“ 
It is obſervable, that, in this commiſſion, we have the firſt correct deſcription of 
the duty of a conſervator of truce on the borders of the Kingdoms that is to be 
met with on record. Commiſſioners were, in a ſhort time afterwards, nominated 
by both powers to treat of peace, and a congreſs was held in conſequence there- 
of; but the extravagant demands of each nation rendered every effort of the 
commiſſioners abortive ; and Lancaſter's rebellion then breaking out, and his party 
profeſſedly adhering to the intereſt of Brus, threw the ſtate into new and moſt dan- 
gerous diſtreſſes. By the afliduity and fortitude of Hartcla, who was then gover- 


A. D. 1 317. 11 K. Edw. II. Pro Lewis Bellomonte electi Dunelmenſi per robbatores a conſecrationis 


munere impedito.— Rymer's Fœdera, v. iii. p. 670. 
A. D. 1319+ 12 K. Edw. II. De inhibitione tornementorum Lewis Bellomonte jnfra epiſcopat. Dunclm.— 
Ibid. p. 758. 


Pro epiſcopo Dunelm. de excuſando tarditatem in ſolutionibus, Ad cardinali- 
um cætum. Ad regem Sicilie de interponendo pro dicto epiſcopo.—lb. p- 765. 
Pro rigando de Aſſerio nuncio papæ ſuper debitis Antonii nuper epiſcopi Bu- 
nelmenſis. -—-- Ibid. p. 779. | 
—— 1241. 14 K. Edw. II. Pro Lewis Bellomonte epiſcopo Dunelmenſi ſuper exoneratione debitorun.—- 
| Ibid. p. 872. 
Ad L. de Fliſco cardinalem ſuper dicta exoneratione.——Ibid. p. 873. 
| Ad regem Sicilie ſuper debitis prædictis. ——Ibid, 
— 1322. 1; K. Edw. II. Manerium de Hert & villam de Hertlepole datis Comiti Richmundie. 
Ibid. p. 947. 
16 K. Edw. II. De providendo immunitati ecclefiz et libertatis Dunelm. Lewis Beaumon:.— 
Ib. p. 964. f 
— 17323. Super negligentia Lewis Beaumont epiſcopi Dunelmenſis increpitoria.— 
Ibid. 1p 994. F . 
—— 1324. 17 K. Fdw. II. De hominibus ad arma in epiſcopato Dunelm. ——Tbid. v. iv. p 114. 
 —— 1318. 11 K. Edw. II. Syll. 12. De cuſtodia Caſtri Barnardi de non intromittendo. No. 14. 


Ad papam pro Johanne de Eygleſclift, 17. 
Ad papam pro Antonio Beck 18. 
— 1327. 1 K. Edw. III. — 17. De juribus regalibus epiſcopi Dunelm. 7. 
Die non intromittendo in libertates regales epi Dunolmen. 12. 
—— 1336. 10. K. Ed. III. — 23. Pro. e' po Dunolm. de expenſis ſuis ſolvendis. 1 


46. "TED : 
Syllabus, &c. Capitula actorum Dat. regnante Edw. II. K EdW, ...r 


Rym. v. iii. 
Q q | nor 
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nor of Carliſle, and commanded the forces of that diſtrict, Lancaſter was valiantly 
oppoſed, and his progreſs ſtopped ; and ſoon after enſued the battle of Borough. 
bridge, where Hereford was ſlain, and Lancaſter taken priſoner. His decapitation 
at Pontefract, and the univerſal diſmay which ſucceeded the defeat, totally broke 
the faction. 

Thoſe proſperous circumſtances induced the king to prepare for an expedition 
againſt Scotland, for which ſupplies were granted, and the king's military tenants 
were ordered to aſſemble at Newcaſtle on the 24th day of July, A. D. 1322. 
The king commanded the biſhop of Durham to arm and array all the people of 
his palatinate, able to bear arms, between the ages of 16 and 60, as well for horſe 
ſervice as foot, to be ready to attend his ſummons and march againſt the Scots, 
out of the liberties of this province; for which he granted an indemnity, that 
no prejudice ſhould ariſe by the precedent to his ſucceſſors, and the rights of the 
church *. The Scots, during the king's delay, made an inroad into the county 
of Durham, in the month of February, and laid all the eaſtern part in aſhes +; 
and ſoon afterwards, with a larger force, entered by the weſtern march, and pe- 
netrated as far as Preſton in Lancaſhire. After this the Engliſh forces ad- 
vanced to Edinburgh, from whence they were driven back by famine ; in their re- 
turn wreaking their vengeance on the religious houſes, and committing acts of ſa- 
crilege more barbarous than thoſe of the ſavage nations in the eighth century ; 
fo little were the minds of men, in the courſe of five centuries, cultivated in their 
habitual ferocity, under all the benefits of revealed religion. Every effort Edward 
made was unpropitious : 'The hated adminiſtration of his favourites, the De Spen- 
cers, clogged the wheels of government with diſſatisfaction, and conſequently with 
reluctant meaſures and ſervices. They had an aſcendency over the ſovereign equal 
to that of Gaveſton, and perhaps from the ſame ſpecies of influence. The queen 
entertained a mortal hatred to them. The Scots followed the heels of the king's 
retreating army, and a choice detachment, by an exertion of military ardour, had 
nearly ſurpriſed him at the abbey of Byland, in the north riding of Yorkſhire. His 
flight was ſo precipitate, and the exigence fo preſſing, that he left his plate, equi- 


* A. D. 1322. 16 K. Edw. II. Rex, &c. ſciatis quod cum pluries mandaverimus. Ven. Patr. L. Dun. epo 
quod ipſe omnes & ſingulos homines tam Equites quam Pedites inter Atates ſexdecim & ſexaginta, &. con- 


tra Scotos, &c. extra eoſd. e' patu' & lib'tatem mitteret. 


Item que c' pus hujusmodi homines, & c. miſerit. N a * © 
Nos volentes ipfius epi, ecclie ſuæ Dunolm. ac lib'tatis ſuæ prædictæ immunitati providere in hac parte, 


conceſſimus eidem e*po pro nobis et hz*'dibus noſtris quod miſho & adventus hominum predictorum in obſe- 
7 : a * & lib'tat rædictos, fibi aut ſucceſſoribus ſuis e*pis loci prædicti vel 

quium noſtrum pred. extra e patu to'tatem prædictos, ſibi a ; pis loci p 

eccl/iz Dunolm. aut lib'tati prædictæ, non cedant in præjudicium nectrahantur in conſequentiam in futurum. 

lo cujus, & c. Teſte rege apud Eboru' vicelimo ſecundo die Julii. Per ipſum regem. — Rymer's Fœdera, 


v. ili. p. 964. | 
+ Rob. de Grayſtanes —Ang. Sac. p. 759. 
Prizrogativa regis 17 Edw. II. ſtat. 1. A. D. 1324. | 
Our lord the king ſha!l have the ward of all the lands of ſuch as hold of him in chief by the knight's ſer- 
vice, whereof the tenants were ſeiſed in their demeſne as of fee at the day of their death (of whomſoever 
they hold elfe by like {crvice, ſo that they held of ancient time any land of the crown) until the heir come 
to his lawful age, except the fees of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhop of Durham between Tyne 
and Tees, fees of earls and barons in the marches, where the king's writ does not lie, and whereof the {aid 
archbiſhops, biſtops, earls and barons, ought to have ſuch wards, though they held of the king in ſome 


other place. | | 
| Page, 
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page, money, privy ſeal, and other regalia, a prey to the enemy, he eſcaping by 
Burlington to York. The county of Northumberland was compelled, by accu- 
mulated diſtreſſes, to make a ſeparate truce, which was obtained at a vaſt expence. 
Whether Durham was joined therein is uncertain, but moſt probably it was. A 

eneral truce ſoon after took place, and conſervators were commiſſioned as before, 
Ralph de Nevil, and Roger de Horſley, for Northumberland. At a council held 
at Biſhop-Thorp, near York, for ſettling terms of conciliation, Dugdale ſays *, the 
lord Henry Beaumont, though a baron of the realm, and ſworn both of the great 
and privy council, as the record expreſſeth, being required to give his advice con- 
cerning this truce, irreverently anſwered, that he would give no advice therein, 
whereat the king, in great anger, commanded him to depart the council; on 
which he went out, ſaying, he had rather be gone than ſtay ; which expreſſion gave 
ſuch diſguſt, that, by conſent of all the lords preſent, he was committed to prion ; 
whereupon: Hen. de Pircy; and Ra. de Neville, became ſureties for his appearance 
upon ſummons; and, ſoon. afterwards, the king was reconciled to him. In the 
ratification of articles concluded in the truce, Richard de Emelden was joined with 
the two preceding commiſſioners, conſervators. 

The biſhop of Durham's negligence and lukewarmneſs in the defence of his pa- 
latinate, occaſioned the king, whilſt the truce was negociating, as a politic prepa- 
ration againſt accidents, which might ariſe to fruſtrate its being carried into force, 
to iſſue his ſpecial writ for arming and arraying the people of the palatinate +, in 
which he reflects upon the prelate's character for the boaſtings thrown out, when 
his friends applied for the biſhopric, engaging, that the ſame ſhould be defended, as 
it were, by bulwarks of tone; exclaiming * the manner in which the vainglo- 
rious propoſals were neglected to be carried into execution; the damages done by 
the enemy in his time not being to be paralleled in hiſtory. 

In the following year a war broke out between England and France, when the 
queen paſſed over to the continent to negociate a reconciliation; the reſult of 
which was the king's conſigning, to his fon Edward, the continental dominions, 
and impowering him to do the homage required by the king of France ſor the 


* Dugdale, v. ii. p. 50. 


+ A. D. 1323. 16 K. Edw. II. Rex ven. in xto patri L. &c- e' po Dunelm. ſal. Recolimus q'd vivente, 
bonæ memoriæ, Ricardo, prædeceſſore v'ro, eid. p' dilectu' conſanguineu' & tidelem n'ru' II. de Bellomonte 
fratrem v'ru, & alios amicos & parentes v\rosimproperando, ſœpius dicebatur, q*d p' ipſius prædeceſloris 
v'ri negligentiam & tepiditatem p' Scotos inimicos & rebelles n'ros partes e' patus v'ri multipliciter deſtructe 
crant; & q*d fi regimini eccliz Dunolm. vos v'l alius de nobili genere procedens præfecti eſſetis, velut Mu- 
ris Lapideus, tuta defentio partibus illis contra inimicoru' n' ror aggreſſus per v'ri vel alterius fic nobilis præ- 
lidentiam & amicoru' v'roru” & parentu' nobilium potentiam pareretur. 

; Set, ecce! Jam actualiter cognovimus quo'd. p' v'ri defectum, negligentiam, & tepiditatem, in partibus 
e patus v*ri & aliis locis vicinis, majora Dampna, quam t'pe prædeceſſoris v'ri contigerunt, & adhuc indies vo— 
bis W parentibus:& amicis v'ris, ad hoc, juxta promiſſiones hu'moi, conſiliu' vl auxilium non preſtantibus 
everire formidantur. | 

Et quia præmiſſa (que anxie referimus) ulterius erga vos difſimulare non valemus, vobis mandamus, in fide, 
Fc. auxilio amicorum & parentu' v'roru' equis & armis quanto potentius poteritis, vos paretis, & ad partes 
e patus v'ri ho'ibus ad arma fic potenter & decenter muniti fine dilatione aliqua vos transferatis, quod in de- 
mens e'patus v'ri, et partium adjacentium contra aggreſſus inimicorum, auxilium competens facere vale- 
atis. TRY | 
Lt quid inde duxeritis faciendu' nobis p' latorem præſentium reſcribatis, hoc breve nobis remittentes. 
Tefte rege apud Pentemfradtum 10 die Februarii. Per ipſum regem.— Rynicr, v. iii. p. 994. 


24 2 ſame. 
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lame. This fatal ceſſion wrought the deſtruction of the unhappy monarch : The 
prince was made independent of his father, and the queen gained power to declare 
openly her deteſtation of the De Spencers, and hatred to the king for his adherence 
to them, vowing ſhe would never return to England in peace, without they. were 
removed from court, and their influence totally extinguiſhed. This required 
force: A deſcent on the Engliſh coaſt was meditated: The malcontents were nu- 
merous in England, and the old adherents of the Lancaſtrian faction were ripe for 
a revolt. The prince, under the influence of his mother, was contracted to Phi- 
tippa, daughter of the earl of Hainault, and, from repeated rehearſals of her 
wrongs, and tainted with her thirſt of revenge, he was induced to ſhake off his 
allegiance to his father, though then only 15 years of age. In September 1325, 
the queen, with a powerful armament, made a deſcent on the coaſt of Suffolk ; 
and the king, as if become the contempt of mankind, and the mark of providen- 
tial vengeance, ſaw himſelf immediately deſerted by almoſt all his nobles, and even 
by his own brothers; the earls of Surrey and Arundel, the only two of the old 
nobility, remaining faithful to him. The De Spencers were ſeized, and executed 
as traitors ; and the diſtracted ſovereign, after lurking about ſome ſhort time in 
the obſcure parts of Wales, was made priſoner, compelled to reſign his diadem, 
and, in the end, ſuffered an execrable death *, by the hands of aſſaſſins: A hor- 
rid tragedy, aſcribed to the queen, and Mortimer her favourite. Thus ended the 
days of that weak prince, whoſe irreſolution in matters of conſequence, weak and 
indeterminate judgment, and obſtinate adherence to favourites, who gratified his 
weakeſt and moſt diſgraceful propenſities, involved the ſtate in the moſt dangerous 
calamities, and robbed her of thoſe honours his father had purchaſed. He aſcend- 
ed the throne, ſurrounded with proſperity and glory, and left it immerſed in mis- 
fortunes and diſgrace. The perſecution and indignities this unfortunate monarch 
fuffered in the cloſe of royalty, and his cruel death, reflect great diſhonour on the 
national character, and ſtamp the æra with infamy. . 
Edward having been compelled (whilſt a cloſe priſoner) to abdicate the throne, 
on the 13th of January A. D. 1327, prince Edward was proclaimed, and, on the 
firſt day of the following month, crowned king of England ; his father not ma- 
king his exit till the month of September in that year. __ 
The Scots again appeared in arms, and ſummons were iſſued for the military 
tenants to aſſemble their whole ſervice at Newcaſtle in the middle of May. A na- 
val force was ordered to lie at the mouth of Tees, near Skinburneſs; and the king 
particularly requeſted, that the cities and great towns would furniſh horſemen, 
mounted on cavalry of 30 or 40 ſhillings price. Negociations for a peace proved 
abortive : The king, with the royal family, came down to Vork: The Scots made 
an inroad about the middle of June, and were repelled. But this was a trivial bu- 
ſineſs to what immediately ſucceeded ; for the earl of Murray and Lord Douglas, 
at the head of a large army, in which we are told were 24,000 horſemen, entered 
Cumberland in the month of July, and harraſſed the weſtern parts of Northum- 


* Wallingham's Lift. England, p. 127-—De la More's Life of Edward II. 
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berland and Durham, by the mountainous paſſes, which, from repeated incurſions, 
they were well acquainted with. On the 15th day of July the king was at Durham, 
with an army of 100,000 men, and uſed every effort to meet with the enemy, but 
in vain. This immenſe multitude, encumbered with heavy baggage, could not 
purſue the Scots through the mountains and waſtes which they traveried, and wiere 
every defile was known to them. After ſuffering innumerable hardſhips, without 
gaining a ſight of the foe, a proclamation was iſſued, offering a reward of knight- 
hood, and one hundred pounds in lands by the year, to any perſon who would con- 
duct the king to a ſight of his enemies, in a place where it was poſſible to give 
them battle. This was gained by Thomas de Rokeby, who diſcovered the enemy 
in Stanhope Park. The Scots left the field without engaging, and made a precipi- 
tate retreat; the men in the rear threw away their arms for more expeditious run- 
ning, of whom many were cut off by a party of light horſe in the purſuit. Ihe 
Engliſh army ſoon after was diſbanded ; but the Scots continued their military 
operations on the borders; took Norham, and made an unſucceſsful effort upon 
Alnwick. Commiſſioners were appointed to treat of peace; during which nego- 
ciation the king's nuptials were celebrated at York. By a royal mandate, directed 
to the biſhop of Durham, the magiſtrates of Newcaſtle, and the ſheriffs of Nor- 


thumberland and Yorkſhire, they were directed to give ſafe conduct and an ho- 


nourable reception to the delegates of Scotland, ſaid to be 100 in number, in their 
progreſs to York, on the treaty. The Engliſh parliament, aſſembled there in the 
month of March 1328, opened the way to a reconciliation, by conſenting to a pre- 
liminary deed of renunciation of the king's claim of ſovereignty over Scotland, 
and a full recognition of Brus's title to the crown. In return, the ſtates of Scot- 
land engaged to pay into the king of England's exchequer 20,0001. a-year for 
three years, to indemnity England againſt the expences of the war : And the ar- 
ticles of peace were ratified in due form. : 

In the following year, 1329, the king of Scotland died, leaving David his ſon 
and ſucceſſor, an infant, little more than fix years of age. Ihe peace was ſtrictly 
maintained whilſt the influence of the queen-dowager of England prevailed : 
But young Edward, poſſeſſed of great vivacity and ſpirit, together with ſtrong 
mental powers, and a judgment ſingular for his years, foon grew impatient under 
the inſolent deſpotiſm and atrocious conduct of Mortimer, and entertained thoughts 
of removing him. Sir William Montague, to whom the king communicated his 
withes, warmly encouraged the idea; and a plan was ſecretly projected for ſeizing 


the obnoxious favourite in the Caſtle of Nottingham, where he reſided totally un- 
guarded, and without apprehenſion of danger. He was conveyed to London, im- 


peached before parliament, and hanged at Tyburn. Lord Henry Beaumont, who 
had oppoſed the favourite in his flagrant acts of oppreſſion, and was obliged to fly 
tor ſatety into France, returned on this occaſion. Soon after lord Henry's return, 
a complaint was made by the biſhop of Durham, which he warmly ſupported, 
touching the village of Upſetlington, which was an ancient part of the territories 
ot his See, and had been ſeized by the earl of March, in violation of the treaty 
of peace. It doth not appear that he received the deſired redreſs ; but 7 pal 

ances 
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ſtances in this caſe, as in ſeveral others, threatened a breach of the harmony which 
ſubſiſted between the two ſtates, and were occaſionally ſeized on by thoſe who 
-* wiſhed to diſturb it. Lord Henry Beaumont was led by other motives than the 
redreſs of the See of Durham. Cummin fell by Brus's hand at Dumfries: He 
was grandfather of the earl of Athol : His large poſſeſſions in Scotland were held 
by the crown. Lord Henry Beaumont, by a ſeries of fortunate incidents, had 
riſen to great power; and he had made connections by which he entertained a 
ſenſe of interelts very foreign to his brother's palatinate. By marriage with one 
of the co-heirefles of the earl of Buchan, he ſucceeded to a ſhare of the large poſ- 
ſeſſions of that family, the earl's mother being one of the co-heireſſes of the earl 

of Wincheſter. The earl of Athol married lord Henry's daughter, and had ver 
opulent eſtates, and connections of the firſt conſequence, in England. A ſecret 
defire to revenge the blood of Cummin, and recover his eſtates, apparently influ- 
enced their future conduct. A full relation of the enterprize which thoſe partiſans 
projected, and put in execution, would be tedious and impertinent; it muſt ſuffice 
to ſay, the king of England publicly declared his diſapprobation of hoſtile mea- 
ſures; and, when in open violation of the peace the confederates made a deſcent 
on Scotland, and in a ſeries of victories gained an amazing progreſs in the coun- 
try, he cauſed the eſtates of lord Henry Beaumont to be confiſcated. But their 
ſucceſſes, in a little time, aſſumed a countenance of the utmoſt importance; and 
the king, by the advice of his parliament, levied an army to move to the borders, 
there to act as occaſion might call, for which the neceſſary ſupplies were granted. 
Whatever might be the king's private ſentiments in the beginning of this affair, is 
hard to develope ; but certain it is his ambition was now rouſed ; the ſpirit of his 
grandſire ſeized his boſom ; he ſhook off the principles of public faith and recti- 
tude, for the promiſed glories of conqueſt, and a bloody war ſucceeded. Edward 
Baliol, who joined the invaders, and whoſe right to the crown they made their 
pretext for acts of hoſtility, to cover their baſer principles, now aſſumed the title 
of king of Scotland, and entered into certain conventions with king Edward. Soon 
afterwards a parliament was aſſembled at York, where envoys appeared both from 
David Brus and Edward Baliol, when the conduct of the crown of England to- 
wards the contending parties, and the ſtates of Scotland, were deliberated upon, 
but no abſolute reſolution was formed. In the mean time it was thought expedi- 
ent to treat with the guardians and nobles of David's party; to whom it was pro- 
poſed that he ſhould do homage for his crown, and reſtore Berwick. Whether the 
court of Brus diſcovered the duplicity which darkens this part of the hiſtory, is un- 
certain; but the propoſitions were rejected with diſdain. Perhaps much of the 
ſpirit which the Scots diſplayed on this occaſion, was owing to the misfortune 
which beſel Baliol, who, being ſurpriſed in his quarters, eſcaped with great hazard 
of life into England, (half naked, on a horſe without a ſaddle), over Solway frith. 
King Edward's ſoul had kindled with a flame not to be extinguiſhed: His ambi- 
tion was wakened with flattering hopes, and it was not ſuited to the habit of his 
mind to relinquiſh any favourite determination for one unpropitious circumſtance, 
Ihe year 1333 was uſhered in by hoſtilities committed reciprocally by both nations, 
| ſupported 
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ſupported by the determination of each ſtate. Edward, to palliate his conduct, 
claimed to have received the aggreſſion from the Scots. The Engliſh army was 
commanded to aſſemble at Newcaſtle on Trinity Sunday, and the military opera- 
tions were opened by the ſiege of Berwick. The king of England, animated with 
all the ardour of an heroic mind, the fire of youth, and high ambition for the 
lory of arms, haſtened to the ſcene of action. He was at Durham on the 1ſt of 
April, and there received Murray the guardian of Scotland, who was taken at Rox- 
burg, but would not acknowledge himſelf priſoner to any but the king. The ſiege 
was tedious, and wearied the patience of king Edward ſo much, that whilſt the 
approaches proceeded in a regular mode, with a detachment of the army he ſtorm- 
ed and took the Caſtle of Edinburgh, and penetrated Scotland as far as Scone, 
Dundee, and the neighbourhood of Dumbarton; and then returned before Ber- 
wick, which {till held out. The Scots levied a powerful army to relieve this im- 
ortant place, and the famous victory of Hallidon-hill “ enſued, on the 18th day 
of July 1333; after which Berwick was immediately ſurrendered to Edward's 
triumphant army. And Baliol, with a body of choice troops, fluſhed with ſuc— 
ceſs, entered and reduced Scotland, and obliged David Brus to ſave himſelf by a 
haſty flight to France. | 
But to return to the affairs of this palatinate, and attend to the concluſion of 
biſhop Beaumont's epiſcopacy. His intereſt was powerful; but, throughout the 
whole of his life, he appears to be in himſelf a very inſignificant character, both 
in church and ſtate. Soon after the acceſſion of Edward the Third, he proſecu— 
ted his claim to the forfeited lands which Edward I. had ſevered from the palati- 
nate; in which ſuit, the parliament, held in the firſt year of the reign, adjudged, 
That the biſhop of Durham, within the liberties of his palatinate, was intitled to 
the forfeitures of war, in like manner as the king is intitled out of thoſe liberties. 
Ihe biſhop proceeded by petition in the parliament at Weſtminſter, before the 
king and council; ſetting forth, that he and his predeceſſors, time beyond me- 
mory, had jura regalia inter aquas de Tine et Teeſe, et in Norhamſhire et Bedling- 
tonſhire in com. Northumbrie, et eadem jura regalia per ſe et miniſtros ſuos propriss ibi- 
dem exercuerunt et de omnibus et ſingulis infra aquas predict. et in pred. licis emergen. 
per ſe et miniſtros ſuos juſticiam fecerint : Traverſing that the king or his miniſters 
mtermeddle there but in default of doing juſtice : And ſetting forth, that he ought 
to have forfeitures of war there; and that his predeceſſor, biſhop Bek, having 
cauſed Barnard Caſtle, upon the forfeiture of John de Baliol, and the manor of 
Hert and Hertneſs, upon the forfeiture of Robert Brus, to be ſeized, he held 
them peaceably for a time, until Edward I. cauſed him to be removed {ine judicio 
ih non vocato, pretending, that forfeitures there, as well as elſewhere, belonged 
to him; notwithſtanding the charter made by Henry III. A“ 51. (1267) about 
Greatham, and therein recited ; and ſetting forth, that he could not have juſtice 
done him in ſeveral parliaments of Edward Il. Whereupon the anſwers to divers 
ot the biſhop's petitions in that parliament, which were found, with other memo— 


* For a full account of this battle and ſiege, vide View of Northumberland. 
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randums touching the matter, in the king's treaſury and chancery, being examin-. 
ed, and nothing found therein to exclude the biſhop from having relief, the fol- 
lowing judgment was given: Concordatum eft per nos et totum concilium noſtrum in 
dicto parliamento ngſtro quod predictus epiſcopus habeat libertatem ſuam de hujuſmodi 
forisfafluris juxta tenorem et effettum carte prædict. Proavi ne/tri. Intentionis tamen 
notre et concilii n'ri non exiſtit, quod aliqui qui terras ſeu ten. de huguſmodi forisfatu 
rts ex concęſſione progenitor. noſtrorum jam tenent de eiſdem terris et ten. abſque reſpon- 
fione amoveantur. The king's writ then iſſued, dated 1 5th February, 1 K. Edw. III. 
1328, reciting the petition and judgment directed to Robert de Inſula, then keep. 
er of the forteited lands and tenements, commanding him, Sued de terris et tene. 
mentis infra &patus libertatem predict. et in præcdictis locis de Norhamfhire et Bedling- 
tonſpire in manu naſtra et in cuſtadia wveſtra per forisfatturam guerre exiſten. manum nof- 
tram amoventes vos de eiſdem ulterius non intromittatis, The like writ was directed to 
Willo de Denn firmario quorundam terr. et ten. regi forisfa&t. in Bedlyngtonſhire et Si. 
monai de Grymeſby tunc eſcaetori ultra Trentam. A writ dated the 24th Feb. was 
directed, Con/tabular. Caſtri de Caſtro Barnardi, reciting the above judgment, and 
commanding him, quod de aliquibus juriſdictionem regalem infra epiſcopatum prædictum 
emergen. de cetero nullatenus intromittat. nec officium ibidem in aliquo exerceat. And a 
ſimilar writ was directed, Ballivo de Hert et Herineſs. 

Complete juſtice not having been derived from the foregoing proceedings, the 
biſhop exhibited another petition to the king and council in parliament, ſetting 
forth, that forfeitures of war had been adjudged to him in former parliaments, as 
the right of his church, and of his predeceſſors; and that thereupon writs had 
been awarded cu/todibus terrarum forisfatt. infra regalem libertatem ipſius &pi, quod 

1anum regium inde amoveant : And ſtating, that Barnard Caſtle, the manor of 
Gainford, and other the late earl of Warwick's lands, and Hert and Hertneſs, 
which were Roger de Clifford's, and forfeited by John de Baliol and Robert de 
Brus, were detained in the king's hands, as if, by reaſon of that forfeiture, the 
king might uſe his prerogative within the liberty of Durham as elſewhere within 
his kingdom, que quidem prerogativa ad ipſum epiſcopum infra libertatem prædictan 
»crtinet ficut dicet ; and praying, that the king would command the keepers of the 
ſaid lands, quod manum regiam de terris illis ficut de aliis amoveant, and ſuffer him to 
uſe and enjoy his ſaid liberty, ubi breve regis de jure currere non debet *, nec rex ibi- 
dem terram ſeiſire debet. It being adjudged by the king and council then in parlia- 
ment, that the biſhop ſhould have his royal liberty as was granted in the 511t year 
of Henry III. (1267), it was agreed, quod rex amoveat manum, from what he held 
by reaſon of his royal juriſdiction, and ſhould alſo withdraw his miniſters admi- 
niſtring in the king's ſtead there. A writ was granted, de confilio, upon the peti- 
tion dated at Durham the 15th day of July 1327, and directed to Roger Mortimer 
governor of Barnard Caſtle, ſtating the laſt petition, and that the king was willing 
the agreement thereupon ſhould be performed; commands, that the royal autho- 


*The true meaning of breve domi ni rezis non currit is, that the court of king's bench cannot write directly 
to the ſheriff, as they do in other caſes. Vide Chapman and Maddiſon, paſc. 11 Geo. II. K. B. 2. Strange. 
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rity, from whatſoever was held by virtue of royal juriſdiction, and in the cuſtody 
of the ſaid Roger Mortimer, or any other officers of the crown, ſerving within 
the liberties of the palatinate, ſhould be withdrawn “. ; 

Theſe proceedings do not particularly ſpecify Keverſton, which was forfeited by 
Seaton, and granted to Hethpole. It appears, that after the death of Clifford, 
Hert and Hertneſs, or Hartlepool, in the 15th year of Edward II. (1322), were 

anted by the king to the earl of Richmond. But, be that as it may, by the 
7 ecgoing determinations and royal mandates, the whole were now reſtored to the 
See, Grayſtanes ſays, the ſuit was proſecuted againſt the earl of Warwick and 
lord Clifford; which is an error the records perfectly refute +. 


* Rymer's Fœdera, vol. iv. p. 297. clauf. 1 Edw. III. p. 2. m. 20. A. D. 1327. 


Rex dileo et fideli ſuo Rogero de Mortuo- Mari cuſtodi caſtri Bernardi, ac aliorum terrarum et tenemento- 
rum quæ fuerunt Guidonis de Bello-Campo quondam comitis Warrwici defuncti, qui de domino Ed. nuper 
rege Angliz patre noſtro tenuit in capite infra libertatem epiſcopatus Dunolmenſis vel ejus locum tenenti, 
ſalutem. Petitio venerabilis patris, Lodowici (Beaumont) epifcopi dicti loci, coram nobis et concilio noſtro 
in ultimo parliamento noſtro apud Weſtmonaſterium tento, exhibita, continebat ut, Cum in parliamento 
prædicto forisfacturæ guerræ eidem epiſcopo ut jus eccleſiæ ſuæ prædictæ et prædeceſſori ſuo in aliis parlia- 
mentis fuiſſent adjudicatz z et ſuper hoc, brevia noſtra facta fuerint cuſtodibus terrarum forisfactarum infra 
regalem libertatem ipſius epiſcopi, quod manum regiam inde ammoveant ; ac caſtrum prædictum, manerium 
de Geyneford et aliz terræ quz fuerunt prædicti comitis, et Hert et Hertneſs quæ fuerunt Rogeri de Clif- 
ford; Quæ quidem caſtrum, maneria, terrz et tenementa, alias forisfacta fuerunt per forisfacturam Johannis 
de Balliolo et Roberti de Brus, Et infra libertatem prædictam exiſtunt, in manu noſtra detineantur, ac fi 
nos ratione forisfacturæ prædictæ, prerogativa noſtra, infra libertatem prædictam, uti poſſemus ficut alibi 
infra regnum noſtrum; Quz quidem prærogativa ad ipſum epiſcopum infra libertatem prædictam pertinet, 
ficut dicit; Super quo nobis ſupplicavit, Ut præcipere velimus cuſtodibus terrarum prædictarum per brevia 
noſtra, quod manum regiam de terris illis ſicut de aliis ammoveant, ac prædictum epiſcopum libertate ſua 
prædicta ¶ ubi breve noſtrum de Jure currere non debet, nec nos ibidem Terram ſeifire debemus } uti et gaudere 
permittant. Nos, Pro eo quod per nos et concilium noftrum alias, in eodem parliamento confideratum 
tuit, quod idem epiſcopus hbabeat libertatem ſuam regalem, prout alias conceſſum fuit tempore domini Hen. 
quondam regis Angliz proavi noſtri; et etiam concordatum fuit ibidem, quod nos amoveamus manum noſ- 
tram de omni eo quod habemus in manu noftra ratione juriſdictionis regalis, et etiam miniſtros noſtros in re- 
gali officio miniſtrantes; Volentes quod ea, qu fic concordata ſunt effectui mancipentur, Vobis mandamus, 
quod manum noſtram de omni eo quod habemus in manu noſtra ratione juriſdictionis regalis et quæ in cuſ- 
todia veſtra exiſtunt, nec non miniſtros noſtros ſi qui fuerunt in regali officio, infra libertatem prædictam mi- 
niſtrantes, ammoveatis, ſecundum formam confiderationis et concordiz prædictarum; vos inde contra cat» 
dem conſiderationem et concordiam, nullatenus intromittentes. Intentionis tamen noſtræ ect concilii noſtri 
non exiſtit, quod aliqui qui terras ſeu tenementa de forisfacturis ex conceſſione progenitorum noſtrorum te- 
nent inde virtute conſiderationis prædictæ abſque reſponſioue, ammoveantur. Teſte rege apud Dunolm. de- 
zuinto Die Julii 1327. Per Petitionem de Concilio. 


+ A. D. 1327. x K. Edw. III. Super libertate regali Lewis Beaumont Dunelmenſis e'pi. — Rymer's 
Fœdera, v. iv. p. 297 


wins — _ Pro Thoma de Roke y.—Tbid. p. 312. 
. Abridgment, v. i. p. 199. his ſpeech to the king. 
— 1328. — De honorifice recipiendo centum per ſouas de Scotic e'pi Dunelm.— lb. 
P- 334. 


—— 1329. 3 K. Edw. III. Super diſſentionibus inter archiepiſcopum eborum et epiſcopum Duncl- 
e een Ibid, p. 405. 
— ————- Super diſſentionibus prætactis, de executione brevis de poſſe comitatus 


aſſumendo ſuperſedenda. Ibid. 
— —— — — Pro epiſcopo Dunelmenſi ſuper diſſentionibus anti dictis. Ibid. p. 406. 
— 1330. 4 K. Edw. III. D'arraiatione contra rebelles ad invadendam regnum fe parentes,—Ibid. 


P. 448. | 


For further evidence vide Monuments, p. 24.— Dugd. p. 78.— His Conſtit. MSS. fol. in Bibli Dunelm.— 
Tyrrel. Hiſt. p. 269, — Grey's M&S. 
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By the ſtatute De Prerogativa Regis, 1 7th Edward II. (1 324), touching ward. 


ſhips, an exception is made of the fee of the biſhopric of Durham between Tyne 
and Tees. | 


Biſhop Beaumont alſo had a difpute with the archbiſhop of York concerning the 
right of viſitation in the juriſdiction of Allertonſhire ; and whenever the metropo. 
litan came thither to vifit, the biſhop of Durham oppoſed him with an armed force, 
After much litigation, a compromiſe and agreement took place in the year 1330, 
and the archbiſhop appropriated the church of Leke for the maintenance of the 
biſhop's table; with the reſerve of an annual penſion to himſelf, and another to 
the chapter of York *. He proceeded at law againſt J. Darcy for the church of 
Zimondburn, but did not live to obtain a deciſion. 


; 'The 


A. D. 1328. Orta eſt difſentio inter archiepiſcopum ehor. & epiſcopum Dunelm. ſuper juriſdictione de 
Allertonſchire. Nitebatur enim archiepiſcopus locum illum viſitare; fed reſtitit ei epifcopus non ſolum in 
ecclefiis jurifdictionts ſuæ, ſed etiam in eccleſia de Allerton & cæteris ecclefiis juriſdictionis prioris & capi- 
tuli; & contra compoſitionem initiam inter archiepiſcopum & priorem & capitulum. Dixit enim epiſcopus, 
quod prior & capitulum non potuerint fine eo componere; & ideo intebatur ipſam compoſitionem infrin- 
tere, & priorem & capitulum inducere, ut fe partem fecerent cum eo contra? archiepiſcopum. At ipſi re- 
ſponderunt, quod contra factum proprium venire non potuerint. Infeſtabant ergo ſe mutuo. Archie'pus 
vifitationem ſuam petiit. Epiſcopus vero ſemper occurrebat apud Allerton cum multitudine armatorum de 
tpiſcopatu, Northumbria & Tyndal ; qui libenter ad eum veniebant, & archiepiſcopum interficere parat! 
erant, ſi veniſſet. Sed ipſe ſemper ab eis declinabat. Ipſis vero recedentibus, iterum ſuam viſitationem pe- 
tebat, & epiſcopus iterum armatos vocabat, & ſic archiepiſcopus irritabat, epiſcopumque in congregatione 
armatorum non mediocriter effundebat. Archiepiſcopus quamvis numeroſus nil effundebat; fulminabat 
etiam ſententiam excommunicationis & ſufpenſionis in epiſcopum & adhzrentes fibi. Epiſcopus vero appel- 
labat, & impetrabat, & coram delegatis litigabat primo apud Lincolniam, ſecundo apud Karleolum, tertio 
Lichefeldiz. Sed epiſcopus ſemper amplins effundebat. Allegabat epiſcopus præſcriptionem, &c. Tan- 
dem poſt multas fatigationes & expenſas, amicabiliter compoſuerunt ; fe. archiepiſcopus eccleſiam de Lek 


appropriavit menſæ epiſcopi, refervata fibi penfione annua, et capitulo Eboracenſi alia. & fic ceſſavit tem- 
peſtas illa—Rob. de Grayſtanes.— Wharton's Angl. Sac. p. 760. 


II. Compofitio inter Will'm de Melton Archiep. Eboru' & Ludovicu' Dunelm. E'pum pro Juriſdictione 
Eccl. Dun. A. D. 1330. | 


In Dei nomine, amen. Hæc indentura teſtatur, quod orta dudum diſſenſionis materia ſuper juriſdictione & 
vilitatione exercenda per archiepiſcopum eborum in ecclefiis & locis de Alvertonſchire eborum dioceſ. ac pre- 
bendis, vicariis, hoſpitalibus, monaſteriis capellis, parochiis, clero & populo eorundem, inter nos Williel- 
mum archiepiſcopum permiſſione divina ebor. Angliz primatem exparte una, & nos Ludovicum permiſſione 
ejuſdeꝰ Dunolm. Epiſcopum juriſdictionem & viſitationem in eccViis, locis, & perſonis prædictis exercen- 
tem ex altera, per compoſitionem amicabilem & pro bono pacis conquievit in hac forma videl'. quod nos Lu- 
dovicus epiſcopus Dunolm. volumus concedimus & conſentimus pro nobis & ſucceſſoribus noſtris abſq”. ta- 
men conceſſione, alfenatione, confirmatione ratificatione feu corroboratione novi tituli vel juris aut uſurpa- 
tione novæ conſuetudinis qualiicunq”, ac etiam abſꝗ' juris noſtri & alieni, fi quod alteri competat, in præ- 

miſſis, prejudicio qualicunq. quod prefatus dom. archiepiſcopus eborum ejuſq. ſucceſſores archie*pi ebor' um 
habeant & exerceant in locis & perſonis ſupra dictis, inſtitutionem deſtitutionem, ſubjectionem, reverentiam 
gc canonicam obedientiam conſuetas, pznitentiarum & aliorum ſacramentorum, quæ ab epiſcopis duntaxat 
ſunt recipienda; collationem nec non viſitationem epiicopalem, ac cognitionem correctionem reformationem 
deciſionem, terminationem & executionem omnium & ſingulorum compertorum in viſitatione hujuſmod 
ito quod per viſitationem hujuſmodi, correctionem, cognitionem et executionem viſitationi, juri ſeu juriſ- 
dictioni noſtris antiquis infra ſcriptis nullum præjudicium generetur. 

Item juriſdictionem ordinariam præter quam in articulis infra ſcriptis; et nos Willielmus archie'pus me- 
moratus volumus concedimus & confentimus pro nobis & ſuccefforibus noſtris, quod dom'. Ludovicus e'pus 
Dunolm. & ſucceſſores fui e*pi Dunolm. habeant percipiant & exerceant in locis & perſonis prænotatis viſi- 
tationem & procurationem conſuetas; viſitationi tamen epiſcopali noſtræ nec non ſucceſſorum noſtrorum ſu- 
pra dictæ nullatenus derogantes. | 

Item primarias omnium rerum matrimonialium divortialium, & aliarum quarumcunq' civilium et crimi- 
nallum ad foram eccleſiaſticum qualitercunq” ſpectantium, ac etiam cauſarum appellationum cognitiones, & 

| carum 
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The biſhop's private character is ſingular; and, by the hiſtorians who have 
mentioned him, is variouſly repreſented, and with much inconſiſtency. He was 


Rr 2 Ot 


earum decifiones diffinitiones terminationes & executiones; dum tamen criminales cauſe ad effectum con- 
rectionis & ſalutis animarum, & nominatim privationis, depoſitionis, deſtitutionis ſeu degradationis inten- 
tentur: Ita quod ſi hujuſmodi crimina per ipſum Dunolm. e'pum, & ejus ſuccetiores epos Dunolm. qui pro 
tempore fuerunt, ibidem comperiri contigerit, quæ ad hujuſmodi privationem tendant, illa archie'pi cborum 
qui pro tempore fuerint, ad effectum deſtitutionis & privationis hujuſmodi duntaxat abſq. diſlimulatione ali- 
qua, denuncient punienda. Item primarias omnium exceſſuum delictorum & criminum correctiones, refor- 
mationes & punitiones in forma præſcripta, compertis in viſitationis archic'pi Eborum duntaxat exceptis. 
Item obedientiam reverentiam ſubjectionem epiſcopalem, inductionem, receptionem, probationis teſtamen- 
toru? decedentium, conceſſionem adminiſtrationis in bonis eorum, receptionem compoti ſuper adminiſtra- 
tione ipſorum, & ab adminiſtratione abſolutionem; bonorum decedentium ab inteſtato diſpoſitionem, ac 
cuſtodiam; ac diſpoſitionem fructuum, reddituum, & proventuum beneficiorum eccleliaſticorum vacantium 
in cafibus vacationum per mortem naturalem, vel per ceſſionem, reſignationem ſeu dimiſionem beneficiato- 
rum ſpontaneas; ſequeſtrationem inſuper, cuſtodiam & debitam diſpoſitionem fructuum reddituum & pro- 
ventuum beneficiorum eccleſiaſticorum vacantium, & aliorum bonoruin quorumcunq' in aliis caſibus qua- 
tenus; ipſe & prædeceſſores ſui eas habere conſueverunt; nec non in præmiſſis juriſdictionem, cenſuram & 
cohercionem eccleſiaſticas ac cætera ad juriſdictionem ſpectantia, prout hæc præmiſſa omnia & fingula ha- 
buerunt, exercuerunt, perceperunt, & hiis uf fuerunt temporibus retro actis abſq' conceſſione, alienatione, 
confirmatione, ratificatione ſeu corroboratione novi tituli, vel juris, aut uſurpatione novæ conſuetudinis 
qualiſcung'; & præmiſſa, in caſu negligentiæ & exceſſus e' pi Dunolm & ſueceſſorum ejuſde', qui pro tem- 
pore fuerunt, ac miniftrorum ſuorum in hac parte, per archie'pum eborum, qui pro tempore fuerit, refor- 
mentur & plenius corrigantur, prout in literis bonz memoriz D'n'i Walteri dudu' ebor' archie*pi Anglia 
primatis przcedef. n'ri plenuis ordinatur, : ; 2 55 
Volumus inſuper, concedimus & conſentimns ut prius, quod de ſynodis, capitulis, ſynodaticis, denariis 
S. Petri, conſtitutionibus ſynodal. & cuſtodum ſpiritualitatis, ac officialium ac miniftrorum ordinatione & 
obſervantia, nec non de appellationibus, obedientiis, auxiliis, procurationibus, penſionibus ac cæteris one- 
ribus, in locis & perſonis ſupradictis de cætero obſervetur; prout hactenus eſt ſieri conſuetum, & in ſcriptis 
prædeceſſorum noſtrorum expreſſius continetur. Præterea cum ex parte D'n'i archie*pi eborum, officialium 
& præſidentium curiz eborum fuiſſet & fit prætenſum quod ad curiam eborum, ejus officiales, ipſiuſq' curiæ 
præſidentes, qui pro tempore fuerint, de antiqua approbata, legitime præſcripta, non variata, & obtenta 
conſuetudine pertineat, poſſeſſiones turbatas quorumcunq” e' pi aut cecl'iæ Dunolm. ſubditorum ad ſedem 
apoſtolicam appellantium ipſis reformare; appellanteſq' ad curiam eborum tuitorum in ſtatu priſtino & de- 
bito protegere & tueri, ut appellationes ſuas eo liberius proſequi valeant & finire, quodq” appellationes tui— 
torum ad ipſa' curiam eborum interjectæ, & negotia tuitor* tam e*pum Dunolm, & ipiius eccliz Dunolm 
ſubditos concernentia, ac negotia tuitor' ipſos contingentia in præfata curia eborum introduci, tractari & 
terminari debeant & conſueverant ab antiquo virtute conſuetudinis ante dictæ, inter prædictum d'n'm archic*- 
pum. & prædictæ curiæ ofhcialem ac præſidentes ex parte una, & nos Ludovicum Dun. e*pum noſtroſq mi— 
niſtros, ac eccl'iæ Dunolm ſubditos ex altera, ſuper quibuſdam modum & formam faciendi præmiſſa contin— 
gentibus, gravis fuit et eſt de novo diſſenſionis materia ſuſcitata, quæ de dicti d'ni archic'pi ct noſtri, ac ebo- 
rum et Dunolm' eccViarum capitulorum et noſtri et Dunolm' eccleſiæ ſubditorum conſenſu pariter et aſſenſu, 
premiſſo tractatu, qui requiritur in hac parte, cor quievit inſpirante d'no ſub hac forma, quod ſubditi Du- 


nolm' et cæteri in et de civitate vel dioceſ. Dunolm* quicunqꝗ' ad ſedem apoſtolicam et pro tuitione curiæ I; 
Eborum appellantes aut appellare volentes, appellationes ſuas hujuſinodi tuitor' libere interponant et profe- lf 
quantur, vicariuſq* generalis e*pi, qui pro tempore fuerit, officiales co'miſſarii et cæteri miniſtri ac fubditi li 


ecclVix Punolm' et eporum ejuſde', qui pro temp' fuerint, quicunq' mandatis curiæ Ebor'um et reſcriptis 1 
quibuſcung' in hujuſmodi appellationibus et negotiis tuitorum, ct eas aut ea qualitercunq? concernentibus 1 
pareant et obedeant reverenter, et hujuſmodi reſeripta et mandata guzcunq” auctoritate dice curiæ ipſis di- [ 
recta ſumptibus proſequentium hujuſmodi appellationes, ſcu appellantium tuitorum cxequantur juxta vim | 
formam et effectum eorundem. E'pus vero Dunolm', qui pro temp're fuerit, non impediat nec impedire 
faciat vel procuret quic quamve faciat, aut præſtet impedimentum clam vel palam nec impedientibus præſtet 
confilium, auxilium, vel favorem quominus appellare tuitore volentes libere valcant appellare, hujuſmodig' | 
appcllationes tuitoriæ et reſcripta five mandata dicta curiæ Eborum quominus debitum in omnibus ſortian— ; 
tur effectum, ſed appellationibus, refcriptis, et mandatibus hujuſmodi pareat reverenter, præaterqua' citando, 
certificando et eadem executioni demandando; nec in his tribus caſibus proxime expretiis arguatur, nec pro- 
nunciatur idem e*pus Dun qui pro temp? fucrit de contemptu. 

In cujus ret teſtimonium nos Willielmus arclicp* memoratus parti hujus indenturz penes dictum pum 
Dunotm? remanenti figillum noſtrum appoſuimus. Et nos Ludovicus e*pus Dunolm” ſupradictus parti eiut- [ 
dem indenturz pencs prefatum D'n'um archiep'um remanſuræ 6gillum noſtrum duximus apponendum. Da- 1 
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of exalted birth, was well favoured in his countenance, but crippled and lame of 
both his feet, and a miſerable figure for the pontifical dignity. He was ſtrictly 
continent, but in his other manners wholly laical. As biſhop of Durham, com- 
manding that important province, in the buſy reigns in which he preſided, he ap- 
pears in no commiſſions of conſequence ; which is a ſufficient proof of his want of 
capacity, Halt and maimed (as he was), he could not lead his own troops to the 
held, the lord Henry Beaumont being their commander when called into ſervice. 
There are initances to be collected of his imbecility of mind; and it is much to 
be doubted he had tew endowments to boaſt ; the blood of royal progenitors being 
his only honour. He ſhewed himſelf, on every occaſion, eager after riches, graſp- 
ing at gold, yet, like a child, not aſſiduous to purchaſe the toy which had his 
affections: The paſſion ſeemed totally diſſimilar in him from that which agitates 
the reſt of mankind : The love of money did not bring with it the ordinary anxie- 
ties for its attainment ; but, more than that, with his avarice he coupled a prodi- 
gality truly ſingular, inſomuch that, it is ſaid, he was frequently reproached with 
his diligence as well to accumulate as to ſquander his riches. He was particularly 
ſevere upon the convent of Durham, uſing all the devices of his reſtrained capa- 
city to ſqueeze from their coffers the money he wiſhed for. Under a colourable 
repreſentation of the impoveriſhed ſtate of his epiſcopal revenue, by the Scottiſh 
war, he obtained a bull to appropriate to himſelf a fourth part of the revenues of 
the houſe ſo long as the war ſubſiſted. He had not common gratitude ; for 
when the prior and convent were his ſureties for 3000 l. to certain merchants, 
which they bound themſelves to pay on the biſhop's default, he accounted them 
little thanks. Though the prior made him frequent preſents of horſes, and other 
things of value, he received them with an affected air of ſupercilious negligence. 
The ſpeech the hiſtorian records to be made by him, is ſufficiently expreſſive to give 
the reader a full eſtimate of the powers of his mind: Nil facitis pro me, nec ego 


faciam pro vobis; orate pro morte mea, quia dum vixero, non obtinibitis. The plain 


ſenſe of which may be deduced from the wranglings of children at play; © It you 
*« won't meddle with me, I won't meddle with you; you may with for my being 


tum quo ad nos Willielmum archie*pum prædictum in hoſpitio noſtro juxta Weſtm. undecimo kal. Feb. anno 
gratiæ 1330; et pontif. noſtri decimo quarto. 


Mandatum Archiepiſcopale Cuſtodi Spiritualitatis de Hoveden ad inquirend de Ecclia de Walkington. 


Johannes permiſſione divine Eborum archie*pus Angliæ primus dilecto in Chriſto filio cuſtodi ſpiritualitatis 
de Hoveden falutem, gratiam et benedictione*. Præſentaverunt nobis priori et conventus Dunolm' eccl'iæ 
mag' rum Johannem de Hoton capellanum ad eccleſiam de Walkyngton noſtræ dioceſ. vacantem, et ad præ- 
ſentationem ſuam ſpectantem, ut dicunt. Quocirca devotioni veſtrz mandamus quatinus facta fideli inquiſt- 
tione in pleno loci capitulo, an vacet dicta ecclefia, qualiter et a quo tempore quis vel qui ad eam debeat ſeu 
debeant præſentare, quis vel qui ultimo præſentaverat ſeu prœſentaverant ad ea'dem, quis eſt etiam, ſeu qui 
ſunt in polſeſhone præſentandi, an fit litigioſa, an fit penſionaria, quibus et in quanto, et quantum valeat 
annuatim: de meritis etiam præſentati, an fit ligitimus, et idoneus et honeſtus, an fit ligitimæ ætatis, cujus 
fit ordinis, an fit alibi beneficiatus, an aliquid obſit præſentantibus ſeu præſentato, ac de cæteris ſolitis cir- 
cumſtantiis, nobis quid ſub veſtro et teſtificantium fimul tigillis conftare faciatis diſtinctius et aperte, ita quod 
ſuper quavis defidia debeatis minime reprehendi. Bene valeto. Dat. apud Scroby quinto kal. Septembr. 
poulif, noftri auno 8%, — 1 Reg. Eccl. Dun. p. 121. 


John le Romane, A. B. 1285. — John Moreſby, 135 2.— John Kempe, 1426. 
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gone, for you'll be no better whilſt I ſtay *.” In the year 1294, he was made 
treaſurer of Saliſbury, and from thence advanced to this See. It is no wonder ſo 
truly an unlevitical figure, and a man of ſo weak a capacity, ſhould have great dif- 
ficulty in obtaining his appointment from the See of Rome. The corruption of 
the apoſtolical character, in this inſtance, carries an idea to the heart of the hiſto- 
rian, which freezes up the channels of charity. Immenſe bribes, and the intereſt 
of the powerful crowns of England and France, were combined to ſtrangle all 
true religion and virtue. What a deſpicable appearance this epiſcopal object made 
at the time of his conſecration ! He underſtood nothing of the Latin tongue, the 
hiſtorian ſays, and proves that he had not the pronunciation of a word of fix 
ſyllables ; for, when he attempted to read in public, the bull for this ſacred office, 
which he had been taught to ſpell for ſeveral days together, he could not utter it 
intelligibly ; ſo that when he came to the word metropolitice, and hammered over it 
in vain for a conſiderable time, he cried out in his mother tongue, Soit pour dict. 
Let us ſupppoſe it read.” Well might Grayſtanes (wounded for the church) 
exclaim, © the melancholy circumſtances aſtoniſhed the congregation, who, for 
6 the ſake of religion, ſecretly lamented that ſuch a wretch ſhould receive conſe- 
e cration.”” But to proceed: In going on with this inſtrument, impatient of an 
intolerable taſk, where even a fool would have bluſhed in his conſciouſneſs of in- 
capacity, when he came to the words in @nigmate, he could not proceed one jot ; 
but, with a vacant grin, which was intended to expreſs facetiouſneſs, he exclaim- 
ed, Par Saint Lewis, il weſt pas curtois qui cęſte parolle ici eſcrit ; ** By St Lewis 
* jt is not courteous that this word is written here.” Enough! Enough! 
Grayſtanes, ſpeaking of the bull for appropriation of a part of the conventual 
revenue, and another as iniquitous, ſays, Noluit ejus conſilium eis uti, This ſentence 


6 


naturally leads to a review of the badges of regality with which this palatinate was 


endowed. The records referred to before, touching reſtoration of the forfeitures 
of war, rehearſing the matter, and ſpeaking of the palatinate, ſay, © where our 
* writ of right ought not to run 4, or we make ſeizure of forfeited lands,” but 
that the biſhop have his royal franchiſe, as it was granted by Hen. III. which is 
a folemn confirmation of the fura regalia of the palatine of Durham. Speaking 


* Rob. de Grayſtanes.— Ang. Sac. p. 761. 


The circumſtance in biſhop Beaumont's character, that he was very avaricious, and at the ſame time very 
expenſive, is not an uncommon one, nor is it difficult of obſervation. It occurs fo evidently with rep: d 
to ſome perſons, that it cannot well eſcape any attentive mind. Hence I have often imagined, that there is 
not that great merit, in point of penetration and acuteneſs, which hath ſomctimes been aſcribed to the a/ie-4 
appetens, ſui profuſus, of Salluſt. The character of Catiline is, indeed, finely drawn, and the particular ex- 
preſſion is juſt, pictureſque, and beautiful; but the thought is obvious. Salluſt could not avoid it ig his de- 
lineation of that famous conſpirator; nor did it eſcape the notice of Cicero, who, in his admirable dctcrip- 
tion d this incendiary, in his oration for Czlius, ſays, Ss in rapacitate avarior ? Quis in largitione ct 
Robert de Grayſtanes, though neither a Cicero nor a Salluſt, could perceive the union of covetouſneis ana 
extravagance in biſhop Beaumont. In certain characters, the connection between profuſion and avarice i» 
apparent and unavoidable z for the ſame diſpofition which leads them to expenſive pleaſures, will urge ther: 


to the moſt rapacious meaſures, in order to furniſh the means of gratifying their paſſions, — Kippis's new: 


edit. Biogr. Brit. v. ii. p. 86. 
+ Vide preceding record, the note to p. 272. 
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of the palatine powers, the biſhop had anciently his thanes, and afterwards his 
barons, who held of him by knight's ſervice ; and that, on public occaſions, when 
his province was in danger, he called them together, the Editor of Camden fays, 
in the nature of a parliament, to adviſe and aſſiſt him with their perſons, depend. 
ents, and money, for the public ſervice, either at home or abroad. But the fore. 
going is the firſt inſtance that has occurred of the interpoſition of the bithop's 
council in any public matter. Near the cloſe of life, the biſhop was about to ap- 
propriate the church of Elwick to the convent, but died before it was effected. He 
gave to them a moiety of Edmundbyers. He built a kitchen, and alſo a ſpacious 
and complete hall and chapel at Middleham, but did not hve to ſee them finiſhed *, 
He is faid to have rebuilt the walls of Durham, which were much gone to decay, 
It is not improbable he was led to this important work by the proceſs of Edw. II. 
before noted, in which he was reproached for neglecting the defence of his pro- 
vince. He died ſuddenly at Brantingham, in the dioceſe of York, on the 24th 
day of September, A. D. 1333, having fat fifteen years. He was interred near 
the high altar in the cathedral church at Durham, having in his lifetime prepared 
his tomb-ſtone, highly ornamented with his effigy in braſs, and, round him, the 
portraitures of the twelve apoſtles, inſcribed with an epitaph, expreſſive of all the 
merit he had in lite : | 


De Bello⸗monte jacet hic Luvovicus humatus, 
Nobtlis er-fonte regum, Comitumque creatus. 


Mr Noble ſays, This prelate copied the example of 

* biſhop Bek in putting his family arms upon his money, 
* which were as in the margin. His pennies are known, 
“ therefore, by having, in the place where the mint 
mark was afterwards affixed, either a lion rampant 
„ only, or with a fleur de lis on one or both ſides of the 
„ lon. The legends on the obverſe are, EDWA. or 
„ EDWAR. R. ANGL. DNS. HYB. On the re- 
& verſe, they read CIVITAS DUNELM ; and, pro- 
bf e bably, ſome have the name of the city of Durham 
© wrote otherwiſe, as, during this and the preceding. reign, we have upon wy 
| © reverie 


* Angla Sacra, p. 761. 


+ In Browne Willis's Cathedrals, we have it thus: | 


In Gallia natus, 

«© De Bellomonte, jacet hie Ludovicus humatus, 
„Nobilis ex fonte regum comitumque creatus ; 

% Preſul in hac ſede Cæli letetur in Ede. 

« Pretcricus ſiſte memorans quantus fuit iſte, 

& Celo quam dignus, juſtus, pius atque benignus; 
« Dapſilis ac hilaris inimicus femper avaris.“ 


Over his head was this, on a ſcroll : | 


e Credo quod Redemptor meus vivit, qui in noviſſimo die me reſuſcitabit ad vitam eternam; & in carne 
© mea videbo Deum ſalvatorem meum.?*? 1 | 5 ; 
| n 
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« reverſe of the Durham pennies, DURELIE, DUREME, DURREM, and 
« DUNELME ; and, upon thoſe of K. Hen. III. DUR. and DUNOL.” 

« It appears that money was coined both by the king“ and the palatines, in the 
« city of Durham, in this reign, as well as of thofe of his father and grandfa- 
« ther. In this, probably, a great deal of money iſſued from the biſhop's mint; 
« for Mr Leake informs us, that, beſides the king*s mints, the charter mints contri- 
« buted not a little to anſwer the public occaſions F As the biſhop lived ſeveral years 
after the depoſition of K. Edw. II. it is poſſible he might coin money in the 
« reign of his ſucceſſor, which, ſhould any ever be diſcovered, will moſt probably 
« be diſtinguiſhed by the king's name in the legend on the obverſe, reading LED- 
« WARDUS |}.” | 


In the 12th year of K. Edw. II. A. D. 1319, a writ ifſued to the barons of the 
exchequer, ſetting forth, that the king's money, minted in his mints of the 


biſhopric of Durham, &c. had not been aſſayed and tried, and commanding them 
to cauſe the ſame to be done ||. 


And this on his breaſt : 
© Repoſita eſt hec ſpes in ſinu meo Domine miſerere.“ 


And on his right and left hands, theſe two verſes ; 


& Confors fit Sanctis Lodovicus in arce tonantis, 
« Spiritus ad Chriſtum qui ſanguine liberat ipſum.” 


* King Edward III. + Leake, p. gr. 


+ The See vacant —Adam de Brome Temporal Chancellor. Oc. 12 Oct. 1316 :—Probably a falſe date 
Vide Newcourt, v. i. p. 628, Ubi mult ſunt videnda. Hiſt. of Norfolk, p. 787. A tree chapel in Wigton 
town. 


leford, clerk, deceaſed, held by the grant of K. Edw. I. and which was belonging to the king, as guardian 
to the heir of Drogo de Merlaw ; and this was called The Chapel of Buttehaut, and had a portion of 1008. 
out of the tectory of Wighton. | 


Lewis Beaumont, biſhop :—Leave of election, rgth Oct. 1317; conſecrated 26th March 1318; tempora- 
| lities reſtored, 4th May 1318; ob. 22d or 28th September 1333. 


Officers of the See during the Time of Biſhop Beaumont. 


Juſtices of Aſſize,—Rob. de Brampton, Odo de Boughs, and Richard de Stanlaw.——Rymer, tom. iv. 
: p. 475.— Collins's Peerage. —W. H. 
High Sheriffs, —Nich. de Sutton: Oc. on Saturday in Paſſion week, the zd of Lewis, 1320. Oc. 
again, 6th Lewis. | 
John de Hamby, or Haneby :—Oc. die Lunæ p't f'm S. Lucie Virgo. A. 107 
John de Eggiſclive. 
Will. Browere. Vic. Lodovici nup' e'pi prædec. n'ri f. in Rot. Bury: 
Temporal Chancellor, — Nich'us Gategang, cl'icus.— Grey's MSS, 
Seneſchals, —Rich. Marmaduke.—E. Catal. Biblioth. Harl. No. 1808. 
A® 1318, occiſus p' d num Rob. de Neville cognatum ſuum, c-. 
D'n's — de Crumpton. —E. Copyhold B. of Hatfield, marked with the letter A 
on the back, p. 4- Pl. Hal. apud Stokton die Sabati, p. feſt? S. Margarete. V. 


A? Thome, 4to. (Jul, 1349). Theſe words follow: Temp'e D'u'i de Crump- 
ton, Seneſc. 


Tho. Surtays, knt.—Oc. in vigilia S'cti Hilarii, rzth Jan. 1331. Randal's MSS. 


Baronibus per regem. Quia moneta regis de cuneis ſuis in epiſcopatu Dunelmenſi, &c. tempore d'ni 
Edw. quondam regis Angliæ patris ſui, ſeu ſuo, aſſayata non extilit, ſeu temptata, unde plurimum ad mira 
tur. Mandat baronibus quod monetam ſuam, in dictis duobus locis modo debito aſſayare & temptare, & 
ulterius inde fieri faciant, prout juſtum fuerit in hac parte, & alias ſieri conſuevit. Teſt. rege apud Ebo- 
racum zo die Nov. A“ 13%, Per conſilium. Hil. Brev. 12 K. Edw. II. Rot. 79.—— Madox's Hiſt. Exche-- 
quer, 4to. v. i. p. 292. 

Galfrid 


Aug. 18. 1322, K. Edw. II. gave to A. de Brome, his clerk, certain ſeparate tithes which Jeſſrey de Wel- 
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Galfrid de Burdon, who was elected prior in the year 1313, reſigned in the 
vcar 1332, having aſſigned to him for maintenance the cell of Weremouth, with 
the tithes of that vill, and of Fullwell. William de Giſburn was elected prior on 
his reſignation, but renounced the fame ; on which William de Contoun ſucceed- 
cd, and died in the year 1342. 

Licence having been obtained for the election of a prelate, the convent dele- 
cated a certain number of the fraternity for making choice of a proper perſon to 
jill the See; who, on the 15th day of October, nominated Robert de Grayſtanes, 
the author to whole writings ſuch frequent recourſe has been had in this narrative, 
who had the degree of Doctor of Divinity, and was then ſub-prior of Durham“. 
He was unanimouſly approved by the convent, and received the metropolitan's let- 
ters proclamatory accordingly. On his application to the king for the royal aſ- 
ſent, he was told by his majeſty, that he underſtood the pope had ordained Richard 
de Bury, his domeſtic chaplain, to the biſhopric of Durham ; that he was ve 
unwilling to give offence to the ſovereign pontiff, and therefore could not aſſent to 
his election. It appeared, that the king had not only applied to the pope in Bury's 
favour, but alſo wrote to the convent to requeſt his election. The biſhop ele& 
returned to York, where, after having held a conſultation with the canons of the 
church there, and having obtained conſent from the prior and convent of Durham, 
notwithſtanding the refuſal of the royal aſſent, he ſays himſelf he received confirma- 
tion on the 4th of the ides of December; but Wharton, in his notes, on the 1oth 
of November, in the church of St Mary's at York; and on Sunday following, 
being the 8th of the kalends of December, or, according to Wharton, on the 14th 
day of November, he was conſecrated in the chapel of the archbiſhop's palace, by 
the archbiſhop, the biſhops of Carliſle and Armagh aſſiſting at the ceremony; and, 
on the Sunday following, he was enthroned at Durham. Having profeſſed obedi- 
ence, as uſual, he applied to the king for reſtitution of the temporalities ; but he 
was refuſed admittance to the preſence, receiving a meſlage by the treaſurer, that 
as it was not cuſtomary in England for any biſhop to receive conſecration, or be 
confirmed without the royal aflent, in a matter ſo unprecedented, and of ſuch 
conſequence, he would give no anſwer without being fully adviſed therein, and 
therefore would lay it before his next parliament. Soon afterwards, 
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came to Durham, bearing the pope's bull, the royal letters of confirmation, and 
due procels for reſtitution of the temporalities, and was immediately received. 
The archbiſhop of York, having had an inſpection of thoſe inſtruments, wrote to 
the clergy and people of Durham, that they ſhould pay obedience to the nomi— 
nee. The Melton Regiſter ſays, he confeſſed the conſecration of Grayſtanes was 
performed in perfect ignorance of the pope's appointment. Biſhop Bury's nomi- 
nation bore date the 14th day of October, A. D. 1333; he was conſecrated the 


* Rob, de Gray ſtanes.— Ang. Sac. p. 762. 


19th 
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igth day of December following; was inſtalled, by proxy, on the 1oth day of 
January 1334, and enthroned, in proper perſon, the 5th day of June following. 
He made profeſſion of obedience on the 12th day of February, A. D. 1337. The 
convent did not think it expedient to litigate this matter, notwithſtanding many 
favourable circumſtances appeared on Grayſtanes' behalf, as the grievous expences 
attending ſuch a ſuit did not then befit the exhauſted ſtate of the conventual trea- 
ſury, drained as it was by the injuries and loſſes ſuſtained by the Scottiſh war; fo 
that they thought it more prudent, in this inſtance, to ſubmit to the higher pow- 
ers implicitly, than contend againſt an influence which promiſed to overthrow 
the juſteſt pretenſions they could plead “. 

The learned monk did not ſubmit with that religious reſignation one would have 
expected from a man of ſuch an enlarged mind, and extenſive underſtanding. The 
bane of ambition had long diſturbed the tranquillity of the cloiſter ; and deſire of 
greatnels been habited with the humble attire of the cowl. The anxiety of mind, 
derived from diſappointed hopes, brought this valuable man to a haſty diſſolu— 
tion f. Religion, virtue, learning, vows of ſelf-denial, and reſiſtance of the 
paſſions, could not ſhield him from the ſame venom which poiſons the felicity of 
thoſe without the doors of the convent. 

The biſhop was born in or near Edmundſbury in Suffolk, in the year 1281, gth 
Edward I. and was known more publicly from the place of his birth, than the fa- 
mily name of Aungerville. His father, Sir Richard Aungerville, knight, dying 
whilſt he was young, his uncle John de Willoughby, a prieſt, took the charge of 
his education; and after he was ſufficiently inſtructed at a grammar ſchool, ſent 
him to finiſh his ſtudies at Oxford, where he made a diſtinguiſhed progreſs in phi- 
loſophy and divinity, and gained great eſteem for his learning and exemplary life f. 
When he left Oxford he became a Benedictine monk at Durham; and, ſoon after, 
from the public character he had, for virtues as well as erudition, he was made 
preceptor to prince Edward, afterwards Edward III. In 1325, being treaſurer of 
Guienne, when the queen refuſed to return to England, on account of the bane- 
ful influence of the De Spencers, he ſupported her and the prince with large ſums 
of money out of that exchequer, for which being queſtioned by ſome of the king's 
partizans, it became neceſſary to his ſafety to abſcond. He fled to Paris, and, be- 
ing purſued by the King's lieutenant with an armed party, narrowly eſcaped, 
and concealed himſelf for ſeven days in the tower of the church of the Friers Mi. 
nores ||. When Edward the Third came to the crown, he loaded his preceptor 
with honours and preferments. He at firſt made him his cofferer, then treafurer 
of the wardrobe, archdeacon of Northampton, prebendary of Lincoln, Sarum 


* Rob. de Grayſtanes.— Ang. Sac. p. 763. 


+ He was buried in the Chapter-houſe, with this inſcription : 


De Grapſtanes natus, jacet hic Robertus humatus, 
Legibus armatus rogo ſit ſanttis ſociatus. 


J Biog. Brit. new edit. v. i. p. 270. {i Tbid. 
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and Litchfield ; afterwards, keeper of the privy ſeal, which latter office he held 
five years, and was in that time ſent twice ambaſſador to the pope. On the firſt 
audience he was received with the favour due to his diftinguithed learning and 
virtues. He was appointed firſt chaplain of the pope's chapel, and was preſented 
with a rochet in the place of a bull for the firſt vacant biſhopric in England. At 
that time he poſſeſſed Engliſh benefices to the value of 5000 marks a year. On 
the ſecond audience, he had certain powers granted him touching the promotion 
of clerks, and was allowed, whenever he approached the preſence of the pope or 
cardinals, to be attended with twenty clerks, dreſſed in uniform veſtments, and 
36 eſquires, alſo in uniform. On his return from this fecond embaſſy, he was in- 
formed whilſt in France of the death of biſhop Beaumont, and of the king's let- 
ters to the See of Rome for his promotion to the biſhopric ; at which, it is ſaid, 
he was much grieved; and when William de Tykell, rector of Stanhope, men- 
tioned his ſending letters to the cardinals, and others, in his intereſt, to obtain 
the vacant biſhopric, he anſwered with warmth, that he would never conſent to 
any ſuch applications for this or any other See. In 14333 he was promoted to the 
deanry of Wells, and, as mentioned before, in the fame year, appointed biſhop 
of Durham. He was conſecrated on Sunday preceding the birth-day of his 46th 
year, 4 John Stratford archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the abbey of the black ca- 
uons of Ceertſey in Surrey. He was ſoon afterwards enthroned at Durham, on 
which occaſion he made a grand feſtival, and entertained, in the hall of his palace 
at Durham, the king and queen of England, the queen-dowager of England, the 
king of Scotland, the two metropolitans, and five other biſhops, ſeven earls, 
with their ladies, all the nobility north of Trent, with a vaſt concourſe of knights, 
eſquires, and other people of diſtinction, among whom were many abbots, priors, 
and other religious; alſo an infinite multitude of the commonalty were en- 
tertained “. The next year he was appointed high chancellor, and, in 1336, 
treaſurer of England. | | 

Amidft all the confuſion of the war with Scotland, our biſhop is not named. 
Various were the events which attended the military operations of both nations, 
and the borders were imbrued in blood : But the biſhop's charatter was not mili- 
tary : He was not at the head of his provincial troops, but ſerved more eſſentially 
in the cabinet. Edward Baliol was raiſed to the throne of Scotland, but it was 
an exaltation coupled with a vaſſalage, which ſoon grew intolerable. The Engliſh 
lords who had poſſeſſions in Scotland, in conſequence of the conceſſions made on 
Baliol's acceſſion, ſoon aſſumed an arrogance not to be endured ; and the new 
ſettlement was very early thrown into diſtraction ; on which Brus's party again ap- 
peared in great force in various parts of the kingdom. Whilſt matters were in 
this troubled ſtate in the north, the biſhop of Durkam, with the biſhop of Win- 
cheer, were ſent ambaſſadors to the king of France, to treat about a croiſade, 
ther. in agitation, and which was promoted ſome time before by pope Benedict; 
and allo to treat of peace between England and Scotland. But hoſtilities were 


* Ang. Sac. p. 765.—Biog. Brit. v. i. p. 370. 
| not 
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not ſuſpended. The war was proſecuted the following year, and many advantages 
were gained againſt Baliol's party. In the year 1338, the biſhop of Durham was 
twice on embaſſy to France, but without effecting the terms of peace he was ſent to 
obtain. In this year the king paſſed over to the continent, with a large armament, 
to obtain redreſs of injuries by force of arms; and in his abſence the war with 
Scotland was feebly maintained. He did not return to England till the year 1340. 
In this year the Scottiſh army advanced to the environs of Durham, marking their 
rogreſs with the uſual depredations and ruin. A truce was made with France, in 
which Scotland, as an ally, was included, which put an end to the raging of the 
border war for ſome time; and a ſecond truce with the Scots ſucceeding, it was 
not till after the return of David Bruce and his queen to Scotland from their exile, 
in the year 1342, that hoſtilities were renewed. In the laſt truce, the bithop of 
Durham was joined in commiſhon with Henry of Lancaſter, the earl of Derby, 
and others, dated 3d April“. From the authority of Froiflard, 1. i. c. 75. the 
author of the Border Hiſtory has faid, that David's reſentment of his own grie- 
« vous treatment, joined to the bitter complaints made by his ſubjects of their ſuf- 
ce ferings from the Engliſh, prompted him to engage without delay in the work of 
« ſeeking revenge, and obtaining repriſals for paſt lofles and injuries. His ſub- 
« jets fondly flocking around his ſtandard, he ſet out from Perth at the head of 


* Rymer, tom. v. p. 306. 


A. D. 1331. 5 K. Edw. III. Ad regem Scotie de epiſcopo Dunelmenſi non inquietando——Rymer's Fœ- 
; v. iv. p. 499. 
— 1333. 12 K. Edw. III. De palliie Dunelmenſis epiſcopi ad partes tranſmarinus.— Ib. vol. v. p. 58. 
| | De protectione R. epiſcopo Dunelmenſi ad partes tranſmarinas.— Ibid. 
— 71340, 14 K. Edw. III. Super preſentatione ad prioratum de Coldingham. ——Tbid. p. 165. 
De publicando impreſſiones figillorum. — Ibid. p. 170. 

De libertate epiſcopi Dunelm. conſervanda illœſa.——Ibid. p. 178. 

—— 1341; 15 K. Edw. III. Pro E. rege Scotiz, de arraiatione facienda.— Ibid, p. 278. 
h Conſimile mandatum epiſcopo Dunelmenſi. Ibid. p. 279: 


Pro epiſcopo (R. Bury) Dunelmenſi indempnitate.——Tbid. p. 295. 
— 1343. 17 K. Edw. III. Will. de Killdeſby Yres regis de protectione prebenda quam habet eccVie de 
3 | . Derlyngton.——lbid. p. 363- 
Bulla ſuper redditibus eccleſiæ de Haughton infra Dunelm. dioceſ. in diſpo- 
nendis, — Ibid. p. 391. 
A. D. 1338. 12 K. Edw. III. Syll. 25. Ad ep'm Dunolm. de ſcrutinio pro Lanis ocultis. Ne ys, 76. 
; Syllabus, &c. Capitula Actorum Dat. reg. Edw. II.— Rymer, vol. iii. 


Pro epiſcopo Dunolm. de parco fracto inquirendo. No. 69.—Rym. v. iv. 
— 1341. 15 K. Edw. III. 30. Pro epiſcopo Dunolm. de exoneratione. No. 87. 
| Concordia inter regem & epiſcopura Dunolm. quod fi Felones vel 
alii malefactores ex limitibus comitatum Ebor. Northumb. Cumbr. & 
Weſtmorl. in Franchefiam epiſcopatus Nunolm. fugerint vice comitibus 
vel aliis officiariis comitatum prædictorum reſignentur & fic contra. 
No. 97. -—-Rymer, vol. v. | 
-— 1343. 17 K. Edw. III. — 32. Pro epiſcopo Dunolm. audita Querela de exoneratione. No. 46. 
—— 1344. 18 K. Edw. III. — 32. Pro ep'o Dunolm. de Cuneis pro Sterlingis. No. 93. 
—ͤ—p— Pro cpo Dunolm. de Cuneis liberandis. No. 102. 
— 1345. 19 K. Edw. III. —— 33. Pro ep'o Dunolm. de temporalibus liberandis. No. 127. 
| = | 7 De ſigillo pro officio cancellarii ep. Dunolm. ſede vacante liberando. 
o. 120. | 
De debitis nuper epiſcopi Dunolm. levandis. No. 130. 
De tenentibus epiſcopatus Nunolm. exoncrandis. No. 131. 
-——-- De Cunceis electo Dunolm. I:bcrandis. No. 136.-—— Rymer, v. vi. 


8 14 2 6% nume. 


—— 1340. 14 K. Edw. III. — 27. Pro epiſcopo Dunolm. de Denariis pro expenſis folvend. No. 61. 
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* a numerous army (60,000 foot and 3000 horſe), and, entering England by the 
* eaſtern border, walted and ſpoiled, far and wide, the counties of Northumber- 
land and Durham. He laid ſiege to Newcaſtle, which was defended with ſuch 
* vigour by Sir John Neville, that he was ſoon obliged to retire from it. He 
% marched from thence to Durham, which city he beſieged and took, and there 
< gave a full vent to his revenge againſt the Engliſh, ſparing neither ſex nor age, 
„ prieſts, nor ſacred edifices. The king of England ſeems not to have expected, 
* or not to have had timely intimation of this attack of king David upon his do- 
& minions; for there was no force near the march able to reſiſt this ſudden and 
„formidable invaſion. As the Scottiſh army was returning homewards with great 
& loads of plunder, they paſſed in ſight of the Caſtle of Wark. This fortrels be- 
* Jonged at that time to the earl of Saliſbury ; his counteſs reſided in it, and his 
* brother, Sir William Montague, was governor. The indignation of the garri- 
< ſon being excited at ſeeing the ſpoils of their country carried off with impunity, 
a part of it, conſiſting of 40 horſe, with their governor at their head, ſallied 
« ſuddenly forth, and attacking the rear of the Scottiſh army, killed 200 of them, 
and carried 160 horſes, laden with booty, into the Caſtle.” The editor of that 
hiſtory, in a note, has corrected this erroneous account; “ the taking of Durham, 
and the cruelty and facrilege David committed there, muſt be a miſtake ; for, 
<« as Tyrrell obſerves, there is no mention of any thing like it, either in the Scot- 
« tiſh or Engliſh hiſtorians, in manuſcript or in print.” 

The chancery rolls of biſhop Bury being extant, and perfect, and other records 
in his time better preſerved than thoſe of any of his predeceflors, there is, in the 
Durham archives, a more perfect ſeries of acts of juriſdiction of this than of any 
preceding æra. | 

The biſhops of Durham, by their jura regalia before obſerved upon, held a court 
of wards and liveries, and had an eſcheator and feodary, until the act of parlia- 
ment, made in the 12th year of Charles II. (1661), ch. 24. took away wardſhips 
throughout the whole kingdom. Of the exerciſe of this juriſdiction, there are 
many records in our biſhop's time; of which a few are noted tor example fake “. 


It 


Diem clauſum extremum. Sched. 13. A“ 10%. oh 

Quia Steph'us fil. Willi de Camhous, qui de d'no E. tenuit in capite, diem clauſit extremu', ut ep'us ac- 
cepit, mandatu' eſt WilPo de Mordon eſcaet. in co. Dun. & Sadb'g q*d o'ia terra & ten. de quid's id. S. 
ruit ſe'itus, in d'nico ſuo ut de feodo in balliva ſua die quo obiit, fine dilaco'e capiat in manu' ip'ius d'ni 
epi & ca falvo cuſtodiri fac. donec aliud inde, &c. & p' ſacru' p' bor & legaliu', &c. & quis p*pinquor 
heres fit cjus & cuius ætatis. Dat. Dun. &c. 

| Ne fide.itate Capta.—--Sched. 19. A“ 109. f 

R. Dei gratia ep. Dun. &c. Will'o de Mordon eſc. &c. Quia accepimus p' inq. q'm p'te fieri fecim. 
quod Stephanus, &c. qui de nob. tenuit in Cap. in halliva v'ra die quo obiit unu' Mets, &c. p' S'vicium 
„eto S. ad Scacc. n'ru* t' minis co'ſuetis an' uatim ſolvend. Quodq” Alicia fil. ejuſd. Steph'i eſt her. ejus 
p'pinquor. & tat viginti & quatuor annor. cepimus fidelitat. ip'ius Alicie de Meſs'o, &c. & illa ei reddidi- 
mus, necno. ſecuritate. ab ead. de rona'bili relevio ſuo nob. ad ſc'c*m n'r'm Dun. reddendo in canc. n'ra re- 
cepimus. Et ideo vobis mandamus ꝗ'd eid Alicie p'd'cis Meſſ. &c. que occo'e m'tis p'd'ci Steph'i p'ris ful 
cepiſtis in man. n'ram plenam ſeifina. he're facias. &c. Dat. ap. Dun. &c. 

fligna. Dotem.——Sched. 19. A“ 109. a 1 

R. Dei gra. &c. Quia Margeria que fuit Ux. Joh'is Ellot de etc. de fu'cti qui de nob. tenuit in Cap. p'ſti- 

fit ſacrum in canc. n'ra qd fe n'o maritabit fine licentia vob. ma'damus q'd eid. M'gerie rationabile* dotem 


ſua? de Ob's t'ris & ten. que fuerunt p*d*ci Joh'is quo'da' viri ſui, in Balli*a v'ra die quo obiit, et que occo'e 
mis cjuſd. capta ſunt in manum n'ram jux'a extentam inde ffc*am v' alia, fi neceſſe fuerit, p' "_ _— 
# : aclend. 
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Tt has been remarked, that the biſhops of Durham had their court of chancery, 
and court of pleas, as well of the crown as of all civil rights of the ſubſects ot 
the palatinate, and all actions real, perſonal, and mixed, for lands, goods, con- 
tracts, and treſpaſſes; and all other matters ariſing within the liberties of this pro- 
vince, in which the juſtices were anciently appointed by the biſhop by com- 
miſſion in his own name, and under his own ſeal; and not under the ſtile of the 
king, as a locum tenens would have granted the fame, had he been inveſted with 
power ſo to do. All indictments within the county-palatine were anciently in the 
biſhop's ſtile, and contra pacem domini epiſc. as in the king's ſtile without the limits 
of the palatinate “. 


7 


Pardons 


faciend. ſecundu” legem & co ſuetudinem regni Angl. & n're regie lib'tatis contingentem aſũgnari faciatis. 
Et cu' illam aſlignaco'em feceritis, eam nob. ſub figillo v'ro in canc. n'ram fine dilaco's mittatis. Dat. &c. 
De cuftodia commiſſa.— Ibid. 

R. Dei gra. &c. omnes, &c. ſal. Sciatis q'd p' finem que M'geria que fuit Ux. J. Ellot fecit nobiſcn” 
com*mifimus ei cuſcodia duar. p'tin unius Meſſ. &c. que fuerunt Joh'is Ellot defu'cti qui ca tenuit de nob. 
in ca. & que 10'e minoris ætat. Joh'is fil. & he'dis p*d'ci J. E. in manu n'ra exiſtunt. he*nd cu'm o'ibus ad 
cuſtodia? illam ſpectant uſq. ad legiti'am ætat. he*dis p'd*ci una cu* maritagio ejuſd. abſq. diſp*agaco'e redd 
inde nob. &c. In cujus rei T. has Pras n'ras fieri fecimus patentes. Dat. &c 

Et mandatu' eſt Will'o de Mordon eſc. in co. Dun. & S. qd eid. M'gerie cuſtodiam p'd'cam liberet, he'nd 


in forma p' d' ca. 
| De Homagis capto. Sched. 14. A 109%. 

R. Dei gra. Vic. Norham. 8. Quia Rob. fil. & he's Rob'ti de Gray de cornal defuncti, qui de nob. te- 
nuit in ca. die obitus p'ris ſui inf*a etatem, &c. plene eſt ætatis, ſicut p* inquiſico em p' te mandate n'ro capt. 
& in canc. n' ram retornat. eſt comp'tu' cepimus homagiu” & fidelitat. ipius Rob'ti fil. Rob'ti de o'ibus t'riss 
&c. reddidimus. Et ideo vob. ma*damus q'd eid. Rob'to, &c. plena' ſeiſinam he'*re fac. ſalvo jure cujuſlibet 
Dat. Dun. p' man. R. de Calne Cl. n'ri 69 d. Aug. A'o f'ad' co. 

De Licentia Alienandi.-— Shed. 19. A“ 109. 

R. Dei gra. &c. O'ibus, &c. Sciatis q'd de gra. n'ra ſpi' ali et p' finem que? T. L. fecit nobiſcu” co'ceſſi- 
mus ct Lic. dedimus p' nob. & Succ. n'ris e*pis Dun. quantu' in nob. eſt. Hugoni Burdon, q'd ip'e de man'io 
ſuo de Yveſly cu” p'tin. qd de nob. tenetur in ca. feoffare poſſit Waltu' Waltu' Boncville, &c. he'nd & te- 
nend. ſibi & he'd. fuis de nob. & ſucc. n'ris p' d' cis p' ſ'vicia inde debit. & co ſusta imp'p'm. Et eiſd. Wal- 
t'o, &c. qd ip'i h'ita inde plena & pacitica ſeiſina dare poſſint & co'cedere man'iu' p'd'c'm cu? p'tin. p'fato- 
Hogoni He'nd & ten'end ad tota' vitam ſua' de nob. & d'cis ſucc. n'ris p' {*vicia p'd'ca ita q'd p't mortem 
ip'ius H. p'd'cam man'ium cu” p'tin. Hugoni hl. p'd'ci Hugonis & Dionyſie filie p'd*ci Thome & he*dibus de 
corpo'ibus eorundem Hugonis filii Hugonis & Dioniſie exeuntibus remaneat. tenend de nob. & ſucc. n'ris 
ſap'a d'cis p' ſ'vicia ſup'a d' ca imp*p*m tenore p' ſentiu' filit. lic. dedimus ſpi' alem. Nolentes q'd p'd'cus 
Hugo vel he'd ſui, aut p'd'ci Walt'us, &c. ſeu he'des eor. ro'e p' miſor. p' nos v' ſucc. n'ros p'd' cos juſtic. 
eſcact. vicecom. aut al. Ballios, ſeu miniſtros n'ros quoſcu'q. occo'nentur moleſtent. in aliq'o ſeu g'ventur. 
In cujus, &c. Dat. &c. 

| De finibus lewand ex licentia D'ni — Sched. 14. A? 199, 

Ric. Dei gra. D'ilcis & fid. ſuis Rob'to de Inghall & Mich'i de Presfen Juſticiariis in co. Norham aſſigna- 
tis. Sal. cu de gra? n'ra ſpi'ali co'ceſſerimus & licentia” dederimus, &c. Rob. de Maners Cliv. qd ip'e de, 
&c. Man de Beryngdon, &c. que de nob. tenentur in ca. ut dicitur feoffare poilit A de S. He*nd. & tenends 
ſibi & he'd. ſuis de nob. & ſucc. n'r's e*pis Dun. p' f*vicia, &c. Ac jam b're n'rem de co*venco'e int. ip'uꝰ 
R. de M. & p'd'cos A, &c. de cifd. man. &c. pendeat eora' vobis ad Finem inde int. eos levand. ut accepimus. 
Vobis mandamus q'd finem p'd'c'm inter p'tes p'd'cas de pred*cis, &c. cora? vob. in p'xia ſeſſione v'ra apud 
Norham ſc'd'm lege? & co'fuetudinem regni Anglie & n're regie lib'tatis levari permittas, juxta conceſſionem 
n' ra. ſuprad' cam, eo non obſtante, q'd ten. p'd' ca tenentur de nob. in capite ſieut p'd'c'm eſt. Dat. &c. 

De remittendo fine lewari. Sched. 14. A“ x. 

M'd qd d'n's e*pus de gra. ſua ſp'ali & ad requiſico'em dil'ci ſibi x'to d'ni Joh'is de Norham mo'achi ec- 
ic ſue Dun. conceſſit & licentia' dedit, &. Et ſuper hoc mandat. juſtie. in co. Norham aſhgn. qd p*mit- 
tant finem inde levari int. p'tes p*d'cas abſq” fine inde ad opus ip'ius epi capiendojuxta conceſſionem ſupra. 
d'cam. Dat. Dun. p' manu? Rob'ti de Calne, &c. —— Randal's MSS. 


* Recognics* R'adi de Newyll D*'ni de Middlebam D'no Roberto de Clifford. 


Ranulphas de Nevyll d'nus de Middleham venit hic in canc. &c. & cogwwvit ſe debere d'no Rob'to de 
Clifford, D'no Weltmerland mille libras folvend. ad f'm S'c'i Mickaclis p's futur. & niſi fecerit, co'cedit, 
7 cue d 
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Pardons were alſo granted by the biſhop and his predeceflors for felonies, out. 
lawries, and treſpaſſes, contra pacem, and -forteitures for recognizances. The 


lands, 


quod vicecom' fieri fac. & d'cus Rob. de Clifford d'nus Weſtmerland venit hie in cane. &c. &c. & cognovit 
fe debere d'no R*ado de Nevyll d'no de Midelham q*adrigertas m'cas folv. ad feſtam S. Michælis p'x futur. 
& ui fecerit, concedit, quod vic. fieri fac. Sched. 13. A 2. 

Conſtittco ad Ai ſas. 

R. Dei gra. ep. Dun. dil'co & fideli ſuo Rob. Darreyns ic. Sciatis ꝗ'd cu? conſtituerimus dil'cos & fideles 
no'ros Rob'tu' de Maners Rob'tu' de Inghall & Mich'em del Presfeu & quos eor. juſtic. n' ros ad oꝰes aſſizas, 
juratas & certificaco*es p' div'ſa br'ia n'ra in co. Norham arrannatas & arrannaud. capiend, nec non ad o'ia 
plita & querelas fi'liter p' b'via n'ra div ſa in eod. com. fum*onita & ſumꝰonend. audiend. & t'minand conſti- 
tuimus vos juitic. n'r'm ad o' es Afiifas juratas & certificaco*es p' div'ſa briia n'ra in co. p*d*co cor. ipfis Rob. 
Rob. & Mich'e ante data” p'ſentiu' arrannatas una cu? eiſd. Ro R'o & Mich'e duob's et uno eor. in p*xima 
ſeſſione apud Norham illa vice capiend. Nec non ad o'ia pli'ta & querelas ſilit p' div'ſa briia n'ra & co. 
p'd*co, &c. q*d ad o'ia p'miſſa, &c. faciend, &c. f'curi inde qd ad juttic. p'tinet ſe*d*'m legem & co ſue- 
tudb em r'ni Anglie & n'ce regie lib'tat. Salvis nobis am'ciamentis et aliis ad nos inde ſpectan. mandam. &c. 
In cujus rei, &c. Sched. 14. A“ x9. | 

| De Seffione Juſtic. Afenat. revocand. 

R. &c. diPcis, &c. Rob. de Maners, &c. juſticiar. ad aſſizas in co. Norham capiend. aſſign. S. cu? p' con- 
ſuetudine app*batam aut recordu' aliquod n'o conſtet nob. q'd juſtic. n'ri aut aliquor. p'deceſſor n*ror e' por 
Dun. in co. p'd'co te*por'ib's retroact. aſſignati p'textu aliquor. pFitoru?* pꝰ divꝰſa br'ĩa n'ra ſeu p*dec. n'ror 
p*d*cor de ten. in Halyeland p' juiticia inde facienda. aliq'o temp'e pVito aſſignarunt nec ibid. immo ex hac 
cauſa apud Norham huc uſq. acceſſerunt ac jam intelleximus, q'd vos p'textu eujuſd. aſſiſe nove diſſe ie quam 
Criſtiana, &c. de Halyeland arrainavit coram vob p' br'e n'r'm v'ſus Adomarum, &c. in br'i n'ro originali 

cor. eiſd. juſticiar, motor ſeſſionem ſuam apud Halyeland contentos de ten. in Halyeland p'tendentes tene- 
menta in Halieland alibi quam in villa p'd*ca pl' itari non deberi ſeſſionem v*ram in favorem ip'ius Chriſtiane, 
&c. p' aſſiſa p'd'ca ibid ſolumodo capienda minus p'vide aſſignaſtis, & ibid. ex hac cauſa accedere intendiſtis 
in n'ri da'mpnu' & p' judicu', ac lib'tat n're regie leſionem manifeſtam, ſup? quo q'm plurimu? admiramur 
& monemus vob. firmiter ac diſtrictius in' jugendo mandamus, * ſeſſionem v'ra apud Halyeland p' vos fic 
alſignata' fine dilon'e revocantes ad locu' aſſignatum occo'e aſſiſſe p'd'ce ibid. capiende nullatenus accedatis, 
nec quicquam, q'd ad juſticiam p'tinet ibid. facere preſumatis quod in derogaco'em lib'tat. n*re regie cedere 
valeat quovis mo. & ſiquid p' vos in hac p'te ibid fieri contigerit, nullius auctoritat adjudicamus. Dat. Dun. 
Sched. Ibid. | | 

| | Gaol Delivery. Sched. ib. 

R. Dei gra. Dilecto fi. W. de Blakyſton vic. Dun. & Sadb'g. ſ. ſciatis q'd cu' ſc'd'm co'ſuetudinem in 
n' ra regia lib'tate hactenus obtentam et app'batam vicecomites com. p' d cor qui p' temp'e fu' int ad que - 
lib't comitatu' p' ip'os tent. gaolas. Comitatuu' p'd*cor de c' tis priſonib's detent. in eiſd. jux. officii ſui de · 
ditu. deliberav' int et deliberare co'ſuev' int. Nos co ſuetudine p'd cam acceptantes et ut tua poteſtas in hac 
p'te eo majoris fit auctoritatis, co'ſtituimus te q'm diu vic. n'r fu'is, juſtic. n'ram ad gaolas Dun. et Sadb'g 
de com. in com. de p'{onibus in eis detent. exceptis hits quos p' morte ho'ts capi contigit ſec'd'm conſuetu- 
dinem p'd cam ac legem et co ſuetudinem regni Angl. delib'and. Et ideo tibi p'cipimus, q'd gaolas p'd'cas 
delib'ari fac. infra ſup. d'ca, &c. inde tam id q'd ad juftic. q'm q'd vic. ſc'd'm legem et co ſuetud. p'd'cas 
in hac p'te p'tinet faciend. Salvis n'bis am'ciame'tis et aliis ad nos inde ſpeCtantib's. In cujus, &c,— 
Sched. 17. A“ xi? E'pi. 


| De non intromittends, ——Sched. 19. A® x. | 
R. &c. W'o de Mordon eſc. &c. Cu? nos nup' c'tiorari volentes ſup? cauſa capeo'is triu Mef. Joh'is de 
 Pggiſclive cu' p'tin. in Dun. p' vos, &c. in manu” n'ram. Vob. mandav'imus q'd nos de cauſa capco'is, &c. 

ac vos, &c. q'd inveniſtis p' Inq. cora' vob. ex officio v'ro capta q d p'd'cus Joh'es edificavit meſ. p'd'ca ſup 
vaſtu' n'ru life licentia n'ra. & nos poſtmodum ad p*ſecuco'em p'd*ci Joh'is nob. ſuggerentes q'd meſſ. illa non 
edificantur ſup? vaſtum n'r'm, &c. q'd ſolum, &c. ubi me. illa jam fituantur, ſunt & ab antiquo fuerunt tria 
Burgag. que tenet'. de nob. p' f'viciu' reddendi apud le tolbuth Dun. p' Landmale q'tuor den. &c. Volantes 
:nde plenius c'tiorari aſſignavimus, &c. Rob. de Calne cancellar. n'ru, &c. ad inquirend. Ac ja' p' Inq. &c. 
fit comp'tum qd ſoluin, &c. noti fucrunt vaſt. &c. non nolentes cid. Joh'i de E. injuriam fieri in hac pte 
ma'damus vob. q'd de meſſ. p'd' cis cu* p'tin. fi p'miſſa occo'e & no alia in manu n'ra exiſtant, vos ulti'us 
non iatromittatis, Exitus, ft quos inde p'cep'itus p'fato J. de E. liberantes. Dat. Dun. &c. 

Pa, don aco adquiſc is tr'ar ine lic. Sched. x5. A“ xiv. 

R. Dei gra, &c. S. Sciatis q'4 cu' Tho. Gray defu'ctus diverſa terras & ten. qe de nob tenentur in C. ut 
VBeitur in lib'tate n'ra regia in feodo, du' vixit, adquiſiviſſet, & ta' id. Tho. q'm Tho. fil. ejus p' m'tem d cl 
o'ris ſai ea ingreſſi fuiſſent lic. aliquor. p'd'cor n'ror e'por. Dun. ſeu n'ra ſup' hiis non obtenta. Nos de gra. 
n'ra ſpi ali p'donavimus tranſgreſſiones f'cas in hac p'te & co'ceffimus, &c. q'd ip'e t'ras & ten. p'd'ca, Kc. 
n cat & tehtat ſibi & he'd fairs, &c. imp'p'm fine, &c. Dat. Dun. &c,—-Randat's MSS. D 
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lands, chattels, and effects, of perſons accountant to the biſhop, were ſeized for 
defaults; and inquiſitions were awarded touching all public treſpaſſes “. 

The biſhops, by patents, have always appointed their ſheriffs, under:ſheriffs, 
county clerk and gaoler, the clerk of the crown, and other officers within the 
palatinate f. 


Alſo 


* De Ter. Ten. Bonis & Catall gue ſuere R. de Whitparis in man. D'n'i ſeiſend. Sched. 13. A® x. 

P. Dei gra. &c. Vicecom. Dun. 8. Quia Ric'us de Whitparis capitalis foreſtarius n'r de Werdale qui in 
div ſis pecuniar. ſu' mis nob. tenetur & qui de exitibus ballive compu” ſuum non nondu' reddidit, die' clauſit 
extremum, ficut ex teſtimonio accepim. fide digno. Tibi precepimus ꝗ'd o'ia Ter. & Ten. de quibus idem 
R. fuit ſeitus in denico ſuo quecu'qu' ut de feodo die obit. ſui, ac etiam bona & catalla ſua quecu'q” in 
quorcuq? manibus inventa in ballia tua fine dilac'oe capias in man. n'ram & ea ſalvo & ſecure abſq* diſ- 
trac*coe aliqua cuſtodiri fac. Ita q'd nullus ad ea. manus aliqualiter apponat, fine mandato n'ro fp'jalr 
quouſq? de eo quod nob. in hac p'te debetur p*ut decet, & rondeatur, & aliud a nob. inde hu'cris in man- 
datis. Et hoc ficat te indempnem erga nos co*fervare volueris nullatenus omittas. Dat. Dun. &c. 

| Carta de P'don utlagar. Sched. 14. A“ x. | N 

R. Dei gra. &c. O'ib's ballivis & fidelib's ſais ad quos, &c. S. ſciatis q'd cu. Andreas de Merkyngfeid 
chiv. p' eo q'd nup' non venit cora' dil' cis & fid. n'ris Rog o de Eſsh & ſocis ſais tunc juſtic. n'ris ad qua- 

dam tranſgreſſtonem Elie, &c. P'p'fatu Andream & alios ut dicitur, illatam audiend. & t'minand. aſſign. ad 
ro'ndendu p'fatis Elie, &c. de t'ngreſſione p*d'ca in exigend poſitus fuiſſet in com. Sadberg. ad utlagand. 
& ea oce'one p't modum utlagatus, ut accepimus. Nos ad requifico'em dil'ci & fidelis n'ri Ric'i de Alde- 
burgh p*donavimus eidem Andree utlagarium figna in ipꝰ um occ'one p' miſſa fnerit p*mulgata & firma' pa- 
cem n'ram ei inde co'cedimus. Ita tamen qd ſtet recto in cur. n'ra fi p'd'ci Elias, &c. v'ſus eum loqui vo- 
lucrunt de t'ngreſſione ſup'a dicta. In cujus, &c. 

Warant diei Will. de la Pole. Ibid. 


R. Dei gra. &c. Juſtic, ſuis in co. Dun. aſſign. S. ſciatis q'd Will'us de la Pole fuit in ſ'vicio n'ro p' 


p'cept n'rum die M'curii, &c. ita q'd eo die int'efie non potuit loquele que eſt cor. vob. p' bre' n'r'm int. 
Agnete, & c. & p'fatum Will'um tenentem de q'tuor toftis, &c. in Fiſshburn. Et ideo vob. mandamus, q'd 
p'd'cus WilPus p'pter abſencia* ſuam non ponatur ad diem ulum quo ad hoc ci warrantrizamus. Dat. Dun. 
Ke. 


L'ræ de protec' core cu? clauſula conceſir. Sched. rs. Ae x19. 


Tho. Gray Miles qui in comitiva excellentiſſimi p'incipis d' ni Ed w. illuſtris regis Ang}. ad p'tes t'nſmarinas 


p'fecturus eſt, he't Pras e' pi de p'tec' oe cu* clauſula, volumus uſq* ad feſtum natalis d'ni p'x. ſutur. duratur 
p'ſentibus. Dat. Dun. &c. 


Inguifition of Trefbaſſes. Sched. 16. Ae x19. 


Ric. Dei gra. dil'cis, &. Tho. Surtays & al's ſ. ex g'vi querela Hen. Hog, accepimus, q'd cu” nos nup. 
volentes p' miniſtros n'ros de quod. certo vaſto de ſolo n'ro in Cheſtre infra metas foreſte noſtre de Haia ap- 
5 


pruari vaſtu' illud eid. Hen. p' c'tas metas & bundas foſſato includendu' & cultura”, &ec. dimiſemerimus & 
id Hen. &c. incluſerit. Rich. de Gylling, &c. ac quida' alii malefac'ores & pacis n're p'turbatores non dig- 
nantes p' petico'e ſua” nob. ſupplicare juſticia. de g' aminib's fine occo'e appruamenti p'd'ci paſſi fuerint 
hbi p* nos pꝰ'ut moris eſt fiert, immo dominu' n'r'u' regiu', &c. foſſatu'ꝰ p'd'cam apud d'ca villa de Cheſtre, 
& c. vi & armis fregerunt, &c. & al enormia ei intulerunt, in ip'ius Hen. g'ave damp' um & n'ri contemptu” 
maniſfeſtu', ac contra pacem n'ram, &c. Aſſignavimus vos, &c. ad inquirend. &c. & att eofd. t'nſgreſſionem 
& contemptum audiend. & t'minand, ſec'm legem, &c. In cujus, &c. Dat. Dun. 

Ric, Dei gra. &c. dil'cis, &c. Tho. Surtays & al's. S. Ex g'vi quereln Joh'is pr. Dun. accepimus, q'd 
WilPus de Norton & al's, ac quidam alii malefac'ores & pacis n're p'turbatores lib'am warennam ip'ius pr. 
apud Netherheworth vi & arms intraverunt & in ea fine lic. & voluntate fua fugaverunt & lepores cuniculos 
& pedices ceperunt & aſportaverunt & in Nich' um, &c. S'vientem ſuum ibid. inſultum fecerunt, &c. p' 
quod idem pr. uſum {*vientis ſui p'd'ci p' magnum tempus amiſit, &c. Aſſignavimus vos, &c. 

Et idvo vob. ma' damus q'd ad certos dies & loca quos vos, &c. ad hoc provideritis inquiſ. illain faciatis, 
&c. ut a ſalvis amerciame'tis. | 
Mandamus enim vic. n'ro p'd'ce com. Dun. &c. ſciri pot'it & inquiri. In cujus, &c. Dat. Dun. 
Þ+ Conſtitub co. Vicecom. & Eſc. Dunelm. & Sadberg. Sched. 17. A'o xi. 
LN. B. This is the oldeſt pat. of a ſheriff and eſcheator on the chancery rolls. ] 

Ric, Dei gra. O'ib's ad quos p'ſentes Pre p'ven'int S. Sciatis 9d de aviſamento conſilii n ri ordinavimus 
& conftituimus dilectu. nob. Willielmu' de Blaykeſton vicecom. & e caetore' n'rum in comitatib's Dun. & 
de g. ac cid. Will'o ofſicia p'd'ca com'ifinus exequenda, p' ut de jure, & ſe'd'm legem & co'ſuetudinem 
rei! Angliæ, & n're regie lib tatis exequi debent, totis temp'ib's retroactis exequi conſueverunt. Ita t'ris 
1d p'd'cus Will's de exitibus de officitis p'd'cis p'venientib's nob. r'ondeat, ut debebit. In cuins rei T'. has 
J tas n'ras fieri fecimus pat. qua'diu nob. placuerit duraturas. Dat. Dun. p' manus Rob'ti de Calue clerici 
n ri vigelimo ſexto die Januarii anno pontificatus n'ri undeeimo (A. D. 1344.) 


Et 
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Alfo the biſhops of Durham have uſed and enjoyed a royal juriſdiction of ad. 
miralty within the county palatine, by their commiſſions and patents appointing 
commiſſioners, a vice-admiral and other officers, conſiſtent with that privilege ; 
and have taken the profits ariſing thereby, as count palatine, as the king does in 
other parts of his realm. By the commiſſion referred to in the notes, it is ob. 
ſervable, that the trade of this country conſiſted in ſea-coal (the ancient name for 
coals ſent by ſhipping) marl, ſtones, wood and timber, iron, corn, victuals, &c. 

The biſhops of Durham had alſo the royal duty of butlerage of wines, and ul- 
nage of cloths within the ports and other places of this county palatine, and ap- 
pointed proper officers for the receipt of ſuch duties, who accounted to their ex- 
chequer for the fame ; among thoſe a guager is mentioned. 

In purſuance and by virtue of the regal authority and juriſdiction of the ſaid 
county palatine, anciently all land ſoldiers, and alſo all ſhips of war within the 
county, were arrayed, armed, and equipped, by virtue of the biſhops commiſſions, 
on receipt of the king's ſummons or mandate; they alſo ifſued precepts to levy 
money to anſwer any public exigency, as compoſitions for a truce, &c. 


In 


Et mandatum eſt abbatib's priorib's baronib's militib's p'bis ho'ib's, ballivis miniſtris, & o'ib's fidelib's 
\uis ac toti co'itati comitatuu* Dun. & Sadb'g, q'd eid. Will'o ta'q*'m vicec. & eſc. in com. p*d'cis pareant 
& attendant, co'ſulentes fint & auxiliantes quoties opus fuerit, & p' p'd'cum Will' um p'muniti fuerint, ſeu 
requiſiti ex p'te d'ni epi. Dat. ut ſupra. | 

Et ma'datu” eſt Will'o de Mordon nup. vic. Dun. & Sadb'g, q'd eid. Will'o de Blakeſton rot'los com. 
p'd*cor. Preſentaco'es indictamenta brevia, &c. per indenturam, &c. liberet indilate. Dat. &c. 

RandaPs MSS. 

Turris London, iT. Record. Merchiar. whereby the metes and bounds of the river Tyne are deſcribed as 
then enjoyed ; and the biſhop of Durham then had the ſouth part thereof, next his county palatine. Vide 
Recorda tempore Williel. Conqueſt. Regis. 

f. Charta Henrici primi regis Angliæ Ranulpho Flambard epiſc. Dunelm. de conſuetudinib's in aquis 
8. Cuthberti de Tyna, quas Ranulphus epiſc. diraconavit adverſus Northumbrenſes in ſua & baronum ſuo- 
rum præſentia. Charta, &c. capituli Dunelm. 

. Charta Henrici ſecundi regis epiſc. Dunelm. de applicatione navium ex parte ſua in Tyna tam libere, 
honorifice, & quiete, ſicut rex habet ex altera parte. | 

ſſ. Charta Johannis regis Angliz d'libertatibus eccleſ. Dunelm. A. D. r200, &c. 

ff. Charta convention. inter Richardum Poore epiſc. & priorem & conventum Dunelm. d' cuſtom & profi- 
cius navium in aqua d' Tees ſpectante epiſc. nec nom d' omnibus placitis coronæ & curiarum juriſdiction. 
Wreccis-maris, amerciamentis, & forfeitures felon, confirmed by Tho. Hatfield, b'p Rottul. (A) Tho. Hat- 
feld. epiſc. ſchac. 19. about anno 12 Hen. III. regis 1228. No. 28. Edw. III. regis. 1354. 

ſſ. Proceedings in an eyre held by the biſhop's juſtices of nuſances in the ſouth part of Tyne. — Spear- 
man's Enquiry, &c. p. 7. | 
Pro cp Dun. audiend. & terminand. tranſgreſiones. Sched. 16. A*'o XI. 

Comill. ad inquirend. de impediment. navium in aqua de Tyne. 

R. Dei gra. &c. dil'cis, &c. Joh'i pr. Dun. &c. S. ſciatis q'd cu* metas aque de Tyne int. com. Northum. 
& n'ra com. Dun. exiſtentes, videPt a filo aque p*d'ce v'ſus auſtrum inf'a n'ra regiam lib'tat. Dun. exiſtat, 
& gurgites in auſtrali p' te ejuſd. aque nimis exceſſive conſtructi, p' nos & miniſtros n'ros lib'tat. ejuſd. minui 
& ad ſtatu' debitum reduci debeant, noſq” & p' p'lus n'ridominii & lib'tat. n're p'd'ce carbones maritimos, 
macleran, petras, buſcam maeremium ferru', blada victualia, & alia bona, & mercimonea quecu'ꝗ' de do- 
1410 & lib'tate p'd'cis p*venientia five in eiſd. empta de quibus cuſtuma aliqua cuiq'm ſc*d*m co'ſuetudinem 
Yi Ang). p'ſtanda non eft de loco in locum inf a lib'tat. n'ra p'd'cam ſicut p' terram ducere & cariare de- 
beams, & piſcatores tam n'ri qua' ho'i'um n'ror. Salmones & alios piſces in auſtrali me'te aque p'd'ce 
c2ptos ad las n'ras m'catorias, & alibi inf'a lib'tatem n'ram p'd' cam lib'e cariare, & ibid. ad utilitat. rei 
publice n're lib'tat. p'd'ce pacifice vendere a te'pe quo non exiſtit memoria, conſueverint; ut eſt notum. 
Afliznavimus vos, &c. vos p'fati Rog'e & Rog'e unu' eſſe volumus juſticiar. n'ros ad inquirend. &c. qui ma- 
let' cores & pacis n' re perturbatores n'ra cu? Joh'e, &c. qui miniſtri n'ri non ſunt, gurgites n'ras in auſt'li 
te aque p'd'ce ap'd Gatetheved, Quicham, & Ryton, vi & armis fregerunt & ſecuerunt & qui'ꝗ' naviculas 
Aras cu' zrume'to carbonib's m'itimis & al' p'videciis n'ris ap'd d'c'a villa” de Quickham cartatas & uſq 4. 
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In this biſhop's time, two whales and two ſturgeons were caſt up on the _— 
; ih if 0 


villa? de Gateſheved nup. venientes, & ibid. ad diſc'tand applicatas cep' unt & naviculas illas ilibi ext'a 
lib'tat. n'ra p'd'cam ad diſcartand. con. volu'tat. n'ra & {'vientiu' n'ror, in eiſd. exiſtentiu” dux'unt non 
p'mittentes nos n'c alique' de p*p'lo lib'tat. n' re p'd'ce batellas ſeu naviculas, aliquas cu“ bonis aut reb's 
inn venalib's vl non venalib's de quib's cuſtuma aliqua non debetur in aqua in villis p'd'cis nec in 
Heworth ſup' Tyna, Heberne Jarou ſeu Wineſtowe cartatas ad aliquem locorum p' auſt'le coſtam aque p'd'ce 
applicare nec diſc'tare neq” piſcatores n'ros aut ho'i'u* n'ram falmones & al. piſces in aqua in villis p'd cis 
captos ad villas n'ras m'catorias n'c alibi in fa lib'tat. n'ra p'd'cam cariare, n'c ibid. in auxiliu” ſuſte*taco'is 
n're & p'p'li lib'tat. n're p'd'ce ve'dere, n'c vendico'i exponere immo nos & que*cunq” ejuſd. hb'tat. n're 
quaſcu'q” res p' batellas & naviculas & p” aquam in villis p'd' cis uſq* ad aliquem locum d'ee lib'tat. n're ca- 
riantes eaſd. batellas & naviclas alibi ext'a lib'tat. n'ra p*d*ca ad ditc'tand applicare, dico'ſꝗ' piſcatores ſal- 
mones & al piſces in villis p'd'cis ut p'dicitur, captos filit alibi ext'a eand. lib tatem n'ram ad vendend. cari- 
are de die in diem vi armata, &c. & con'a pacem n'ram, &c. & ad tranſgreſſiones p'd' cas audiend. & t'min- 
and. ſcd'm lege? & conſuetudine” r'ni Angliæ & n're regie lib'tat. | 

Et ideo vob. ma'damus q'd ad certos dies & loca, quos ſeptem, &c. v'r'm quor. alt'um vos p'fati Roge, 
&c. ad hoc p'videritts inquiſ. illam faciatis & tranſgreſſiones p*d*cas, &c. ſalvis omnib's amerciamentis. 

Mandamus'enim vic. n'ro p*d'ci com. Dun. q'd ad c*tos dies & loca quos vos, &c. ei ſcire fac. venire fa. 
cor. vob. &c. tot. & tales p'bos & leg'les ho'i'es de balli'a ſua p' quos rei v'itas in p'miſſis melius ſciri pot'it 
& inquiri. In cujus, &c. Dat. Dun. Randal's MSS. 

De offic. capital. Pincerne, Gaugete & Uinarie com iſis. Sched. 19. Abo X. 

R. Dei gra. Ep. Dun. o'ib's, &c. S. ſciatis q'd co'ſtituimus dil'c'm nob. Joh em de Neſbyt, burgenſe* de 
Hertilpole capitale pincerna' n'r'm capiendo ad opus n'r'm in portu ville de Hertilpole priſas n'ras nob. de 
vinis in portu' p'd' cam adductis & adducendis ab antiquo debitas. Co'ceſſimus etia'“ eid. Joh'i officiu' 
Gaugete dolior vini in portu p*d'co, & filiter officiu? ulnarie pannor. de p'tib's tranſmarinis in portu' p'd'c'm 
ſeu alibi in lib'tat. n'ra regiam adductor. ſeu adducendor. p'cipiendo inde feoda debet & co'ſueta. Ita t'n 
qd p*d*'cus Joh'es ſemel quolibet a'o nob. rondeat ad ſ'c'm n'r'u Dun. de o'ni eo q'd ad nos p'tinet r'oe 
officior. p'd' cor. In cujus rei teſt, &c. Patentes Dat. Dun. &c. 22d Aug. 1343-—Randal's MSS. 

ſſ. Inquifitio d' medietate aquz de Tyne pro epiſcopo Dunelm. 1 

ſſ. K. Edw. III. by his writ (bearing teſte at York) on the biſhop of Durham's behalf (then Rich. de 
Bury) prohibits the mayor and the bailiffs of the town of Newcaſtle upon Tyne from hindering the apply- 
ing of ſhips on the ſouth of the river Tyne, belonging to the biſhop.—Vid. 20 Aug. A*'o 8. Edw. III. 1334. 

if. The king's commiſſioners, appointed conſervators of the river Tyne, were proſecuted before the 
biſhop of Durham's juſtices (appointed by the biſhop's commiſhon) for intermeddling in the conſervator- 
ſhip of the ſouth part of the ſaid river, belonging to the biſhop, wherein the king's commiſſioners pleaded 
not guilty ; but, upon trial thereof, they were found guilty, and condemned to impriſonment.— Vide 
Turr. Lond. A'o 18, Edw. III. 1334. 

And the king, by his own writ of ſuperſedeas to the biſhop's exigent againſt others of the king's com- 
miſſioners that did not appear, in order to outlawry, promiſed to reform their abuſes for the future. 

T. The bithop's claim and plea allowed in the king's exchequer for the cuſtoms of wool within his royal 
liberty. Spearman's Enq. p. 7,9. 

Soldiers arrayed, &c. ſſ. By Anthony Bek, in the times of K. Edw. I. and K. Edw. II 

1 Þ By Richard Kellow, biſhop, in the time of K. Edw. II | 

By Richard Bury, biſhop, 17 Edw. III. 1343.-——Spcarman's Enq. p. 11. 
; De hominibus arraiand. juxta flatutu' Wyntonie. Sched. 13, A'o X. 

Ric'us Dei gra. &c. Henrico de Langeton & als. f. Quia p' certo intelliximus q'd Scoti inimici n'ri reg- 
nu' Angliz, & dominiu” & p'tatem n'ram in p'oximo ingredi hoſtiliter & invadere p'ponunt. Volentes cor. 
malicie qua'tus potimus obviare aſſignavimus vos, &c. ad arraiand & triand. oi'es ho'i'es potentes defen- 
labiles in warda de Stockton infra etatem quindecim et ſexaginta annor. exiſtentes et in warda p'd'ca com'- 
orantes, ita q'd ſingli eor. juxta ſtatu* ſuum et ſc'd'm forma” ſtatuti dudu? apud Wyntoniam editi fint bene 
muniti et armati, et etia* qd prompti ſint et parati quociens ex p'te n'ra fuerint præmuniti ad p'ficiſcend. 
una cu' aliis fidelib's n'r's contra inimicos n'ros ſ'a d'cos ad cor. maliciam cu? Dei adjutorio reprimend. Ita 
ideo vob. ma*damus, firmiter inſungentes q'd om'i excuſaco'e ceſſante, p' miſſa o'ia et ſingla faciatis dili- 
gent. et expleatis in forma p'dica. Damus aute. vob. &c. tenore p 'ientiu' p'tatem areſtandi oc's illos, quos 
in p'miſſis rebelles in veneritis ſeu remitTos, et eos priſone n're com'ittendi, in ead. moraturos, quouſq. de 
eiſd. alit. dux' imus ordinand. Mandamus enim. vicecom. n'ro Dun. et Sadberg. q'd eos illos, quos cx 
cauſa p di ca p' vos, &c. ei llberari contigetit, a vob. &c. retipiat, et in priſona n'ra falvo cuſtodiri faciat in 
forma pd ca. Intenco'is tamen n'ræ non exiſtit, q'd op'arij et alii paup'es qui ex laborib's manuu' ſuar, 
ſuſtentantur p'textu hujus cormmiſtionis n're vob. f cte inquictentur, moleſtentur in aliquo ſeu graventur. In 
ciyus rei, &c. h'as Pras n'ras Pat. &c. Dat. Dun, | 
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of the manor of Hoveden, which were cut up and taken away by the populace ; 
| and 


Confimiles Com' iſiones he'nt ſubſcripti alt. 
Simon de Eſh & als. In warda de Eſyngton. 
John de Hurworth & al's. —— —— de weſtward Sadberg. 
John de Lumley Mil & al's. — — de eaſtward Sadb'g. 
John de Hetheworth & al's. ——— de Ceftre. 
Rob. de Bowes & al's. — de Derlyngton. 
Preceptum Vicecom. Dun. & Sadb'g. Sched. 13. A® xo. X 

R. Dei gra. &c. Vic. Dun. & Sadb'g. S. Cu. p' eo qd datu' eſt nob. intelligi, q'd Scoti, &c. (ut ſup'a) 
aHgnaverimus dil'cos n'r's Hen. de Langeton, &c. in warda de Stockton, &c. &c. ad araiand. & triand. 
&c. p'ut in Pris n'ris pat. inde co'fectis plenius continetur. Tibi p*cipimus, q'd o'es illos quos ex cauſa 
p'd'ca p' ip'os, araiatores & triateres, &c. fi'g'lis wardis modo p' d' cis aſſign” tibi lib'ari contigerit ab eiſd. 
araiatorib's & triatorib's, &c. p*ut in wardis fa d' cis aſſignantur recipias, & in priſona n' ra falvo cuſtodiri 
tacias quouſq” aliud a nob. inde h'ueris in mandatis. Dat. ut ſup'a. 

. Denariis pro Treuga cum Scotis habenda conce//ts. Sched. 13. A xo. 

Ric'us Dei gra. &c. Joh'i Randolf & al's S. Cu. p' bono pacis five treuge cu” Scotis inimicis n'ris uſq? - 
ad tin. Pentecoſtes p'xime futur. he*nd. de co'i conſilio & unanimi conſenſu totius co'itatis dominii & lib'ta- 
tis n're regie Dun. & Sadb'g co ceſſu' fit ſolvere eiſd. C. & ſexaginta libras, &c. ſub pzna duplifi, &c. Que- 
quide' C. & ſexaginta libræ necnon & octo libræ treſdecim ſolidi & quatuor denarii p' expenſis 3 
de eadem co'itate p' co em conſenſum ejuſd. pꝰ ut antiquitus fieri co'fuevit, p*porciantur & aſſidentur levand. 
videlicet de weſtwarda wapentachii de Sadb'g ſexdecim libræ, & c. Nos co'ceſſionem et aſſeſſionem p'd'cas 
volentes debite execuco' i demandari, aſſignavimus vos, &c. ad o' es villos et hamletta in d'c'a warda de Der- 
lyngton portionaliter fi'e p'ticulariter uſq” ad ſum'as eand. warda de Derlyngton ut p' mittitur co'tingentes 
jux'a diſcreco'es v'ras, et p' ut alias fieri co*iuevit taxand. et aſſidend. et ad ſum' as illas diſtricco'ib's et aliis 
viis et modis quib's poteritis levand. et colligend. ita q'd d' cos, &c. heꝰ atis ad ſcacc? n' rum Dun. citra diem, 
&c. ſub periculo q'd incumbit ibidem liberand. Et vob. ma' damus firmiter injungentes, &c. faciatis et ex- 
pleatis in forma p'd' ca. Et ut hæc levatio et collectio eo citius ac celerius fiat. Damus vob. &c. tenore 
p' ſentium poteſtatem o'es illos, qui diftricco'es quas p' vos aut v'ros p' miſſo occ' one fieri contigerit, recuſſe- 
runt, aut averia quzcunq” p' vos aut v'ros d' ca occ'one impetrata frangendo parcum, abduxerunt, attachi- 
andi, areſtandi et eos priſone n're com'ittendi in ead. moratur. quouſq' aliud de eiſd. dux'imus ordinand. 
Mandamus enim vic. n'ro Dun. et Sadb'g q'd vob. &c. in p' miſſis o'ib's et ſi'g'lis faciend. et explend. conſu- 
lens fit et auxilians pareat et intendat, quociens opus fuerit, et p' ut ei ſcire feceritis ex p'te n'ra, quodq” 
hu*mo'i attachiatos et arreſtatos a vob. &c. recipiat et in priſona n' ra ſalvo cuſtodiri faciat in for a ſup'a d' a. 
In cujus rei T. has Vras nras fieri fecimus patentes. Dat. Dun. 20 Feb. 1342. 

Com ii ones co files he nt ſ*bſertpti in wardis [*bſcriptis. 
John de Lumley mil. et al's. in eaſtw. Sadb'g 
John de Hurworth et as. in weſtw. Sadb'g 
John de Hetheworth et al's. in warda Ceſtrie 
John de Meneville et al's. de Eſyngton 
Hen. de Langeton et als. —— de Stockton 

Et mandatu” vic. Dun. et Sadb'g qd taxatorib's et collectorib's p*d'cis conj'm et di'm p' ut in wardis ſ'a 
d'cis aſſignantur in p' miſſis o'ibus et ſig'lis faciend. et explend. co'ſulens fit et auxilians, pareat et intendat 
quociens opus fuerit, et p*nt iid. taxatores et collectores modo p'd'co affignati eid. Vic. fcire fecerint ex 

p' te ip'ins D'ni epi qdqidem vic. hu*mo't attachiatos et arreſtatos a p'fat. taxatorib's et colleQorib's re- 

cipiat, et in priſona ip'ius D'ni e'pi ſalvo cuſtodiri faciat in forma' ſ'a d'ca. Dat. ut ſup'a. 
3 ; De Nawibus areſtand. Sched. 18. A? x119, 
R. Dei gra. &c. dil'cis, &c. Reginaldo de Donyngton, cl. et Joh'i de Neſbyt de Hertilpol. f. Quia p“ 
cto intelleximus q'd excellentiſſimus princeps de D*n's Edw. R. Angl. ex c'tis caufis defe*fione? et com/odu” 
r'ni A. ta'gentib's volens navigiu' r'ni ſui promptu' Were et paratu' aſſignavit c'tos fideles ſuos locum tenen- 
tes nobilis viri Rob'ti de Ufford com Suffolcie admiralli Rote naviu', ab ore Thamis v'ſus p' tes boriales ad fa- 
ciend. o'ia et ſig'la que ad officiu' admiralli p'tinent infra c*tos portus boriales necnon ad o'es naves magnas 
et parvas, flunos et bargeas et alia vaſa p' t'nſitu maris apta in eiſd. portib's fine dil'one areſtand. et fimplict 
eſkippamento et dimidio muniri ac duos. et inagitros navium, flunor. beargear, et alior, vaſor. hu' mosi que - 
Pb videl't. ad p'ficiſcend. in p'prio vaſe una cu” marinariis ad hoc co*petentib's in. obſequiu' ip*ius D ut 
regis compelli, et ad eade? naves flunos bargeas et vali ſic bene et ſufficient. inventa arraiare ct ad c'tos por- 
tus venire et co'gregari faciend. Nos navigiu' lib*tatis n're regie volentes p' defenfione r'ni et lib'tat 
p'd' cor parari ad profiſcend. in obſequiuꝰ ip' ius D'ni reg. ut p'd'c'm eſt, aſſignavimus vos ad o*es naves mag 
nas et p*vas flunos et bargeas et al vala p' tr'nſttu maris apta tam in portu ville de Hertilpol, q'm alibi in 
coſtera maris ripis fiuviis et al. aquis et Jocis quibuſg' inf. lib'tat. n'ra p'd' cam exiſten, tam p* vos quam p 
de patat v'ros in hac parte fie dil'ont atreſcaud. et Hplici cſxippamento et dimidio muniri ac duos et mag' rag 
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and as the ſame appertained to the biſhop, the king iſſued his writs to enquire 
after and bring to juſtice the offenders“. 


Tt 2 | The 


naviu' flunor. bargear. et alior vaſoru' h*mo'i quel t videi't ad pf ſcend. in p'ro vaſo una cu! marinariis ad 
hoc co'petentibus in obſequĩu' ip ius D'ni regis viis et modis quib's meliu expedire videritis co'pelli et ad 
eadem naves flunos bargeas et alia vaſa, fic bene, et ſufficienter mumter arratarz, et ad certos portus, p' ut 
vobis p'fate Reginalde t'm p' ip'u* d'nu, regem, q'm p' nos plenins eſt nuntiatu” venire et co' regari faciend. 
et o'ia et ſig'la, &. It ideo vob. mandamus, &c. Mandamus enim Balliſis et probis ho'ib's ville de Her- 
tilpol, &c. auxilientes, &c. In cujus rei T. has Pras ras fierifecimus patentes, &c. Dat. Dun. 1. Apr. 
1345 a v tFY ©4650 8 5 4%. U® 1 FN 


Ad ſeiziend. manerium de Hart et villa de Hartlepoole ——Sched. 15. A“ xi®. 5 
Ric'us Dei gra. ep. Dun. WilPo de Mordon efc. n'ro in co. Dun. et Sad. f. Quibuſd. certis de cauſis 
vob. mandamus q d ſtatim vilis p*ſentib's capiatis in manu” n'ram- man'ivm de Hart ae villam de Hertilpol 
ci! o'ibus ſuis p'tin. et ea ſalvo cuſtodiri faciitis,donee aliud inde preceperimus, ita q'd de exitibus inde 
p'venientibus nob. reſpondeatis. Et ſicut vos et veſtra erga nos indempnia conſervari volucritis, nullatenus 


1 1 


omittas. Dat. Dun. 19. May 1344- * 5 * 
Revocatio Literarum patentium p Muragio. 


R. Dei gra. &c. diPcis, &c. Ballivis et p'bis ho ib's burgi Dun. ſalutem. Licet nup. p' 'ras n'ras patentes 
A 


vob. co'ceflimus q'd p' certu” te*pris no'du” p*titu capere'tis de reb's venalib's ad villa p'd'cam venientib's 
c tu' muragiu' in auxilium ville p'd'ce claudente, quibuſd. tr. c'tis de cauſis coꝰceſſionem n'ra p*d'cam j'a 
duximus o'ino revocand. Et ideo vob. mandamus q'd h*mo'i a modo non capiatis, nec alique* ea occ'one 
de cet'o moleſtari aut in quietari faciatis quovis modo ſub p'ic'lo quod incumbit. Dat. Dun. 13. Apr. 1348. 
Fong Wap ee Be, ae Randal's MSS. 
| Pro E*ps Dun. de indempnitate.— Rym. tom. v. p. 295. | 1 
A. D. 1342. 15 K. Edw. III. | e 
Rex omnibus ad quos, &c. ſalutem. | 1 b | 

Sciatis quod cu” venerab. Pater R. Dunolm. e'pus in inſtanti profectione n'ra verſus partes Scotiæ, nobis 
gratanter conceſſerit invenire, in auxilium Guerrz n'ræ ibidem, viginti ho'i'es ad arma et totidem ſagittarios 
equites, ad cuſtus ip'ius e*pi p'prios uſq. ad feſt, puriticationis B. Mariz virginis p*ximo futur, fup? ead Guer- 
ra moraturos. 

Nos volentes inderapnitati ip'ius e*pi, ne ipſe aut ſucceſſores ſui de hum*a'i onere, inveniendo contra lib'- 
tate dicti e' pus in debite onerentur. 8 

Et ne eadem libertas (eo quod miniftri hoſpitii n'ri, tranſeundo in comitiva n*ra verſus partes prædictas, 
officia ſua infra e' patum * et lib'tatem ejuſd. exercuerunt, lædatur aut aliqualiter violetur p'videre. 

Volumus et concedimus q'd id q id dict. ep. fic extr. mera liberulitate ſua in preſenti neceſſitate n'ra con- 
ceſſit, aut id qed dict. miniſtri n'n fic ratione officioru” ſuoru* infra e patum pred. contra lib'tatem cjuſd. 
tranſeundo in comitiva n'ra verſus eaſdem partes fecerunt, dict. e' po et ſueceſſoribus ſuis non cedant in pre- 
judicium aut dictæ libertatis læfionem nec non in conſequentiam trahantur in futuru', aliter quam præteritis 
te*porib's fieri conſuerit. In cnjus, &c. Per breve de privato ſigillo. | 


* Pro Apiſcopo Dunolmenſi, ſuper BAL ANIS & STURIONIBUS infra Dominium captis. 


Rex dilectis et fidelibus ſuis Richardo de Aldeburgh, Alexandro de Nevill, Williclmo Baſſett, Thomæ de 
Metham, et Thomæ de Fencotes, ſalutem. 

Ex gravi querela, venerabilis patris, Richardi (Bury) epiſcopo Dunolmenſis accepimus quod, cum nos nu- 
per ſuſceperimus in protectionem et defenſionem noftram ipſum epiſcopum, homines, terras, res, redditus 
ct omnes poſſeſſiones ſuas, omnibus & ſingulis inhibentes ne quis eis, in perſonis, aut rebus ſuis injuriam, 
moleſtiam, dampnum inferret aut gravamen. 


Idemque epiſcopus habeat, et habere debeat, ipſeque et prædeceſſores ſui quondam epiſcopi loci prædicti, 
a tempore quo non extat memoria, habere conſueverint evreccum maris infra dominium manerii /ui de Hove- 
den, tam de piſcibus regalibus, quam de aliis rebus quibuſcumgue ad terram ibidem projetis. © . 
Quidem malefactores, et pacis noſtræ perturbatores Dro Cetæ & duos Sturiones, pretii trium milium li- 
brarum, ad terram infra dominium ipſius epiſcopi prædictum, per maris intemperiem prejecta, que ad pre- 
ditum epiſcopum tanquam aureccum ſuum pertinere debent, dum idem epiſcopus in diverſis obſequiis noſtris, 
tam in tranſmarims quam ciſmarinis partibus, ct ſub protectione noſtra prædicta fuit, vi et armis ceperunt ct 
aſportaverunt, et alia enormia ei intulerunt ad grave dampnum ipfius epiſcopi et contra protectionem noſ- 
tram prædictam ac contra pacem noſtram, | 
Et quia tranſgreſſiones prædictas, fi taliter perpetratæ fuerint, relinquere nolumus impunitas ; aſſignavi- 
mus vos, quatuor, tres et duos veſtrum (quorum vos præfate Millielmi unum eſſe volumus) juſticiarios noſ- 
tros ad inquirendum per ſacramentum proborum et legalium hominum de comitata Eborum, per quos rei 


veritas melius ſciri poterit, de nominibus male factorum prædictorum, qui tranſgreſſiones prædictas perpe - 
trarunt, 
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The biſhops of Durham anciently granted their commiſſions, out of their chan- 
cery at Durham, to their commiſſioners under their own ſeal, as well for the con. 
{ervatorſhip of all the rivers within the ſaid county palatine, as for preſerving the 
try of ſalmon and other fiſh, and for ſewers, &c. and to limit or abate yares, and 


other erections in the rivers, &c. ſalvis epiſc. omnibus amerciamentis, &&c.* 

Biſhop Bury, in obedience to the king's mandate, iſſued his precept, to prevent 
the importation of bulls, or other papal inftruments, prejudicial to the king and 
the ſtate ; and for arreſting certain proviſors intruded on eccleſiaſtical benefices 
by the authority of the See of Rome, and bearing ſuch injurious inſtruments from 
thence . | bb cot | 2 

The biſhops of Durham conſtantly granted licence to purchaſe in mortmain f. 
As to this prelate's character, he was not only one of the moſ} learned men of 
his time, but alſo a very great patron and encourager of learning. He frequently 
correſponded with Petrarch, and had for his chaplains Thomas Bradwardin and 
Richard Fitz-Ralph, afterwards archbiſhops, the firſt of Canterbury, the ſecond 


trarunt, et de tranſgreſſionibus illis plenius veritatem; et ad eaſdem tranſgreſſiones audiendum et terminan- 
dum ſecundum legem et conſuetudinem regni noſtri Angliæ: | | | 

Et ideo vobis mandamus quod ad certos dies, &c. quos, &c. quorum, &c. ad hoc provideritis, inquiſi- 
tionem illam faciatis, et tranſgreſſiones prædictas audiatis et terminetis in forma prædicta facturi, &c. ſalvis, 
&c. Mandavimus enim vicecomiti noſtro comitatus prædicti, quod ad-certos, &c. quorum, . &c. ei ſeire 
faciatis, venire faciat coram vobis, &c. tot, &c. per quos, &c. & inquiri. Co | 2 

In cujus rei teſtimonium, &c. Teſte rege apud Weſtmonaſterium wicefimo die Maii, 1343.—Rymer's 
Feedera, vol. v. p. 368. Pat. 17. Edw. III. p. 1. m. 16. dorſo. A. D. 1343. 

£7 A like writ was iſſued in the time of biſhop Kirkham. | 

* 8's commiſſio Richardi Bury epiſc. ad inquirend d'impedimentis navium in aqua d' Tyne. — Spearman's 


Enquiry, p. 27. * © dis 
3 + De deferentibus L'ras Bullas, Inflrumenta, &c.——Sched. 19. A“ x. 

Ric. Dei gra. ep. Dun. vic. Dun. et Sadb'g. S. mandatu' d'ni n'ri reg. in hec verba recipimus. Edw. D. 
gra. &c. ven'ab. in xto. patri Ri'co ead. gra. ep. Dun. S. mandamus vob. q'd in ſig'lis locis tam. ſup'a coſ- 
teram maris, q'm alibi inf a lib*tat. v'ram Dunolm. publice p*clamari et ex p'te n'ra firmit. inhiberi fac. ne 
quis cujuſcu'q. ſtatus ſeu condico'is fu'it ſub g'vi forisfaQ'a n'ra inf a regnu” n'r'm Anglie deferat,Pras Bullas 
Inſtrumenta ſeu proceſſus aliqua nob aut p'p'lo n'ro pjudiciala, &c. quod in lefionem corone et dignitat. n're 
regie aliqualit cedere valeat, archie'pis, &c. et corpora hu'mo'i deferentum in priſonis v'ris, &c. 

Et ideo tibi p'cipunus q'd p'clamaco'cm et inhibico'em et ſcrutiniu' pred'ca in ballia v'ra ubi expedire vi- 
deris, &c. 

Et fil't. vic. Norham. 


Ne Proviſforibus capiendis.——Sched. xs. A“ x19. 
Ric. D. gra. ep. Dun. vic. Dun. et Sadb'g S. mandatum D'ni n'ri regis recipimus in hee verba. Edw. Dei 
ra. &c. f 5 | 
Et ideo tibi p'cipimus q'd ma'datu' iſtud regium jux'a vim formam et eff cum ejuſd. diligenter exequi fa- 
cias et taliter te h'eas in execuco'e p'miſfor, ne p' tui tepeditatem aut negligentiam idem d'nus rex ad que- 
relam alicujus materiam h'eat, quod abſit, ad nos graviter capiendi. Dat. Dun, 1 Mar. 1343. Randal's 


MS9. 

| Pro Priore & Conventu' Dun.——Sched. 18. A“ x1i®, 

+ Ric. D. gra. &c. Sciatis q'd cu' p' Fras n'ras patentes co'ceſferimus et lic. dederimus p' nob. et ſucc. 
n'ris epiſ. Dun. q ntu' in nob. eſt d'I'cis nob. in xꝰ pri. et con. Dun. q'd ip ĩ viginti libratas t'rar, ten. et reddi- 
tuu' t'm de feodo ſuo p'prio q'm alieno, except. ter. ten. et redditib's que de nob. tene'tur in cap. adquirere 
potfint, he'nd et tenend. fi et ſucc. ſnis imp'p'm ſtatuto de terris et ten. ad manu” mortuaꝰ non portend. edi- 
to n'o obſtante, p'ut in hi's, &c. nos volentes coꝰ'ſeſſionem n'ram p'd'cam eff'u' debito manciperari, coꝰceſſi- 
mus et lic. dedimus p' nob. et ſucc. n'ris p'd'cis q ntu' in nob. eſt. Walto Smyth de Monketon q'd ip'e viꝑinti 
acre. t're, &c. fibi ct ſucc. ſuis p'd'cis imp'p'm ſicut p'd'c'm eſt tenore preſentium fili*ter lic. dedimus ſpi'a- 
lem, ſtatuto p'd' co non obſtante. Nolentes q'd p*d'ci Walterus, &c. v'l heredes ſui aut p'fati prior et con- 
ventus, ſeu ſucc. ſui ro'ne ſtatuti p*d*ci p' nos vel ſucceſſores n'ros inde occ'onentur in aliquo ſeu graventur. 
Salvis tamen capitali'b's d'nis feodi illius ſervicius inde debitus et conſuetis. In enjus rei teſt. has }'ras n'ras 
lieri fecimus patentes. Dat, &c.— Randal's MSS, c 
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of Armagh; Richard Bintworth, ſoon after biſhop of London, and Walter Sea- 
grave, of Chicheſter, and alſo Walter Burley, I. Maundit, Robert Holcot, and R. 
Killington, doctors of divinity, the moſt eminent men in that age. His cuſtom 
was to have ſome of his attendants read to him whilſt he was at meals, and when 
they were over, to diſcourſe with his chaplains upon the ſame ſubjects He was 
likewiſe of a very bountiful and charitable temper ; every week he made eight 
quarters of wheat into bread, and gave it to the poor. Whenever he travelled 
between Durham and Newcaſtle, he diſtributed eight pounds ſterling in alms; be- 
tween Durham and Stockton, five pounds ; between Durham and Auckland, five 
marks; and between Durham and Middleham, five pounds“. But the nobleſt 


inſtance of his generoſity and munificence was the public library he founded at + 


Oxford, for the uſe of the ſtudents. This library he furniſhed with the beſt col- 
jection of books that was then in England; fixed it in the place where Durham, 
now Trinity College, was afterwards built ; and wrote a treatiſe, containing rules 
for the management of the library, how the books were to be preſerved, and upon 
what conditions lent out to ſcholarsf. He appointed five Keepers, to whom he 
granted yearly ſalaries . - 

| e 


* W. de Chambre. — Ang. Sac. p. 766.— Biog. Brit. v. i. p. 370. 


+ This book he intitled Philobiblos, from whence he came to be called himſelf Philobiblos, a lover of 
books; and very juftly, if, as he ſays himſelf in the preface to it, his love of them was fo violent, that it 
put him in a kind of rapture, and made him neglect all his other affairs. He finiſhed it at Auckland, 24th- 
January, 1344-5, being jult ſixty-three years of age, which appears from a memorandum at the end of the 
copy in the Cottonian library, inter Codices MSS. nondum in locults repoſitos, IV. 3z. It was printed at Spires 
in 1483, at Paris by Badius Aſcenſius in 1500, by the learned Thomas James at Oxford in 1599, 4to. and at 
Leipfic in 1674, at the end of Philo/ogicaruam Epiftolarum Centuria una, ex bibliotheca Melch. Hamingſeldii. 
It is alſo in manuſcript, not only in the Cottonian library, as appears by the margin, but alſo in the Royal, 
and other libraries at Oxford and Cambridge, &c. The book is written in very indifferent Latin, and a de- 
clamatory ſtile ; It is divided into twenty chapters. In the I. he praiſes wiſdom, and books in which it js 
contained. II. That books are to be preferred to riches and pleaſure. III. That they ought to be always 
bought. IV. How much good ariſes from books, and that they are miſuſed only by ignorant people. 
V. That good monks write books, but the bad ones are otherwiſe employed. VI. The praiſe of the ancient 
begging friars, with a reproof of the modern ones. VII. He bewails the loſs of books by fire ard wars, 
VIII. He ſhews what fine opportunities he had of collecting books, whilſt he was chancellor and treaſurer, 
as well as during his embaſies. IX. That the ancients out-did the moderns in hard ſtudying. X. That 
learning is by degrees arrived to perfection, and that he had procured a Greek and Hebrew Grammar. 
XI. That the law and law-books are not properly learning. XII. The uſefulneſs and neceſſity of Grammar. 
XIII. An apology for poetry, and the uſefulneſs of it. XIV. Who ought to love books. XV. The mani- 
fold advantages of learning. XVI. Of writing new books, and mending the old. XVII. Of uſing books 
well, and how to place them. XVIII. An anſwer to his calumniators. XIX. Upon what conditions books 


are to be lent to ſtrangers. XX. Concluſion. Belides this Philobiblos, our author wrote Epiffolarum Fan;-- 1 


liarium Librum unum. Some of the ſe letters are to Petrarch, with whom he kept a correſpondence, and who 
had defired his opinion about the Thule of the ancients. He alſo compoſed Orationes ad Princifes, in one 
book. Some think it was not Aungervyle, but his chaplain R. Holcot, who wrote the Philobiblos. 


| . Notes to Biog. Brit, 

| At the diſſolution of religious houſes in Henry VIII. 's reign, Durham college being diffolved among the 
reſt, ſome of the books of this valuable collection were removed to the public library, tome to Baliol college, 
and ſome came into the hands of Dr George Owen, a phyſician at Godſtow, who bought the {aid college of 
king Edward VI.——lIbid. : 

This biihop is ſaid to have alone poſſeſſed more books than all the biſhops of England together. Beſides 
the Fxed libraries which he had formed in his ſcveral palaces, the floor of his common apartment was fo co- 
vered with books, that thoſe who entered into it could not with due revercnce approach his perſon. He kept 
binders, uminators, and writers in his palaces. Petrarch calls kim Virum ardentes ingenji. He founded a 
library at Oxford, and it is remarkable, that in his Philohiblion (which, according to Mr P. Werton, was 
finificd, 


| 
| 
| 
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IIe affected much to retain in his family the ſons of gentlemen of the province, 


and he cultivated with great attention the friendſhip of men of fortune in his bi- 


ſhopric. The members of the convent he held in the higheſt veneration : It is 
taid, as he fat one day at table in York, with ſeven earls, one Mr John Vaughan 
ſuddenly eame in upon them, with the news of Robert Grayltanes* death; which 


affected the biſhop ſo much, that he could not bear to look upon the meſſenger : 


When the company enquired of him why the intelligence gave him ſo much emo- 


tion, “ Certain am J,“ ſaid he, © if you had known this man's merit as well as I 


do, you would have lamented his death equally with me ;* and added, © he was 

fitter for a prelacy than I, or any one I know who enjoys that dignity in the 

church.“ | | CL EG 
This worthy perſon, having thus employed himſelf in works of charity and mu- 


nificence, died at the manor of Auckland, 24th April, 1345, and was buried in 


the ſouth part of the croſs aile of the cathedral church of Durham “. 


Mr Noble ſays, © None of our authors, who have treated on Engliſh money, 
have given any coins that can be ſuppoſed to belong to this biſhop ; though it 


finiſhed in 1343) he ſhould apologiſe for admitting the poets into his collection; quare non negleximus fabulas 
pI9tarun. But he is more complaiſant to the prejudices of his age, where he ſays, that the laity are unwor- 
thy to be admitted to any commerce with books: Laict omnium librorum communiane ſunt indigni. He pre- 
fers books of the liberal arts to treatiſes of law. He laments that good literature had entirely ceaſed in the 
univerſity of Paris. He admits Panfletos exiguos into his library. He employed Stationarios and Librarios, 
not only in England, but in France, Italy, and Germany. He regrets the total ignorance of the Greek lan- 
guagze ; but adds, that he has provided for the ſtudents of his library both Greek and Hebrew grammars, 
He calls Paris the Paradiſe of the world, and ſays, that he purchaſed there a variety of invaluable volumes in 
all ſciences, which yet were neglected and periſhing. While he was chancellor and treaſurer of England, 
inſtead of the uſual preſents and new- year's gifts appendant to hls office, he choſe to receive thoſe perquiſites 
in books. By the favour of Edw. III. he gained acceſs to the libraries of the moſt capital monaſteries ; where 
he ſhook off the duſt from volumes preſerved in cheſts and preſſes which had not been opened for many ages. 
See Warton's Hiſt. Poetry, vol. i. p. 120.— Biog. Brit. vol. i. p. 372. | 


* The See vacant.— Ra. de Neville, guardian. He oc. 25th Nov. 1333, and Jan. 6th, 1333. He is 
called late guardian. Gale's Richm. Append. p. 733. 


Robert de Grayſtanes, monk of Durham. Leave of election, 7th Oct. 1333 elected 15th Oct. 1333 con- 


ſecrated 14th Nov. 1333; temporalities denied by the king. 
Richard de Bury, biſiop.— Provided by the pope 14th Oct. 1333; temporalities reſtored 7th Dec. 1333; 
| . conſecrated 19th Dec. 13333 enthroned by proxy Toth Jan. 1333; enthroned in perſon 
5th June 1334; died 14th April 1345. 
Officers of the See during biſhop Bury*s time. 


. High Sheriffs, — Simon de Eſsh, a® 1333, oc. die Jovis 19th May 1334 again March 1339. 


John de Meynevyle, oc. on Monday, morrow of Pentecoſt, 1339. 
Will de Morden. 
| Will. de Blakyſton, appointed 26th Jan. 1343; again appointed by the king 9th May 134*+ 
Eſcheators, —= Sim. de Eſsh, a“ 1333. : 
Will. de Morden, oc. 24th Apr. 1343. 
Will. de Blakyſton, 26th Jan. 1343. 
[The office of eſcheator was a ſervice in ancient times of great account and truſt, and 
wherein none but perſons of nated worth and quality were employed. ] 
'Femporal Chancellor. —Robert Calne, oc. 11th May 1334, Ro. Bury ſch. 1; again 2d Aug. 1343, ſch. 16; 
again 13th April 1345. He was rector of Dinſdale, 1332; exchanged his prebend of 
Norton for the rectory of Wyvlingham jux. Stow. Linc. Dioc. with John de Alon, 
26th Jan. 1343.— Tanner's Bibl. p. 4. | | 
Seng als. — Simon de Grimeſby, 1333, OC. 12th Apr. 1336. ü . 
; Simon de Grimeſby, Tho. de Heppeſcotes and Rog. de Eſsh, juſtices, oe. July 1334, Sm. eſ- 
caetor regis ult'a Trentam, oc. 20 Mar. eſcaetor Northumbriz, a* 2308. 
Tho. Surtays, 1337 3 again appointed 1342. Tho. Surtays ſenec. and Sim. Eſsh vic. oc. 21ſt 
Tay. 1338. Rot. Bury, ſch. 5. Randal's MSS, 5 
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« js certain that the king granted him patents for coining pennies, both in 1344 
% and 1345 *: As he received thoſe grants ſo late, it is very probable that he 
« never did coin any money, and his being ſo much taken up with the temporal 
concerns of the ſtate the greateſt part of his time, rather confirms the opinion.” 

A ſhort vacancy took place in the See: The critical ſituation of public attairs 
induced the king to ſupply the important office of palatine with all poſſible expedi- 
tion; and it was effected in a manner which reflected much diſhonour on the fove- 


reign. The exerciſe of papal authority over eccleſiaſtical benefices in England, 


had long been conſidered a great grievance to the ſtate, and incompatible with the 
intereſts of a people riſing rapidly in wealth and power, and making progreſſive 
| advances to a perfect ſtate of liberty. The council had repeatedly oppoſed ſuch 

authority; the king had iſſued frequent mandates for repreſſing the inſtruments ot 
the See of Rome; and ſeveral laws were enacted to extinguiſh the pope's juri{dic- 
tion over eccleſiaſtical preferments: Yet, notwithſtanding, the king, to carry his 
wiſhed-for appointment to the See of Durham, made a flagrant innovation of all 
thoſe ſolemn acts of ſtate, by applying to the pope in favour of his ſecretary and 
keeper of his privy ſeal, 


Ta O0MAS HATFIELD: 


The pope, who had obſerved the conduct of the Britiſh ſenate with much con- 


cern, foreſeeing that it would produce, in a ſeries of years, a total excluſion. of his 
ſupremacy in that powerful kingdom, received the king's application with much 
cordiality, cheriſhing an innovation which flattered the See with new vigour, and 
ſuſpended the growth of that inimical authority which he had contemplated with 


much anxiety. He immediately fulfilled the king's requeſt, and ſent a proviſion 


tor Hatfield f. It is not ſaid that this meaſure of the ſovereign occaſioned any 
commotion in the council; the ſeaſon was filled with complicated buſineſs, and 
affairs of the higheſt moment ſoon aſter enſued, to engage the energy and exertion 
of every member of the ſtate. Walſingham ſays, this application was the preateſt 
diigrace to the king, after proviſion had been made by the legiſlature to ſecure tree 
elections. Many of the cardinals ſpoke very diſreſpectfully of Hatfield, as being a 
man of levity and laical manners: But the pope, from the motives before men- 
tioned, being determined to grant the king his pleaſure, replied, “ truly, if the 
king of England had made intereſt for an aſs, he ſhould have been gratified.“ 
This does not give the reader the moſt favourable impreſſion touching the prelate 
whole hiſtory he is advancing to: But Wallingham appears to write on this mat- 
ter with rancour, and therefore gives leſs prejudice than a more temperate hiſto- 
rian. Chambre doth not take the leaſt notice of this tranſaction, but goes on to 
ſay, a day was appointed for electing a prelate by the convent, and, on the 8th 


* 7:44 Pro epiſcopo Dunolm. de cuneis pro ſterlingis. = Tanner's Notidla, p. 115, ſift, © Pro bus 
cuneis pro ſterlingis monetis regis fabricandi.”? 
345 Pro epitcopo Dunohn, de cuneis liberandis. 
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day of May, 1345, Hatfield was choſen : He had confirmation on the firſt day of 
June, received reſtitution of the temporalities the ſucceeding day, was conſecrated 
on the ninth day of July, and enthroned on Chriſtmas-day next following, by John 
Foſſour, the prior “. | 


Notwithſtanding 


* Biſhop Hatfield was ſecond ſon of Walter de Hatfe!!, of Hatfeld, in Holderneſs, in the county of York, 
knight. Godwin takes very unbecoming liberties with this biſhop, and ſays, that he was not only a mere 
layman, but a man of light behaviour; meaning, that he did not demean himſelf as a clergyman ought to 
do, winch words have been miſconſtrued by other writers, who ſuppoſed him a mere layman indeed; but he 
was not only a cleryyman, but a man of ſpirit and a warrior. He was prebendary of the prebends of Ox- 
gate in Middleſex circa an. 1320, and in 1232 was admitted to the rectory of Dibden in Eſſex, by the pre 
ſentation of his relation and patron John de Bohun earl of Hereford, which he reſigned in 1336. Had the 


biſhop been a man of ſuch light behaviour as Godwin pretends, K. Edward, who it is univerſally allowed 


was both a wiſe and good prince, would never have heaped fo many and great honours upon him as hath 
been mentioned. He ferved Edward in his wars in France, and was at the taking of Calais. His retinue 
and quota in the field were very confiderable, being 3 bannerets, 48 knights, 164 eſquires, and 80 archers 
on horſeback ; and on his banner were diſplayed the paternal arms of his family, viz. ermine, a chevron ſable, 
impaled with the See of Durham. Collier's Ecc. Hiſt. vol. i. p.'572.— Brady, &c. | | 
It appcars that the archbiſhop of York, in this prelate's time, was renewing the ancient claim of the me- 
tropoltans viſitirg in this dioceſe : The following curious records totally extinguiſh the pretences to ſuch a 


right, and are the ſtrongeſt evidence of the palatine juriſdiction and jura regalia, by the ample admiſſions 
of the crown. 


Mandatum Regium direct. Archie po Ebor. ne viſitare attemptet infra Dioee/. Dunelmen. Reg. Hatfield, p. go. 


Edwardus D. g. &c. venerabili in Xto. patri Alexandro ( Nevil) ead. gra. archie*po Ebor. Angl. primati 
ſalutem. Ad n'ru. p'venit auditum quod vos calore quarundam literarum vobis a D'no ſummo pontifice 
t ranſmiſſarum clerum et populum Dun. dioc. viſitare et procurationes ab eodem et alia inaudita et inſolita 
ibid. perpetrare intenditis, aliter quam a tempore cujus contrarii memoria non exiſtit, fiere eſt conſuetum 
quanquam wenerabilis pater e pu Dun. comes palatinus exiſtat, juriſditionemq” temporalem in omnes et ſingulos 
ſubdlitos ſuos libertatis Dun. auctaritate regia habuerit ; ipſeg et predeceſſores ſui e pi Dun. Juriſdictionem hujuſ- 
modi in ſubditos ſuns, ejuſdem likertatis a tempore prædidto ſemper hactenus tanquam perſonæ privilegiis regalibus 
1n/ignite per miniſtras ſuos exercuerunt; quod fi fieret, non ſolum in enervationem privilegiorum eorundum 
ac lib'tatum gloriofi confeſſori 8. Cuthh'te ecclieq* Dun. per progenitores noſtros quondam reges Angliz 
devotiſſime conceſſor. verum etiam in turbatione totius populi e*patus et dioc. Dun. et audaciam inimicorum 
noſtrum marchiarum Scotiæ, eiſdem epiſcopatui et dioceſi vicinarum inſurgendi, ac invaſiones, ac alia faci- 
nora et incommoda nobis et populo noſtro partium prædictar. faciendi tenderet manifeſte, et alia damna 
graviora inde poſſent generari in futur. Nos qui pacem et tranquillitatem ubiq” in regno noſtro confovere 
tenemur, talia tolerare nolentes, vobis diſtrictius, quo poterimus, firmiter injungendo mandamus, quod ali- 
qua quæ in enervatione libertatis et privilegiorum, ſeu t urbatione populi vel audaciam ſeu ſolamen inimico- 
rum prædictorum cedere valeant nullatenus attemptetis ſeu attemptari, vel fieri procuretis: Et ſi quid at- 
temptatum vel factum fuerit in præmiſſis, id ſine dilatione omnino revocari faciatis, ſcientes pro certo, quod 
fi ſecus feceritis, fic nec per vos nec per alium quemcunq' quavis auctoritate fieri contentamur, vos tanqua 
literarum prædictarum impetratorem hujuſmodiq” perturbationis et audaciæ occaſionatorem ac contempto- 
rem mandatorum et violatorem pacis noſtrorum caſtigari volumus et puniri. Teſte meipſo apud Weſtm. de- 

cimo ſeptimo die in Jul. a® regni noſtri Angliæ quinquages, regni vero noſtri Franciæ triceſ. ſeptimo. 
0 | Randal's MSS, 


Litera Regis Edwardi III. Arc bie po Ebor. ſub privat ſigillo poſt dat. præcedentis mandati. 


Reverent Piere en Dieu, | | : 

Nous avons entendu com'ent par colour d'afcuns lettres noſtre Sainte Piere la pape a vous tranſmiſes eſtes 
en propos de vititer les clerge et poeple de la dioceſe de Dureſme et de prendre procuracies du dit clerge et 
extorquer diverſes ſommes de derniers du poeple avant dit, &c. combien que le dit eveſq ſoit count palatyn 
et cit d auctoritic roiale juriſdiction temporale en touz les ſubgez de la fraunchiſe de Dureſme, et ſes prede- 
< Tours eveſquer de Dureſme eint uſez de exercez par leur miniſtres tiel juriſdiction en tou: leur ſubgiz de 


la cht fcnunchiſe du temys ſus dit, &c. En turbacion de toate le poeple de les eveſchee, &. fi com'e en noz 


lettres avons ent directes deſous noſtre grant ſcale eſt aſſez au plein contenu. Par quoique meſmes noz lettres 
wou avons expreflement mandez que vous n'attemptez ne faire attempter procurer riens que purra tourner 
en enevacion des fraunchites et privileges on turbacion de poeple, &c. n'attemptez riens par vous, ne par 
aulre en voltre noum contre Ree et pourport- d'ycelles en aucune mauer, fera peine de les 3 

| punicion, 
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Notwithſtanding Edward's threat, “that he would:reduce Scotland to ſuch de- 
ſtruction as ſhould be remembered whilſt the world endured,*”” a truce took 
ace for the term of two years. The Scots, whoſe politics ſeem in this ara to be 
calculated to amuſe, without any degree of public faith, violated the articles of 
treaty, as foon as a favourable occation offered. In the autumn of 1345, the 
French king inſtigated an irruption on the weſtern borders, in hopes of diverting 
the progrels of the Englith army, with which he was then fore prefſed. The 
Scots entered Cumberland with a large force, under the command of Sir William 
Douglas, and laid in aſhes the city of Carliſle and town ot Penrith, with ail the 
intermediate villages ; but their progreſs was {topped by the Engliſh forces collect- 
ed by the biſhop of Carlifle, Sir Tho. Lucy and Sir Robert Ogle, who obliged 
them to retire precipitately into their own country. 

The following year yielded more laurels to the crown of England than had been 
acquired by any ſovereign, in any era of its hiltory. In the month of Auguſt was 
fought the memorable battle of Creſſy, in which prince Edward, (called, from his 
armour, the Black Prince) a youth in his 17th year, diſplayed fuck heroic intre- 
pidity and military ſkill, as claimed the admiration of all Europe. The glorious 
victory of Creſſy was almoſt immediately ſucceeded by the victory over the Scots, 
at the Redhills near Durham, vulgarly known by the title of The Battle of Nevil's 
Croſs. The king of France had again uſed his intereſt with David king of Scotland 
to make a diverſion in his favour, in order to draw the king of England's atten- 
tion from the ſiege of Calais, which he had opened with an ardour that threatened 
its deſtruction ; and for this purpoſe a large ſupply of men and money was imme— 
diately ſent into Scotland. The king of England, jealous of ſome attempt of this 
nature, ſent his commiſſioners to David, offering advantageous terms of compro- 
mile, part of which conſiſted of a propoſed reſignation of the town and caſtle of 
Berwick. The ſtates of Scotland contended warmly for an acceptance of the 
terms; but David, fired with more ambitious views, and ſpirited up to war b 
the influence of France, the abſence of the king, and the exhauſted ſtate of Eng- 
Jand, as to men, (Edward having carried abroad with him the flower of the Eng- 
liſh youth) he convened a parliament at Perth, and received their ſanction for 
his projected invaſion. He levied a large army, by moſt hiſtorians computed at 
592,000 men, with which, in the beginning of October, he entered England by the 
weitern borders. The ſmall tower of Liddel felt the tirit fury of his arms, where 
the brave garriſon, on ſurrendering, were put to death with all the determined 
barbarity of inhuman favages. He made his way through Cumberland, which 
imoaked in aſhes as he paſſed ; and, by the fouth-weſt parts of Northumberland, 
approached the city of Durham, and encamped at Beaurepaire. Notwithſtanding 
the panic with which the country was ſtruck, at a period when the king was abſent, 


punicion, que ent furront ſuire, et come vous vuellez eſchuire la gref indignacion de vous donner, &c. le 
vint primier jour de Juil. Ibid. 


In Rymer's Fœdera, vol. vii. p. 182, and Wilkin's Concilia, vol. iii. p. 124, allo in Ilat field's Regiſter, p. 
rag, we find an inhibition of K. Richard II. in the firſt year of his reign, zyth Dec. A. D. 1377, directed to 
+1 -biſhop Nevil, ſetting forth the mandate of K. Edw. III. and enforcing the like conduct. 


* Barnes, p. 268. 
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with the generals of moſt experience, and the country ſtript of military men, the 
northern potentates raiſed an army with all poſſible expedition to oppoſe the inva- 
ders, whoſe conduct had proclaimed, that ſacking, plundering, and every ſpecies 
of barbarity, were their determined purpoſe. The archbiſhop of York, the biſhop 
of Durham, 8 on this occaſion diſplayed the provincial ſtandard, the banner 
of St Cuthbert), the biſhops of Lincoln and Carliſle, the lords Neville, Percy, 
Haſtings, Angus, Mowbray, and Roos, the titular king of Scotland (Edward Ba. 
liol), Sir Tho. Rokeſby, and the ſheriff of Northumberland, at the head of an 
army of 16,000 men, .obtained a complete victory on the 17th day of October, 
and took the king of Scotland priſoner, at the place before mentioned. Robert, 
high ſteward of Scotland, has been charged, by ſeveral writers, with treachery on 
this occaſion ; as he and the earl of March, with their retainers, returned imme- 
diately to Scotland after the battle, with very little loſs of men. The blow was a 
tevere one to the Scots; they were deprived of their ſovereign, and conſequently 
thrown into inteſtine diſtraction; the chief body of their troops was cut off or ta- 
ken priſoners, for the loſs of the field was horridly aggravated by the ſlaughter 
made by Baliol in the retreat: Parſuing the advantages, he penetrated a great way 
into Scotland, and reduced ſeveral important places to the Engliſh arms. 

The king of England received the intelligence of this victory before the walls of 
Calais. Copeland, to whom the king of Scotland ſurrendered himſelf priſonet, 
was ſummoned by the queen to reſign him to her diſpoſal, which he with intrepi— 
dity refuſed, having him ſafe in the caſtle of Ogle, of which he was then governor; 
alledging he would give up his charge to no one but the king of England. Not- 
withſtanding the queen's diſpleaſure at this denial, the king received Copeland 
with great cordiality, and granted him a reward ſuitable to the important ſervice *. 

After the ſurrender of Calais, a truce took place between England and France, 
in which Scotland, as an ally, was included; and, during that ſtay of hoſtilities, 
a treaty was entered into for the redemption of the captive king. Although the 
moſt dreadful plague raged that ever this land experienced, in defiance of the 
terms of the truce, many incurſions, by plundering parties, harraſſed the borders 
for a conſiderable time, till at length, in the progreſs of military movements by 
the Scots, the town of Berwick was ſurpriſed. Ihe war had been renewed in 
France, where king Edward was in perſon : Having received information of the 
loſs of that important place, he inſtantly embarked for England, and arrived at 


* A. D. 1347, 21 Edw. III. ſyll. 34. Pro Johanne de Coupeland in recompenſatione fervicit in ca- ö No 86 
piendo David de Bruys regis Scotiz de conceſſionibus 

1349, 22 Edw. III. ſyll. 34. Pro Johanne de Coupeland de concetiione pro ſtatu banne- 8 
| retti manutenendo - - - — - - 

Syllabus, &c. capitula actorum reg. Edw. III. vol vii. Rymer. 

1354, 17 Edw. III. fynl. 37. De libertatibus epiſcopatus Dunolmenfs - - - 49 

1355s 29 Edw. III. ſyll. 37. Pro e'po Dunolia, de juriſdictione brevia ſigillandi - - 

Ibid. vol. viii. Rymer. 

1375, 49 Edw. III. ſyll. 43. Pro priori et conventu Dunolm. de exemplificatione - — 125 

Ibid. vol. ix. Rymer. 

1378 1 Rich. II. ſyll. 45. Pro Johanne domino de Nevill de cuſtodia Caſtri de mo] 
: burgh commiſſa et nomine marchionis decoretur = 

Ibid, vol. i. Rymer. 
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Durham on the 23d day of December, A. D. 1356; from thence he iflued a ſum- 
mons to all the military tenants of the realm to attend him on the firſt day of Ja- 
nuary at Newcaltle ; from whence marching foon afterwards, he reduced Berwick. 
On his advancing into Scotland, Edward Baliol made a formal ſurrender of his 
crown and kingdom to him at Roxburgh, by delivering the diadem and ſome of 
the ſoil of the land, as was the practice of thoſe times. The ſeveral inſtruments 
made on this occaſion are witneſſed by the biſhop of Durham, who attended the 
king on this expedition. The following year was rendered glorious in the annals 
of Edward's reign, by the ſignal victory obtained by the Black Prince at Poictiers, 
in which the king of France was taken priſoner. It was not until the month of 
October in this year that the treaty was concluded with Scotland, tor the redemp- 
tion of king David: In the commiſſion for this important negociation the biſhop 
of Durham was joined with the biſhop of Carliſle, and the lords Neville, Scroop, 
and Muſgrave. | 

The king of Scotland did not enjoy the reſtitution of his liberty for any conſide- 
rable time; he departed this life in the month of February, 1371, and, having no 
iſſue, by virtue of the ſettlement of the crown made by Robert Brus, his nephew 
Robert was his ſucceſſor, the firſt of the royal line of Stuarts. 

The diſturbances on the borders, in the remaining part of Edward's reign, 
were not momentous enough to claim a place here. The progreſſive misfortunes 
which befel the Engliſh court ſhed their influence over the whole ſtate, and for a 
conſiderable ſpace of time a melancholy diſpiritedneſs and diſmay locked up the 


active powers of the ſubject. As if Providence had decreed to daſh the moſt ex- 


alted human glory with the greateſt bitterneſs, this illuſtrious monarch, towards 
the concluſion of his life, ſuffered ſome of the heavieſt aſllictions human exiſtence 
could be conceived to ſuſtain. He loſt the aftectionate partner of his throne in the 
year 1369, with whom he had lived for near 42 years in a ſtate of the greateſt 
harmony and conjugal felicity. He was deprived of the heroic prince his ſon, 
who departed this lite in the 46th year of his age, when he had acquired the high- 
eſt reputation for his valour, his wiſdom, temperance, and virtue, leaving a ſon, 
the apparent heir of the crown, an infant of tender years. The king ſaw the ter— 
ritories he had won by his victorious ſword ſnatched from his empire by the filent 
hand of unpropitious Providence; for what he gained by unremitting warfare and 
heroic deeds, were imperceptibly, as it were, loſt without a ſtruggle in any wiſe 
ſimilar to thoſe arduous labours by which they were purchated. A {trange depra- 
ty had ſeized the whole nation; an unbridled debauchery every-where prevailed ; 
the women, deſerting the precious characteriſtic of modelty, that chief ornament 
of the ſex, ſeemed to glory in the loſs of their virtue, and became oſtentatious of 
the moſt diſgraceful conduct : Nothing was more common than to ſce them riding 
in troops to the tournaments, in malculine habits, and even military accoutre- 
ments. The vices of men were in all ages incitements to female miſconduct ; the 
vices of women were from the beginning the ſtrongeſt expreſlion of the depravity 
of men. The fair ſex, ſtudious to gain the aflections of men, will aſſume the 


teſhions which beſt effect their purpoſe; and at this t1me the exceſſes were enor- 
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mous, ſcandalous, and diſgraceful to human nature: The terrors of a plague could 
not repreſs them, though it raged to that horrible degree, that in one burial ground 
only, within the limits of London, 50,000 were interred, who died of that dreadful 
viſitation. The king was ſeized with the prevailing vices of the times ; he forgot 
the years he had experienced in the chaſte endearments of a virtuous queen, who 
had brought him twelve children; he fell into a degree of dotage amidſt the imbe- 
cillities of age, forgot all martial fpirit, and reſigned himſelf to the diſgraceful dal. 
liances of an harlot, to whom he yielded the laſt dregs of love the poor remnant 
of life retained : He ſquandered the public treaſures to amuſe her depraved mind, 
with all the luxury, and all the diverſions the age could produce; the money ap- 
propriated by the ſtate for the payment of public debts was embezzled, and thrown 
2way in ſhows and tournaments, to entertain this concubine, whom he called The 
Lady of the Sun, and on all public occaſions exhibited, ſeated by him in a ſplen- 
did chariot, followed by a train of female equerries, each leading a beſotted knight 
by his horſe's bridle, whilſt his afflicted people deeply mourned the depravity and 
fallen glory of their ſovereign. The prince of Wales lived to ſee this diſgraceful 
change in the royal character; he uſed his influence to correct the enormities he 
abhorred, and to remove the obnoxious courtiers who, with their poiſonous adula- 
tion, held the king in the fetters of folly : But death ſnatched him from the trou- 
bled ſcene, to beſtow ineffable rewards for his exalted virtues. Confuſion ſoon 
ſuceeeded ; an inſurrection of the citizens took place, to repreſs by violence the 
influence of thoſe dangerous miniſters the king had recalled after the prince of 
Wales's death. Theſe alarms hurried on the approaching fate of Edward; he had 
already experienced many calamities, and the rebellion of his ſubjects was not the 
laſt he was to be afflicted with: He lived to ſee himſelf deſerted by all the 
world, even in the approaching hour of death he called in vain for the aſſiſtance of 
his flying domeſtics ; and when life's laſt moments were ſuſpended in the hand 
of fate, the woman who had feduced him from his honour robbed his apart- 
ments, ſtripped the rings from his hands, and left him in the diſtreſsful inſtant 
of agony and diſmay. He died in the 65th year of his age, and 5 Iſt of his reign, 
A. D. 1377. The excellent qualities he diſplayed in the vigour of life and fulneſs 
of judgment, the benevolence of mind, the honour and virtue which he exhibited 
in every private as well as public capacity, render the picture of ſuch ruins the 
more melancholy. 

Richard the Second, ſon of the Black Prince, on his acceſſion to the throne of 
England, was only eleven years of age : During the remaining four years of our 

relate's life, he does not appear in any public commiſſion of diſtinguiſhed truſt. 

It has been ſaid by ſome, that the only eccleſiaſtical preferments he enjoyed, be- 
fore his appointment to the epiſcopacy, were the prebends of York and Lincoln“. 
Fuller + ſays, he had not any epiſcopal qualification; yet it may well be conceived, 
from the high eſtimation he was held in by his fovereign, who at that time beſtow- 
ed his favours on characters of merit, that, notwithſtanding his clerical abilrties 
were not of the firſt eminence, he was a man of thoſe excellencies neceſſary to fill 


* W. de Chambre.—Angl, Sac. fo. 770. —Aſo vide notes, p. 300. F Ch. Hift. I. 4, p. 116. hi 
| this 
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this See, ſo important to the ſtate in its palatine juriſdiction *, IIe is defcribed 3s 
poſſeſſing 2 noble principle, though rather tenacious : His perſon was venerable, 
tall, and grey-headed ; he was portly in his gait and carriage, was hoſpitable and 
courteous, and charitable to the poor. He did not moleſt his monks or provin- 
cials with any oppreflive principles, or diſturb them in their rights or poſſeſſions : 
He lived in great familiarity with the members of the convent, deligliting much in 
their ſociety ; and under his government the church and his people enjoyed great 
tranquillity. A diſagreeable reflection ſtrikes the mind on reading the following 
ſentence in Chambre : Honorificos wires diligens habere, et non pueros ; equos pro vec - 
tura, non equuolos. Had not an enormous vice contaminated the private character 
of eccleſialtics in that age, there would have been no neceſſity for the hiſtorian, ar 
eccleſiaſtic, to have noticed this matter as a cauſe of praile in the lite of our biſhop ; 
or, if ſome of his predeceflors had not been ſuſpected of the enormity, he would 
not have had this ſingular eulogium on his character f. He made ſeveral munificent 
gifts to the church, and in his time it received two of the greateſt ornaments now 
{tanding therein: The exquiſite work which decorates the high altar was given 
by John Neville, and erected in the year 1380; and the throne for the prelates 
was erected by this biſhop, under the arch of which he prepared his own tomb, 
and gave lands near Auckland, called Enknoll, for the maintenance of a prieſt to 
ſay maſs there. He reſtored many parts of the caitle of Durham, which, from 
their antiquity and neglect, were in want of repair: He built a-new the Bifhops- 
hall, and allo the Conſtables-hall, with offices and other neceſſary apartments 
thereto. The city of Durham, though placed on ſo ſtrong a ſituation, and defend- 
ed with a wall, he ſtill further fortified by building a tower to the caſtle. Ile 
erected a ſumptuous palace in the Strand, London, (now the Adelphi buildings) for 
the reſidence of himſelf and ſucceſſors whilſt attending parliament, or in their r- 
vices at court, which he deviſed by will accordingly. He rebuilt or repaired man 

other edifices belonging this See. Chambre ſays, he founded the college in Oxford 
called Durham college, (now Trinity) for eight monks of the See of Durham, and 
eight ſcholars, and endowed it with an ample revenue for the ſupport of the 
monks and ſtudents ; but this appears to be an error, not only from what has pre- 
ceded in this work, but from the authority after mentioned: Tanner, indted, has 
jallen into this miſtake ; but, notwithſtanding his great credit, the reader will re- 
collect, that, in the year 1290, prior Hoton, with the aid of the convent of Dur- 
ham, firſt inſtituted a houſe at Oxford for eight Benedictine monks, and dedicated 
the ſame to St Cuthbert §. Anthony Wood ſays ||, biſhop Bury finithed this col- 
lege, and biſhop Hatfield enlarged the endowment, and made it permanent, ap- 
pointing the eight monks to be choſen out of Durham priory, by the prior and 


convent, the ſenior of them to be cy/tos, where they were to ſtudy philolophy and 


avinity. The eight ſtudents were called Schelares ſeculares, and to ſtudy gram- 


This prelate was of a martial character, for in the year 1344 he had the command of a body cf troops 
t Normandy,—— Noble, p. 27. 


T W. de Chambre. Angl. Sac. fo. 771. 1 P. 184. 
Dugdale's lift. Ch. Durham, p. 76. Vol. ii. p. 48. 
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mar and philoſophy ; to be choſen, four out of the dioceſe of Durham, two out 
okAllertonſhire, and two out of Hovedenſhire * ; and, Stevens ſays +, for mak- 
ing more fit and convenient buildings there, he paid 4,000 marks for the uſe of 
the college, to William Walworth mayor ot London, John Philpot citizen, and 
Ihreder and Berryington monks of Durham, to lay out the money in purchaſe, 
Ile is {aid to be the founder of the friary at Northallerton, for Carmelites; it is 
certain he was a great benefactor thereto. 

As to the coinage of this province, Mr Noble ſays, “None of our authors, who 
* have treated on Engliſh money, have given any coins that can be ſuppoſed to 
< belong to this biſhop ; though it is certain that the king granted him patents 
for coining pennies, both in the year 1344 and 1345 . As he received theſe 
grants ſo late, it is very probable that he might never coin any money, and his 
being ſo much taken up with the temporal concerns of the ſtate, the greateſt 
* part of his epiſcopate, rather confirms this opinion. Biſhop Hatfield diſtinguiſh- 
ed his money by the ſame modeſt device his predeceſſor Kellow had uſed ; how- 
ever, their coins are eaſily known from each other by the ſpelling of the king's 
name in the epigraphe of the obverſe, which upon the former biſhop's is ED. 
„ WA, EDWAR, or EDWARD ; upon thoſe of this prelate the name is always 
* EDWARDUS, (which, Snelling ſays, was the moſt uſual method of putting 
the king's name upon the pennies, though ſome of them read only EDWAR, 
or EDWARD) and more particularly by the weight, which is the ſafer way 
„of determining them; for Edward III. in the ninth year of his reign, 1353, 
reduced the penny to eighteen grains, which was ſeveral years before our pre- 
late was elected: From theſe circumſtances we are enabled to fix the pennies in 
«© the plate to this biſhop. Upon the obverſe of one is this epigraphe, EDWAR- 
DUS REX ANGL. J. with a coronet (the mint-mark, which in this reign 
*+ firſt began to be uſed) upon the reverſe : It reads, CIVITAS DUREME; 
* others read, EDWARDUS REX ANGLI. Z. F. with an amulet under the 
„ king's buſt, and have a croſs-patee for the mint- mark. The legend upon the 
„ reverſe is the ſame as on that before given. The ſecond has this legend on the 
% obverſe, EDWARDUS REX ANGLIE, with a croſs-patee for the mint-mark. 
« "The reverſe reads, CIVITAS DUNELMIE. Probably there are others of this 
 * biſhop's money, that vary ſome little from either of thele types. We have no 
“ money coined in the city of Durham, either by Richard II. or by any of the 
* biſhops of this See, during his reign ; the reaſon of which it is difficult, at this 
* diſtance of time, to aſcertain.*? f 


* Stevens's Monaſticon, vol. i. p. 341. ＋ Ibid. 


+ In the ſixth volume of Rymer's Fœdera, manuſcript copy, in the Cotton library (but not in the printed 
volumes) are the three following patents for coining money at Durham. 

1344, 18 Edw. III. Syllabus index 32 pro (Richard Bury) epiſcopo Dunolm. de cuneis pro ſterlingis, 
no 93. Tanner (Notitia, p. 113) ſays, pro tribus cuneis pro ſterlingis monetis regis fabricandi. 

1345, 19 Edw. III. Syllabus index 33 pro (ibid.) epiſcopo Dunolm. de cuneis liberandis, n“ 102. 

1343. De cuneis (electo Thomas Hatfield) epiſcopo Dunelin, liberandis, n“ 136.—- -The author (Mr 

Noble) had theſe patents ſearched for, but without ſucceis, Th 
| C 


Ir 


E 


and eſcheator of that fInre. 


tl hered. ſuor. ſuper forisfactura noflra decem librarum, &c. July 22, 1347. 
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The acts of juriſdiction by this biſhop, preſerved in the records of the county, 
are various: In 1345, by letters patent, he appointed Wm de Mordon ſheriff an 
eſcheator for Durham and Sadberge, with the uſual precepts of aid, and to Win 
de Blakeſton the outgoing ſheriff, &c. to deliver up records *. In the year 1346, 
on the death of Robert Manners, he appointed Thomas Grey, for life, conltable 
of Norham caſtle, and all his lands in Ealandſhire and Norham, with the offices 
of ſheriff, eſcheator, and chief juſticiary in the county of Norham +. In the fol— 
lowing year he granted, to Wm de le Pole, free warren in the lile, Bradbury, Chil- 
ton, Preſton upon Skerne, Foxdon, Fiſhburn, and Bolam f. In the year 1348, 
the biſhop, by his writ of privy ſeal, appointed a keeper of the park of Gateſhead ; || 
and, in the fame year, there is a record of his mandate for levying, on the inha- 
bitants of the county, a ſum of 400 marks, with the conſent of the nobles, head- 
men, and all the commonalty of his royal liberty of Durham, in compenfation 
of the great expence he had ſuſtained in his military preparations for the defence 
of the palatinate 8. "There is a particularity in this worthy attention; for here the 

| reader 


* Rot. 4. Hatfe!d. Sched. 1, Ne 5, indorſs. 
ho. electus e*pus Dun. o'ib's, &c. Sciatis quod conſtituimus dilectum nobis W. de Mordon vic, & ec. 

noftrum in co. Dun. & Sadb'g & eid. W. officia p*d*ca com'iſimus exequend. juxta lege & conſuetudine 
in hoſtra regia libertate hactenus optent. & approbata ita tamen quod id. W. de exitibus inde provenien. 
nob. ro'ndeat ut eſt moris. In cujus, & c. Pat. quamdiu nob. placuerit duraturas. Dat. Dun. &c. 

Et m. eſt abb'ib's, &c. & o'ib's, &c. de co. Dun, et Sadb'g, quod p'd'co W. &c. pareant & intendant 
conſulentes ſint & auxiliantes, quociens, &c. 

Et m. eſt. W. de Blaykeſton, &c. Randal's MSS, 

In the ſame year he commiſſioned juſtices of pleas of the crown, ſor the ſame liberties, (ibid. N“ 6 in- 
dorto) and alfo by letters patent appointed Robert Manners conſtable of the caſtle of Norhain, and alſo ſho iff 


Rot. a Hatfield. Sch. 1. N® 2 indor/ſh, | 
Tho. &e, Sciatis quod conftituimus dilectum nobis Rob. de Manners conſtabularium caſtri noſtri de Nor- 
r necnon vic. & eſcaetor in co. Norbam, &c. In eujus, &c. quamdiu nob. placuerit duraturas, &c. 
bid. | : 

ÞT Did. Sch. 2, Ne 3. indorſo. 

Tho. &. Sciatis, &c. dedimus & conceſſimus eid. Tho. pro nob. & ſucc. noſtris quantum in nob. eſt cuſ- 
todiam caſtri noſtri de Norham, necnon & omnium terrar, & ten. t'm in Ealandihire quam in Norhamilire 
cum ſuis pertin. que ad dictum caſtrum p'tinent quovis modo cum officio vic. & eſcact. & jufticiar. noſtrum 
capital. in co. Norham, &c.-— Ibid. 

In the ſame year he appointed Tho. de Metham feneſcal of the manors of Hoveden and Crake, with a year» 
ly itipend of twenty marks. 


f Rot. A. Hatfield, Sch. 2, Ne 2n, indur/o. 
Conceſin liber. Warrenn. in Inſula, &c. Hill's de la Pole. 


Tho. &c. Archicpif. epif. abbatibus, &c omnibus ad quos, &c. ſciatis nos, &c. conceſhiſe, &c. dileQo, 
&Cc. WilPo de la Pole quod ipſe & hered. ſui imp'p'm habeant liberam warennam in omnibus dominicis 
terris ſuis de inſula, &c. dum tamen terre ille non fint infra metas foreſte noftre, ita quod nullus intret terras 


illas ad fugand. in eis vel ad aliquid capiend. quod ad warennam p'tinet fire lic. & voluntate ipſius Will'i 


Rat A. Hatfield, Sch. 4, N“ 7, mdor/o. 
Tho. &c. conceſſit dil. ſibi Rog'o de Tickhill offic. cuſtadiend. parcum ſuum de Gateſhead. He'nd cum 
omnibus ad offic. itlud. ſpectan. ad totam vitam ſuam p'cipicnd. quolibet die unum denar. & unum obulum 
in offic. illo pro vadiis conſuetis. In cujus, &c. Ibid. 


| 4 9 Rot. A. Hatfie!d, Sch. 4, No 9, indorſh. 
Tho. &c. dilectis fibi Rob. de Brackenbury & aliis fi cum magnates, proceres & tota communitas regie 
libertat. noſtre Nun. pro magnis laboribus & variis expenſis quos ergo dom. reg. Anghe illuſtrem pro dicta 
liber tate illefa obſervanda pluries appoſuimus, nob. q dringentas marcas gratanter conceſſcrint, & per peti- 


Lonem ſuam nob. ſupplicar'int, ut certes fideles ad ſummam p'd'cam taxand, velimus facere & affirnare, 
| | alliznaviumus 
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reader will obſerve a ſpecies of parliamentary grant not before ſpecified or prece. 
dented : This inſtrument iſſues with the affent of a collective legiſlative body of the 
whole community, in the like order as the eſtabliſhed eſtates of the kingdom, and 
in the fame language as the king's mandates, iſſued with the ſpecified aflent of 
parliament, Cum magnates proceres & tota communitas regie libertat. noſtre Dun. 
In the life of biſhop Bury has been noted a record of proceſs for levying money 
for a truce with Scotland, which truce is expreſſed therein to be De communi concilig 
& unanimi conjenſu totius communitatis dominii & libertatis noftre regie Dun. & Sad. 
berg. conſenſum fit jolvere eid. CLXl. but this was not ſo ſingular, as a truce might 
be the conſequence of popular conſent on the ſheriff's call of the county *. In 
1354 the king iſſuęed his mandate to his admiral in the north ſeas, to grant the 
biſhop three ſkips from the ports of Tyne or Hartlepool, properly equipped and 
manned, to convey him to parliament f. In 1374, we find a ſubſidy had 
been granted out of this palatinate, by way of aid for the charges of the war, to- 


gether 


aTznavimus vos, &c. in warda de Derlynton, &c. {In the form of an inſtrument noted in biſliop Bury's 
time.] gth May, 1348. 
| Co'ferailes com*ifſiones bent ſubſcripti infra ſup'a ſeripta, wiz. 

Joh'e Bille & al's in warda Ceſtre, &c. Eaſington, Stockton, eaſt and weſt wards of Sadberg.—Tbid. 

if, The ſaid biſhop Hatfield's acquittance for the ſaid 400 marks, by him received by the hands of John 
FoTour the prior of Durham, dated 22d July anno 4, dicti epiſc. anno d. 1349. Vol. ii. Cartuar. Decani & 
Capituli Dunelm. fo. 122.——Spearman's Enq. p. 15. 

The ſame biſhop granted the like commiſſion to levy a ſublidy for the king in Norhamfhire. Rot, B. Hat- 
Held. Sch. 17, No 4. — lb. p. 16. 

In the year 1348, the biſnop, by letters patent, appointed coroners of the ward of Eaſington. 

Tho. e'pus conceſſit dilect. Joh'i Boner offic. coronatoris warda de Eſyngton habend. cum omnibus ad 
Hud offic. ſpectan. ad totam vitam ipfius Joh, p'cipiend. in offic. illo feod. conſueta. In cuj. Pat. &c. per 
literam de priv. fig. Rot. A. Hatjizld. Sch. 4, N“ 6, indorſo. Randal's MSS, 

In 1353, we have an inſpeximus of the convention made between the biſhop of Durham in 1230 and the 
covent, touching-their liberties, with a ratification thereof. Rot. A. Hatfield, Sch. 9, Ne 1. —lIbid. 

In 1,50, we find an inquiſition ad guod damnum on the alienation of lands in mortmain. Copyhold 
Books, A. p. 277. Ibid. 


* Vid. Bury, p. 294, notes. 


De navibus e'po Dunolm. liberandis.Rymer's Fœdera, tom. v. p. 778. A. D. 1354, 28 Edw. III. 
Admirallo flotæ noſtræ naviu' verſus partes boreales vel Joh'i de Hadon, ad naves p' obſequio noſtro in eiſ- 
dem partibus arreſtandas aſſignatis vel eorum deputatis ſal, Mandamus vobis quod ven. patri Tho. e'po 
Dunolm. qui ad parliamentum noftrum apud Weſt. in proxims tenendu. de mandato noſtro eſt venturus, tres 
naves ſuflicientes, de navibus parvos vel aliquem veſtrum areſtatis in portu de Novo Caſtro ſup” Tynam vel 
de Hertilpole, aut alibi ubi eid. e*po placuerit pro victualib's ipſius e*pi uſq. Londonia ducendis, fine dila- 
tione aliqua liberari faciatis. T. rege. &c. N a 
A. D. 145, 19 Edw. III. De fidelitate ele i Tho's Hatfield epiſ. Dun. recipienda. Ibid. 452 
1346, 20 Edw. III. De Scotis propre Dunelmum expugnatis & de tractatuꝰ cum Johannis de inſu- 
| lis meundo. Ibid. go. 
De inquirendo ſuper pri;:1ibus de Guerra apud Dunelm.——Tbid. 5 32. 
7247, 21 Edw. III. De ſalvo cuſtodiendo priſones apud Dunelmum captos.—— Ibid. 547. 
De penſione pro eo qui primitus nova rege detulit de victoria Dunolmenſi.— 
Ibid. 5 53. 
Super 7 priſonum Scotiz apud bellum Dunolmenſe, Ibid. 599. 
De denariis folvendis pro expenſis apud d%,—lIbid. 599. 
1384, 28 Edw. III. De navibus, &e, ut ſup. 778. | : 5 : 
1358, 32 Edw. III. Pro Tho. Hatfield ep. Dun, contra ep'm Chryſopolitaneſem.— Ibid. vol. vi. 


* 


3 ; f 
1369, 43 Edw. III. De hominibus contra hoſtium incurſus parandis. —Ibid. p. 614. 
1370, 44 Edw. III. Pro epiſcopo Dunolmenſi ex cauſa mutui.——l1bid. p. 614. 
7371, 45 Edw. If]. Pro epiſcopo Dunolmenſi ſuper Clevancia.— bid. p. 692. 
| | 13725 
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gether with the reſt of the realm; on which the biſhop iſſucd his commiſſions for 
levying the ſame, as well in Durham and Sadberge, as Norham: The king thought 
fit in his wiſdom to iſſue his letters patent for the indemnity of the biſhop and nis 
people, that the ſame might not become a prejudicial precedent tor future times. 
I: is obſervable, that the fame language, in the preamble of the royal writ, is uſed, 
as in that of the biſhop of Durham, noted in the year 1348 : Sciatis quod cum mag- 
nates proceres & tota communitas regni noſtri Anglia, &c. In 1377 the king granted 
an inhibition againſt the archbiſhop of York's viſitations and extortions within 
the See of Durham ; and in the fame year the biſhop grams a toll on certain 
merchandiſe brought to Durham to defray the charges of paving and repairing the 
walls of the city“. In 1378, by letters patent, he appointed Wm de * 

X gaoler 


1372, 46 Edw. III. De navibus arreſtandis in comitatu Dunolmenſi. — Ibid. p. 708. 
De morando ſup. marchiis Scotiæ e' po Dunelmenſi mandatum.——Ib. p. 308. 
Eidem epiſcopo ſuper mora prædicta. Ibid. p. 714. 
Advocationes eccleſiarum de Stayndrop & Branſpath rege caſtelle ſibi datis pro 
comitatu Richmondiæ. — Ibid. p. 730. 
| De terris prædictis liberandis. Ibid. p. 732. 
1374, 48 Edw. III. Pro hominibus de epiſcopatu Dunolmenſi de exonerando,—— Ib. vol. vii. p. 49. 
1376, 50 Edw. III. Pro Tho. Hatfield e' po Dunolmenſi de non procedendo de paſſagio aquæ de 
Twedii. Ibid. p. 125. Ie | 
1377, 1 Rich. II. Pro et Hatfield e*po Dunelmenſi contra attemptata per archie*pum Eborum. 
: ——-Tbid. p. 182. | | 
1380, 4 Rich. II. Pro Aganitho, archdeacon of Durham. —- Ibid. 276. 


* In the year 1355 the biſhop, under his privy ſeal, appointed a foreſter for Cheſter. Rot. 4. Hatfeld, 
No 5, indor/ſo. Randal's MSS. | | 

In 1366 he granted, to John de Ogle and others, free warren in Hardwick, Sheraton, and Neſbit. Rot. A. 
Hate d, Sch. 14, Ne 4.——lIbid. 1.4 | io 

In 1370 a commiſſion iſſued to enquire after certain lands appropriated to the repair of Shincliff bridge. 
Rot. A. Hatfield, Sch. 1. N 4, indorſo. Ibid. 

In 1372 a commiſſion iſſued to enquire after the wages of labourers, and put in force the ſtatute. Rot. B. 
Hatfield. Sch. 7, Ne 1,—— Ibid. | 

And in the ſame year we find a record of the biſhop's, wrote to liberate a clerk, who was acquitted of a 
charge of murder. Kot. B. Hatſeld, Sch. 9 N 2.——lIbid. 

In 1373 the biſhop granted land in Auckland for an hermitage. Rot. B. Sch. 9, indorſs. Ibid. 

And that year we have the record of a return to an enquiry touching aliens that enjoyed cccletiaſtical benc- 
hees within the Sce, to the following effect. — | | 

11th Dec. 1377. Fox s Martyrs, vol. Is H. 489. Reg. Hatfield, P. 129. 

Jacob de Urſinis, cardinal of Rome, was in poſſe ſſion of the archdeaconry of Durham, value 200 rarl s. 
Dominus Roger de Ripon held, /ruftus tanquam firmarius ſeu conſtitutus cujuſulem, of Peter Ruſpii of Lon = 
bardy, procurator, ſeu firmarii principatis cardinaiis ſupra difdi. 

Maſter cardinal Gibbon is in poſſeſſion of the pariſh church of Weremouth, value 200 marks. 

Ihe monaſtery of S. Sixtus, in the city of Rome, have in the church of Bambrough, Northumberland, 
231, 68. 8d. payable by the prior and convent of St Ofwald, of Noſtel, in the dioceſe of York. Dated at 
Iloveden, 16th Jan. 1377, 33d of the conſecration, 


Canceſ/ic pro pavimento et muragio civitatis Dunelm. Rot. B. Hatfield, Sch. 2, Ne 4. 


Tho. Dei gra. ep. D. Burgenſibus et al. probis ho'ib's in civitate n'ra Dun. &c. Nov'itis nos. vob. in 
ausilium civitat. n're p'd'ce claude*de et pavime'tu' in ead. rep'and et faciend. &c. capiatis de rebus venalib's 
cand. civitat. veniend. videPt de quol't ſumagio bladi aut braſei venali cyjuſcu'q” generis fit unu' obuluꝰ 
argenti. de quol't doleo vini, &c. de quol't ſacco lanc. &c. de quol't equo equa bove et vacca, &c. de quol't 
coreo equi, equæ, bovis et vaccæ friſto aut ſalito aut tan'ato', &c. de qual't laſta coreor, &c. de quimque 
brconibus, &c. de decem ovibus et capris, &c. de quinque porcis, &c. de dece' velleribus, &c. de qual't cer - 
tens pellu” lanitar. &c. de qual't centena pelliu' agnor. cuniculor. vulpiu' leporu' lator. et ſquirrellor, &c. de 
quab't centena griſi operis, &c. de quoPt quart'io ſalis, &c. de quol't panno integro, &c. de qual't centena 
baunnorum de worſted, &c. de quol t tapeto de worſted, qui vocat coverlit, &c. de qual't centena tele 
luce et cancvas, &c. de quol't chies de findone afforciat. &c. de qual't ceptena Millewelh ſaliti aut evri 

Piſcis 
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gaoler and porter of the caſtle of Durham, with certain profits annexed to that 
office, among which are fees for ſealing the meaſures to be uſed in the city of Dur. 
ham“. He granted, this year, to Ralph lord Neville, a market and fair at Stain. 
drop g. In 1379 there appears to be an officer in appointment, not mentioned in any 
preceding record, a treaſurer oi the houſehold. In 1380 is a record of commiſſion to 
juſtices of aſhze f; a commithon empowering the convent to exchange, with Bela. 
tis, Henknoll, near Auckland, for lands in Wolvilton ||; a power to purchaſe lands 
for the endowment of Durham college in Oxford S; an inſtitution of chaplains to 
do duty in the new manor-houſe at London J; and a protection granted by let- 
ters patent to John de Billeſton vicar of Norton, but for what cauſc is not ſpeci- 
fied **, In regard to royal fiſh, Spearman ſays t, in this prelate's time, 


piſeis marini, &c. de quol't ſuumone, &c. de quol't ſum'agio ſalmon, &c. de quol't milliar. alec. &c. de 
quoPt ſum”agio eineru', &. de quol't ſum'agio de wadd, &c. de duob's milliar. allior. aut ceparu', &c. 
qual't duodena de cordwayn, &c. de qual't duodena de raſan, &c. de quol't pari molaru' ant rotar. &c. 
de quol't ſum*agio plumbi, ferri, aut ſtagni, &c. de qual't petra uncti ſepi butiri et caſci, &c. de qual't 
carectata bruſſi aut bruere, &c. de qual't carectata camiſi, &c. de qual't centena cere, &c. de qual't cente- 
na pi'pis, &c. de qual't centena amigdol. &c. de qual't centena cumini, &c. de qual't centena de madyr. 
&c. de quoPt milliar. cardonu', &c. de quol't ſum'agio cu” batry, &c. de qual't caractata de batry ſp'iali, 
poltry et aliis nVeimoniis, &c. de quol't carectata fructua', &c. de quol't ſum'agio fructuu', &c. de quol't 
ſum”agio m'ciu', &c. de quolꝰ't truſſello cujuſcu'q” m'cis venal. exceden. vigil'i . in valores, &c. 6th Mar. 
1377, ——Rudd's and Randal's MSS. : Its 
This record is fo far curious, as that it ſhews all ſpecies of merchandiſe then expoſed to ſale at Durham. 
He nominated, this year, a-keeper of the park of Wollingham. Rot. B. Hatfeld, Sch. 6, Ns z, indor/o.— 
Ibid.——And he iffued a commithon to enquire of the treſpaſſes committed at Stainton. 


* Caria Wil'i de Elineden de offic. gao/ator et janitoris Caftri Dunelm. Rot. B. Hatfield, Sch. 4, Ne 4. 


Tho. D. g. &c. Sciatis q'd p' bono g'tuito, &c. Will's de Elmeden, &c. dedimus et co'ceflimus p' nob. 
et ſucc. n'r's epiſ. Dun. qꝗ'ntu' in nob. eſt eid. Will's officia gaolator et janitor caſtri Dun. n'rs h'end et te- 
nend. cid. W'o et aſſign. ſuis ad tota' vita” ip'ius p'cipiendo in offic. i'!lis feoda et vadia ſubſcripta videl't 
quol't anno de nob. et ſucc. n'ris una” robab et eſcam. p? ſervicio quol't die ad menſa co?ſtabulariis p'd'ci 
caſtri, ct p' ſ'viente ſuo cuſtodiente p'tam d'ci caſtri eſeam, cu” garconibus d'ci co'ſtabularij p*cipiendo etia' 
proficia fingula de motis circa caftru* p'd'c'm, necnoꝰ p* qual't menſurar. ſubſcripturu? videl't buſſel, dimid. 
buſſell, peck, lagena potell, et quarta cu' co'tigerit illas figillari, unu' den'ium. Co'ceſimus etiam eid. 
WilPo q'd ip'e p*cipiat de parco n' ro vocato le' biſiop meadowe fenum ſufficiens ad unu' equu' p' cuſtodia 
ejuſd. parci. Coꝰceſſimus etia' eid. p'd'co W'o q'd ip'e he'at totu. fimum { fumage, manure or dung 7 
infra i'd caſtru*, et quibuſl't duodecim. ſeptimanis unu” quarteriu” fr'i { frumenti } et quol't a? quinqꝰ . p. 
ſ'viente ſuo compediente et de compediente priſones, et q'tuor ſ. p. d'co ſ'viente ſuo cuſtodiente p tam 

caſtri p'd'ci, &c. In cujus, &c. pat. &c. 8th Oct. 1378.——Randal's MSS. 

+ Spearman's Enq. p. 19. Rot. B. Hatfield, Sch. 5, Ne r. 

For this licence, ſee Raby, vol. ii. of this work. | 

Rot. B. Hatfield, Sch. 4, No 8. For this grant, ſee Staindrop, vol. ii. 

Sched. 5, MN? z, indorſo. See Staindrop, vol. ii. 


+ Rot. B. Hatfield, Sch. 8, Ne 1. | 
l Rot. B. Hatfield, Sch. 2, No 3. For this account, ſee St Andrew, Auckland, vol. ii. of this work. 


© Rot. B. IIatfield, Sch. 2, indorſo. — * : 
Tho. &c. Conceſſimus licentiam, &c. adquirere, &c. h'end, et tenend. ſibi et fucc. ſuis in pura. et p pe” 


petn2, cleemoſinam ad manutenend. et ſuſtenand. octo mo*achos capellcs et octo paup'es ſcholares in colle- 
vion'ro Dun. apud Oxon. p' nos de novo fundato, &c.-——Randal's MSS. Vide Smith's Annals of Unis. 
Coll; p. 375. 

Rot. B. Hatfield, Sch. 8, N? 4. 

*# Tho. Ke. Sciatis qd ſuſcepimus in p'tectionem et defenſionem n'ram dilcu” cler. n'rum Joh'em de 
Billeſton victium ecel'ie de Norton qui nobiſcu' in hoipicio n'ro p' preceptu' n'rum moratur ho'es terras res 
redditus et oc's poſſeſſiones {uas et ideo vob's mardamus q'd ip'u Joh'em ho'es tenas res redditus o0' es pot” 
ſcſones ſas manutencatis p*tegatis, &c, Rot. B. Hatfield, Sch. 3, indorſo, —Rindal's MSS. 
T7. ©, 20» 

5; (37 Edu. 
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(37 Edu. III. 1363) John de Carow having through ignorance ſeized a royal th 
calt upon his lands there, and being queſtioned for it by his charter or deed, ac- 


knowledged his treſpaſs, and that it belonged to the biſhop, in right of his church of 


Purkam, and agreed for 100 marks damage“. 'This author allo lays, © The bi- 
« ſhops of Durham likewiſe reſerved and enjoyed the cuſtoms and profits of thips 
e and fiſh within the ports of the county palatine, and anchorage, beaconage, and 
« other ſuch like profits and duties accruing thereby f.“ 4A, 

Beſides the beneficent works before mentioned, biſhop Hatfield gave to the 
convent, at his death, the ſtock which he had in Weredale, eſtimated at 400 marks 
and upwards ; his jewels and inſignia, together with 300 marks in filver ; a red 
veſtment embroidered with figures in gold, beſides many filver veſſels and valuable 
ornaments : One article Chambre notes, among the things given to the convent, 
was, a thorn of the crown Chriſt wore during his paſſion, which the biſhop had 
received as a precious relic by the gift of Edw. III. After a tedious illnets, the 
biſhop departed this life on the 8th day of May, 1381, at his manor of Aleford 
near London, in the 36th year of his epiſcopacy, and was buried with great fune- 
ral pomp, according to the directions in his will, in the tomb he had prepared for 
himſelf in the cathedral church of Durham, whereon 2s- tus effigy, and many coats 
of arms, but no infcription 1. A diſpute aroſe reſpecting the ceremonies of his fu- 
neral, the circumſtances of which are now little intereſting $. 

r In 


* Rot. A. Sch. 16, Ne r. For this deed, ſee Seaton, C. vol ii. of this work. 

4 Regiſtro. 2. Decani ct capituli Dunelm. 164. ſſ. Hugo epil. Dunelm. anno Hen. II. regis 1154, per 
chartam ſuam d' Burgo d' Weremne (al's Wearmouth) fecit proviſfioyem pro navibus ibidem negociant. 
1cf-rvando cuſtumas piſcium. | 15 | war | 

Compotum auditor epiſc. et cancellar, ejus de redditibus burgi et paſſaigit trans rivum per ferry-boat ibi- 
dem, piſcar. ibidem et pro applicatione navium ibidem ac pro batellis et cymbis, annis 1 Hen. II. 19 Edw. III. 
7 Hen. IV. 5 Hen. V. 36 Hen VI. et 17, 18, 24 Hen. VII. regis.—p. 23 ct 24. 

7 In the herald's office, among Dugdale's MS5. notat. c. 41, there is a beautiful drawing of this tomb, 
and alfo an engraving thereof in the Antiquarian Repertory. Many authors have miſtakenly adopted arms 
for this biſhop which never were borne by him or any of the name, but have bcen painted upon his monu- 
ment by ſome novice of a workman ; for thereon it appears, that the chevron is cut in relief upon the ſhield, 
but*the lions are not, and that the arms of the Black Prince appear on the fame monument cut in relief cn 
the thicld, and the painter has painted over the whole, in order to deface it, and probably to pleaſe his own 
fancy, with the chevron, and three lions rampant argent. This circumſtance puts it out of all manner of 
doubt, that the arms on the monument are moſt of them (if not every one) falſe. ——See Antiquarian Re- 
pertury, vol. iv. p. 119. 

6 The Sce vacant. John de Marton oc. temporal chancellor, gth May, 1345. 


Tho. de Hatficld biſhop. Elected 3th May 1345. 
7 bY Confirmed iſt June 1345. 
Jemporalties reſtored ad June 1245. 
Conſecrated gth July 1345. E. Rot. Hatfield. 
Died 8th May 1381. 
Officers of the See in the lime of Biſhop Hatſeld. 
High Ceriff and eſcheator, — Will. de Mordon, appointed xſt Avg. 1345 4 
| OC. again on the feaſt of St Matthew, 21ſt Scpt. 1350. 
Rob. de Bowes, —oc. 29th Nov. 1350; again on the feaſt 
of St Peter, ad vinc. 1ſt Aug. 1355. . 
Wen de Walwarth, - Oc. on Monday aſter the feaſt of St 
Sam. 25th July 1356. | | 
John de Byriand, - cc. on Monday before the feaſt cf St 
Aug. the lithop, 26th May 1357; avd again $th Aug. 
1357. | g Wul. 
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In this prelate's time the: excellent prior Foſſour died, and was ſucceeded by 


Robert de Walworth. 
The king's licence for electing a prelate was ſo expeditiouſly obtained, that the 


29th day of May was appointed for the congreſs in chapter for that purpoſe ; 
when, by Chambre's account, there was a very crouded aſſembly of eleQors ; and 
it was determined, for the more ſpeedy diſpatch of the buſineſs, to proceed by 
thirteen compromiſers, choſen out of the body. So great a difficulty aroſe in the 
choice of a proper perſon to fill this important See, that after ſting ſeveral days, 


Will. de Claxton, chiv. oc. 27th July 1360. 
? Will. de Menevill, oc. 18th June 1364; again 1ath June 135. 
Rob. de Umframvill, chr. ap. roth Nov. 1371. 
| John de Hyndeley, ap. 2oth Jan. 1376 ; oc. again 1379. 
13 Will. de Bowes, ch. ap. iſt Sept. 1379. 


Temporal Chancellors, — John de Wyndeſore, cl. oc. 1ſt Aug. 1345. Rot. A. Hatf. ſch. 1, N® 5, indorſo, 
- OC. canc. 6, Feb. 1345; again 25th March 1346. 

Rector de Whyckham, John de Pulhore, cler. - L. Grey. 

John de Sculthorpe, oc. 26th July 1346 - Rector ot Tarſet 1331, which he reſigned 
the ſame year, Hiſt. Norf. vol. iii. p. 863. Oc. perſona de Miſne 5th Jun. 1349. 
Rot. A. Hatf. ich. 4. Parſon of Merlaw, dioc. Linc. 1354, archd, of Chicheſ- 
ter, 1356. Rs (LIES: 2 

Will. de Weſtle, dec. de Auckland, oc. 15th June 1349, ib. ſch. 5, No 6; again 
roth Nov. 1357, ib. ſch. 12, No 1. Oc. archd. of Durham, 15th Aug. 1362, 
and 6th March 1363. 

John de Kingeſton, cler. oc. 27th Dec. 1357, ſch. 12, Ne x, indorſo; again rith 
Feb. 1357, ich. 12, N“ 2; again 4th Oct. 1370, ſch. r, No x, indorſo.— Rector 
of St Marg. Moſes in L. pref. 4th Feb. 1347, Newc. vol. i. p. 403 ; he exchanged 
it for Wynefeld dioc. Sarum with Tho. de Chelmesford, 12342.—Prior of Derby, 
11th Sept. 1350. Parſon of Merlaw, Linc. dioc. which he exchanged with J. de 

Sculthorp for Cheſter deanry, by king's licence, 26th Sept. 1354. 

Rich'us de Caſtrobarnardi, oc. 1ſt Nov. 1370; oc. canc. 1375 ; the laſt time on 
the rolls, 2oth Dec. 1376. | | 

Will. de Elmeden, oc. canc. 2oth Jan. 1376; again 24th Ap. 1381. 


ohn de Pulhore, al's Pulhcur ; as alſo receiver-general : He founded a chantry in 
honour of St Thomas in All-Saints church, Newcaſtle.—Parſon of Whickham, 
oc. 13th Jan. 1346. Rot. A. Hatfield, ſch. r, oc. 8th Aug. 1348. 
Will. de Weſtley, oc. in F. SS. Fab. & Sebaſt. 1351. Copyhold Books. 
John de Kingeſton, was alſo receiver-general 1360, oc. 18th July 1368. 
Will. de Elmeden, 1377. | | 


Conftables of the caftle,—J 


Attorney-general,— John de Elvet. 


eſcals.— Tho. de Metham, oc. 22d July 1347. Rot. A. ſch. No 20, indorſo. 
OO D'n's Tho. Gray, oc. rath Jul. 1348, the firſt time. Copyh. B. p. 2, 22d Sept. 1349, and 12th 


Nov. 1356; again in 1357, the laſt time. Ib. p. 172. 
Will. de Baſyngham, cl. loco ſen. 1356. Cop. B. A. [N. B. The Copyhold Books from 
15th Hatficld, 1361, and all of Fordham, are loſt. ] 
Will. de Weſtle, oc. 1357, the firſt time; again 25th Dec. 1360. Laſt Cop. Book, p. 175, 267. 
Alanus de Shotlyngdon, al's Shutelyngton. cl. 1360; again 28th Feb. 1372, the laſt time. 2d 


Rot. B. Hatff ſch. 11. 


Adam de Irland, 1373, fed. . | . 
Hugo de Weſtwyk, cl. oc. 20th Jan. 1376. Rot. B. Hatf. ſch. 12; again ft Feb. 1377, 


Joh. Heron, ſen, mil. oc. 18th Jan. 1379. Rot. 2 B. Hatf. ſch. 3, indorſo. 
John Maundour, cl. oc. cancellarius f. domeſticus cano, i. e. ſccretarius, 23d May 1378. Reg. 


Hatt. ——Randal's MS. | 


the 


JOUN FORD HAM, 


at Durham *. . 


tunes of that part of the reign are attributed. 


The followers of Wickliff 's religious principles now gained a powerful head, 
being eſpouſed by the king's uncle the duke of Lancaſter; but whether from mo- 
tives of piety, or the political principle of reſtraining the influence of the See of 
Rome, is not eaſy to determine: Thoſe who were enemies to the ſectary and his 
followers, attempted to brand them with a charge of encouraging and abetting Wat 
Tyler's inſurrection; a rebellion more ridiculous in its circumſtances, and worſe 
ſupported, than occurs in the annals of any country, noted in hiſtory: The charge 
appears ſtill more futile, when it is conſidered that the duke of Lancaſter was then 
on the northern borders, and incapable of abetting the project: Vet he did not 
eſcape the malice of the king's wicked counſeliors, who aſſiduouſly ſpread a report, 
that he had prepared to march at the head of a Scottiſh army, to attempt his ne- 


phew's depoſition. 


Amidſt the corruptions of this age, is an inſtance of ſingular intregrity in the 
lord chancellor Scrope, who refuſed to put the great ſeal to one of thoſe imprudent 
donations, this prince was ſo notorious for laviſhly beſtowing on his flatterers. He 
proteſted againſt the grant as indiſcreet and puerile, reverting to his authority from 
parliament, from whence he was entruſted with the ſeals ; and that, not being an 
olticer of the ſovereign, but of the ſtate, he had a right to check the youthful fal- 
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the ſelect members requeſted fix perſons more might be added to their committee; 
and this party, on Thurſday next after the feſtival of St Auguſtine 1381, elected 


then prebendary of York and Lincoln, and ſecretary to the king : Chambre adds, 
that this nomination was proclaimed in the chapter-houſe, and afterwards in the 
church to the aſſembled populace, where he was unanimouſly approved: No hif- 
torian, before this inſtance, hath mentioned a procedure of this kind. Notwith- 
{tanding the above account given by my author, it is certain, that a proviſionary 
bull was obtained from the pope, on the gth day of September 1381, but by what 
intereſt uncertain ; though, from Fordham's attachment to the king, it is probable 
it was had by that influence. He did homage, and received reſtitution of the tem- 
poralties, on the 23d of October 1381, and was conſecrated in the chapel at Lambeth 
by the biſhop of Oxford, the biſhops of Rocheſter and Bangor aſliiting at the ce- 
remony, on the 5th of January 1381 ; he made profeſſion on the 18th of Auguſt 
1382 ; and on the morrow of St Matthew the apoſtle, was ſolemnly enthroned 


A reviſal of the innumerable errors and improprieties of the reign of king 
Richard II. in which this prelate was an active miniſter, is painful to the hiſtorian : 
Certain it is, biſhop Fordham was one of thoſe in whom, during the king's mi- 
nority, he placed a chief confidence, and to whoſe eyil councils many of the misfor- 


lies of a prince, who miſapplied his gitts, and laviſhed them on men notoriouſly 


enemies to the conſtitution. 
W. de Chambre, — Ang. Sac. p. 574. 


? 


The 
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The king, who acted only by the ſprings of impetuous paſſions, and the influence 
ot thoſe who abuſed his youth and weakneſs by the moſt pernicious councils, 
granted a power to the biſhops to perſecute the new ſectaries, and impriſon them, 
as their prejudices or wrath might lead; which brought on a new ſeries of tumults 
and diſtreſſes. He wrelted the great ſeal from his chancellor, and put it, with his 
own hands, to many of his injurious patents. Theſe, and other ſtretches of prero- 
gative and arbitrary power, greatly alarmed the ſtate, and encreaſed the deteſtation 
which univerſally prevailed with the people againſt the court cabal. 

In the year 1383, the Scots, taking advantage of the broils in which England 
was embarraſſed, invaded the northern counties; and the duke of Lancaſter, in re- 
taliation, carried fire and ſword to the gates of Edinburgh. In the negociation of 
the truce which ſucceeded, biſhop Fordham was in commiſſion. On the duke's 
return from the north, new accuſations of treaſonable devices were brought againſt 
him, and new engines employed, to carry on the deteſtable machinations of thoſe 
who ſought to remove him, and be delivered from an eye of judgment, which was 
held over their wretched practices. The king conſented to have his uncle accuſed ; 
and judge Treſilian, a man ſo infamous in his office that it is to be hoped few have 
reſembled him, made offers to ſecond the project for his deſtruction, with the moſt 
flagrant innovations on the laws of his country. The duke threw himſelf into Pom- 
fret caſtle, and gathered round him a few brave followers to defend his life; which 
was at length reſcued by the influence of the king's mother. Taken into employ- 
ment again, he marched againſt the Scots, who were committing new ravages on 
the borders, and was ſoon after followed by the king, with a large army : Had not 
the favourites been jealous of the duke's fame at this inſtant, and induced their ſo- 
vereign to believe he wanted to draw him into danger, Scotland might then have 
been fubdued : But the due m2aſures were retarded, the king's movements flow and 
indeterminate, and more confuſion than reſolution was diſcovered in the military 
operations ; which allowed the Scots time to recover from their panic, and ſtand 
upon their guard: The progreſs made in this war was of little conſequence ; the 
country was ſwept of proviſions by the inhabitants, who retired to their mountains 
and ſtrong holds, fo that the Engliſh army was obliged to retreat from the famine 
which threatened them. 

A French invaſion was apprehended on the duke of Lancaſter's departure upon 
his Spaniſh expedition, under the character of king of Caſtile ; and ſupplies were 
required from parliament, to ſupport an army levied for defence of the country, 
againſt the vaſt armament France had prepared. The commons were ready on this 
exigence to impower the king to act with vigour ; but the influence his odious 
miniſters poſſeſſed, induced parliament to requelt, that thoſe who hitherto fo grie- 
vouſly abuſed their bounty, and laviſhed in enormous follies the public treature, 
ſhould be removed: And an addreſs was accordingly preſented to the king. Biſhop 
Fordham, who, on his coming to this See, held the office of ſecretary to the king, 
and was now treaſurer, and conſequently privy to all the ſovereign's acts, was one of 
thoſe obnoxious characters pointed at by the ſtates, and required to be removed, 


Wich 
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with the earl of Suffolk, then chancellor: And the addreſs prayed, that thoſe who 
had been entruſted with the public money, might account for its application “. 


The king, in the heat of youthful arrogance and impetuous paſſion, treated the 


addreſs with indignation and contempt, and ſaid, Jo pleaſe the parliament, he 
«© would not turn out the meaneſt ſcullion of his kitchen: What had not the ſtate 
and conſtitution to dread from a prince capable of ſuch folly, and a council who 
could poifon his mind with an influence fo pernicious ! His raſhneſs did not ſtop 
here: He retired to Eltham, and ſent his chancellor to threaten the commons into 
compliance with his demands : They, on their part, inſiſted on his preſence in par- 
liament ; and an open rupture was threatened : The iſſue produced a declaration 
from the king, that as he ſaw his ſubjects prepared for rebellion, he would crave 
aſſiſtance from the king of France, to reduce them to their duty. Nothing need be 
added to aggravate proofs of the pernicious influence, which could lead a weak 
prince, mad with pride, arrogance, and folly, to a declaration fo derogatory of the 
tenor of his coronation oath, and the duties of a ſovereign. The exertions of the 
houſes of parliament, thus beſet by treacherous and ſeducive minions, and the con- 
ſtitution attacked with the moſt dangerous innovations, were noble and generous : 
The chancellor, with a few of the moſt atrocious, were removed, and fourteen in- 
ſpectors commiſſioned to ſuperviſe all public affairs. 

A providential blow removed all fear of the French invaſion ; their armament 
being broken and diſperſed by a ſtorm : This event induced parliament to rifle : 
But no ſooner were the members returned to the country, than the king reſtored 
his favourites, with a levity, which renders his memory ſtill more odious : The 
duke of Ireland was recalled from banithment ; the earls of Suffolk and Neville, and 
the archbiſhop of York, were reſtored to the king's bolom : The duke of Glouceſter, 
with ſome others, equally obnoxious to the favourites, were intended to have been 
taken off by poiſon ; but by good fortune eſcaped. After a multitude of aggravating 
acts, particularly the Nottingham plot, when it was determined to levy an army, 
and drive out by force of arms the lords who oppoſed the king's counſellors and 
others, which cannot be admitted in rehearſal in this work, an inſurrection took 
place, and the king ſought ſecurity in the Tower of London. | 

Whilſt theſe inteſtine diſtractions prevailed, in 1387 the Scots invaded England, 
and penetrated as far as the county of Durham, where they committed great rava- 
ges; but on their retreat, laden with ſpoils, they were intercepted by Hotſpur- 
Percy, who brought them to an engagement at Otterburn +: The forces of the 
biſhopric of Durham were on their march, but too late to enſure the victory, 
which Percy was on the eve of obtaining, when a reinforcement of Scots, led b 
the earl of Dunbar, wreſted from him the laurels he had reaped, by feats of the 
greateſt valour and intrepidity, after he had flain Sir William Douglas with his 
own hands. | | 

In the year 1388, affairs of ſtate aſſumed a moſt ſolemn countenance ; the king 
ſnewed an incorrigible vice of mind, and his miniiters, {till purſuing their injurious 


* Willingh. —Public Afts.-—Rapin. 
+ For a full account of this battle, fre View of Northumberland. | 
projects, 
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projects, threw the whole nation into a dreadful ferment : And, in the ſequel, a con. 
tederacy took place, headed by nobles determined tor redreſs ; and whoſe power ſoon 
appeared too great to be oppoſed. Ihe king's aflumed countenance of contrition was 
diſcovered to be deluſive and infincere, and his promiſes of redreſs calculated to 
amuſe and deceive, in order to betray the nation into an unſuſpicious ſecurity, till 
the duke of Ireland ſhould ſurpriſe them with a large armament, which he pre- 

ared to lead from Wales. The confederate lords, on full intelligence being had 
of ſuch meaſures, marched a body of their retainers, then in arms, into Lon- 
don; and a conference was demanded with the king: He was perſonally re— 
proached for his repeated acts of violence againſt the conſtitution, and the treach- 
erous meaſures he had countenanced to the injury of the ſtate: On this occaſion, 
he ſhewed an irreſolution ſo weak, and at the ſame time a mind ſo wicked, that 
the confederates were prompted to threaten their proceeding to the election of a 
king, if he refuſed to attend in parliament, and diſmiſs his evil miniſters : Thus 
held by a coercion his counſellors had not taught him to dread, he appeared on the 
throne, aſſented to the baniſhment of his favourites, among whom was the biſhop 
of Durham : But it is remarked, that ſome of the king's miniſters were admitted 
to give ſecurity, to anſwer whatever charges might be brought againſt them, and 
our prelate was certainly one of thoſe, as he entered a protelt in the houſe of lords 
in the enſuing parliament after-mentioned. 

It has been remarked before, that the biſhop's barons ſerved him in the capacity 
of a privy council. 'This was the ancient Roman conſtitution, of which we have 
one perfect inſtance remaining to this day in Europe, in the government of Jerſey, 
where the old Roman laws are ſtill retained ; five barons conſtitute a part of the 
legiſlative body of that ſtate. By the extract from the account of the biſhop's re- 
ceiver, given in the note, the reader will ſee what perſons formed the council of this 
province in the 4th year of this prelate's epiſcopacy, A. D. 1385 *. 


* Compotus W. de Elmedon conſtab. c. Dun. & rec. ſcacc. &c. a fo. ſ. m. anno reg. Rich. IIdi, 9. & 
pont. ven'ab. p'ris D'n'i Joh'is e*pi D. quarto uſq. in craſtinu' d'ci feſti p'x ſequensf 


©. 5 

Feoda D'n'i de Nevill retenf. de concil e'pi ad fa. Paſchi & S. Mich. - — . 
— D'n'i Radi de Eur. ſen. Dun. ad ead. f'a p' ann. - - 5 „%% $8 

| D'n'i Rog'i de Fulthorp cap. juſtic. ad ead. - - - - - 8 
Joh'is de Preſton juſtic. ſe' dar. ad ead. = 2 - . - - $28 8 

Ip'ius conſtabl. & rec. gen. p' ann. ad eoſd. term. = - - - - $3:6:-8 

Joh'is de Kelingal clici juſtic. ad eoſd. t. - - - - - - - 1 
—— Will'i Lambard retent. de conſil. D'n'i ad eofd: t. . — — — 0 
Joh'is Conyers conſilit. retent. ad eoſd. t. - - - - - - „ 

— Gilb. de Elvet co'ſilit. retent. ad. - - 2 — TER. - 2 0 0 
Will'i de Blakeden unius auditor D'n'i p' ann. ad eoſd. - - - 353 

— — Will'i de Bowes mil. conf. retent. p' pace & guerr. - - - — — 1 
— Wil: de Weſchington mil. conf. retent. p' ann. - - - - - 6 13 4 
— — Will'i de Blaikeſton conf. retent. ad eoſd t'i'os. - - - - - 1 
—— Walt'i de Hawyk conf. retent. ad eoſd. t'i'os. - - - — - - 1 0 
— Will. de Saleſbyry cl'icus an' ua penſ. ſ't. conceſ. p' D'n'um + - = „ 


——— D'r's Gerard Heron mil. p' cuſtodia c. de Norham. 
— — b'n's Joh'es de Batesforth p*ſona de ecclVie de Eggſcliff. 
— ——- D'v's Joh'es Burgeys thes.— Tho. Elmeden gavlar. & janit. caſtri Dun. — 5 
Kob. Chaliers arniourer cuſtos garderop & armor. D n'i ap. Dun. — Joh's de Hat- 
feld Hoſtar-D'n'i, D'n'us Joch. de Berington, mouachory, &c, — Rot. Fordham. 
Fandal's MS, 
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Biſhop Fordham was one of the prelates that certified againſt Wickliff's princi- 
ples and opinions * ; and alſo proteſted againſt the determination of the lords, that 
biſhops ſhould not fit in judgment of blood; ſetting forth, “ that in right of theſe 
« Jay baronies, they ſhould be preſent in parliament on every tranſaction there; 
« (though by the canons, in their ſpiritual capacity, they ought not to preſide on 
« ſuch other occaſions) by which they claimed to protect the right of their 
« peerages f.“ 

This prelate was ſo deeply engaged in affairs of ſtate, that he had little time to 
attend particularly to his biſhopric ; ſo that we find few provincial inſtruments 
on record in his time. In 1385, we have a commiſſion to enquire after the miſ- 
application of tolls granted by his predeceſſor in the city of Durham, for pavin 
and walling the city, and a ſurrender of the grant by the farmers who held the 


duties J. In the year 1383, he granted certain tolls at Hartlepool for five years, 
towards maintaining the fortifications and pier there 5. | 


In 1382, the king granted this prelate a place of hoſpitality at Stratford ſuper 
Bowe, for himſelf, retinue, and horſes, to refreſh on their journies to London, for 
attendance on parliament or the king's council ||. 


* Collier, vol. i. p. 574. + Ib. p. 588 + Rot. Fordh. ſch. 8, No , 2. 

5 Rot. Fordh. ſch. 4, Ne 5. ff. John Fordham biſhop, in the time of K. Richard II. granted his com- 
miſſion to commiſſioners, ** ad levand” conſuetudinem pecun. pro villa ſeu pera d Hartilpol.“ Rot. M. ſchac. 
4, No 5, ſchac. 6, No 9. Spearm. Enq. p. 16. For this commiſſion, vide Hartilpool, vol. ii. of this work. 

In 1387 he granted lands for an hermitage at Eighton. Rot. Ford. ſch. 9, Ne z. — And he granted a par- 
don to John Clerk of Cheſter, then charged with defrauding the treaſury of his predeceſſor Hatfield of 2500/. 
Rot. Ford. ſch. 6, Ne 2.—In 1386 he granted his commiſſion for arraying the forces of the palatinate, Apr. 
12, anno 4, pont. ſui, anno 5, Rich. II. A. D. 1386. Rot. M. ſchac. 4, dorſo 13. Spearm. 12.—Alſo a corn- 
miſſion to enquire into the ſtate of weights and meaſures, uſed within his juriſdiction: “ Ad inguirend. d 
a1mderibus & menſuris ibidem. Rot. M. ſch. 4, Ne x. Spearm.— He granted a commiſſion, Rogero de Ful- 
hure, Radulpho de Eaury, Wiiliel. d' Elmedon, Johan. de Preſton, & IVilliel. de Blakeflon, ad inguirend. de 
4iſce regali pertin' ad epiſc Dunelm. ad terram per mare proje? apud Hazuthorne, infra præcindlum regia liber- 
tatis epiſc.” Rot. M. Ford. Spearm. 17. 

Commiſſio Johannis Fordham epiſc. (x4 Martij anno pont. ſui et 7 Rich. II. regis 1384) Rogero de Ful- 
thorpe, Thomez de Hartilpole, Radulpho de Ewre, & Willielmo de Fulthorpe, ad inquirend d' aqua d' 
Skerne obturat. in ripis.— Rot. Ford. ſch. 3z, Ne 3, dorſo.—Spearm. 27. 

Several commiſſions were granted by this biſhop for an array.—Rot. cl. M. ſch. 6. 

A commiſſion by him for the repairing his caſtle and fortreſſes. — Rot. cl. 7. Ne 4. 

The array was held on Gillygate-moor, 24th March 1399, 1 K. Hen. IV. 2 reg. D. & Cha. 157, 167. 
A. D. 1387, 5 Rich. II. De reſtitutione temporalium John Fordham ep. Dunelmenfis.—Rymer's 
Fe dera, vol. vii. p. 333. | : 

1382. 5 Rich. II. Pro J. Fordham epiſcopo Dunelmenſi, quod nulla dominia five villas prope London 
ubi epiſcopi hoſpitari vallant cum ipſe ad parliamenta venerit. Ib. p. 350. 

1388, 11 Rich. II. De tractando cum adverſario Scotæ ep. Dunelm.—Ib. p. 572. 

— —— De proviſionibus pro eccleſia Dunelmenſi.— Ib. p. 574. 

1384, 7 Rich. II. ſyll. 48. Pro e' po Dunolm. de conceſſione ſpeciali. N 102. 

— Pro epiſcopo Dunolm. de confirmatione. 121. 

— — Pro e' po Dunolm. de exemplificatione. 121. 

„ Syllabus, &c. capitula actorum dat. reg. Rich. II. vol. ii. Rymer. 

K Rich. II. by charter dated roth Nov. a“ 15, confirms to the biſhop, cum c/auſula licet. all the charters 
and other grants before ſtated ; except pope Gregory's bull, and K. William's confirmation thereof, the 
want 4 K. Hen. I. of Burdune, Carletune, and Heacliff, and the proceedings in eyre at Newcaſtle, — 
A 21 Edw. . 

In a commiſſion of the peace, John de Nevyl lord of Raby, Roger de Fulthorp, Hugh de Weſtwyk, John 
Heron, John de Preſton, W. de Bowes, John de Hedlem, John de Eliot, and Thomas de Hertlepole, were 
all named. Rudd's MSS. Rot. 1. | 

Yy Not- 
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Notwithſtanding the biſhop did little for his See, by his own acts or benevo. 
lence, and was fo obnoxious a character in the ſtate, yet his intereſt with the king 
procured ſeveral beneficial inſtruments to his palatinate : In the ſeventh year of the 
reign, he obtained confirmatory grants of privilege and royal juriſdiction * ;' and 
alſo a charter, declaratory, that merchants might ply on the bithop's fide of the ri- 
"er of Tyne, and load and unload coals, unmoleited by the burgeſſes of New. 
caſtle f. 


Rich. II. by charter, dated 16th Dec. a® 7%, reciting, that the then biſhop, John Fordham, and his pre- 
decefiors, held and poſſeſſed, civitatem et caſtrum Dunelm. manerium et wapentachium de Sadberge ac maneria 
et villas de duckland, Midalebam, Derlyngton, Stokton, Eſyngton, Houghton, Cheſtre in the Street, Gateſhead, 
Ryton, Langcheſtre, Evenwwoode, Fulley. Morley, Stanhope et Wolfingham cum pertin. infra patriam et precindum 
wocat. epiſcopatum et libertatem regalem Sancti Cuthberti Dunelm. inter aquas de Tyne et Teſe, Ac etiam caſ- 
trum et villam de Norham, ac manerium de Bedelyguton cum pertin. ut parcell. die libertatis ultra Tynam verſus 
boream. Nee non diverſa alia terras ten. redditus, ſervicia feod. milit. advocac'ones et patronatus ecclefiarun 
tam collegialium quam parochialium, hoſpitalium, cantariarum, aquas, piſcarias diver/a/que alias paſſiſſiones tempo- 
rales et ſpirituaſes tam infra patriam et precinftum epiſcopatus predicti, quam infra patrias et precindtas wecat. 
Norbamiſbire et Bedelyngtonfhire, unacum medietat. duarum aquarum de Tyne et Teſe werſus epiſcupatum predie- 
tum. Et diverſis piſcarijs et proficuts in eiſdem medietat. ut p cell. eorundem epiſcopatus et libertatis regalis poſſi/- 
fronumgque ecclefre ante dicte, et cum applicatione onerac one et exonerac'one navium batellorum et altorum vaſorum 
in diftis aquis ac medietat. aquarum exparte epiſcopatus predicti mulgue CUM DOMINIO & LIBERT ATI- 
BUS COMITIS PAL 4TINI, ac emnimod. aliis dominiis libertatibus juribus proficuis placitis juriſdictiouibus 
et prerogativis regalibus in omnibus partibus precinctis et locis prediflis eorumgque pertinen. univerſes et in guolib. 
eorundem. Que quidem civitat. caſtra villas maneria wapentachium terras ten. reddit ſervicia feed. milit. ad- 
wocationes et patronatus, ac alias poſt /iones temporales et ſpirituales idem e*pus aſſerit fe et eecleffam ſam pre- 
diftam tenere et poſſidere in preſenti. Whereupon the king, wolentes pro ſecuritate et quiete perpetuis dife eccleſie 
prefatique epi/ropi et ſucceſſorum ſuorum et ut dictus epiſcopus ſeu ſucceſſares ſui ſuper poſſefionibus predictis ſeu ali- 
quibus premiſſorum futuris temporibus nullatenus inquietentur ſeu graventur. 

Confirms, predicto epi/copo et ecclefie ſue predicte, omnia et ſingula civitatem, caſtra, villas, maneria, wapen- 
tach, terr. tenementa reddit. ſerwvic. tod. milit. advocac' ones et patronatus ecclefiarum hoſpitalium et cantariarum 
piſcarium et omnes alias poſſaſiones antedifla et eorum quodlibet quas wel que idem epiſcopus ac dia eccleia ſua 
tenent et poſſident ut eft dictum unacum pertin. ſuits univers et ſimul cum diftis aquis et mediatut. aquarum, appli- 
cac one oxeratione et exoneratione nawium batellorum et aligrum vaſorum in eiſuUem in parte e*patus prea ict. Ac 
etiam una cum DOMINIO Y LIBERT.iTIBUS COMITIS PALATINI et omnimcd. dominiis libertatibus juri- 
bis proficius placitis juriſdifionibus et prerogativis REGALIBUS in omnibus predift. civitat. caſtr. vill. maner. 
evapentach. terr. ten. reddit. ſervic. feod. advocacon. patronatihus aquis et medictatibus aquarum piſcariis et qui» 
buſcung. al. poſſeſſianibus ſupraditlis et in omnibus partibus patriaram precindum locorum poſſefionum et p tin. pre- 
dictorum ac fimul cum omnimadis alits libertatibus liberis conſuctudinibus et proficuis tam in vqua quam in terra d: 
quibus dicta ecclefia ſgu aliquis aitorum predeceſſorum ſusrum in poſeftone extitit, et quibus eadem ecclefra wel aliquii 
ditorum predece/ſUrum ſuorum tempore alicujus diftorum progenitorum noflrorum infra patrias precindlas loca 
Poſjefrones et pertin. predift. ſeu quameung. parcel. eorund. uſus eft. et gaviſus. 

And grants, that the biſhop and his ſucceſſors may hold and enjoy the premiſſes, adeo plene et integreſitut 
aliquis predeceſſorum ſuorum predictorum, ea ſeu aliqua eorundum habuit et eis ſeu eorund. aitquib's in difits t patu 
et libcrtate uſus fuit et gaviſus tempore alicujus progenitorum nyftrorum, and as the ſame are therein ſpecially 
declared. | | | 

Richard II. by another charter dated the ſame day, reciting the confirmation (a® 51 Hen. III.) of forfei- 
tures of war, and the further confirmation thereof to biſhop Beaumont, confirms the ſame again to biſhop 
Fordham, with this clauſula licet, viz. Qued licet idem e' pus wel p*decefſures ſui aut eorum homintm aliqua vel 
aliguibus legum conſuetudinum quietudinum lib'tatum ſeu quietanciarum in cartis ſeu literis p*diflis contentarum ali 

gu? caſu emergente ha&enus plene uſt non fuerint ipſe tamen e pus et ſucceſſores ſui et eorum homines legibrs conſue- 
tudinibus quietudinibus [ibertatibus et quietancits p'edidlis et earum qualilet decereto jux!a tenorem car tarum et 
literarum p'd'carum plene gaudeant et utantur fine occafiene vel impedimenito no/tri vel hered. noſtror. juſtic. eſcae- 
tor. vicecomitum aut a ior. ballivar, ſeu miniſtror. n'ror quor cumy "= 
+ The ſame king, by charter dated 28th Dec. a? 7, reciting the ſtatute 9 Edw. III. whereby it is 
enacted, that any perſon may buy or ſell in any part of the kingdom, notwithſtanding any charter to the 
contrary z and that biſhop Fordham had petitioned the king, ſetting forth, that his predeceſſors uſed to have 
a great annual profit from coals within his brſhopric, and royal liberty of Durham, by flips and veſſels ap- 
plying in the river Tyne, and that the men of Neweaſtle hindered the biſhop delivering his coals there: 
Thercupon he grants, that merchants and all others may apply on any part of the river on the biſhop's ſides 
and load and unload coals, merchandiſe, or any other things, and carry them where they pleaſe, /ine impediĩ- 
mento hamin um de villa de Novo Caſtro wel aliorum quorumecungque.-—— Extracted from the Rolls at Durban. 
Anno 7 Rich. Il. reg. 1384, Joh. Fordham epilc. carta p' applicatione nav. abſq. impedimento hom. &C, 
ter alia, includes ballaſt, ——3Spearm. p. 10. | The 
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The iniquity of the councils during the king's minority, gives a ſufficient caſt 
of this man's diſpoſition : Such violent efforts were made to encreaſe the royal 
prerogative, to invade the conſtitution, and infringe the liberties of the ſubject, 
as render the æra and the men of influence infamous. There was ſome apprehen- 
fon of Biſhop Fordham's reſtoration to Durham, during the reign of king Rich- 


ard II. but that was ſoon removed, by the ſucceeding events of that ſovereign's 
life. 


* In an old Hiſtory of the Engliſh Prelates, written in the time of biſhop Morton, we have this biſtop*s 
chiraRter in few words: “Anno 1388, John Fordham, biſhop of Durham, was by parliament baniſhed the 
court, as a pernicious inſtrument and corrupter of K. Rich. II. a traitor, a flatterer, a wiiſperer, a lau- 
& derer, and wicked perſon.” — Walſingh. Hiſt. Eng. 1388, p. 365. Speed's Hiſt. p. 748. Godwin, p. 664. 

Johannes Fordham epiſcopus Dunelmenſis et Johan. Ruſshok regis Confeſſor, frater præd. et epiſcopus 
Ciceftr, expulſi mærente rege a curia.—Lib. 1, Hiſt. Gul. Novoburgenſis. Lel. Col. vol. i. p. 253. 

Johannes Fordham, conſec. eſt no. Jan. A. D. 1381, et tranſlatus eſt ad Ely, 30 no. Apr. A. D. 1399.— 
Ex lib. chartaceo rec. geſt. Dunelm. eccl. Lel. Col. vol. ii. p. 335. 

A. D. 1385, Johannes Fordham epiſcopus Dunelm. depoſitus officio theſaurari et Johan. Gilbert de or- 
dine predicatorum epifcopus Hereford. ſubſtitutus pro co. A. D. 1388, Fordham ex Dunclmenſi Helienſis 
factiis.— Chron, Tinæmuthis. Lel. Col, vol. i. p. 185. 

Fx wita Jobannis de Fordham. 

Johannes tranſlatus eſt de ſede Dunelmenſi ad Elien per Bonifacium, ep. ro. 5, cal. Oct. A. D. 1338. Se- 

Cit ann. 37, menſ. 3, dieb. 4, obiit plenus dierum zo cal. Decembr. in maner. de Downham, A. D. 1425. 


Sepultus eſt apud Ely in occident. parte capellæ S. Mariæ. Vacavit ſedes ſeptimanis 21 et 6 dicbus.——Le!l. 
Col. vol. ii. p. 609. 


The See vacant.— John de Nevill appointed guardian; his ſuperſedeas dat. Oct. 23, 1381,—Rym. vol. vii. 
p. 333, et Rot. Fordh. ſch. 3z, No 1. 
John de Fordham biſhop.— Provided by the pope, Sept. 9th 1381; did homage, and had temporalties, 
23d Oct. 1331; conſecrated «(th Jan. 1281 ; inſtalled Sept. 1382; expelled and tranſlated to Ely 
by the pope, 3d Apr. 1388; had temporaltics there, 27th Sept. 1388. 
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; Ojicers of the See in biſhop Fortan time. | 

Iich ſheriffs and eſcheators, - Rob. de Laton knight, anno 1281; oc. eſcheator d. lune p. f'm S. Mich. 
anno 1 Joh. Tho. de Boynton 1385.— Will. de Bowes knight, ap. 29th Arr. 5. John. 1286. 
Rot. Fordh. ſch. 8, No 2; oc. again 5th May 1388; ſame day oc. cſcheator.— John de Hexnam, 
oc. under-ſherift 13th Sept. 385. 

Temporal chancellors, — Hugo de Weſtwyk canc. oc. 20th Jan. 128 1. Rot. Fordh. ſch. 1, N* 2. Oe. 
again 18th June 1383; Rector of Elwick x :62 ; Rector of Eggleſcliffe 1367; Bean of Auckiand 
1384.— Will. de Elmedon, oc. 13th Nov. 1383. Ib. ſch. 2, Ne 2, in dorſo. Oc. again 2d Sept. 1387. 

Conſtable of the caſtle, — Will. de Elmeden, oc. :cth Nov. 1382. Not. Forch. in the auditor's office. 
OC. again zoth Sept. 1386; oc. recciver-gereral 1385. | 

Scneſchal,—Ra. de Eure, oc. 14th Jan. 1385. Rot. Fordh. ſch. 8, N” 1. Randcl's MSS. 
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It appears that the barons, by whoſe influence biſhop Fordham was removed, 
were determined to fill the See of Durham with a prelate who ſhould not interfere 
in political matters, and that was a mere eccleſiaſtical character; for 


WALTER SEIRL A W, 


who was tranſlated hither, is not noted by hiſtorians in any public capacity in ſtate 
affairs, during his whole prelacy ; and his life was occupied in works of munifi- 
cence, not limited to his own province only, but extended to other parts of the 
kingdom. He was of the degree of doQtor of laws, of the univerſity of Ox- 
ford: Was firſt conſecrated biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry, from whence he 
was tranſlated to Bath and Wells; and finally, on the 3d day of April 1388, tranſ.- 
lated by the pope's bull to the See of Durham: Both the inſtruments were of one 
date, which removed Fordham, and placed Skirlaw at Durham. 

During the many troubles of Richard's reign, though the nation was in con- 
tinual diſtraction by the power of contending parties, and the weakneſs and per- 
verſe principles of the king, frequent attention was paid by the legiſlature to re- 
preſs the influence of the See of Rome; not ſo much, perhaps, through conſtitu- 
tional principles, as fear of an encreaſing power, to the prejudice of political mea- 
ſures, during the unſettled ſtate of government, which repeatedly fluQtuated from 
one prevailing party to the other : Notwithſtanding this ſeemed to be a maxim 
adopted by all, yet when neceſlity required a particular point to be carried, an in- 
novation was ſought by either party, and the holy See was called upon to aid the 
meaſure: Thus it was, in the diſplacing Fordham, and bringing in Skirlaw. Yet 
by the record in the notes“ it will appear, a ſpecious countenance was ſtill ſup- 
ported by the officers of government, coincident with the legiſlative rules. The 


| biſhop received reſtitution of the temporalties of his See, by the abovementioned 


inſtrument, on the 13th of September. 
By the next record in the notes, it ſeems an interruption of the palatine rights 
was attempted, by the king's taking poſſeſſion of lands, forteited by Michael de le 
Pole, lying within the juriſdiction ; and, to quiet the biſhop, he granted to him the 
cuſtody thereof for twenty years, under a ſmall rent. The premiffes are deſcribed 
to be the manors of the Iſle, the vill of Bradbury, and lands in Bolam, Great 
Chilton, Fiſhburn, Foxdon, Styllington, and Preſton upon Skern t. This . 
chae 


For. Cancellar. Dun. de a p. d'n't Walt'i epi Dunelm. prime. 

D'n's rex mandavit hie breve ſuum patens in hec verba. Ricardus Dei gra. rex Angl. & Franc. & d'n's 
Hib'n. diPco fibi Amando Mounceux eſceatori fuo in com. Northumbr. ſal' tm. Cum D'n's ſummus ponti- 
fex ven' abilem p'rem Walt' um nup. Welle'n & Batonien. Ep'm a vinculo quo d*n's Welle'n & Batonien. 
eccViis tenebat abſolv't & ip'm ad ecel' iam Dnnelmen. t'nſtulerit & ip'm in ep'm loci illius p. fec'it & paſ- 
torem, ſicut p. Pras ipꝰius ſum'i pontificis bullatus nob. inde directas nob. conſtat. Nos p. eo gd idem Wal- 
t'us 0ib's v bit nob. p ju licialibus in d'cis ris bullatis cantentis coram nob. renuntiavit. & rente humilit. ſe 


ſubmiſfit, volentes cu* eo ag'e gro'ſe cepim. fidelitatem ip*ius Walt'i & temporalia d'ci e*patus Dunelmen. 


reſtituimus eid. | ; 
Et ideo tibi precipimus, q*d eid. Walt'o temporalia p'd*ca cu. p'tin in baliiva tua lib'es in forma p'd'ca. 

Teſt. me ip'o apud Cantebrig. 13 die Septem. anno R. n. 12%-——Randals MSS. | a 
+ D'n's rex mandavit hic aliud breve ſuum patens in hæc v'ba. Ricardus, & c. o'b's ad quos p'ſentes Ire 
p'veu'int ſalt'm. Sciatis q'd com'iſſimus ven'abili in X*to pat'i Walt'o e' po Dunolm, cuſtodiam _y 58 
ö » 
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chael de le Pole, was one of thoſe unhappy favourites, who formed the junto with 
Neville archbiſhop of York, Vere earl of Oxford, and judge Trefilian : Rapin 
ſays, he was the ſon of a London merchant ; but in Dugdale's baronage * he 1s 
ſaid to be of Kingſton upon Hull, of which place his father, William de le Pole, 
was firſt mayor: He was one of thoſe accuſed of high treaſon 1388 f. 

The border war was much reſtrained during this prelate's time: Soon after 
his acceſſion to the See a truce took place, which was enlarged for a conſiderable 
number of years. Robert king of Scotland died in the year 1390, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his fon John, who allvined the name of Robert III. The unſettled ſtate 
of both nations greatly contributed to repreſs the military habit of the borderers; 
and it was not till 1399 that the Scots made an invaſton, about the time the un- 
happy monarch king Richard II. was depoſed. We 

Henry IV. having been elected to the crown, by the popular cry, without any 
examination of hereditary claim, marched with an army to the north in the year 
1400, but made no other progreſs in Scotland than to lay walte the borders as he 
paſſed z, whilſt the Scots came behind him, and in retaliation deſtroyed Bam- 
broughſhire ; he at length being obliged to retreat, from a naked and deſolate 
_— and agree to a truce. In the year 1402 hoſtilities were renewed, and the 
Scott 
acts of rapine and ferocity : On their retreat, they ſuffered a compleat defeat at 
Homeldon. near Wooler . In thoſe invaſions, the counties of Northumberland and 
Cumberland ſuffered ſo much, that, at the requeſt of parliament, the king remitted 
all debts and taxes due to the crown ||. | 

In 1403 aroſe the formidable defeCtion of the Percys, in which a revolt of 
Northumberland and Cumberland was dreaded, and that thoſe powerful provin- 
ces would annex themſelves to Scotland. In all the affairs of the north, nothing 
is faid of biſhop Skirlaw ; whence thoſe matters, though of the utmoſt moment to 


army advanced to the neighbourhood of Newcaſtle, with the accuſtomed 


Ille ville de Bradbury, ac'o' im t'rar & ten. que fuerint Mich'is de le Pole Chr. in Bolam, Magna Chilton, . 


Fisſheburne, Foxden, Stylington, and Preſton ſuper Skyren, & que ad manus n'ras ro'ne forisfac' ure ip'ius 
Mich. devenerunt. H' end. ad t', viginti annor. p*xime ſequenciu' plenar. completor. Reddend. inde nob. 


p. ann. ꝗ'draginta & q'tuor m*cas & ſupp'tando o ia'onera eiſd. man'io ville t'ris & ten. p'tinentia fi'e ſpec- - 
q arag q PP P P 


tantia q\mdiu cuſtodiam huw'erit ſuprad cam. In cujus rei teſtimon. ha's I'ras n'rs fieri fecimus pat. Teſt. me 
ip'o apud Cantebrig. xxviii- die Sept. a® regni n'ri duodecimo. Rot. ibid. Randal's MSS. 


* Vol. ii. p. 182. 


＋ Syllabus, &c. 1385, 8 Rich. II. Syll. 49. Pro Waltero Skirlawe de protectione ſpeciali. Capit acto- 


rum dat. reg. Rich II. vol. ii. Rymer. a 


1391, 14 Rich. II. ſyll. 52. De intendendo parliamento ad informationem faciendam circa privilegia epiſ- 


copi Dunelm. Ib. vol. iv. 


Rymer, p. 7. 


1395, 18 Rich. II. ſyll. 54. Pro epifcopo Dunolm. de licentia dotandi cantariam ex fundatione ſua. —— - 


Ib. p. 153. 
Rex ad regem Scotiæ pro priore & conventu de Dunolm. de reſtitutione facienda. 
1400, 1 Hen. IV. ſyll. 48. Pro epifcopo Dunolm. de allocatione facienda.— Ib. vol. i. p 79. 


1403, 4 Hen. IV. ſyll. 60. Pro e' po Dunolm. de licentia dandi in manum mortuam.— Ib, vol. ii. p. 6. 


1404, 5 Hen. IV. ſyll. 61. Pro c'po Dunolm. de pardonatione efcapiz.— Ib. p. 86. 
Pro epo Dunolm. de aſſignatione pro denarius regi mutuatis. Ib. p. 13, 133. 
1397, 21 Rich. II. Treaty with the Scots. — Rymer's Fœdera, vol. viii. p. 17. 


1397, ——-—— Pro e'pi Dunelmenſi Walter Skerlaw de licentia ſe abſentandi a parliamentis poſt prox- 


imum Salopio tenendum.— Ib. p. 19. 
For a deſcription of this battle, ſee View of Northumberland, vol. i. p. 242. [| Rymer, vol. viii. p. 283. 
| | the 


| 
| 
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the ſtate, become impertinent to this provincial hiſtory, otherwiſe than as a mem- 
ber of the kingdom at large. 

On a perſonal quarrel between the dukes of Norfolk and Hereford, the king 
ſought occaſion to fend them into banilhment : The duke of Lancaſter died ſoon 
alterwards. Every powerful perſon the king thought obnoxious to his intereſts 
was now removed, and the eſtabliſhment of his deſpotic rule ſeemed to be obtain- 
ed to his with, when a general revolt of the Iriſh induced him to go thither in 
perſon, with a large army; unprovidently leaving England open to the deſcent of 
the duke of Lancaſter. The moment in the hand of Providence for the relief of 
England was arrived: A powerful inſurrection took place, and after every baſfled 
eftort of the king to ſtem the torrent, whereby he was convinced of the deteſt- 
ation in which he was generally held, with a cowardice as abject as his actions 
were imprudent, the deſerted tyrant reſigned his diadem, and in the caſtle of Pom- 
fret departed this life, either through obſtinate denial of ſuſtenance in the depth of 
deſpondency, or by the cruel hands of thoſe who. thought it a virtue to deprive 


' him of all future power of diſtrefling the nation. Thus ended the reign and life of 


a prince, whoſe paſſions were his only arbiters : He had not ſenſe or calmneſs of 
judgment to form any political plan for a change in the conſtitution ; but all his 
actions were inſtigated by pride, arrogance, and folly. 

Biſhop Skirlaw, during his poſſeſſion of the See of Durham, ereQed a new 
bridge at Shincliffe, and one at Yarm, for the maintenance of which he purchaſed 
lands *. He alſo built a bridge at Auckland, and erected a noble gateway of ſtone 
work, at the palace there, made a ſtrong tower to the church of Hoveden, for 
the ſafety of the inhabitants on any inundation; and expended great ſums of mo- 
ney in the repairs of that church, whereto he added the chapter-houſe, which is 
ſpoken of by writers of that time as a beautiful edifice : He erected the hall of the 
manor-houſe of Hoveden, and was at much coſt in other edifices there. He was 
at the expence of building a great part of the tower of York minſter, vulgarly 
called the lanthern, where his arms are now to be ſeen. He founded a chantry in 
that church, with an endowment for a chaplain to celebrate daily maſs there. He 


_ erected part of the beautiful cloiſter of Durham, in which he expended 600. 


2 col. whereof he gave in his life-time, and 400ol. at his death. He gave 330 marks 
towards building the dormitory to the convent. His arms are placed in ſeveral 
parts of thoſe works. He was conſtantly held, as Chambre ſays, in great honour 
by his ſovereign. To theſe we may add, that he erected a beautiful chapel called. 
Skirlaw*s chapel, in his native pariſh of Swyne, in Holderneſs, and founded a 
chantry therein. In 1403 he gave the manor of Rothyng to Univerſity College, 
Oxford, for three ſcholarſhips. By his will, dated the 15th day of March 14047, 

he gave 200l. for certain clergy to celebrate an anniverſary to his memory, 20l. to 
Durham college, Oxford ; 100 marks to the cathedral church of York; 200 
marks to compleat the chantry of Skirlaw, and 100 marks to carry on the build- 


ing of the dormitory at Durham: And it is alſo ſaid, he gave 150l. to the church 


* W. de Chambre.—Angl. Sac. p. 775 · 
+ Willis, in his Survey of Cathedrals, ſays this will is in the archives at Lambeth, vol. i. p- 251 


of 
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of Wells. He departed this life on the 24th of March 1405, and was interred in 
2 magnificent tomb, oppoſite to that of biſhop Hatfield, before the altar of St Blaſe; 
which afterwards obtained the name of Skirlaw's Altar. His grave was covered 
with a curious table of marble, ornamented with his own image, and various 
others of braſs inlaid ; and on the breaſt of his effigies was infcribed a text of 
ſcripture, ſhewn in the notes. The tomb was encloſed with a railing or lattice of, 
curious work, whereat maſs was daily celebrated for his foul. Oppoſite thereto, 
in the north wall, was a long ſeat of ſtone work, between pillar and pillar, where 
his arms were arranged. 'The railing round this tomb was afterwards removed, 
and a ſtall erected for women to attend divine ſervice “. 

As to the coinage of the palatinate in this period, Mr Noble ſays, © The epiſ- 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
40 
cc 


oc 


copal coins of Durham may, with greater certainty, be placed to their particular 
prelates, both before, and for ſome time after this period, than thoſe of either 
the archbiſhoprics of Canterbury or of York ; and, at firſt view, it ſeems very 
practicable from the many private marks that are upon the Durham pennies, 
[truck during theſe reigns, to fix them to the biſhops, in whoſe epiſcopate 
they were coined ; but it ſhould be obſerved, that there are many little peculia- 
rities in the type of thoſe of Canterbury and York, and alſo that thoſe minted 
at Calais and London mult have been legal; therefore it is impoſſible to know 
whether the pennies of Durham iſſued from the king's or the biſhop's mints ; 
and ſhould. they be epiſcopal, an equal dificulty would oceur to know which 
of the prelates they were coined by. It would have been a very deſirable dif- 
covery, if we could have obtained a criterion to diſtinguiſh the regal filver mo- 
ney of each of our kings, Henry IV, V, and VI, from the others, by the 
prelatical, (ſuppoſing thoſe of Durham were ſo) but this is abſolutely unpoilible, 


for the reaſons already aſſigned.“ 


miſſion of ſurvey of the river Were f. 
and embattle the manor-houſe of Lomley f. 


There are few public records of note in this biſhop's time. He granted a com- 
In 1389 he granted licence to caſtellate 
In 1390 there is a record of William 


Scrope's making an offering of expiation at the feretory of St Cuthbert, for certain 


* Browne Willis, in his © Cathedrals,” gives us his epitaph, vol. i:-p. 242. 


Cred9 quod Redemptor meus vivit, et in noviſtiino die de terra reſurrec- 


turus ſum, et in carne mea videbo Deum ſalvatorem meum. 


Die jacet bene memoriae Walterus Skirlaw, primum Epilcopus Coden⸗ 


try et Litchfield, deinde Bathon. et Mellen. et poſtea ad hanc ſanitem ſe⸗ 


dem Dunelmenl. tranflatus, qui obitt xxiv. die 
MCCCCV. Deum pro anima ejus. 


menus Martii A, D. 


T Rot. cl. No 35» 


t Licentia conceſſa Radulpho de Lomley militi ad ædificandum & batellandum caſtrum de T.,omley. Rot. 


A. A. Walt. Skirlaw, ep. indorſo Ne 37.—Vide Lumiey, vol, ii. of this work. ——Spcarmau's Enq.p. 19. 


treſpaſſes 
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treſpaſſes by him and his people, againſt the liberties of the church“. In 1404 we 
find two ſeveral commiſſions for auditing public accounts +. 


In 


* Nex o'ib's, &c. quia in quadam debata inter ven. patrem Walt. Dun. ep? ex una parte & Williclm. de 
Scrop, Chivaler, ex altera parte pendente. Per aſſenſu dictar. partiu. fuerat compromiſſum in certas perſo- 
nas notabiles p. eaſd. ambas partes electas. Qui quide. compromiſſarii, de toto facto plene informati p. 
commune, affenſu. ordinaverant q'd predict. Willie's pro certis tranſgreſſionibus & miſpriſionibus quas ipſe 
& gentes ſuæ, infra libertatem dicti e' pi, contra ipſum & aliquos officiariorum & ſerventiu. ſuoru. intulerunt. 
Pro & inno'ie. pœnitentiæ publice dicti Willielmi & o' iu. gentium ſuaru. quodda. jocale notabile ad feretru. 
S. Cuthberti Dunolm. offerre, & id in p'pria p' ſona ſui illue portare, & ibid. offerre, debuiſſet ex cauſa ſupra- 
dict. cujus quidem jocalis valor p. ordinationem dict. &c. & p. communem aſſenſu. partium dictar. volunta- 
ti & ordinationi n'ris ſimpliciter commiſſus fuerat prout intelleximus. Et porſmodum, &c. ſuper quo nos, 

, &c. & ordinamus quod dictum jocale de valore quingentaru. libraru. ad minus exiſtat. & per præfatum 
Will'elm. &c. in cujus, &c. per breve privato ſigillo.— Rymer, tom. vii. p. 655. 


# Rot. Skirlaw, N*.97. 
Biſhop Skirlaw, tem. K. Rich. II. granted commiſſions ad levand. pecun. pro Hartlepool. Rot. A. A. 
N? 63. indorſo 36. 
Alſo an aid in augmentatione & auxilio villæ d*Hartlepool. ——Spearman's Enq. p. 16. | 
Commiſſio Walteri, e'pi, 10 Apr. anno 2 pont. ſui, 13 K. Rich. II. A. D. 1390. ad ſupervidend. aquam 
d' Weare & gurgites ibidem exceſſivos reducend. per juratores, &c. Rot. Skirlaw, Ne 35. dorſo.——Spear- 
man, p. 27. | 
For further particulars, vide monum. p. 119. Ayliff's Ancient and preſent State of Oxford, vol. i. p. 252. 
Dugd. Hiſt. of Durham, p. 79. Lel. Itin. vol. i. p. 45, 61. | 
He was treaſurer of Lincoln; archdeacon of the Eaſt-Riding, Yorkſhire ; prebendary of York and Lin- 
coln; and dean of St. Martin's, London. He founded three fellowſhips in Univerſity College, Oxford, 
for ſuch as were born in the dioceſe of York or Durham. He founded a college of prebendaries at Hull in 
Yorkſhire circ. 1400. Le). Itin. vol. i. Tanner. A. MSS. of this biſhop de generatione & corruptione in Bibl. 
Bodleian, v. Bernard. The bowels of biſhop Skirlaw were buried in Howden church. Lel. Itin. vol, i. p. 45. 
See the inſcription in the ſecond volume of this work under Howden. 
Walter Skirlaw, biſhop, Tranſlated by the pope, 3d April, 1388. 
Temporalties reſtored, 13th Sept. 1488. 
Obit 1405. 


Officers of the See during biſhop Skirlaw's time. 
High ſheriffs and eſcheators. 


Will. de Bowes, knt. a'o 1388. 

Tho. d'Umframville, oc. a'o ?20. 

Marmad. de Lomley, knt. ap. 1oth Oct. 1390. ; 

Tho. de Boynton, knt. ap. zoth Nov. 1391, oc. eſcheator roth Dec. a'o '70. - 

Will. d'Elmeden, oc. eſch. 26th Nov. a'o *70. Rot. Skir. Ne 37. 

Rob. de Laton, chr. oc. eſch. 15th May, a'o *80. Rot. Ne 52. 

Tho. de Claxton, oc. eſch. 8th Oct. 1400. Rot. Skir. No 22 | 

Rob. Conyers, chr. ap. 18th Jan. 1400, oc. 1oth May, 1405. Rot. Ne 104. 
ap. eſch. r3th Jan. 1400. Again 1ſt Oct. 1401 and 1405. 


Temporal chancellors. a 


Hugo de Weſtwyck, oc. canc. gth Nov. 1388. Rot. Skir. Ne 30. Again 8th Nov. 1390. ; 

Robert de Wycliffe, oc. 3d Feb. 1390. Rot. Skir. Ne 14. Again 3oth Nov. 1391, and all the time 
of bilhop Walter's life. He was rector of Rudby, app. maſter of Kepier hoſpital 1 
biſhop Skirlaw. He was temporal chancellor, conſtable of the caſtle, and receiver-general ; allo 
one of biſhop Skirlaw's executors, and died at Kepier 1423. 


Conſtable of the caſtle. Rob. de Wycliff, clerk, oc. x6th March, 1390 and 5 


Seneſcals. 

Hugo de Weſtwyck, ſen. oc. 13th Ot. 1388. 2 cop book a'0 p*'mo uſq. 17, Skir. marked B. p. r. 
Again 25th March, 1389. Ib'd. p. 13. 3 : Bu 

Tho. Gray, chiv. ap. during pleaſure, 1389. Rot. Skir. No 5,—In commiſſione juſtic ad ones affiſas, 
Rot. Skir. No 6. Tho. Gray fuit capit. juſticiarius. : 

Ra. de Eure, mil. ap. during pleaſure. Dat. Dun. 2oth Jan. 1394. Rot. Skir. Ne 22. Annuale 
feod. 40 libre. Oc. again 1403. Ra. de Eure and Will. Gaſtan, juſticiar, acth Sept. 1392.— 
His teſtib's ven'ab, viro Joh'e Pr. Dun. . 
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In this prelate's time, prior Walworth died, and was ſucceeded by John Hem- 
mingburgh. 5 


THOMAS LAN GI. E I. 


lord chancellor of England, was elected to this See, on the 17th day of May, A. D. 
1406, when it is ſaid, © he reſigned the great ſeal:“ He was conſecrated by Iho- 
mas archbiſhop of Canterbury, on the 8th day of Auguſt following, in St Paul's 
church, London; and had reſtitution of the temporalties the next day. He re- 
ceived his education in the univerſity of Cambridge, to which ſeminary he after- 
wards gave a valuable collection of books: In the year 1400, we ſee him named 
among the canons, and in 1401, he was made Dean of York, but “ was not in- 
« ſtalled until the 8th of Auguſt 1403. In 1405, he was created lord chan- 
e cellor of England, and on the 8th of Auguſt in the ſame year, elected arch- 
„ biſhop of York, and had the royal aſſent thereto ; but this being by ſome 
« means reverſed, he obtained the See of Durham, as before mentioned.“ It is 
probable the above circumſtance took place, by virtue of an intervention of papal 
authority ; for in the writ for reſtoring the temporalties, it is particularly ſpecified, 
that he came by a proviſional bull of the See of Rome, to this 12 or 

Notwithſtanding the reign of Henry IVth was turbulent and full of rebellion, 
and during ſuch inteſtine troubles, the Scots were reſtleſs, and in plundering par- 
ties conſtantly harraſſing the borders; our biſhop does not appear in any public 
commiſſion, on the northern affairs, until the year 411, when he was nominated 
with the biſhop of Bath and Wells, Richard earl of Warwick, Ralph earl of Weſt- 
moreland, Baron Hilton, Sir Thomas Gray, Sir Richard Umframville, Alan 
Newark, and Richard Holme, clerks, to treat of a truce at Hauden-Stank : But 
the commotions which had recently broke out in the northern parts of Scotland, 


by the revolt of John of the Iſles, prevented the appearance of the Scots commiſ- 
ſioners. 


Rad'o de Eure, ſen. Rob de Wyclf, cl. conſtab. caſtri, n'ri Dun. dat. 140g. -N. B. The ſeoond 
year is wanting in biſhop Skirlaw's copyhold books. — Halm. apud Ceſtre die Jovis an. Skir. 
11? Cor. Gilb'to de Hutton, &c.— Cop. Book B. 289. 


De reflitutione temporalium Tho. Langley epiſc. Dunelm. — Rym. Fad. vol. viii. p. 448. pat. 7, Hen. IV. 
P. 2, m. 3. A. D. 1406. 


Rex eſcaetori ſuo in comitatu middſ. ſalutem. Cum dominus ſummus pontifex eccleſiæ Dunolmenſi nuper 
vacanti per mortem Walteri Skirlawe ultimi epiſcopi ejuſdem loci, de perfona, prædilecti clerici noſtri Tho. 
Langle, clerici Dunolmenſis providerit, ipſumque in epiſcopum loci illius præfecerit et paſtorem, ſicut per 
literas bullatas ipſius domini ſummi pontificis, nobis inde directas, nobis conftat, 

Nos, pro eo quod idem epiſcopus omnibus et fingulis verbis, in dictis literis bullatis contentis, nobis et 
coronz noftre prejudicialibus, coram nobis renunciaverit, et gratiæ noſtræ humiliter fe ſubmiſit, volentes 
cum eo in hae parte agere gratioſe; 

Cepimus fidelitatem ipſius præfecti, et temporalia epiſcopatus illius, prout moris eſt, reſtituimus eidem ; 
et 1deo tibi precipimus, quod eidem præfecto temporalia prædicta cum pertinentiis in balliva tua liberes in 
forma prædicta. Teſte rege apud Weſtmonaſterium ix. die Auguſti. 1406. Per breve de privato ſigillo. 
Conſimilia brevia diriguntur eſcactoribus ſubſcriptis, ſub eadem data; videlicet, 

Eſcaetori regis in com. Eborum. | 
Eſcaetori regis in com. Lincoln. 
FEfcactori regis in com. Northumbr. 
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On the 6th day of June, in the laſt mentioned year, pope John XXIII. pre. 
ſented our prelate with a cardinal's hat: For what eſpecial ſervice or merit this 
diſtinction was beſtowed, is not known. i» 

In the year 1413, the king departed this life,“ after having ſufficiently expe- 
© rienced the miſery attending the greateſt object of human ambition, when at. 
* tained and held by injuſtice and cruelty “.“ He held the crown of England for 
upwards of thirteen years; a reign marked with much inteſtine diſtreſs, not only 
from the dreadful viſitation of the plague, the invaſions of the Welch, and the for. 
midable confpiracies and rebellions which agitated the whole nation, but from the 
repeated facrifices to religion, and the cruel executions of the followers of Wick. 
iff 's tenets. Rapin fays f, When I conſider the exceſſive commendations be. 
* ſtowed on this prince, I cannot help ſuſpecting, that the glory of being the firſt 
© burner of heretics, and of protecting the clergy againſt the attempts of the 
* houſe of commons, were the mainſprings of all theſe encomiums : It is well 
* known, the eccleſiaſtics are as zealous in praiſing their benefactors, as in black- 
«« ening their oppoſers.“ His diſtinguiſhed character was an extreme jealouſy of 
a crown, acquired by means his own heart inwards revolted at, and preſerved 
* by ſhedding a torrent of noble blood. The death of Richard II. will be an in- 
«« delible ſtain to his memory: He performed nothing remarkable, to afford mat- 
„ter for panegyric : The battle of Shrewſbury, is the only notable action in his 
„ whole reign: He employed all his thoughts in preſerving his crown, and avoid- 
ing all occaſions by which it might be endangered. This prudent policy ought 
to be the chief, if not the ſole ſubject of his encomium, as it was the fole mo- 
< tive of his actions, wherein nothing appears to render him eminent. Though 
c he cauſed Richard II. to be depoſed, for uſurping an abſolute power, he did not 
« ſeem, by his conduct, to have ſo great an averſion for that crime as he pretend- 
« ed, when it was his intereſt to expreſs it.“ | | 

Henry, of Monmouth, aſcended the throne, on the death of his father, with- 
out any queſtion touching his richt to the crown, and was proclaimed by the title 


of Henry V. So far from being diſturbed by.any competitor for the diadem, the 


earl of March was one of the firſt who came in to ſwear allegiance. The king, in 
his education at Oxford, under the care of the biſhop of Wincheſter his uncle, 
had imbibed the moſt excellent principles of virtue and honour ; under his precepts 
he had gained an enlarged mind and liberality of ſentiments, together with maxims 


ſo firmly rooted, as to form the chief ſprings of conduct, in future life. His fa- 


ther's neglect and jealouſy, for a time, threw him into a ſcene of diſſipation; but 
he was no ſooner on the throne, than he diſplayed a moſt active and generous mind. 
He is ſaid to have called before him the companions of his youthful fallies ; that he 
admoniſhed them with much ſincerity, and then, with a ſeverity of virtue they did 
not the leaſt expect, baniſhed them the court. He ſhewed an earneſt wiſh, at the 
very opening of his reign, to liberate the king of Scots, on honourable terms; be- 
ing ſenſible his captive, in the lifetime of his father, was a breach of common hol- 
pitality, and his detention a political ſeverity, little conſiſtent with honour and ge- 
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nerous principles: But his virtuous intentions were fruſtrated, by the intrigues of 
the court of Scotland, and ambitious projects of the regent, which protracted the 
releaſe of the prince, for a conſiderable time. In the year 1414, cardinal Lang- 
ley was ſent ambaſſador to France, when a truce was ſettled, to continue until the 
following year; which afterwards received a prorogation, till the firſt day of May “. 

The king gained the hearts of the Northumbrians, by reſtoring Percy in blood, 
and to the poſſeſſions of his anceſtors, in his parliament held in the beginning of 
the year 1415. As the king meditated a blow to be given to France, he appointed 
the duke of Bedford regent in his abſence, of whoſe privy council we ſee our car- 
dinal a member: By the duke's diligence and attention, the deſigns of Scotland 
were baſſled ; for after the king's departure, the Scots levied an army of Go, ooo 
choice troops, and prepared a train of artillery for the ſieges of Berwick and Rox- 
burgh ; thoſe fatal engines being then lately introduced in the art of war; but both 
the expeditions failed; and we hear of no other military progreſs, but mutual in- 
roads, by plundering parties on the weſtern march, in which Dumfries was burnt 
on one ſide, and Penrith on the other. The king returning from the glorious vie- 
tory gained at the battle of Agincourt, immediately appointed commiſſioners to 
eſfe& the exchange of Percy, who had remained in Scotland, from the time of the 
old earl of Northumberland's flight from Berwick, for Murdock Stewart: Thoſe 
commiſſioners were chiefly men of this province, viz. Sir Ralph Eure, Sir Wil- 
| liam Claxton, John Huntman, maſter in theology, and Richard Holme, licentiate 
in laws. In the year 1416, the king conſented that king James of Scotland ſhould 
viſit his dominions, on delivering ſureties for his faithful return: The cardinal was 
one of the king's commiſſioners on this occaſion, to receive the pledges. In 1417, 
the cardinal again accepted the office of lord high chancellor, in which he continued 
till the acceſſion of Henry VI. in 1422, when he reſigned it; but, at the requeſt of 


* A.D. 1414, 2 Hen. V. ſyll. 68. Pro epiſcopo Dunolm. de conceſſione conditionali. p. rot. 
1415, 3 Hen. V. ſyll. 69. De terris de liberandis e' po Dunolm. et aliis, et de homagio ac re: 
ſpectuato. p. 153. * 
Super dictis terris de non intromittendo. p. 154. | 
Syllabus, &c. capitula actorum, dat. reg. Hen. V. vol. i. Rymer. 
1418, 6 Hen. V. ſyll. 73. De domino Barynger et filia domini de Bracamond in preſentiam 
epiſcopi Dunolm. cancellarii ducend. p. 2460,——Ib. Cap. &c.— 
| vol. 11. Rymer. 
1423, 1 Hen. VI. ſyll. 78. Super deliberatione magni ſigilli e*po Dunolm. p. x65.—Syllabus, 
&c. cap. act. dat. reg. Hen. VI. vol. xi. Rymer. | 
1428, 6 Hen. VI. ſyll. 8 1. Pro e'po Dunolm. de licentia feoffandi. p. 16.— De advocatione 
cantariæ epo Dunolm. conceſſæ. p. 24.— lb. vol. ii. 
1406, 7 Hen. IV. De concordia, merchants, &c. to have the uſe of the ſea- ports. — Rymer'e 
| Faedera, vol. viii. p. 437. 
De litera cambii facienda. Ep. Dun.— -Ib. p. 441. 
De reſtitutione temporalium ep. Tho. Langtey.— 


Ib. P · 448. 
De concordia exequenda et Hertlepole.——Ib. p. 449. 
1407, 8 Hen. IV. De liberatione magni figilli Tho. Langley ep. Dun. — Ib. p. 464. 
1409, 10 Hen. IV. De judicio ſuper hbertatibus in manum regis captis ad nullato.— Ib. p. 5 52. 
Pro e po Tho. Dunelmenſi pro unione ecclefiz profecturo.— Ib. p. 5 79. 
De tractando ſuper treugis Scotiz.—— Ib. p. 686. 
1414, 2 Hen. V. Pro Thoma Langley Dunelmenſi epiſcopo in ambaſiata verſus partes Franciæ. 
Ib. vol. ix. p. 152. ; | 
1419, 7 Hen, V. Super cuſtodia ducum de Borbon, &c. — Ib. p. 891. 
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PO, re-aſſumed the ſeals in November 1423, and in 1425, he finally re. 
ſigned. 

Whilſt the king. was leading a victorious army in France, in the year 1418, Sir 
Robert Umframville, then governor of Berwick, with an army compoſed only of 
men of the palatinate and Northumbrians, in retaliation of the injuries received 
by the Scots incurſions, carried fire and ſword through Tiviotdale and the adjacent 
territories. Harding ſays, he burnt all the eaſtern march, with its market towns 
of Hawick, Selkirk, Jedburgh, Dunbar and Lauder, and the foreſts of Lauder. 
dale. The king of Scotland {till remained unliberated, he atttending king Henry 
in his laſt campaign in France, from whence the Engliſh ſovereign never returned, 
he departing this life on the 31ſt day of Auguſt, A. D. 1422; having reigned 
over England little more than nine yerrs. His heroic character is admitted, b 
authors of every diſtinction. He readily aſſented to every law propoſed, which 
tended to encreafe the influence and proſperity of his people. He renewed the 
military - diſcipline of his ſubjeas, which was greatly neglected, from the time of 
Edward III.; and Rapin ſays, Never did the Engliſh nation ſhine with ſuch 
«© luſtre, as under this renowned prince.“ He ſullied the glory of his reign, by 
yeilding too readily to the importunities of his clergy, to encreafe the perſecution 
of the new ſeQaries in religion: Sir John Oldcaſtle and his adherents falling ſacri- 
fices therein. Vet whilſt this blow was ſtruck on a few diflenters, in the year 
1421, the power of Rome over eccleſiaſtical benefices was mortally aſſailed, by 
an act of parliament, attended with royal proclamations, and an exertion which 
promiſed that degree of liberty to be well protected in future. | | 

The infant prince, Henry VI, to whom the crown deſcended in the Lancaſtrian 
line, was not one year old at the time of his father's death; the dukes of Bedford 
and Glouceſter holding the regency, by virtue of the king's death-hed appoint- 
ment. The unhappy change induced the Scots to invade England, but with fo 
little ſucceſs, that Hollingſhead, in contempt, calls the expedition the dirtin raid. 
The liberation of the Scottiſh king now became a matter of much deliberation in 
the Engliſh council, who hoped, trom the courteſy he had received in England, 
and an attachment he had frequently expreſſed, he would be induced to maintain 
peace: To engage him further in amicable principles, it was propoſed, that he 
ſhould efpouſe Jane of Somerſet, the daughter of John earl of Somerſet, ſon of 
John of Gaunt duke of Lancaſter, and Katharine, daughter of Thomas Holland 
earl of Kent. This lady was James's couſin, a perſon of extraordinary beauty, 
and for whom he had entertained a paſſionate affection. The ſum ſtipulated for 
his maintenance whilſt in England was agreed to by both ſtates : The prince re- 
ceived his liberty, and in the ſpring of the year 1424 the marriage was celebrated. 


The city of Durham was the ſcene of the great feſtivity difplayed on this occafion : 


In March the royal pair came thither, attended by a crowd of the Englifh nobility 
of the firſt rank, and were met by a numerous train of the moſt illuſtrious perſo- 
rages of Scotland. The hoſtages for performance of the liberation contract were 
there received by the Engliſh commiſſioners, and the neceſſary ſecurities mutually 
exchanged. A truce was allo ſettled there, to continue for ſeven years; and a 5 

code 
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code of laws, for the government of the borders, were then agreed to. The author 
of the Border Hiſtory ſays, © they preſent us with the firit diſtinct view of the 
meaſures agreed on by the neighbouring nations for thoſe purpoſes.*?? The com- 
miſioners appointed for theſe important negociations were John biſhop of London, 
the cardinal biſhop of Durham, Henry earl of Northumberland, Ralph ear} of 
Weſtmorland, Richard Neville warden of the welt march, Wm Alnwick keeper 
of the privy ſeal, Thomas lord Dacre, John baron of Greyſtock, and Robert Um- 
framville. The conſervators on the part of England were, Humphrey due of 
Glauceſter, Thomas duke of Exeter, Edmund earl of March, Richard earl of 
Warwick, Henry earl of Northumberland, Ralph earl of Weſtmorland, Robert 
lord Willoughby, all the Engliſh admirals, the Keepers of the marches of England 
towards Scotland, Robert Umframville, and Walter Hungerford, knights. 'The 
king and queen of Scotland remained at Durham until the laſt day of March, or 
firſt of Apri}, and then proceeded to their dominions by Melros, at which abbey 
the Scots king ratified the treaty and convention concluded in England. 

An alliance formed between the courts of France and Scotland, in which the 
dauphin contracted to eſpouſe king James's eldeſt daughter, alarmed the Engliſh 
court ; and commiſſioners were appointed to enquire after breaches of the truce, 
to demand the money in arrear for king James's liberation, to attend a change of 
hoſtages on that ſcore, and take an eſtimate of the eſtates of thoſe who were pro- 
poſed, to redreſs grievances, and agree to a new truce. In this commiſſion we ſee 
the cardinal biſhop, with the archbiſhop of York, Henry earl of Northumberland, 
Sir Robert Umframville, and Mr Richard Arnold a canon of York. | 

It appears the cardinal], after his reſignation of. the ſeals, withdrew himſelf from 
the buſineſs. of the. ſtate, and gave much attention to his palatinate; nor is he 
tound in any public commiſſion after the laſt above mentioned. 

By the intereſt the cardinal poſſeſſed, ſoon after his conſecration, he obtained il 
from the crown the royal charter by letters patent, dated in the eighth year of 1 
king Henry IV. (by way of exemplification or inſpeximus of preceding grants) 1 
in confirmation of the liberties and privileges granted to the biſhops by the ſeyeral 1 
potentates, from the eſtabliſhment of this See. "This is ſo valuable a record, that | 
it is preſumed the reader will not be diſpleaſed to find long extracts therefrom in Wy! 
the notes +. | [| ll 

| 18 60 In | LW 
p. 389. 1 
Charta five liter pat. d' ni Henr. quarti reg. p. viam de exemplificatione ſeu inſpeximus de libertatibus 11 
& privilegis conceſſis epiſcopis Dunelm. per reges Angliz.—E. copia Gab. Swainſton.— Randal's MSS. 111 
Henricus, &c. fal. Inſpeximus chartam d'ni Rich. nup. regis Angliæ ſecundi poſt conqueſtum factam ſub | 1 
his verbis. Rich. d. g. &c. Inſpeximus chartam d'ni Egfridi, quondam reg. Northum. ſactam in hae ver- | 
ba. In nomine patris, &c. A. D. 685, &c. donavi villam de Cree et tria milliaria in circuitu-ipfius ville ; do- 
navi etiam civitatem que vocatur Lugubalia, et in circuitu. jus xy milliaria, ut hæc tam ipſe quam ſucceſ- - 
ſores ejus, ad divinu. ſervic. in-p*petuv..h'cant ita, ſicut ego hu'i, libera et quieta et ſc'm ſuam votem dit- 
ponenda, &c. Anno r. #tatis regis Egfridi xl. regni vero ejus xv. Inſpcximus etiam chartam n'ram de 
conarmatione quam nup. fieri fecimus in hc verba. Ilenricus, d. g. &. Inſpeximus 1I'ras patentes cele- 


| 
bris memorie H. dudum -regis Angliz progenitoris n'ri, in hec verba. II. rex Anglie et dux Norman. et 
\quitan, et comes-Andeg. &c. Sciatis me conceſſiſſe Deo et ſ. Cuthberto,. et eccViz- Dun. et LHugoni e'po. + 19 
4 
« 
| 


bes terras et: conſuetudines, et leges, ct quietudines, de quib's o'ib's ſaiſita erat p'd'ca ecclia die qua pri- 
mus Wil'mus ep*us, fuit vivus et mortuus; et fi ipſa diſſaiſita eſt de ſupradictis rebus, cito reſaiſiator. Et 
Pre mo nt ita bene et quiete et honorifice teneat p'd Hugo, ep'us Dun. ſicut primus Will mus ep'us, et 
Rinultus ep*us, anteceſſores ſui, unquam melius vel liberius tenuerunt una die vel una nutte, Inſpeximus + 
celan quanda, chartam inclytæ recordationis H. fil regis Johannis, &c. in k#c verb, Herricus, d. g. Infpexi- 
mus 
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In 1409 he obtained a confirmation of the judgment given by parliament touch. 


ing the liberties of the palatinate, enquired of, under the ſtatute of quo warrants, 
nn 

us chartam d'ni J. reg. patris n'ri quam fecit Ph. Dunol. e' po in hæc verba. Joh'es, &c. Sciatis nos de- 
diſſe conceſſiſle, &c. ven. p'ri d' no Philippo Dunolm. e' po, q'd idem, et o'es fucceſſores ſui Dunolmen. e'pi, 
et o'es ho'tes terræ et ſcoda eorum in comitatibus Eboracen. et Lincoln. ſint quicti in p'petuu. de ſectis 
camitatuu. et wapentacctoru, et fri'burgorum et de auxiliis, & c. et de o'b's placitis, &c. ſalvis nobis placitis 
que p'tinent ad coronam n'ram, &c. ſalvis etiam placitorum ſectis coram nobis in curia n'ra & coram juſti- 
ciarits n'ris itinerantibus quas facere conſueverunt. Quare volumus et firmiter precipimus q'd p'd'cus 
e' pus, ct o'es ſueceſſores ſui, et o'es ho'i'es, et terre et feoda in p'd comitatib's h'eant p'd' cas quietancias 

ct lib'tates in p'petuum, bene et in pace, integre et honorifice, ficut p'd'c'm eſt, &c. Dat. &c. 13th Feb. 1206. 

Nos igitur p'd donac'o' em et conceſſionem ratam et gratam habentes ipſam p. nob. et heredibus n'ris con- 

cedimus et confirmamus, ſicut carta p'd'ci patris n'ri teſtatur, &c. Dat. 15th Julii, 1234. Inſpeximus in- 

ſuper quaſdam I'ras pat. p'fati regis H. filii reg. Joh. in hæc verba. Henricus, d. g. &c. quia per teſtimoni- 

um pluriu. et fide dignoru, et p. antiquos cuneos coram nobis exhibitos, et etiam p. monetam inde fabrica- 

tam quam ven. pater Walterus, Dun. e'pus, coram nob. p'tulit accepimus, quod predeceſſores ejuſd. 
cuncos ſuos apud Dunelm. habere conſueverunt, reddidimus ei cuneor. ſuorum ſeiſinam habendam ecclie 

Dunelm. ſicut predeceflores d'ci e'pi eam habere conſueverunt. Dat. 12 Junii, 1253. Inſpeximus fimil'r 

quanda. carta. clare memorie d'ni Edw. nup. reg. Angliz proavi n'ri in hæc verba. Edwardus, d. g. &c. 

11]. Inſpeximus cartam quam bonæ memoriz d'n's H. quond. rex Angliz progenitor n'r fecit Deo, et ſanto 
Cuthb'to, et eccl'æ Dunelm. et Hugoni, tunc e'po ejus loci, in hc verba. H. rex, &c. ſal. Sciatis me conceſ- 
ſiſſe, &c. Deo, et ſancto Cuthb'to, et eccl'iz Dun. et Hugoni e*po, o'es lib'tates et liberas conſuetudines et qui- 

etantias, &c, Ft volo et firmiter precipio q'd h'eant libere et honorifice et quiete applicae'o'es naviu. de 
p'te ſua in Tina, &c. Inſpeximus etiam chartam quam bonæ memoriz d'n's Kichardus quond. rex, &c. in 
htc verba. RKich'us, &c. Sciatis nos dediſſe, &c. Deo et b'to Cuthb'to et eccl'e Dun. et Hugoni e'po, &c. 

man'ium n'rum de Sedberge cum wapentacio, &c. Inſpeximus etiam chartam quam idem d'nus Rich'us, 
c. fecit Deo, et beato Cuthberto, et eccle. Dunelm. et Hugo. &c. in hæc verba. Rich'us, &c- Sciatis nos 

reddidiſſe Deo, et beato Cuthberto, et ecel'iæ Dun. et Hugo. e' po, et ſucc. ſuis, in p'petuu. maneriu. de Sad- 

berga cum wapentaco, et feodis militu. &c. quæ prius et dederamus, et charta n'ra confirmavimus pro DC. 
marcis quas nobis inde donavit. Quare votumus, &c. q'd p'd maneriu. &c. in puram et p'petuam eleemo- 
ſynam libere et quiete et honorifice teneat et habeat, & c. Inſpeximus etiam chartam quam d'n's Joh'es, &c. 
fecit Deo, et b. Cuthberto, et eccli'æ Dunelm. et Ph'o quond. Dun. e' po, in hæc verba. Joh'es, &c. Nos 
conceſſiſſe, & manerium de Sachberga cum wapentaco, &c. cu. o'ib's p'tinentiis ſuis in boſco et plano cum 
ſoca et ſaca et thol et theam et infangeneth. &c. et cum placitis ad coronam regiam p'tinentib's ſicut rex, 
&c. habebat. Concedimus etiam, &c. villas de Creic et Clif, cum nemoribus ad eas p'tinen. &c. Inſpexi- 

mus etiam chartam quam idem Joh'es fecit d*no Philippo, &c. in hæc verba. Joh'es, &c. Nos dediſſe, &c. 
no Philippo, Dunolm. e'po, et ſucc. ſuis, quod h'eant feriam unam apud Hoveden, &c. Inſpeximus etiam 
chartam, &c. quam Henricus, &c. nos conceſſiſſe et p'fenti charta, &c. ven. viro Rich'o, Dun. e'po, et 
ſucc. ſuis, in p'petuum, q'd h'eant unu. ſaltatoriu. ad parcu. ſuum de Creic. &c. Inſpeximus etiam Pras 
patentes quas idem Henricus fecit r. &c. in hzc verba. Henricus, &c. Cum nup. p. conflictu. habit apud 

Eveſham, de conſilio magnatum et fidelium noſtror. quedam terræ et tenementa inimicorum et rebellium 
noſtror. inturbatione habit in regno noſtro per fideles noſtros p'dꝰ cos occupata et ſeiſit. in parliamento noſtro 
Winton. ut nobis forisfacta in manum noſtram reddita fuiſſent : Et nos poſtmodum manerium de Greatham 
quod fuit Petri de Monteforti inimici noſtri, et quod eſt in libertate e' pi Dun. de Halywarkesfolk contuliſſemus 
dilecto et fidelo n'ro Thome de Clare, credentes hujuſmodi collationem nos infra libertatem p'd. ſicut alibi 
in regno n'ro facere poſſe; ac ad inſinuationem p'd'ci. E'pi et alior. fidel. n*ror. ac etiam per conſilium 
n'rum intelleximus, q'd p' d' cam collationem facere non poſſemus fine p'd' ci. E' pi et eccVie ſuæ præjudi- 

cio et libertatis p'd'ce Izfione (in qua quidem libertate jura regalia habet) Nos unicuique juſticiam 

f.cre et jus ſuum tribuere, volentes ut tenemur p*d'cam collationem n'ram per nos factam pro nod. 

et hered. n'ris penitus revocamus, volentes et conceden. pro nob. et he'dib's n'ris, q'd p'd. e'pus de 

Man%o p'd'co et al. terris et ten. infra regale ſun. p'd' cum forisfactis et ſibi eſcaetatis faciat volun- 

tatern ſuum, ſicut nos hu'mo'i terris nob. forisfactis alibi faciamus in regno n'ro, &c. Nos autem do- 

| nationes, conceſiones, redditionem, revocationem, et confirmationes, p'd'cas ratas habentes et gratas eas p. 
| mob. et he'dib's n'ris (quantum in nobis'eft) ven. patri Ludovico e*po et ſucc. ſuis concedimus et confirma- 
| mus, ficut chartæ et Pre p'd'cæ ronabil'r teſtantur, &c. a'o reg. n'ri xii?9. Nos autem ofes et ſingulas do- 
| nationes et conceſſiones, redditionem, revocationem, et confirmationes ſupra d'cas, et o'ia, &c. ob ſpecialem 


| +fe&tionem, &c. quas ad ſ. Cuthbertum, &c. ac etiam p'pter affecc'o'ꝰ em, &c. patrem Joh'em, nunc e*pum, &c. 
cceptamus, approbamus, et ratificamus, &c. et concedimus et confirmamus p' ut chartæ et Pr p'd. plenius 
; 43 * 7 ons 7.2.4. — — . 5 . h Richardus 
teſtantur, &c. wo reg. n'ri 59 1383. Inſpeximus inſup. Iras n'ras patentes, &c. in hæc verba, Richardus, 

d. g. &c. Sciatis q*d cu. ecel'iàa Dunolm. et bonæ memoriz predeceffores ven. patris Joh'is, nunc e'pi Du- 
nolm. &c. tennerint et poſſederint civitatera et caſtrum Dunolm. man'jum et wapentachium de Sanberge, 
ac man'ia ct villas de Aukeland, Middelham, Derlington, Stokton, Eſyngton, Houghton, Cheſtre in the Street, 
Gateſneved, Ryton, Langeheſtre, Evenwode, Fulley, Morley, Stanhop, et Wolſyngham, cu. p'tin. infra 3 
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in the year 1293. The whole record is inſerted in the notes, under the life of 


biſhop Bek, folio 235, and to which the reader is deſired to refer. 
| | n 


am et precinctum vocat. ep'atum et lib'tatem regalem ſ*c'ti Cuthb'ti Dunolm. inter aquas de Tyne et Teſe, 


ae etiam caſtrum et villam de Norham, ac man'ium de Bedelyngton, &c. nec non diverſa alia terras, & c. 
ut p. cellam eorund. ep'atus et lib'tatis regalis, &c. et cum applicatione, naviu. &c. nos, &c. ratificamus, ap- 


p'bamus, concedimus, et hac charta n'ra confirmamus p. nob. et he'dib's et ſucg, n'ris regibus Augli 


p'd'co cpo et eccleſiæ ſuæ p'd'cæ o' ia et ſingula civitates, caſtra, villas, Fc. Et conſili'ter; Kc. acceptamiis, 
1pprobamus, et ratificamus, concedimus et confirmamus p- nob. he'dib $ et fuCc. nꝰris p d cis cid. c'po ct 
»:cl. ſuæ, p'd'ceꝰ man'ia de Hoveden, Alverton, et Creyke, cu. p'tin. ac o'ia alia terras, & c. In cujus, &. 
a 0 reg. n'ri 30. Inſpeximus ſili'ter quand. chartam n'ram qua. nup fecimus in hæc verba. Richardue, d. g. 
&c. Sciatis q'd cum p. quoddam ſtatutu. &c. Et jam ven. pater Joh'es, e'pus Dunolm. nobis ſupplicaverit, 
ut cu. predeceſſores ſui magnum proficuum annuum de carbonibus ſuis in ſolo ſuo infra patriam ſuam (e'pa- 
tum et lib'tatem regalem Dunolm. vocatam) her'e conſueverint, et præcipue p. deliberac'o'em et paſiagin, 
quz inde habuer. p. naves et vaſa quz carbones hu'mo'i in aqua de Tina quæ rere veniebant, quod quidem 
proficuu. magna pars commoditatis eccViz et e' patus Dunolm. e xtiterat; homineſq. ville de Novocaftro ſup. 
Tinam, &c. impediunt, &c. ubi p'd'cus e*pus, &c. her'e debeat navium applicac'o'es ex p'te ſua, &c. 
Conceſſimus, &c. p'fato e' po et ſucc, ſuis in p'petuu. &c. q'd mercatores et alij quicunq. amici reg. n'r1, 
&c. qui voluerunt cum navibus, &c. ex p'te d'cz patriz, in quocunque loco in aqua p'd'ca, applicare abiq. in- 
pedimento ho'iu. d'ce ville de Novocaſtro, &c. abſq. impos. ſeu alio o'ne quocung. &c. p. ho'i'es d'ce ville 
de Novocaſtro ſea alios quoſcung. in quacumq. parte d'ce aquæ capiendo ſeu levando, &c. Dum tamen nul- 
Jus virtute conceſhonis n're p'd'ce lanas, coria, ſeu pelles, lanutas, eſkippare poſſit ad tranſeundum extra 
regnu. n'ru p*d*c*m, præter q'm in villis, &c. Quare volumus, &c. quod. mercatores, &c. qui voluerunt 


cu. navibus et vaſis ſuis ex p'te d'cæ vatriæ (quæ e*patus et libertas regalis Dunolm. nuncupatur) in quo- 


cunque loco in aqua p*d'ca eis placuerit applicare, et ib'm carbones, merchandiſas, &c. cariare, & c. Et 
q'd cidem e' pus et ſucc. ſui vaſa ſua p'pria in aqua p*d'ca quacu'q. p'te ipſis plac'it her'e poſſint in p'pe- 
tuu. ad deſerviendu' eis p. deliberatione carbonu. ſuoru. et ad cariari, &c, His teſtibus, & c. 289 die decem. 
a 0 regni 0. Inſpeximus etiam I'rasn'ras pat. de exemplificatione, &c. in hæc verba. Rich'us, d. g. &c. 


{al. Conſtat nobis p. inſpectionem rotulor. cancellarie n're q'd nos viceſimo quarto d. Feb. a'o reg. - 


n'ri primo p. breve n'r'm mandavimus tune conſtabulario caſtri de caftro Bernardi, in hæc verba. Ed- 
wardus, d. g. &c. Conſtabularia, &c. ſal. Quia, in inſtanti parliamento n'ro p. nos et conciliu. n'r'm 
ef conſideratu. q'd e' pus Dunolm. heat lib'tatem regalem infra lib'tatem e'pus p'd'ci; p'ut alias concei- 
ſam fuit te'pe d' ni H. quo'd. regis Angliz proavi n'ri: Vobis mandamas, quod de aliquib's juriſdictionem 
regalem inf'a e' pat. p'd cm emergentibus de cztero vos nullatenus intromittatis nec officiu. regale ib'm 
ia aliquo exerceatis, teſte, &c. 24 Feb. anno reg. n'ri primo. Et d'cis die et a'o p. aliud breve manda- 
vimus tunc ballivo de Hert et Hertneſſe in forma p'd'ca. Et 15 die Feb. a'o reg. n'ri p'd'co per aliud 
breve n'r'm mandavimus dil'co, &c. Rob'to de Inſula tunc cuſtodi terrar. & c. forisfactor. in co. Nor 
thumbriæ et e*patu. Dunolm. in h#c verba. Edw. d. g. ſal. Monſtravit nob. ven. p'r. L. Dunolm. 


pus q d cu. ip'e h' eat et her'e debeat ipſeq. et predeceſſores ſui e' pi loci p'd'ci ſemper hactenus a tem- 


die cujus con'rij memoria ho'i's non exiſtit habuere jura regalia inter aquas de Tine et Teſe, et in Nor- 
hamſture et Bedelingtonſhire in co. Northumbriæ, et ead. jura regalia p. ſe et miniſtros ſuos ib'm ex'cuer: 


&c, et &e. Juſticiam fecerint abſq. eo, q'd nos, &c. &c. de emergentibus infra d cas aquas ſeu in- 


p*d'cis locis, &c. in aliquo ſe intromiſiſſent, niſi in defectu. e'pi p'd'ci, &c. ſuper defectum exhibitionis 
juſtici : quar. quidem lib'tatem regalium p'textu, idem ep. forisfacturam guerre in lib'tate, &c. emer— 
gentem her'e debeat. Ac Antonius quond. e'pus, &c. caſtru. et man'tum de caſtro Bernardi cu. p'tiu. 
p. forisfacturam Joh'is de Balliolo, &c. man'ium de Hert et Hertneſſe p. forisfacturam Rob'ti de Brus, 


& c. virtute hu*'mo'i lib'tatum regalium capi ſecerit in manum ſuam &c. Concordatu. eſt p. nos et totn. . 
concilium n'rum in d'co parliamento n'ro q'd p'd'cus e'pus h'eat lib'tatem ſuam de hu'mo'i forisfacturis 


jaxta tenorem et effectum chartæ p'd'ci proavi n'ri. Et ideo vob. mandamus, q'd de terris ct ten'tis 
infra libertatem e'patus et p*d'cis locis de Norhamſhire, & c. manum n'ram amoventes, vos de eiſdem ulterius 
non intromittatis,, &c, Teſte meipſo, &c. 15 die Feb. a'o reg. n'ri primo. Et 15 die Julij a's ſ'p'd'co 
mandavimus p. quo'dd. aliud bre. n'ru Rog'o de Mortuo-mari tunc cuſtodi caſtri Bernardi ac alior. ter- 
rar, et tentor. quæ fuerunt Guidonis de Bello-campo comitis Warr. def*ti, &c. in hæc verba, &c. [| 1his 
part of the record before quoted at length in the notes to page 277.] Nos autem tenorem irrotulamenti p'd'ci 
al requiſitionem ven. p'ri Walt'i nunc e'pi loci p'd'ci duximus exemplificand. p. p'ſentes. In cujus, &c. 
Teſte meipſo, &c. 129 die Nov. a'o regni n'ri 14% Nos autem ob intuitu devotionem, qua. ad glorioſum 
confelorem ſanctum Cuthbertum d'ce ecel'ĩie Dunolm, patronum, ac etiam propter ſpi'alem affectionem, quam 
ad ven. p'rem Walt*'um, &c. o'ia et ſingula donaco'es, conceſſiones, &c. in o'ib's et ſingulis chartis et 
iiteris, &c. ac de deliberatione aviſumento et conſenſu totius conſilii in eod. parliamento, acceptamus, ap- 


p bamus, et ratificamns, &c. His teſtibus, &c. dat. &c. 10% die Nov. a'o reg. n'ri 15%. Nos autem 
ob reverentiam Dei, et interna, devotionem quam ad glorioſum confeſlorum ſ. Cuthb'tum d'ce eccl'ie Du- - 


nolm. 
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In 1433 a warm inquiſition was held, under royal authority, againſt the cardi. 
nals prerogatives and juriidictions in his See: The earls of Northumberland and 
Weſtmorland, the mayor of Newcaſtle, and ſeven others, being commiflioners, of 
whom the two firit were of the quorum. The proceedings, though violent, proved 
a remarkable ſupport of the immunities and privileges of the county palatine, and 


the biſhop's regal authority and right. 
The cardinal's ſeveral acts within his palatinate now call the reader's atten- 


tion“: He expended the ſum of 499/. 6s. 7d. in the reparation of the gallile; 
where he founded, or rather enlarged, the endowment of a chantry, called, in the 
old writers, a marble chantry, for two prieſts to celebrate daily mafs there + He 
founded two ſchools upon the Green Place in Durham, the one for grammar 
learning, the other for muſic. Ihe ſum of 838/. was expended in building the 
cloiſter to the priory at Durham, towards which the cardinal gave 238/. 175. He 
erected the whole of the preſent gaol, with the gateway thereto, where an ancient 
gate ſtood, gone to decay. Before this edifice was made, criminals and other 


nolm. (alias Dunelm. d'ce) patronum; ac etiam p'p't. ſpi'alem affeftionem quam ad ven. p'rem Thomam, 
nunc e' pu' loci p'd'ci (qui tam chariſſimo p'ri n'ro Joh'i nup. duci Lancaſtr. def to quam nob. in agen- 
dis n'ris regni n'ri, ab annis teneris laudabiliter deſervien. et obſequioſum ſe exhibuit, et nob. exhibet 
inde fe'ſſe) gerimus et habemus ; et o'ia et ſingula donationes, conceſſiones, confirmationes, redditionem, et 
revocationem mandata, precepta, voluntates, et declarationes, ac o'ia et fingula alia in o'ib's et ſingulis char- 
tis l'ris ſ*prad'cis contenta et ſpecificata rata h'entes et grata; ea o'ia et ſingula p. nob. et he'dib's n'ris 
qua't. in nob. eſt, d. gra. n' ra ſpi' al. ac ex certa ſc'ia n'ra et de delib'atione aviſamento et conſenſu totius co'- 
ſilij, acceptamus, app*bamus, ratificamus, et p. fat. nu'c e' po et ſuce. ſuis in p'petu' u, tenore p'ſentiii. con- 
cedimus et confirmamus ; ſicut chartæ et Vrz pred*cz plenius teſtantur. Præterea volentes eid. e' po gra. 
fac'e uberiorem de aviſamento et aſſenſu p*d'c. conceſſimus et hac charta n'ra confirmavimus, p. nob. et 
he'dib's n'ris, qd licet idem e'pus vel predeceſſores ſui aut eor. ho'Yes aliqua vel aliquib's legum conſue- 
tudinu. quietudinu. lib'tatu. privilegioru. francheſiaru. quietantiar, et immunitatu. in chartis et Pris p'd'cis 
vel aliqua earund. contentaru. aliquo caſu emergente, hactenus uſi non fuerint vel minus plene uſi fuerint : 
Idem tamen e'pus et ſucceſſores ſui, et eor. ho'i' es, legib's, contuetudinibus, quietudinibus, lib'tatibus, privi- 
legiis, franchehiis, quietantiis, et immunitatibus, p'd'cis, et ear. qual't. de cætero plene gaudeant et utantur, 
juxta tenorem chartar. et Yrarm p'd'car. fine occ'o'e vel impedim'to n'ri he'd'u n' ror, juſtic. eſcaetor. vice- 
com. aut al. ballivor, ſeu miniſtror. n'ror quor'cu'q. His teſtibus, &c. Dat. &c. 5 die Mail, a'o reg. 
n'ri 89. Randal's MSS, E. cop. Gab. Swainſton. | 

* Rot. T.,angley.—Compot. W. Chaunceller conſtab. Dun. a feſt. S. Mich. anno reg. Hen. V. quarto et 
pont. D'n'i Tho. e'pi Dun. 29 uſq. ide fm. anno revoluto. 1416. | 

Joh'es Dureſme rec. de Norham. | 

Lxxvjs. iijd. de exit. et profic. cune monetæ Dn'i apud Dun. infra t'pus compot1 ut patet. p. parcellas 
Malkini de Florencia cunatoris Dn'i inde fact. ſup. hunc comp. hoſtens et exa'iat videl't de qual't libra ar- 
genti ponderis Troje cunat. vj d. et p. cont'ſ. allamentum D'n'i Rici Bukley cuſtodis five Gardinar cuncor. 
hoc a. | | . 

Lxix /. iiij g. rex de Wo Claxton mil. vic. Dun. de ex officii ſui. 

Cv /. rec. de Rob. Strangways mag' ro foreſtar. Dn'i tam de arr. qua. de ex. Petr. Grenwell inſtans. 

Edificatio nove turris voc le Northgate hoc a? infra caſtru' Dun. 

Inquifitio cujuſd. t'ris voc. ad quod dampnu. capt. p. fundaco'e cujuſd. 


Car.tarie p. Joh'e Belaſys defuncto. | 
Feoda, Reverendi in X'to p'ris Oſwaldi Dei gra. e'pi de candida caſa ſuffraganei D'n'i infra tempus. 


Compoti p' Pram Dr'i de Warr. dat. Lond. zo die Oct. a? p. n'ri duodecimo et indentur. ipſius ſuffraganei 
6 


p. compot. otens? exa'iat et reman. int. warr. hujus anni . - - . 8 
Rad'i Eure ſeneſc. Dun. - - - - - - - - „ 2.0 
Will'i Chaunceller conſtab. et rec. gen. ac canc. - n - - - 40-00 
Ric'i Norton cap. juſtic. D'n'i p. t'ro paſche - - - ; - - © SS 
Jacobi Strangways ſc'di juſtic. - - - - « - - - „ 
Willi Lambert ſervient D'n'i ad legem - - - - - - - 53 0 
Joh'is Beckwith cl'ici juſtic. - . - - - - . . . 4 8 0 
Randal's MSS, 
T W. de Chambre. — Ang. Sac. 76. : 
| priſoners 
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»riſoners were confined in cells and vaults in the towers of the caſtle. He made 
i 


great Improvements at the manor of Hoveden, and built the weſtern gates to the 
cemetary-yard, with a beautiful lodge adjoining, where his arms are placed. He 
recovered by ſuit in the king's court, againſt the mayor and commonalty of the 
town of Newcaſtle upon Tyne, the third part of 'Tyne-bridge on the ſouth end, 
with the tower built there by the mayor of that place, together with all privileges 
thereto appertaining *. He obtained a diſpenſation from the pope for erecting a 
Haptiſmal font in the gallile of the church at Durham, where the children of per- 
tons excommunicated might receive the offices of the church, from which, other- 
wiſe, they were prohibited He was a benefactor to the bridge at Rocheſter }. 
In 1425 he granted an indulgence to all perſons who ſhould contribute to build- 
ing a new ſtone bridge over the river Eamot, in the pariſh of Penrith, Cumberland. 
In 1410 he granted a like indulgence of forty days to all ſuch as ſhould contribute 
to the redemption of Simon Chandy, a burgeſs of Newcaſtle, and captive in war &. 
He granted licence to Ralph earl of Weſtmorland to empark forty acres of his 
lands at Whitworth, and all the lands late of Richard del Park, in Biers, which 
he had acquired, eaſt of the road leading from Bincheſter to Willington, together 
with his woods of Whitworth and Tudhoe ||. He disforeſted certain lands at 
Cheſter, and licenſed their being encloſed and brought into tillage J. Among the 


patent officers appointed by him are, a receiver-general, a clerk of the works, a 
ſurveyor-general, and a keeper of Franklin Park **, 


1 The 


* Wm de Chambre. Angl. Sac. p. 776. | 

„ Seyſenne and poſſeſſion was taken for the ſaid Biſhopp's uſe by virtue of 2 warrant of atturnie 
from the Biſhoppe, by Sir Rapbe Urie, knight, and other two joyned with him, aſſiſted by many knights, 
eſquires, and others, "Hap of whoſe names are ſubſcribed, vixt. Knights of the Biſhopricke, —John Lumley, 
Raphe Euric, Robert Hilton, William Fulthroppe, William Tempeſt, Thomas Suerties, Robert Conyers, 
William Claxton, then ſheriffe of the countie, John Cowycke, William Lumley, Thomas Lambert, William 
Eurie. Knights of the county of Northumberland, — Robert Ogle, John Bartram, John Widdrington, and 
John Middleton. Knights of Weſtmerland, —Chriſtopher Moriſby, William Ofandlaw. Eſquires,— Robert 
Lurie, William Bowes, John Conyers, William Lampton the elder, William Lampton the younger, Hugh 
Burningnill, John Mordon, William Billingham, John Bellys, Kenry Tailbovs, Thomas Garbovs, John 
[lutton, William Kimton, Thomas Cooke of Tithburne, with other five eſquires.“ 

Hall's MS9. in the D. and Ch. Library, Durham. 
+ Ang. Sac. 776. 41 Lel. Itin. v. 6. 


9 Regiſter. Langley 31 ——Univerſis X*ti fidelibus præſentes l'ras inſpecturis Thomas, &c. ſal. cupien- 
es p. allectiva indulgentiarum munera mentes fidelium ad caritative devotionis opera quantum cum Deo 
doſſimus propenſuis excitare, Dei omnipotentes miſericordia beatiſſimæq. virginis Mariz matris ſuæ ac bea- 
worum Petri et Pauli apoſtolorum ejus, nec non ſanctiſſimi confeſſores Cuthberti patroni n'ri omniumq— 
unctorum meritis et precibus conſidentes omnibus et ſingulis parochianis n'ris et aliis quorum dioceſan hanc 
n'ram indulgentiam ratam habuerint, de peccatis ſuis vere contritis, penitentibus et confeſſis ad redemp— 
tomem Simonis Chandy de villa Novi Caſtri et n'ræ dioces, qui nuper per inimicos n'ros Franciæ erat cap- 
tus, ac ibidem carceribus mancipatus quorum manus evadere non poterat priuſquam ſe obligaverat dictis ini- 
micis ſolvere pro ipſius liberatione magnam pecunize ſummam, quam ſine ſidelium elemoſinis et auxiliis ipſis 
W:Yere non valebit, grata de bonis a Deo fibi collatis contuferint ſubſidia caritatis 40 dies indulgentiæ con- 
cedimus per preſentes p. annu. tantummodo duraturas. Datas London in hoſpitio noſtro die 89 men{:s 
Martij A. D. 1410. — Randal's 188. 

i Rot. B. Langley, No 54. Vide Whitworth, vol. ü. 


. E. copyhold book, marked C. on the back, p. 53 0.—-Ryton, 1413.— llalm. de Cheſtre, 39 die Mai, 
pont. Thome 9%.—Randal's MSS. 


"* Rec. gen. and clerk of the works. Langley Rot. E. surveyor-gen. Largley Rot. A. N 10.— 
ee per of Franklyn Park. Langley Rot. C. No 67. 
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The plague raged in the city of Durham and its environs to that terrible de. 
gree, during the cardinal's time, that in 1416 he iſſued his proclamation to ad- 
journ the great ſeſſions. This viſitation continued to carry off a multitude of 
people for five years“. 7 0A 


A. D. 1409 licence was granted to Ra. Neville, Earl of Weſtmoreland, to found a college at $ta; 
drop. Vide Staindrop, vol. ii. E. mon. Ang. tom. iii. p. 11, 142. _ 
A. D. 1410 he granted a licence to Sir Ra. Eure, to fortify his caſtle of Witton with a wall, and to em 
battle, encarnale, entower, and fortify the ſame. Rot. A. Langley, No 22. Vide Witton, vol. ii. ; 
A. D. 1422 the like to fortify Ludworth. Rot. E. Langley, indorſo No. 50. Vide Ludworth, vol ii 
A. D. 1431 the like to fortify Bradley-hall. Vide Bradley, vol. ii. 1 


No. 18. Rot. Langley B. in Cancel. Dun — Thomas, d. g. &c. vicecomiti Dunelm. ſal. Quia tam 
propter gravem peſtilentiam que in civitate noſtra Dunelm. et partibus vicinis, adiu eſt duravit et adhuc quod 
dolendum eſt durat, quam quibuidam aliis de cauſis nos moventibus, omnes aſſiſas iuratas certificationes 

et attinctas coram juſticiariis noſtris apud Dunelm. in comitat. Dunelm. arraiand. quæ coram eis die Jo- 
vis proximo ante feſtum S. Matthei apoſtoli reſtant capiend. ac omnia alia brevia placita coronæ et querelas 
coram eis pendentia uſq. ad diem Lunæ proximum poſt feſtum circumciſionis d*ni duximus proroganda et 
adjornanda. Et ideo tibi præcipimus quod omnia brevia noſtra originalia et judicialia coram prefatis juſti- 
ciariis n'ris ad dictum diem Jovis retornabilia coram præfatis juſticiariis ad dictum diem Lunæ in forma 
debita retornari facias. Dat. 15 die Sept. a'o pontif. n'ri 129 1416. — Randal's MSS. 

Commiſſions were iſſued, for arraying ſoldiers and equipping ſhips, by this prelate ſeven times in different 
years, viz. annis 3, 9, 12, 24, 29, 30, et 31. pont. ſui. Rot. A. 26. dorſo. Rot. 1. No 1. Rot. B. 

| f Spearman's Enq. p. 12. 

Com'iſſio e' pi ad inquirend. et reſtituend. mercimonia capta cum nave tanquam bona inimicor. p. cer 
tas p' ſonas Novi Caſtri et quæ ad manus horum infra com. pal. deveniſſent. Sup. ras ſub c'o'i ſigillo villæ de 
Bruges certifican. ꝗ d fuerunt bona burgenſium d'cæ ville de Bruges.—V. indulgentias p. d'c'm ep'm con- 
ceſf. o'ib's qui eleemoſyn. et pecunias darent pro reparacꝰ one Lameſley-brig ultra aquam de Tame 1426, 
Rog'ro e'pi fo. 180 ;—reparatione pontis de Corbrig ultra aquam de Tyne ib'm fo. 137 ;—Hayden-brig ul- 
tra Tyne fo. 147 ;—pro pontis ultra Tyne juxta vill. Novi Caſtri ib'm fo. 160, et p. ponte faciendo inter 
Halghton et Burdon 1430 fo. 176. | 
: Bre. e' pi de p'clamac'one faciend. q*'d o'i'es ho'nes parati ſint ad p'ficiſcend. et defendend. verſus 

cotes. 

B'p Langley, by his writ to the ſheriff of Durham * Ad intendend. Fohanni comiti Huntingdon admirallo 
regis verſus Boream, wel ejus deputat per commiſſionem ſuam conſtitu. in arreſtando na ves pro ſervitio domini regis, 
vel ſaciend. alia officium admirallitatis tangentia ſecus litus maris infra regiam libertatem epiſe. Dunelm. rega- 
libus libertatibus noſtris et conſuetudinibus eccleſ. n'ræ Dunelm. d antiquo tempore uſitat. in omnibus ſemper ſal- 
vis. Rot. D. Ne 3. 15 K. H. VI. 1437. Ibid. Enq. p. 13. 

B'p Langley granted an aid to the town of Hartlepook in the time of K. Hen. IV. Rot. B. Ne 15. 
dorſo. Ibid. Enq. p. 16. | 

He granted a commiſſion in the time of K. Hen. IV. or V. to enquire touching the collection of a 
ſubſidy for the king. Rot. C. Ne zo. Ibid. Enq. p. 16. 

Thome Langley, epiſc. conceſſio mereat. de Stanhope. Per chart. H. Pudſey epiſc. temp. K. Hen. II. 1143» 
Rot E. Ne 59. Ibid. Enq. p. 18. 

In the times of K. Hen. IV. and V. he granted commiſſions © Roberto Fack/on, carongtori ſuo in warda 
d' Eaſington, and inquiſitions were taken thereon d' bonzs et merchandiztis per naufragium infra regiam liberia- 
tem Dunel. wiz. infra auapentagium de Sadberge, eaque reſtituend. mercatoribus proprietar. Rot. Langley. 
No 27. 28th, 26th July, a'o 26th pont.—-Ibid. Enq. p. 21. Vide commiſſion per did. epiſc. dattornatis 
faciend. inde pre mercatoribus alienigenis. Ibid. Enq. | : 

Commiſſio T. Langley epiſc. zd Feb. a'o 14 pont. ſui, 7 Hen V. 1420. Radulpho d' Eure chivalier, Ri- 
chardo d' Norton, Jacobo Strangeway, Thome Fulthorpe, Chriſtophero Boynton, Willielmo Chancel- 
lour, Roberto Strangeways, and Johanne Aiflaby, ad inquirend. ſuper defect. aquar. ſecund. ſtatut. et 
commune paſſagium navium et batellorum in magnis ripariis, &c. Salvis epiſc. omnibus amerciamentis. 
Rot. Langley B. Ne 48. 1420.— bid. Enq. p. 27. 

The other commiſſions of the like nature. Rot. E. Ne 4r. 19 pont. Ibid, Ne 3. 24 pont. Rot. C. 
N 63. zi pont. Ibid. h : 

Three commiſſions per Langley epiſc. ad inquirend. ſuper defect. piſcium aquaram, i. e. d' ſalmombus 
non capiend. in tempore juxta ſtatut. de Weſtm. 2 et'3.——lIbid. Enq. p. 29. | 

In the account of Sir Wm Claxtom knight, ſtieriff and eſcheator, 1416.-—Wreccum mar's, Et de pre- 
co unius corde vocat cable invent. apud Sheles provenient. de Wrecco. maris hoc anno 11“, In 


THOMAS LAN GLE, BISHOP OP 


In this prelate's time, prior John de Hemmingburg 
died, and John Weſſington was elected his ſucceſſor. 

The cardinal departed this life on the 2oth day of No- 
vember, A. D. 1437, and was interred, agreeable to the 
directions of his will, dated 21ſt Dec. A. D. 1436, 
in the chantry, founded by him, as before mentioned, 
in the gallile. A table of marble is placed on his tomb, 
on the foot of which his coat armour is ſculptured as 
in the margin, but no inſcription. 


Aaa2 A ſhort 


Et de precio unius battelle cum toto apparatu et aliis rebus, &c. et panno ruſceto yrovenien. de wrecco 
maris anno preceden. 46s. 8d. 

In the account of Robert Eure ſheriff and eſcheator, a'o 142%—Wreccum maris. Nil hoc anno preter 
unam navem rem. apud Hartlepool in cuſtod. Joh'es King. 

A“ 1423. Catall. felonum fugit cum deodand cum wrecco maris. De un battell. quz fuit cauſa mor- 
tis diverſorum hominum apud Hartilpole. Nec de 1 maſt. &c. Et onerat de 6/. 125. de bon. et catall. 
Will'i Duncom et Ric'i fratris ſui felonum, &c. | 

1425, — De Theſaur. invento, &c. Nil. 

Et de precio catall. vagor. et extrahur. hoc anno 163. 6d. 


De precio unius battell. &c. apud Hertilpole 6/. 135. 44.—Et de 201. de precio unius porpace prove- 


nient. de wrecco maris apud Stranton, et de 4/. de precii ij porpace provenien. de conſimili wrecco apud 
Seaton et Greatham. 


Beſides the before-mentioned records of acts of juriſdiction, we find the following: The appointment of 


2 bailiff of the manor of Gatefhead, in the year 1415. Langley, rot. b. No 11.—Licences to purchaſe in 
mortmain z letters patent for founding a chantry ; pardon granted on an outlawry, &c.; and in the line of 
ecclefiaſtical matters, a diſpenſation for marriage within the degrees, &c. | 
Feoda Joh'is Heppell gaolator Dun. - 3 - 4 5 8 4 4.0 0 
— - WilFi Thornburgh cl'ici juſtic. D*n'i ad pace mm 2 0 c 
In ſtipendio Joh'is Claiton et Joh'es Arteys capelior D'n'i d'ia celebratur. in qua'd Can- 
ar. p. D'n'u ordinat. infra capella. be. M. virg. infra monaſt'ium Dun. p. ra D'n'i de 
warr. &c. 
Sol p'poſitis eccVie S. Andree de Aukland et p'oianis ad edificaco'em camponilis ejuſd. 
ccel'iæ de dono D'n'i p. Pra D'n'i de warr. 61. 13 5. ad. 
Will. Malberthorp cl. un. auditorium. 
Rob. Frend alt. auditorium. 
May. Rad'us Steel offic. D*n'i. 
Criſtefor Moreſby chiv. nup. vic. Weſtm'l. 
Jch'es Neuton rec. gen'l. 
Compet. Will. Chaunceller conſtab. ab. a? Tho. e*pi 149 (all the ſame officers except.) 
Will. Raket cVici cancellar. (no mention of W. Lambert.) 
Ric' us Barton cl'icus op'm et inſtaur. 
ales, 1 -504"y * vic. _ Rob. Strangways M. Foreſtar. 
Solut. W'o f. Joh'is Ingelby ap. Qxon. ſtudenti, cui D'n's p. l'ram de war. conceſ. cvi g. viii d. n'cini 
an' uat qua' diu placu'it ad exhibico'em ſuam. E 74 e eee. 
Tha Holden cam'ar D'p'i. 1 
Compot. W. Chaunceller conftab. ac rec. gen. a fe. S. M. ae K. II. VI. 3% et p. D'n'i e'pi xixe . 
m S. M. a R. p'd'ci 49 et p*d'ci e'pi e enten, uſa. 1d. 
Rob. Strangways M. foreſtarius. | 
Joh's Dureſme rec. de Norham, 


1 1 8 ex. cune monete ap. Dun. infra t'pus compo'i, & c. cunat 111 2 p · contra rotulamentu. Ric'i Buk- 
75 C. 


Petrus Grenewell inſtaur. 
Feoda mag'ri Rob. Forſton ſuffraganei D'n'i infra tempus comp'i, &c. 


——— Tho. Holden ſen. cap. Dun. - — — — — — — : - 18 | 5 e 
——— _— W. Chaunceller conRtab. rec; et cane - - - . PT 8. - ws - ih 
Jacobi Strangwys cap. juftic. - . q - . . 
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336. ROBERT NEVILL, BISHOP OF DURHAM. 
A ſhort vacancy of the See took place, before the appointment of 


KOUDERI NEVELL 


who was tranſlated from the biſhopric of Saliſbury, by papal proviſion, on the 
27th day of January 1437. He was the ſon of Ralph Nevill earl of Weſtmorland, 
by Joan Beautort, the daughter of John of Ghent duke of Lancaſter, by his laſt 
wife Catharine Swinford. 

During the vacancy of the See, Richard Nevil earl of Saliſbury held the guar- 
dianſhip, by the king's appointment *. The prelate did homage, and received the 
temporalties, on the 8th day of April 1438: He was conſecrated biſhop of Saliſ. 
bury in the year 1427, and in that See diſcovered a peaceful and benevolent diſ- 
poſition, In the royal letter to the pope, requiring his tranſlation, he is ſtiled 
« Conſanguinum ſuum chariſſimum, ex præclariſſima familia oriundum +.” 


—— Nich'i Conyngeſton 2 dar juſtic. — 8 my | 1 3 
— — Joh. Bekwith cl'icus juſtic. - - - - - - 4 L += 
— Joh. Aſlakby attorn. gen. D'n'i. - 5 - x 1 5 $a 
Will. Thorneburgh cVicus juſtic. D'n'i ad pace. - - - - 8 0 0 
—— Will. Raket cl'ici canc. - - - - - 53 3 
— Jot'is Artays cap. Cantarie D*n'i in cap. B. M. in monaſt. p. Pra. 6 13 4 
—— Tho. Thorneburgh cl. opu.— Ric. Bukley rec. gen.— John Ratcliff theſaur. hoſpicit D'n i. Ri 


Bukley cl. opu. infra caſtru.ä— Mag. Tho. Leys decan. eccVie. Randal's MSS. 
For further matter touching thus biſhop, vide Monuments,” p. 120. Dugdale's Hiſt. ch. D. p. 79.— 
Grey's MSS. 
The See vacant —Guardian.—K. Hen. IV. appointed 20th Mar. 1405, his ſon John duke of Lancaſter ; 
but firſt June granted the temporalties to Ra. de Eure and Pet. de la Hay, for the uſe of T. 
Langley, biſhop elect, in conſideration of 600/. paid into the king's exchequer at Weſtminſter, 
revoking the letters patent granted to his ſon. 
Seneſcal, — Ra. de Eure chiv. ſen. oc. in feſto S. Marg. virg. a* 7 Hen. IV. 1406. 
Thomas Langley, chancellor of England, bithop : Elected 7th May 1406; conſecrated 8tha Aug. 1406 ; 
temporaltics reſtored gth Aug. 1406 lord chancellor again; made a cardinal ; died 2oth Nov. 


1437. 


Officers of the See during Biſhop Langley's time. 
Sheriffs and eſcheators,—Percyval de Lyndely, ap. 24th Aug. 1406. 

Will Claxton chiv. ap. 2d June 1415 ; the biſhop's mandate to Lyndely, late ſheriff, to deli- 
ver all the rolls, briefs, preſentments, &c. to the ſaid W. Claxton, dated the ſame day. 

Rob. Eure, ap. 2d Jan. 1419, Claxton's fuperſedeas dated 4th Jan. 1419. 

Will. Bowes chiv. ap. 6th May 1436. Eure's ſuperſedeas dated the fame day. 

Wm Mylott de Whittell, eſq; under-ſheriif, oc. gth June 1433. 

Robert Ogle, knt. ap. 4th Oct. 1437. Bowes's ſuperſedeas dated the ſame day; mandate to 
deliver all the priſoners in the gaols of Durham and Sadberge, and the handcuffs, fetters, 
chains, &c. to Rob. Ogle chiv. dated 5th Oct. 

Chancellor, —Will. Chaunceller, arm. oc. canc. 24th Aug. 1406, and continued chancellor till the death 
of Langley. | 

Conſtable of the caſtle, — Will. Chaunceller, eſq; oc. 1406. Vide rolls in the auditor's office. Again, 8th 
Sept. 1437. Rot. D. Langley, indorſo. | 

Seneſcals, — Ra. de Eure, knt, oc. Mar. 6th, pont. Langley 16, 1421, p. Cop. B. C. 1236 ; ob. 10th Mar. 
1421; inq. p. mort. 17th Sept. 1423. | 

Tho. Holden fen. oc. ult. Sept. 1422; again 1437. King's brief to Tho. Holden to deliver 
the rolls of the court to Rob. Eure, dated 24th Jan. 1437. Rot. A. Nevill, No 6.—Tho. 
Holden arm. Guido de Rocliffe et ſoc. ſui commiſſarii e'pi, oc. gth Jul. 1422. Cop. B. 
C. p. 1239. 

Attorney- general l — John de Beckwith. 
John Allakby. 
Wm Raket, zoth Aug. 1425, appointed during pleaſure.— Randal's MSS, 
A ſeneſcal, ſheriff, and <{cheator, were alſo appointed by hun, W. de Chambre.— Ang. Sac. p.77 
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By repeated truces the affairs of the borders were kept in a tolerable quiet 
tate, and no open rupture took place during this prelate's time: Scotland had 
received a ſevere blow in the murder of king James I. on whoſe death an infant 
prince (James II.) acceded, then only ſeven years of age : The minority of this 
ſovereign, and the weakneſs of the wretched king of England, occaſioned both 
{tates to cheriſh terms of peace *: The fierce fight in 1436, between the Northum- 
brians led by Percy, and the Scots under Douglas, occaſioned a proviſion to be 
made in the truce, which was agreed upon ſoon after king James II. 's acceſſion, 
in order to protect the peace of both nations, for preventing ſuch aſſemblings ot 
armed bands, under pretence of hunting, in diſtricts not their own. | 

Our biſhop appears in ſeveral commiſſions for negociating truces with Scotland, 
particularly in 1449 and 1451; and the city of Durham was, in his time, the 
ſcat of many conventions of the delegates of the two nations f. Notwithſtanding 
the turbulent ſtate in which England was involved, under the unhappy influence 
of the queen and her favourites, the duke of Suffolk, and his ſucceſſor the duke 
of Somerſet ; and the inſurrection of the duke of York, at the head of whotc 
adherents were the earl of Saliſbury and his ſon, ſhortly afterwards earl of War- 
wick, by intermarriage with Ann Beauchamp, heireſs of that title; yet it does 
not appear the biſhop of Durham or his province was in any manner engaged in 
the momentous events which took place in that era. It is therefore diſſicult to 
form any competent idea of this prelate's character, other than that he appears to 
have been a lover of religious peace and retirement. 

The only public edifice attributed to biſhop Nevill, is the building on the Palace 
Green, now called the Exchequer, over the door of which his arms are placed, 
This place was conſtructed to contain the palatine offices, with halls for holding 


the fittings of the biſhop's chancery and court of pleas. The temporal chancellor 
of the province ſtill fits there. 


In the year 1448 the king made a pilgrimage to the ſhrine of St Cuthbert, but 


on what occaſion is not ſaid. In Randal's MSS. are two remarkable records 
touching this act of piety of the ſovereign, which the reader will ſce in the notes f. 


On 


* Rev'end father in God, right truſty and right well beloved couſin, we grete you well: And albeit that 
p'clamac'on was late yt all man'er p'ſons born in Scotland ſh'd void out of the p'tyes of the north from 
Trent forth, or elſe to come in to the p'tyes of this fide Trent, yet natheleſs for diverſe conſi's & cauſes 
ſhewed unto us, we late you wete hit is agreable unto us that by your difcrecon all that be within your 
franchiſe of the county palatine of Dureſine abide ſtill therein, ye ſaid p'clamac'on not withſtanding. Given 
under our ſignet, at our manor of Eltham, the xxiiy day Feb'ry. Hen. VI, anno xxvijꝰ.— Rudd's MSS. 

T Border Hiſt. p. 407, 408, &c. 

De adventu regis Hen. VI. ad eccViam Dunelm.— Illuſtriſſimus, benigniſſimus, gracioſiſimus et om- 
nibus cum intuentibus amabilis. Rex noſter Henricus Sextus poſt conqueſtum viſitavit tombam ſandti 
Cuthberti, pontificis in Dunelmo, cauſa peregrinationis, A. D. 1445 ; a'no papatus d'ni Nicholai 5ti. 2%. 
regrii regis ejuſdem Henrici 26? a'o; ætatis ejuſdem xxvii?; a'o pontificatus domini Roberti Neville 
Dunelm. epi xi®, et a'o prioratus d'ni mag'ri Willi'mi Ebcheſter ſacræ paginæ profeſſoris in theologia ii“; 
litera dominicalis F, C. vie kal. Octobris. Et manſit in caſtello d'ni e'pi in Dunelmo uſq. in ultimum diem 
ejuſdem menſis, hoc eſt pridie kal. Octobris in ſ'ti Jeronimi preſbyteri, et in die dominica, in die ſ'ti Mi- 
chaclis archangeli, in propria perſona erat, in primis veſpetis, in proce one, in milla, in ſecundis veſperis. 

Litera d'ni regis Hen. Sexti mag'ro Joh'i Somerſet, iniſla A. B. 1448.—“ Right truſty and well- beloved, 
Wee greet yow hartly well, letting yow witt, that, blelled be our Lord God, we have been right merry in 

Or 
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On the death of the earl of Warwick, a falſe return was made by Robert Rhodes 
on the writ of Diem clauſit extremum, touching the earl's poſſeſſion of Barnard. 
Caſtle, on which he afterwards made a recantation, by way of reverſion of the 
errors of the inquiſition taken by him ; of which ſee a ſingular record in the 
notes “. 

Among the acts of this biſhop are ſome ſingular patents and appointments, and 
ſome officers not noted before, viz. an armourer, a chiet chamberlain, and maſter 
of the horſe f. _ 

Biſhop 


over pilgramage, conſidering jij cauſes, one is, how that the church of ye province of York and dioceſſe of 
Durham be as nobill in doing of divine ſervice, in multitude of minifters, and in ſumptuous and gloriouſe 
buildinge as anie in our realme. And alſoe how our Lord has radicate in the people his faith and his law, 
and that they be as catholike people as ever wee came among, and all good and holy, that we dare ſay ye 
1ſt com'andem. may be veriefied right well in them, Diligunt Dominum Deum ipſorum ex t9tis animis ſuis, ex 
tota mente ſua. Alſo they have done unto us all great hertly reverence and worſhipp as ever we had, with 
all great humanity and meekneſs, with all celeſtiall, bleſſed, and hono'ble ſpeech and bleſſing, as it can be 
thought and imagined, and all good and better than we had ever in our life, eaven as they had beene 
celitus inſpirati, Wherefore we dare well ſay, it may be verified in them ye holy ſaying of ye prince of the 
apoſtles S. Peter, when he ſayeth, Deum timete, regem honorificate. Lui timent dominum, et regem honorif- 
cant cum debita reverentia. Wherefore the bleſſing yt God gave to Abraham, Iſack, and Jacob, deſcend 
upon them all, &c. Wryten in our citty of Lincolne in craſtino ſtz Lucæ evangeliſtz, 1448.” 
— Randal's MSS. 

* Be it remembre, yt I Robert Rodes ſatt at the caſtell in ye Newcaſtell upon Tyne, in the counte of 
Northumberland, by force of a writ of“ Diem clauſit extremum,“ after ye death of the Erlle of Warwyk, 
and yer toke an inquiſition of the caſtell of Bernarde Caſtell, in ye Bysſhopryke of Dureham, and enformed 
yam that war ſwern, in ye ſaid inquiſition, that ye faid caſtell of Bernarde Caſtell was in the counte of Nor- 
thumber, qwar in trute ye liberte and title of ye chirch of ſeynt Cutbert of Dureham qwylk me ſor repentiſe, 
aweirfor I beſcke my lorde of Dureham of his grace and abſolution at the reverence of Ihu. Wretyn of 
myn ovwne hande at Dureham, ye xxx day of April, ye yer of ye reign of Kyng Edward ye iiij the fyrſte 
{ 1461). ——Ex autographo ipfius Roberti ſcript. in antiquiſs. rentali e*pi Dun. immediate in fronte libri 
11{cript, Boldon Buke. — Randal's MSS. 


+ Rot. A. Nevil 118.-— Rob. &c. Sciatis, &c. co'ceſſimus Ric. Raket offic. et cuſtodiam armor. n'ror 
i garderobe inf. caſtr. n'ru Dun. exiſten. lend. et occupand. offic. illud ad t'miu. vite fue cum uno gar- 
cione ſub ſe in eod. offic. p*ciendo, &c. p. ſeipſo vigi'ti et ſex ſ. et octo d. ad feſtam ſ. Cuthb'ti in m'cio et Sept. 
equis p*co'ib's p. manus coronatoris warde Ceſtrie, &c. et p. d'co garc'one tresdecem f. et quatuor d. &c. 

Randal's MSS. 

Rot. B. Nevill in dorſo, Ne 19.——* Robert, by the grace of God, Busſhop of Dureſme, to our well- 
belovet Robert Conſtable, greeting. And for as much as for divers cauſes yt moveth us, we be purpoſed 
and holy determined to have maiſter Robert Beaumont our chancellar of Dureſme, we will and charg yowe 
vt ye gret ſeale of our chancellar, with all manner of records, minyments, and evidants beying in yr warde, 
doo deliver to ve ſd maiſter Robert, remoyvyng your hands from the ſaide office and occupation of chancel- 
larſhip bi warrant of thies. Gifing under our prevey ſeale at Wyncheſter ye 27th day of Sep. in ye yer of 
vur tranſlation ye iii. Mem. q'd ifta Fra vj die decem. anno, &c. ad horam decimam ante nonam inf. mo- 
nalteriu. Dunelm. in p*fencia mag'ri Joh'is Norton, cl. vic. gen'alis in ſp'ualitate et Rob'ti Eure, ar. deputate 
capital. ſen. Dun. p. p'fat. mag. Rob. Beaumont p*d'co R. Conſtable lib'tat. fuit. 

He was alſo receiver-general,. Robert Conſtable was buried in Beſſal church, near York. His effigies 
done in armour in braſs, fixed on the tomb-ſtone. Ibid. | 

Rot. M. Neville, N® 129. Rob. &c. Sciatis, &c. aſſignav'imus, et ordinav'imus, et co'ſtitu'imus dil'c'u. 
armig'u. n'ru Rob. Bulloke, magiſtrum equor. noſtr. h'end. ex*cend. et occupand. offic. illud eid. R. cu. in 
Ciclo n'ro ſtet't ad tmin. vite fue p'cipiendo de nob. p. feod ſuo quinq. m'cas p. ann. ſolven. ſibi p. ma- 
nus receptoris n'ri gen'alis ic'ci} Dun &c. Dat. xx Ap. a'o p. n'ri xiꝰ 1448. p. bre. de pr. ſig ——Ibid. 

Rot. A. Neville, No. 35. — Rob. &c. ſ. cum nos nup. appu'ctuavimus et no'iav'mus cariſſimu. f'rem n'rum 
Seo. Nevill num Latymer capitale. cam'ariu. n'ru. Sciatis nos co'ceſſiſſe eid. f*ri n'ro officium cap. cam'- 
arii n'r. tend. et occupand. offic. p'd'c'm ad t'miu. vite ſue p. fe v' deputatu. p. nos de te'pe in te'pus ad 
libitu. n'r'm no'iand. &c. capiendo an. p. offic. p'd'co faciend. ad t'minu. vite ſue quadraginta libras ad 
ſc'c'm n'ru. Dun p. manus co'ſtabular. five receptor. gen. &c. In cujus, &c. pat. dat. xxij die Dec. a'o 
p. n'ri primo, p. br. de pr. fig Ibid. oh 
| | a ot. 
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Biſhop Nevill departed this life on the th day of 


july, 1457, in the 2oth year of his pon:titicate ; and | Pann" 


: apy 7 3 f N 
notwithſtanding his requeſt to lie near the remains of U ee 


9 


St Bede, he was interred in the family vault on the 
ſouth ſide of the church at Durham ; and a marble 
table monument, ornamented with inlaid braſs, was 
placed over his tomb. The ſtone is ſtill remaining, 
but the braſs-work ſtolen. 

Prior Weſſington died in this prelate's time, and 
was ſucceeded by William de Ebcheſter, D. D. 
A. D. 1446. 


Rot. M. Nevill, No. 131. L're patentes Joh'is Neville, fil. Rad'i Neville, mil. ©ris n'ri ſubcam'rij. 

Rot. ib. No 72. L're pat. Humfredo Dacre, ſubcam'ario. 

Rot. A. Nevill, Ne 100. De officio ſuffraganc! Tho. d. g. Dromoren. ep. p. termino vite co'ceſſo 
10 Sep. 1441. p. feodo ſuo, xit) . VI 5. viij d. 

Rot. A. Nevill, Ne 22. L're pat. Rob. Eure p. Halmot. tenend. 

Ibid. No. 92+ Pat. Will'o d'no Facunb'g (fra. ep.) de offic. ſeneſcali Dun. 401. 

Ibid. No 93. De gub'nac'o'e tenentium d'ni, 60 l. 

Rot. M. Nevill, Ne f 30. L're pat. (Joh. Harpur, jun.) de officio foreſtarii alte ſoreſte de Werdale, 

Rot. X. Nevill, Ne 19. De gen'ali attornato (Joh. Stafford) d'ni co'ſtituend. 

Rot. A. Nevill, Ne 34. De auditoribus conſtitnt. 

Rot. A. Nevill, Ne 133. Co'iſſio de wardis et rel'viis et aliis co'celat. et detent. a d'no in co. de 
Norham. 

Rot. A. Nevill, Ne 153. De officio cuſtod. armor. e'pi in gardaroba in caſt. Dun. 

Rog. Rak<et. 

Rot. M. Nevil. Ne 115. L're pat. Rob. Kelſey de officio cl'ici, mercati, et cuſtodi ſigilli ulnag. 

Ibid. N. 127 and 128. De fraternitate five gilda in honore ſ'ti Cuthberti facta inf. galoleam mo'aſt'ij 
Dun. et licentia ejuſd. fraternitat. p. terr. et ten. adquirend. 


3 5 93. Licence for Tho. Lomley, mil. to emparke his woods, &c. at Stanley, in the foreſt of 
7eardale. | 

Ibid. No gg. Edw. Clayton, ſurveyor general, by l'r's pat. o'in. dominicoru. caſtror. man'erior. miner- 
aru. molendinor. terr. et tenementor. quorumcunque, &c. infra e*patum. 

Rob'to Bates, cVico vic'io de Norton, ac cl'ico miner. plumbi d'ni apud Herthop ſup. lucra miner. ibid. 
p- Joh'is Hoggeſon, col. de South-bedborne de d'co a'o xviij® denar. liberantis p. l'ram d'ni de warr. 
ſub ſigneto ſuo dat. xix. die Nov. ſup*d*'co a'o xixꝰ (1456). From the auditor's office. 

Comp'us Rob. Coneſtable, canc. et rec. Dunelm. a fo. ſ. m. a'o p. Rob. Nevill primo uſq. ad id, f'm a'o 
ejuſd. e' pi ſ'c'do. 

— Tho. Lomley, mil. mag'r. foreſtarius. 

—— LxIi g. iij d. rec. de c'm xlvij l. argent. p' vent. de exit. cunie monete ap. Dun. infra t'mpus 
comp'i, ut patet p. p'cellas alani Bedale cunatores d'ni inde confect. ſup. hn'c comp. oſtenſ. et exa'i'at vide- 
lt. de qual't. libra argenti pond'ris t'o'i'e cunat vd. per cont. &c. W. Raket, cuſtodis me. Gardiani cunie, 
Feoda et regard. — Rob. Eure, deputat. cap. ſen. xxx J. Rob. Conſtable, canc ct rec. Dun. xII.— Jac. 
Strangways, cap. juſtic. Dun. x I. Rob. Danby, attorn. gen. Ixvj 3. viij d. Chriſtof. Boynton, ſc'dar. juſiic. 
JJ. Xiij s. iti 4. — Rich Weltden, cl. juſtic. D*n'i, 44. Ric'us Raket, cl. juſtic. d'ni ad pacem, xl. W. 
Raket, cl. canceliarie Dun. xl. - Rob. Strangeways, cam'arius D'n'i, xx marc. p ann. Agnetis Janyn, 
quond, nutricis D'n't, xl s. per ann — Rob. Werdale, nup cl. op'um man. &c.— Tho. Maldien, nu'c cl. 
op um infra e'pat. &c.——Randal's MSS. 

Syllabus, &c. Rymer capitula actorum dat. regnante Hen. VI. vol. ii. 


1. D. 1455, 33 Hen. VI. ſyll. 132. Pro epiſcopo Dunolm. et inhabytantibus in epiſcopatu ſuo, de exone- 
ratione ab inveniendo ſaggittariis. 


I 43 7, 16 Hen, VI. De licentia eligendi epiſc. Dunelm. (on the death of card. Langley, p. 681).—Rymer”z 
dera, VO!. x. 


1438, 16 Hen. VI. De reſtitutione temporolium pro Rob. Nevill ep. Dun. 698. 


I 


Ibid. 


Comm ſians for arraying landmen, by Bili:op Nevill twice, viz. 10 et 18 pont. ſui temp. Hen. VI. 

regis, A. D. 1338 et 1446. Dom. 34, 20, 24. Rot. Nevill X. NY 58, D. No 2. 
For orraying ſhips, by Biſhop Nevill four times, by writs to the ſhieriffs of Durham, and Sadberge, and 
reciting the king's writ, annis 16, 17, et 21 Hen. VI. ad intendend Johanni comiti Huntingdon 
| admirallo 


Norham, 


— — — —— —0 
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The See continued vacant until the 15th day of September, during which time 
no bulinels was tranſacted in the chancery at Durham, as the king did not ſend 


down 


admirallo regis : And the fourth writ anno 23 Hen. VI. regis ad intendend Johanni Nevil militi (nepoti 
epiſc.) deputat dicti Johannis comitis Huntingdon admiralli regis Angliæ pro uno anno. Rot. Nevil B 
N“ 33, 5, 17. Rot. AA. N? 25. A. D. 1440, 43, 46, 82. | 
Royal Fiſh and Wrecks, Com. Thomæ Langly militi et aliis. Teſte Roberto Beaumont cler. cancellario 
ſuo pro nave fract. apud S. Shields infra regiam libertat. epiſc. Rot. Nevil X. Ne 50, 51. 4th Apr. ae p- 8 
24 Hen. VI. A. D. 1447. 5 
Conceſſit conſanguineo ſuo Thome Lumly militi et domine Margaritæ uxori ſuæ omnimodas wreccas 
ratione fluxus et refluxus maris infra dominium de Stranton et Sexton Carew, in n'ra regia lib'tate Dunelm, 
accidentes, ac nobis quoviſmodo pertinentes, habend. eis durante vita noftra, reddend nobis inde annuatim 
ad ſcaccarium noſtrum Dunelm. pro eiſdem wreccis 35. 4d. ad t'minos conſuetos, reſervanda tamen nobis dimi- 
dia parte piſcium rega/ium, et magnarum navium ibidem ejedt. et alia parte remanente pznes prefat. Thoma ct 
Margarita pro eor. labore et cuſtodia durante termino præd.— Rot. Nevil D. Ne 28. 4th Feb. ab 19, pont. 
Conſervatorſbip of Rivers, &c. Com. p. Rob. Nevil pro aquis de Weare et Teaſe, &c. biſ.— Rot. Nevil 
A. Ne 51, 2;th May, 2 pont. Ne 84, 11th May, 4 pont. a 
Com. ad inquirend. ſuper defect. piſcium aquarum per Rob. Nevil epiſc. ac Laurentium Booth epiſc.— 
Rot. A. 1. Rot. A. 50, 88. Rot. X. 32. Rot. M. 23. Rot. E. Ne 6. Rot. C. No 62. 
Pro Yares. Breve dicti Rob. Nevil epiſc. vicecomiti Dunelm. ad præmuniend. vel ſcire faciend, ſeparal. 
-perſonis infra nominat. ad diminuand. ſeu amovend. ſeperal. Yares erect. in aqua d' Weare contra ſtatut. ante 
feſtum Sancti Bartho. apoſt. prox. ſub. pæna roo mercar. Epiſc. ſolvend. juxta ſtatut. ſuper inquiſition. capt. 
coram Tho. Lomley militi et ſociis ſuis juſticiar. epiſc. per commiſſion. ſuam ad ſupervidend-. aquam pred, 
viz. Verſus Robert. Jackſon pro Yares vocat. Marle Yare et Cheſtan Yare, verſus Johan. (Weſſynton) pri- 
orem Dunelm. pro Drilad Yare, Eb. Lare verſus Johan. Hedworth, pro Owens Yare, verſus Lomley chivilier 
pro Outlaw Lare, verſus Williel. Bowes mil. pro Rowden et Biddicke Yares, verſus Robert. Hilton mil. 
pro Weydiles Yare et Synden are, quas cum pilis palis et ſepibus nimis exceſſiveꝰ in profundior partibus 
aquz præd. in filo ejuſd. aquz poſuit, levaverunt et injuſte conſtruxerunt, per quas filus aquz pred. totalit. 
et obſtruct. ita quod homines commune paſſagium ibidem cum navibus naviculis, battellis et keeles habrere. 
Nec ſalmones nec ſalmoniculi per filum aquæ pred. tranfire non poſſunt pr out ante hæc tempora tranſire 
ſulchant, contra formam ſtatut.—ad noſtri grave dampn', et totius communitat' regiæ noſtræ libertatis Du- 
gelm. depauperationem manifeſtam.—Rot. B. Nevil, Ne 87, 1440- Spearman's Enquiry. 
A. D. 1447, he awarded his commiſſion to Sir Tho. Lumley, knt. and others, to enquire de Bonis et merci- 
onlit que per naufraginm dewvenifſent ad litus maris infra regiam libertatem Dunelm. 
The See vacant.— Guardian, Rich. Nevill earl of Saliſbury, brother to the biſhop, ap- 28th Nov. 1437. 
Sheriff and eſchcator,—Rob. Ogle chiv. ap. 8th Jan. 1437. 
Chancellor,— Will. Chaunceller. 
Conſtable of the caſtle, W. Chaunceller, ob. zoth Jul. 1439- 
Seneſcal, — Rob. Eure, eſq; 8th Jan. 1437, ap- by the king during pleaſure. King's brief to Tho. Holden 
to deliver the rolls of the courts to Rob. Eure, dated 24th Jan. 1437.— Rot. A. Nevill, No 6. 
Job. Nevill, biſnop of Sarum. Provided by the pope 27th Jan. 1437; did homage and had the tempo- 
ralties 8th Apr. 1438; died gth Jul. 1457, 2oth of his pontificate. 
Ofiicers of the See during the time of Biſhop Newill, 
Sheriffs and eſcheators, - Rob. Ogle chiv. ap- 16th Apr. 1438. 
Will. Pudfay, eſq; ap. 1ſt Oct. 1438. 
Geffry Midleton, eſq: ap. 5th Dec. 1441. Pudſay's ſuperſedeas dated the fame day. He had 
an annual ſalary of 100. (8th of Nevill) for life. 
G. Midelton appointed again for life 15th Nov. 1445, his yearly fee 10. LN. B. This is the 
only appointment of a high ſheriff for life that is to be found in the rolls. He oc. again 8th 
June 1456-—Rot. D. Nevil, N* 19. 
Gaoler, — John Blenkarne, gao/ator et janitor caſtri Dun. during pleaſure, r2th Apr. 1441. ' 
Temp. Chancellor, — Will. Chaunceller, oc. 6th Jan. 1438; again 18th Mar. 1438 ; ob. 26th Jul. 1439. 
Rob. Coneſtable, oc. canc. 1ſt May, 1439-—Vide Madox's Form. p. 146+ 
Rob. Beaumont. cl. ap. 27th Sept. 1440 ; oc. 2oth Mar. 1447. 
Joh. Lounde, cl. oc. canc- gth Sept. 1448; oc. 28th Mar. 1452. 
Hen. Preſton, eſq; oc. 5th Oct. 1452; again 8th June 1456. | ; 
Joh. Lounde, cl. oc. again 2oth Jan. 1456. He was L. B. rector of St John Baptiſt in J. 
ath Jul. 1445 ; rector of Wimbith in Effex 1433-— Vide New. vol. ii. p. 673. 
Conſtable of the caſtle, —Hen. Preſton, eſq; ap. for life 12th Apr. 1438; ann. feod. 20 marks.—Rot- A. 
Nevill, Ne 101. Appointment dated London, ſub magno /igillo antiqua, Fin. 
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down a great ſeal, as uſual; to a guardian of the temporalties. On the death of 
biſhop Nevill, the king ſent recommendatory letters to the pope, dated the 12th 
day of July 145%, in favour of John Arundel, his phyſician and chaplain ; but, at 
the interceſſion of queen Margaret, who had at that time the ſole management of 
the realm, | Vi | 


} 


obtained the See. He was the ſon of John Booth, of am ancient family, reſident 
at Barton in Lancaſhire “, by Maud, the daughter of Sir John Savage, knight, ot 
Clifton. Was provoſt; of: Beverley in the year 1437, obtained the rectory of 
Cotenham in "Catfibridgeſhire the 6th of March 1444, and ordained prieſt in 
1446. Was keeper of the privy ſeal in the year 1450, and then reſigned Co- 
tenham; and the ſame year was elected cuſtos of Pembroke Hall in Cambridge, 
and continued in that office till his death. Admitted a canon of York on 
the 22d of March 1453, and was alſo a canon of London and Litchfield f. On 
the 21ſt of Auguſt 1454, he was made archdeacon of Richmond in Yorkſhire, and 
alſo held the archdeaconry of Stow in Lincoln cathedral ; in the fame year 
was made chancellor. fo the queen. He was chancellor of the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge; and, during that office, ſettled a difpute that ſubſiſted between King's- 
College and the univerſity. On the 1 th day of September, 1457, Booth was con- 
ſtituted biſhop of Durham, being then dean of St Paul's, London; he received con- 
ſecration on the 2 th at Sherburn in Elvet, and had the temporalties of the biſhop- 
ric reſtored on the 18th day of the following month of October f. 
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Seneſeals. Rob Eure, jap. during pleaſure 15th Ap. 1438. eee * 
EN. il. 5 — (tr. e'pi) ap. for life 1ath Ap. 1447. He was made governor of all 
the biſhop's tenants (with an annual ſalary of 601.) for life, on the ſame day. 
Tho. Nevilz;knt-:nephew.:of the biſhop, by indenture dated 16th Nov. 1442. 13th Nov. 
13446, Tho. Nevyle, mil. oc. ſen, p. 807, the laſt leaf of the copyhold book marked D (ſup- 
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68 


* 


. poſedꝭ degumy .... | 
Attorneys: General, - Robert Danby. xr ft 4 (1 RES 
John Stafford, ap. during pleaſure zd Apr. 1444. —Randal's * 

He had alſo a ſerjeant at lad &. Conceſſio Thome Quixley, ſerwien. de ſegem Rob'ti e'pi Dun, ac 
juris perlti de concilio ſuo. Rot. el. M. Ne 19. Howdenſhite. = Mickleton's MSS. 

*The preſent baronet, of the name of Booth, is of this ancient and honourable family. Noble. 

Laurentius Booth Confecràtus eſt in epiſcopum Dunelm. 25 die Sept. apud Sherburn in Elnet A. D. 14575 
et remanſit in epiſcopatu Dunelm. 20 annis. Iſte portas totas lapideas collegii apud Auckland, aliaque ædi- 


&# « 


ficia eidem porte in utramque partem annexa EN ſumptu conſtruxit. Deinde tranſlatus fuit ad archi- - 
epiſcopatum Eboracenſem in die S. Birini epiſcopi; A facet apud ecclefiam de Cawwood prope civitatem 
boratcenſem.— W. de Chambre.—Wharton's Ang. 8. p. 777. | 

Laurentius Booth canonicus Eboracenfis admiſſus eſt 1453, 22 Martii, archidiaconus Richmond 1454, 
21 Aug. aulz Pembrochianz apud Cantabrigiam præſes ante epiſcopatum fuit; eandemque præfecturam 
collegii ampliandi ſtudio uſque ad obitum tenere non aſpernatus eſt. Dunelmenſem epiſcopatum neſcio quo 
fato adeptus fuerit,, Poſt Roberti enim obitum rex Johannem Arundel ſacellanum et protomedicum ſuunt 
literis 1457, 12 Julli ſcriptis papæ commendavit. Laurentii conſecrationem Willelmus re&e defſignavit. 
Summus Angliz cancellarius 1473, 5 Junii conſtitutus eſt. Eboracum tranflatus 1476, 1 Sept. — Ex regiſ- 
us eccleſiæ Ebor. et Bothe Hereford. clauf, 13, E. 4, M. 3, et hiſtoria Ebor.—-Wharton, p. 577. 


iet I Gray's MSS. 


1 Kex, dilectis ibi in Chriſto, priori et capitulo eccleſic cathedralis Punelmenſis, ſalutem. Ex parte veſ- 
tra nobis eſt humiliter ſupplicatum, ut cum eccleſia veſtra prædicta per mortem bonz meznorit magiſtri Ro- 


Herti 
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The diſtracted ſtate of this realm, during biſhop Booth's time, makes it neceſſary 
to pay attention to the various events of thoſe years in which he preſided here, as 
he participated of the calamities of that period, and as the northern counties of 
England ſuſtained much of the afflictions of thoſe civil wars which marked the un- 
happy fate of king Henry VI. ; | 

In a treaty held with Scotland for a truce, to commence from the 6th day of 
July 1457, Booth was a commiſſioner, with the diſtinctions of privy ſeal and arch- 
deacon of Richmond. The court of England, involved in the moſt dangerous 
civil broils, was anxious to maintain peace with Scotland, and courted the terms 
of that nation's forbearance from hoſtilities ; for with ſuch adverſaries as maintain. 
ed the inteſtine ſtruggles, the queen, though of maſculine genius and intrepidity of 
ſpirit, had full exerciſe for all her powers and influence: Variows were the 75 
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berti Neville, nuper epiſcopi loct illius, paſtors ſit ſolatio deſtituta, alium vobis 1 in epiſcopum et 
paſtorem ejuſdem loci licentiam vobis concedere dignaremur; nos precibus veſtris in hae parte favorabiliter 
inclinati, — illam vobis tenore A —— — $595) Inge talem 2 eli- 
gatis in epiſcopum et paſtorem ejuſdem loci, qui Deo devotus, eccleſiæ prædictæ neceſſarius, nobiſque et 
regno naſtro utilis et fidelis exiſtat. In cujus 3 &c. Teſte Fore apud Wenigen beräan pritao die Auguſ- 
ti 1457, Per breve de privato ſigillo.— Rymer. Fad. vo ki. p 1 OO! 
Caliſtus epiſcopus, ſervus ſervorum Dei, cariſſimo in Chriſte filio Henrico reti Anglig illuſtri, ſalutem et 
apoſtolicam dictionem. Jam pridem, cum eecleſiam Dynelmenſem, r obitum. en memorize Rober;i 
olim itlius epiſcopi, paſtore carere intelligeremus, awdientibus eam in confinibug” (ui regni et regno Scotiæ 
convicinam eſſe, cogitavimus tuo ſtatui (cui nos ſemper præcipua quadam et paterna Carſtatę affecti fui- 


rent, ob ſuas conditiones, et doctrinæ, fanguinis, et proſapiæ, ac etiam | my wg prope diœeeſim dictæ 
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which attended the efforts each party maintained. In the year 1459, the queen's 
ſucceſs induced her to a fatal meaſure againſt her intereſt, by proceeding to con- 
fiſeate the eſtates of the duke of York, and his adherents, in a parliament conyened 
at Coventry, and to condemn to death ſome of thoſe perſons who had appeared in 
his intereſt. There was too much ſecret rancour in the hearts of her ſubjeQts, 
againſt the oppreflive meaſures of her fayourites, and too much affection for the 
ſuffering lords, who ſtruggled againſt the baſe principles of government, to al- 
low a meaſure of this rigorous nature to take place and proſper. The earl 
of Warwick, who then poſſefled Barnardcaſtle, equipped a fleet at Calais, ſur- 
priſed the king's ſhips, which lay at Sandwich with ſuccours on board for the 
duke of Somerſet, and paſſed therewith over into Ireland: He was one of the 
objects of the queen's ſevere reſentment in the parliament of Coventry, and imme- 
diately after, the earl's eſtates in this province were in the haads of the biſhop 
of Durham, as forfeitures ; and he appointed John lord Nevill conſtable of the 
caſtle of Barnardcaſtle, and maſter of the foreſt of Teeſdale, with a ſtipend of 20 
marks yearly, to be paid out of the iſſues of the lordſhip of Barnardcaſtle, by the 
hands of his receiver there; and he appointed Geoffrey Middleton, then high- 
ſheriff of Durham, keeper of the park of Barnardcaſtle *. „ 

In conſequence of ſuch ſeverities, new diſtractions aroſe: A further time of truce 
was to be obtained from Scotland; and biſhop Booth, and John Lilliford dean of 
Auckland, appear among the commiſſioners, when a term of five years was agreed 
upon. The battle of Northampton, fought in July 1460, threw the unhappy ſo- 
vereign into the hands of his enemies, he being taken priſoner in his tent, where 


fecerit et paſtorem, ficut per literas bullatas ipſius domini ſummi pontiſicis, nobis inde directas, nobis con- 
ſtat. Nos, pro eo quod idem epiſcopus omnibus et fingulis verbis, nobis et coronæ noſtræ præjudicialibus, 
in dictis literis bullatis contentis, coram nobis palam et expreſſe renunciavit, et gratiæ noſtræ humiliter 
ſe ſubmiſit, volentes cum eo in hac parte agere gratioſe: Cepimus fidelitatem ipfius epiſcopi, et tem- 
poralia epiſcopatus illius, prout moris eſt reſtituimus eidem. Et ideo tibi præcipimus quod eidem epiſcopo 
temporalia predicta cum pertinentiis in balliva tua, fine dilatione liberes in forma prædicta; ſalvo jure cujuſ- 
libet. Teſte rege apud Weſtmonaſterium 189 die Oftobris. Per breve de privato ſigillo et de data præ- 
dicta, auctoritate parliamenti.——Rymer, Fœd. vol. xi. p. 406. | 
Conſimilia brevia diriguntur eſcactoribus ſubſcriptis, ſub cadem data, videlicet: 

Eſcaetori regis in com. Eborum. 

— j} com. Lincoln. 

— in com. Northumb. 

Et mandatum eſt militibus, &c. | 
dad Jan. 1459. Booth Rot. (M) Ne 21. In the curſitor's office. Laurentius, Dei gratia, &c. Scia- 
tis, quod certis arduis de cauſis nos moventibus, ordinavimus et conſtituimus cat iſſimum et confiſum noſtrur 
Jot'em D' num de Neville militem conftabular. et magiftrum foreſtar. caſtri noſtri vocat Berna-caſtell et Fo- 
reſtæ n're de Teaſdale. H' end. et occupand. officia prædicta quamdiu nobis placnerit. Percipiend. de no- 
bis annuatim in dio officio conſtabular. decem mercas, et in dicto officio mag'ri ſoreſtar. decem mercas fibi 
ſolrend. de exitibus et proficuis D'ni n'ri de Berna-caftell per manus recept. n'ri ib'm pro temp'e exiſten. 

Gylls MSS. 

The ſame date. Laurentius, d. g. &c. Sciatis, quod nos de gra. n'ra ſpi'ali ac pro 8 gratuito 
{ervicio quod p'dileus n'r. Joh'es D'nus de Neville miles nobis et eccVie n're Cath. Dunelm. hactenus im- 
pendit et in futur. impendet, dedimus et conceſſimus eidem D' no quoddam annuale feodu. quadragint. mar- 
car, P cipiend. de nobis annuatim ad feſtam, &c. de exitibus et p'ficuis D'ni n'ri de Berna- caſtell p. manus 
receptoris n'ri ibm. bid. | | 
The fame date. Laurentius, &c. Sciatis quod nos de gra. n'ra ſpi'ali dedimus et conceſſimus diledo 


n'ro Gal'fro Middleton cuſtodiam parci n'ri de Berna-caſtell. H' end. et occupand. officinm illud quamdiu 
nobis placuerit, percipiend. de nobis in officio illo annuatim feoda et vadia eldem officio debita et conſueta 
unacum o'ibus aliis p ficuis d'co officio qualit*cunq. p*tinentibus.— Ibid, 
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he waited the event of an engagement which. his queen with no little avidity had 
ſought for. The imbectllity under which the king laboured, rendered him almoſt 
totally inſenſible of diſtreſs under ſuch viciſſitudes of fortune. The queen, 
with the young prince of Wales and the duke of Somerſet, fled precipitately-to'the 
province of Durham “, from''whence the ſoon after retired, not thinking herſelf 
{afe there, and got into Wales with much difficulty,” being plundered by robbers: 
on the road }, and at length ſqught refuge in Scotland. Three days before 
the battle of Southampton, the king granted the biſhop of Durham a general re.. 
leaſe, indemnity, and pardon, | under his privy ſeal f, but from what cauſe or in- 


citement is not certain. Bw | .de 730 065 ELIE get GATE SOUL: eee ig 
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Rex omnibus ballivis et fidelibus ſuis ad quos, &. falutem: g hows quod de gratia noſtra ſpeciali, et 
ex certa ſe entia ęt mero motu noſtris, pardonavimus, remiſimus, et relaxavimus Laurentio Bothe, epiſcopo 
Danolmenfi, ſeu quocumque alio nomine cenſeatur omnimodos tranſgreſſiones, offenſas, miſpriſiones, con- 
temptus, et impetitiones, per ipſum Laurentium epiſcopum, ante,datam præſentium, contra formam ſtatu- 
torum de liberatis pannorum et capitiorum tactos five perpetratos, unde punitio caderet in demandam de- 
ditam, ſeu in finem et redemptionem, aut in alias pœnas pecnniarias, five impriſonamenta, ſtatutis prædictis 
non obſtantibus. Et inſuper, ex motw et ſcientia. noſtris pardonavimus, remiſimus, et relaxayimus eidem 
Laurentio epiſcopo, ſectam pacis noſtræ, quæ ad nos yerfus ipſum pertinet, pro omnimodis proditionihus, 
murdris, raptibus mulierum, rebellionibus, inſurrectionibus, feloniis, conſpirationibus, cambipartiis, manute- 
nefitlis, et imbraciariis, ac aliis tranſgreſſionibus, offenſis, negiigentis, extortionibus, miſpfifionibus; ignor- 
antiis, contemptibus, concelamentis, forisfacturis, et deceptionibus, per ipſum Laurentium ante datam præ- 
ſentium qualitercumq; factis five perpetratis, ac etiam utlagariis ſi quæ in ipſum Laurentium hiis occalioni- 
bus ſeu earum aliqua fuerint promulgate, et firmam pacem noſtram ei inde concedimus, ita tamen quod itet 
recto im curia noftra, fi quis verſus eum loqui voluerit de præmiſſis vel de aliquo præmiſſorum. Et ulterius, 
pardonavimus, remifimus, et relaxavimus, eidem Laurentio epiſcopo, omnimoda eſcapia felonum, attinc- 
torum, et convictorum, nec non catalla felonum et fugitivorum, catalla utlagatorum et felonum de ſe, deo- 
danda, vaſta, impetitiones, ac omnimodas articulos itineris, deſtructiones et tranſgreſſiones de viridi vel ve- 
natione; venditiones boſcorum infra foreſtas et extra, et aliarum rerum quarumcumque, ante datam præſen- 
tium, infra regnum noſtrum Angliæ et marchias Walliæ emerſarum ct eventarum, unde punitio caderet 
in demandam debitam, ſeu in finem et redemptionem, aut in alias pœnas pecuniarias, ſeu in forisfacturam bo- 
norum et catallorum, aut impriſonamenta, ſeu amerciamenta communitatum, villarum, vel ſingularium per- 
ſonarum, vel im onerationem libere tenentium corum qui nunquam tranſgreſſi fuerunt aut hæredum, execu- 
torum, vel terre tenentium, eſcaetorum, vicecomitum, coronatorum, et aliorum hujuſmodi, et omne id 
quod ad nos verſus ipſum Laurentium epiſcopum pertinet ſeu, pertinere poſſet ex cauſis ſupradictis. Ac 
etiam pardonavimus, remiſimus, et relaxavimus, eidem Laurentio omnimodas donationes, alienationes, et 
perquilitiones per ipſum de terris et tenementis de nobis vel progenitoribus noſtris quondam regibus An- 
glie in capite tentis; ac etiam omnimodas donationes et perquifitiones ad manum mortuam factas et ha- 
bitas abſque licentia regia; necnon omnimodos intruſiones et ingreſſus in temporalia epiſcopatus, et 
hzreditatem” faam in parte vel in toto poſt mortem predeceſſorum ſuorum et anteceſſorum ſuorum, abſ- 
gue debita proſecutione, liberatione, ſeu reſtrictione corundem, extra manum regiam, ante datam præ- 
ſentium factos, nna cum exitibus et proficuis inde medio tempore perceptis. Et inſuper pardonavimus, 
remiſimus, et relaxavimus eidem Laurentio epiſcopo omnimodas pœnas ante datam præſentium, coram 
nobis, ſeu concilio noſtro, cancellario, theſaurario, ſeu aliquo judicum noſtrorum, pro aliqua cauſa, et 
omnes alias pœuas, tam nobis quam cayitlimo patri noſtro defuncto, per ipſum Laurentium epiſcopum, 
pro aliqua cauſa ante datam præſentium forisfactas, et ad opus noſtrum levandas ; ac omnimodas ſccuri— 
tates pncis ante datam præſentium ſimiliter forisfactas; ag etiam tertias et tertiarum tertias omnimodorum pri- 
ſonariorum in guerra captorum, nobis die contectionis, preſentium, qualitercumque debitas, pertinentes ſive 
pectantes per eundem Laurentium epiſcopum; necuon omnimodas demandas, tranſgrefſiones, offenſas, 
miſpriſiones, contemptus ct impetitiones per ipſum Laurentium epiſcopum ante datam præſentium, con- 
tra formam tam quorumcumque ſtatutorum, ordinationum, et proviſionum ante datam preſentium fac- 
torum five editorum de perquifitionibus, acceptationibus, lectionibus, publicationibus, notificationibus, et 
executionibus quibuſcumque quarumewng; literarum et bullarum apoſtolicarum ante, datam præſentium 
© omnium aliorum ſtatutorum, ordinationum ct provitonum, prætextu qucrum aliqua ſecta verſus eundem 
Louventium epiſcopum per billam vel per breve de :premunire. facias, ſeu alio modo quocumque pro alt=; 
q ia matetia ante datam præſcit um Feri zaleat, a ASC zrumcumhbie ahorwn ſtatutorum factos ve ore 

bl 
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James king of Scotland was induced, by the confufion in which he ſaw England 
involved, to attempt the recovery of Roxburgh and Berwick ; and, at the ſiege of 
the former, died by the burſting, of a piece of ordnance, to which he ſtood near, 
delt ehting much in ſuch martial operations. This threw the Scottiſh nation into 
great diſtreſs, the heir to the crown, James III, being then only ſeven years of age, 
and conſequently that ſtate was deſirous of remaining quiet during the inteſtine 
troubles of the ſiſter kingdom. | 

the parliament which ſucceeded the king's captivity, it was reſolved, that 
Henry ſhould hold the crown during his life, and the duke of York be declared his 
ſucceſſor; and the fame paſſed into a law. The queen, anxious for the intereſt of 
her ſon, made efforts to recover: her influence, and levied x conſiderable body ot 
forces north of Trent, who were induced to follow her fortunes by a promiſe that 
they ſhould be allowed to plunder in their progreſs. With theſe ſhe advanced 
ſouthward,. gave the duke of York battle near Wakefield, on the 3oth of Decem- 
ber 1460, and obtained a complete victory, the duke falling in the field : His 
youngelt ſon the earl of Rutland, a youth about twelve years of age, flying with 
his governor, was purſued by lord Clifford, who, regardleſs of his tender years, 
plunged a dagger to his heart. The earl of Saliſbury was taken priſoner, and be- 
headed at Pomfret. The duke's eldeſt fon, the earl of March, had levied forces in 
Wales, whilſt the earl of Warwick, with a conſiderable army, guarded London. 
In the earl's route he fell in with a detachment of the queen's troops, in Hereford- 
ſhire, and routed them; yet the queen, with an intrepidity as heroic as ever diſ- 
tinguiſhed any of her ſex, marched forward towards London, undaunted with the 
ill ſucceſs of that part of her army over which the earl of March was victorious, 
and, joining battle with the ear] of Warwick near St Albans, prevailed, and reco- 
vered poſſeſſion of the king. But this ſucceſs was ſoon blighted by the approach 
of the earl of March, whoſe ſuperior ſtrength ſhe durſt not engage, eſpecially un- 
der the prejudices which prevailed againſt her troops on every hand, for their 
cruelty, licentiouſneſs and rapine : She therefore fled with all ſpeed to the north, 


tratos ; ſtatutis, ordinationibus et proviſionibus illis non obſtantibus. Ac etiam pardonavimus, remifi- 
mus, et relaxavimus eidem Laurentio epiſcopo omnimodos fines adjudicatos, amerciamenta, exitus, foris- 
factos, relevia, ſcutagia, ac omnia debita, compota preſtita, arrcragia firmarum ct compotorum, nobis 
ante datam præſentium qualitercumque debita et pertinentia, necnon omnimedas actiones et demandis, 
quas nos ſolus vel nos conjunctim cum aliis perſonis vel alia perfona habewus ſeu habere poterimus verſus 
Ipſum Laurentium epiſcopum, pro aliquibus hujuſmodi finibus, amerciamentis, exitibus, releviis, ſcuta- 
gus, debitis, compotis, preſtitis et arreragiis ante datam præſentium nobis debitis ac etiam utlagarits in ipr 
ſum Laurentium epiſcopum promulgatis pro aliqua cauſarum, ſupradictarum. Omnimodis debitis et com- 
potis, nobis debitis et pertinentibus, qu vigore literarum noſtrarum patentium, ſeu brevium noftrorum 
de magno vel privato ſigillo, aut per eſtallamenta five aſſignationes reſpectuata exiftant, omnino- exceptisy 

et quod praetens! PARDONATIO NOSTRA quoad præmiſſa vel aliquod premiforum, non cedat in damnum, 
Priejudicium vel derogationem alicujus alterius perſonæ quam perſon:e noſtræ dumtaxat 5 nec quod pri- 
ſens pardonatio noſtra, nec aliqua hujuſmodi pardonatio noſtra ad aliquos magnos computantes noſtros qui 
nunc tunt vel qui nuper fuerunt; videlicet, ad theſaurarium Caleſi et hoſpitii noftri, vitellarios Calelii, 
cameraros Ceſtriæ, North Walliæ et Suth Walliæ, cuſtodes garderobe hofpitii noftri, aut cuſtodes magnz 
gar derobꝭ noftre, aut cuſtodes five clericos garderoha: noſtrz, clericos operationum nottrarum, conſtabu- 
larios Burdegalliæ, theſturariam terrz noſtrꝶ Hiberniæ, et receptoris ducatus noſtri Lancaſtriz et du— 
catus noſtri Cornubiæ, tam generales quam, particulares, quoad aliqua hujunnodi officia fua ſew hujut- 
mod! occupationes-ſuas, ſcu alicujus eorumdem tangentia, ullo modo fe extendat.. In cujus, & . Teſte 
Tege apud Northanipton ?“ die Julj. Per bees de privato Bgiliv et dedmta predifta, &c. — Rymer's 
dera, vol. Ki. p. 436. x ; 
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and left the metropolis open to the earl, who entered it with a ſhew of triumph; 
and ſoon after, on the 4th day of March, by the management of the earl of War. 


wick, was proclaimed king of England, by the name of Edward IV.“ 


The queen, under each reverſe of fortune, diſplayed a mind replete with energy 
and fortitude. The northern counties retained their loyalty to the Lancaſtrian 
intereſt, and their affection for a race of princes, under whom they had enjoyed ſo 
many marks of royal favour. 'The army which the queen had now reinforced con- 
ſilted of ſixty thouſand choſen men, inured to a laborious and hardy life, and ca- 
pable of great exertions. Edward ſaw himſelf ſeated on a throne which muſt ne. 
ceſſarily be ſupported by arms, whilſt the remains of the Lancaſtrian family oppoſed 
His intereſts, He levied an army, and marched northward, a few days after his 
proclamatian, his coronation being poſtponed to a future time. After ſeveral ſkirs 
miſhes, with various ſucceſs, the battle of Towton-field, on the 2oth of March, 
being Palm-Sunday, brought to an iſſue the claim of the competitors. An acci- 
dent gave great advantage to Edward's army : A fall of ſnow beat fiercely in the 
faces of the Lancaſtrian troops, and deprived them of the execution their bowmen 
uſually had performed, by their not being able to diſcern the neceſſary diftance, to 
give their arrows effect. A cloſe fight ſucceeded the diſcharge of arrows; and the 
dreadful conflict laſted from morning till evening, during which time Victory often 


ſhifted her bloody pinion from party to party, and hovered over each heroic pha- 


lanx with a tremendous uncertainty. At length the Lancaſtrian line gave way, 
but fighting in the retreat ſuſpended the event, and yet rendered it ſtill dubious 


Ex Rotulo Parliamenti, a® 1, Edw. IV. Ne 17. For as moche as Henry late kyng Henry the Sixt 
ayenſt the honoure & trowth &c not only in the north 1 but alſo oute of Scotlond comyng from the 
ſame parties with Margaret late called quene of Englond & her ſon Edward late called Prynce of Wales 
entendyng to the extreem deſtruccion of the ſaid reame namely of the ſouth 833 thereof whereof expe- 
rience ſheweth the clerenes reſpect had to the ſpoile by theym of Godes chirch of chaleſſes croſſes of ſylver 
boxes for the ſacrament and other onourments longyng thereunto of defouling & raviſhing religious wym- 
men, weddowes & maydens of unmanly & obhemynable entretyng of wymmen beying in the natural! 
1zbour & bataile of travailyng of child by the meyne thereof piteouſly diſperaged heven forowyng the loſt 
therby of the ſoules that ſhuld have been of the felanſhip of chriſtendom & of the bliſſe of heven not 
abhorryng of _— unnaturall & beeſtly cruelte to drawe wymmen beyng in the childebedd from their 
beds naked & to ſpoile hem of all her goods a piteous deſolacon &c (the offenders names inſerted, among 
whom was John lord Nevill, and ov'e that where the ſaid Henry late kyng of Englond the fixt, & alſo Tho, 
lord Roos, Thomas Gray, lord Rugemond Gray, Humfrey Dacre knyght, John Forteſcu knyght, William 
Tailboys knyght, Edmund Mountford knyght, Thomas Neveill late of Bruncepeth in the biſhopryke of 
Durham clerk, Humfrey Nevill late of the ſame ſquier, & Tho. Elwyke late of Caleys ſquier, the 26th day 
of Juyne laſt paſt, at Ryton & Brauncepath in the biſhopryke of Durham, with ſtandardes and gytons un- 
rolled rered werreayenſt our ſaid lord K. Edw.) ftand & be convicted of high treaſon, & forfeit all the caſ- 
telles man'ors londs &c which they or any of theym had of eftate of Enheritaunce &c with Englond Irlond 
or Wales or Caleys or in the marches thereof oute of the lib'tee of the biſhoprike of Durh'm that is to ſey 
detwene the water of Tyne & Teeſe & in the places called Northamſhire & Bedlyntonſhire within the 
counte of Northumb'lond in the whch lib'tee and places the biſhop of Durh'm & his p*deceffours of tyme 
that noo mynde is have had roiall right & forfeiture of Werre in the right of the chirch cathedral of ſeynt 
Cuthbert of Durham as by concorde parlement in the tyme of the noble progenitours of our ſeid ſov ayne 
lord King Edw. the fourth hit hath been aſſented & over that it be ordeyged graunted and eſtabliſhed by 
the ſeid advis aſſent and auctorite that every p'ſone by any acte made in this preſent parlement atteynted 
treaſon ayainſt our ſaid liege & ſovayne Jord forfett to the reverend fader in God Lawrence nowe bisſhop 
of Durh'm and to his ſucceſſours in the right chirch cathedrall of ſeynt Cuthbert of Durh'm all the manors 
londs ten'tes and other poſſeſſions and hereditaments with their appurten'ces which they or any other to 
their or any of their uſe have within the ſeid lib'tee that is to ſey betwixt the ſaid waters of Tyne & Teeſe 
within the ſeid places called Northamſhire & Bedelyngtonſhire the ſeid ity day of March, jo 
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till at Jength a panic prevailed, and the rout began. A horrid ſlaughter enſued : 
Ihe flying troops were cut down by a cruelty of prudence, which obliged Edward 
to give no quarter, that he might not be encumbered with priſoners. The 
calamities of the diſcomfited army were rendered complete by an attempt 
to craſs the river; when the Wherf received ſuch multitudes, that the dead 
formed a bridge for the living: There fell no leſs a number than 36,776 in this 
battle. The earls of Northumberland and Weſtmorland (whom the biſhop had 
before appointed conſtable of Barnardcaſtle) were among the ſlain. Henry and 
his queen found means to eſcape from York, where they waited the event of this 
battle, and took refuge in Edinburgh. King Edward marched to York, whilſt 
the earl of Warwick had it in command to reduce ſuch fortreſſes in the north as 
were in the hands of his adverſaries ; but he was content with the ſubmiſſion of a 
few, and left the caſtles of Northumberland unaſſailed. In June following Edward 
was crowned, and, in a parliament convoked ſoon afterwards, the revolution was 
confirmed, and ſuch acts as were made by Henry VI. during a reign of thirty 
years, were totally repealed and annulled, 

Whilſt queen Margaret was in Scotland, ſhe was aſſiduous in negociating with 
that ſtate a renewal of her intereſt: She made a formal ſurrender of Berwick to 
the Scots, and contracted Edward her ſon with Margaret the king's ſiſter. K. Ed- 
ward had propoſed a new truce, but was baffled in his projects by the conduct and 
addreſs of the queen, who ſtill retained an aſcendancy at that court, ſo that he was 
induced to enter into a compact with the turbulent earl of Roſs, lord of the Iſles, 
by whoſe efforts he did not doubt to divert the arms of Scotland from any attempt 
on his northern territories. Rapin ſays, from the Public Acts xi. p. 483, that 


the biſhop of Durham was one of Edward's commiſſioners to manage this compact; 


and obſerves, that its not being mentioned by any Englitk hiſtorian might probably 
be owing to its Iying concealed among the records of England, till it appeared in 


the collection of the Public Acts. There can be no want of candour in queſtion- 


ing the authenticity of this part of Rapin's ſtory, as the biſhop of Durham was un- 
der Edward's diſpleaſure, moſt probably for taking part with queen Margaret, 


and abetting her cauſe, previous to the battle of 'Towton : His putting the earl of 
Warwick's caſtle of Barnardcaſtle into the hands of John lord. Nevill, by appoint- 


ing him conſtable, was a ſtrong indication, if not an expreſſion, of his favour to- 


that intereſt. The diſagreement came to ſuch a height, that, on the 7th of De- 


cember 1462*, the king ſeized the temporalties of the See of Durham +, and on 


the 


* Rot. B. Booth, N* 37. 

J Temp'alia e'patus Dun. viſꝰ Dec. anno d'ci d'ni e'pi ſexte ſeiſita fuerunt in manus Uni regis. 
L' re pat. de temp lib's epat. Dun. Booth, Rot. M. NY 25. | | 
Edward, &c. ſal't'm. Sciatis nos de fid. & circum ſpecco'e dilector. nob. Joh'is Fogge, mill. theſ. hoſpi- 
ci n'ri Joh'is Scott mill. Contrarotulatoris ejuſd'm hoſp. n'ri ac Tho. Colt plurimu. confid. ip'is cuſtodi- 
am temp'aliu. e' patus Dun. in manus v'ras certis de caufis ſeifitor. conceſſiſſe tenore preſentiu. H'end. & 
tenend. cuſtodiam illam quamdiu temp' alia illa in manib's n'ris remanere contig'int reddendo nob. inde de- 
ditu. computum ad ſcacc. epat. predicti, & alibi coram auditorib's n'ris ib'm p. temp'e exiſten, Et ult'ius 
ex abundanti gra. n'ra conceſſim's prefat. I. &c. &c. auctoritat. & plena. poteſtat. aſſign. & faciendi no'j'e 
arodet'pe in tip'us ſob ſigillo n ro in hac p'te ordinato, juſtic. cancel. vic. & eſc. & o' ts al officiarios infra 
| eadem 
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the 23th of December appointed John Fogge, knt. treaſurer, John Scot, knt, 
comptroller of the king's houſehold, and Thomas Colt, guardians thereof, with 
power to appoint juſticiaries, a chancellor, ſheriff, eſcheator, and other - officers 
there. The biſhop continued under this diſgrace until the 17th day of April 
1454, when the guardians were ſuperſeded, and the temporalties reſtored *.- The 
king alſo diſpenſed with the biſhop's attendance on parliament for three years - 
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eadem temp'alia. p'ut t'pb's tranſactis extitit conſuetum, & q'd dicti juſtic. Canc. vic. & eſc. & alii offici- 
arij talit. aſſign. & faciendi, h'cant tam magnam & largam poteſtatem p'ut ip'i aut alii in caſu. con'ſili ante 
| | hee t'pa hu'erunt. In cujus, &c. teſt. me ipſo apud Weſtm. xxviij die Decembr. as R. n'ri ſc'do. 1462.— 
1 Randal's MSS. Mot any 
| Henry VI. with certain of the perſons aforeſaid, John Forteſcue, William Talbois, and other eſquires, 
| gentlemen, prieſts, and friars, are attainted for being in the field againſt K. Edward IV. in the biſhopric of 
F Durham, the 18th day of June laſt paſt.— 1ſt Edw. IV at the parliament at Weſtm. 4th NOV. Cotton 
Collection, by Prynne, p. 669.1 "I | 1 | 
| | Pro carbonibus vendend.—Rot. M. Booth, Ne 74. ILM 
Edward by the grace of God, &c. To our well beloved S********** Stephen Priſton and John 
Stirgeon gretyng. Where for divers conſideracyons us moveing, we have ſeiſed into oure handes the tem- 
poraltees of the bisſhopriche of Dureſme and goodes and the cattalles of Laurence late b'p of the ſame b'p- 
riche beyng yerein, we have comytted and by this preſentes comytted unto yowe our ſayd *#******+# the 
kepyng and governance of the coals that war the ſame Laurence, and yeve and graunted unto you joyntly 
fall power and auctoritee to *******® unto the ſale, and to ſell the ſaid coles to any p'ſonne or p'ſonnes 
if that woll bye them, and“ K not gonly. yowe our ſaid S#*#**#*##### of the ſellyng of the ſame 
coles bot the ſaid perſonne or perſonnes biyng them of the ſame biyng and kepe hem harmleſſe of any “* 
therof ****##*#*** any other p'ſone. Yeven under our prive ſeel at our citee of Dureſme the ij day of Ja- 
| nuary in the ſecunde yere of oure reigne. Randal's MSS.. 1 885 En Ee x 
(| | Rot. M. M. Booth N* 56, 2d Edw. IV.—Dominus rex'Edwardus IV. (ſede epiſc. Dunelm: tunc vacante) 
| jure eccleſiæ Dunelm. dimilit Roberto Bertram burgum d' Sunderland juxta mare, ac paſſagium trans aquam 
| ibidem & piſcar. habend. durante vacatione epilc. reddendo 6 ad ſcaccarium Dunelm. & rex imbuit cymbam. 
_—Spcarman's Enquiry, p. 24. TED BED — — 
| * Rot. M. M. No 75. 


| + Rex, dilectis nobis Johanni Fogge militi theſaurario hoſpitii noſtri, 'Johanni Scotte militi contrarotulatori 
| | ejuſdem hoſpitii, ac Thomæ Colte et eorum cuilibet, ſalutem. Sciatis quod, cum nos (de fidelitate et circum- 

ſpectione veſtris plurimum confidentes) ante hzc tempora, per literas noſtras patentes (quarum data eſt 

apud Weſtmonaſterium viceſimo octo die Decembris anno regni noftri ſecundo) vobis cuſtodiam temporali- 

um epiſcopatus Dunelmenſis, in manus noſtras certis de cauſis ſeiſitorum, conceſſerimus, habendam et te- 

nendam cuſtodiam illam quamdiu temporalia illa in manibus noſtras remanere contingerint, reddendo inde 

nobis debitum compotum, ad ſcaccarium epiſcopatus prædicti, et non alibi, coram auditoribus noftris ibidem 
pro tempore exiſtentibus. Et ulterius, ex habundanti gratia noſtra, conceſſerimus vobis præfatis Johanni, 

Johanni, et Thomæ auctoritatem et plenam poteſtatem aſſignandi et faciendi nomine noftro, de tempore in 
4 tempus, ſub figillo noſtro in hac parte ordinato, juſticiarium, cancellarium, vicecomitem, eſcaetorem, et 
bl | ; o:nnes alios officiarios infra eadem temporalia, prout temporibus tranſactis extiterit conſuetum. Et quod 
bl | dicti juſtictarius, cancellarius, vicecomes, eſcaetor, et alii officiarii, taliter aſſignandi ſeu faciendi, haberent 
bf | tam magnam ct largam poteſtatem prout ipſi aut alii in caſu conſimili ante hæe tempora habuerunt, prout 
| in eiſdem literis noſtris plenius continetur. Nos tamen certis de cauſis et conſiderationibus nos ſpecialiter 
1 moventibus, aggreavimus, concenſimus, et permitttere volumus, quod reverendus in Chriſto pater Lauren- 

| 11s Bothe epiicopus Dunelmenſis in temporalia prædicta, ac omnia terras, tenementa, et alias poſſeſſiones, 
. epiſcopatui prædicto pertinentia, cum oinnibus et omnimodis officiis, debitis, et juribus eis quoquomodo 
pertinentibus five ſpectantibus, intrare poſſit, et ca bi pacifice habere occupare, et gaudere, fine aliqua 
contradictione vel impedimento noſtri ſeu alicujns nomine noſtro. Et ideo vobis et cuilibet veſtrum præcipi- 
mus firmiter in jungentes, quod de cuſtodia temporalium prædictorum, ac de ulterius aſſignando ſeu facien- 
do pro nobis ſeu nomine noſtro, juſticiarium, cancellarium, vicecomitem, eſcaetorem, - ſeu alios officiarios in- 
fra eadem temporalia, virtute literarum noſtrarum prædictarum Super/edeatis omnino et omittatis. Et quod 
predictum epiſcopum et offictarios ſuos quoſeumque in excercendo et occupando temporalia ſua prædicta, 
vel aliquid ad eadem pertinentia non perturbetis, impediatis, nec in aliquo moleſtetis, fit de cuſtodia illa ul- 
terius non intromittatis, predictis literis noſtris patentibus, ſeu aliquo alio mandato noſtro vobis factis, in 
aliquo non obſtantibus. In cujus, &c. Teſte rege apud Weſtmonaſterium decimo ſeptimo die Aprilis, 
1464. — Per breve de privato ſigillo et de data prædicta auctoritate parliamenti —-Rymer's Fad. vol. li. 
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Mr Randal, in a MS. note, ſays, the cauſe of this deprivation was uncertain ; but 
when the connection which ſubſiſted between the biſhop and the depoted family 13 
conſidered, it is not hard to account for. Perhaps much of his temperance in 
ſtate matters only took place after the correction before ſtated. It appears indeed 
that he gained the eſteem and confidence of Edward IV. but the inſtances of royal 


fxyour derived from that prince did not accrue, till after the laſt efforts of his op- 
ponents were extinguiſhed. During the biſhop's diſgrace, queen Margaret made 
ſeveral weak attempts to revive the cauſe of her family; and, in 1463, with the 
aid of France, and 500 men under the conduct of Brezee, ſhe entered Northum- 
berland ; but nothing effectual was done, the troops were diſperſed by a ſtorm, 
and the general had a narrow eſcape. Soon afterwards, the Northumbrians and 
borderers, from their old affection, took up arms, and formed a powerful party; 
to oppoſe whom, lord Montague was ſent northward, with the forces which were 
ready to march, whilſt the king, with a large armament, prepared to follow, de- 
termined to retaliate on the Scots, who foſtered and gave aid to his enemies, His 
lordſhip advanced to Durham, where he ſtaid for ſome reinforcements, and then 
proceeded to meet a detachment of the queen's army, which he came up with at 
Hedgeley Moor, and brought to an engagement : Lord Percy, who had ſworn 
allegiance to Edward, but was in arms for Henry, was ſlain there, and his party 
routed *. The battle of Hexham Levels + ſoon after enſued, where Henry lay in 
entrenchments, with the main body of his troops, over whom lord Montague ob- 
tained a compleat victory; and the royal perſonages narrowly eſcaped the fury of 
the ſword. Edward, who had advanced no further than Durham, ſent the earl of 
Warwick to reduce the caſtles of Northumberland, whilit he proceeded on his re- 
turn to London}. The ſucceſs of Edward's arms cooled the affections of the Scots 


Rex, omnibus ad quos, & c. ſalutem. Sciatis quod nos certis de cauſis et conſilerationibus nos fpeciali- 
ter moventibus, de gratia noſtra ſpeciali, conceſſimus et licentiam dedimus et per præſentes concedimus et 
licentiam damus reverendo in Chriſto patri Laurentio epiſcopo Dunolmenſi, quod ipſe durante termino trium 
annorum proximo ſequentium, intendere poſſit et vacare circa negotia ſua, et ea quæ ſunt ci neceſſaria et uti- 
lia, ac reſidere et inhabitare ubi fibi melius placuerit infra regnum noſtrum Angliæ; et quod non teneatur ve— 
nire ad aliquod parliamentum five concilium noſtrum, fed inde exoneratus et excuſatus fit durante termino 
prædicto aliquo mandato noſtro ei in contrarium dirigendo ſeu fiendo impoſterum non obſtante. In cujus, 
&c. Teſte rege apud Weſtmonaſterium decimo quinto die Aprilis, 1464. — Per breve de privato ſigillo et de 
data predicta auctoritate parliamenti,——Rymer's Fæd. vol. xi. p. 5 18.— Rot. M. Booth, Ne g0. 

To oure truſty and wel beloved maiſter John Lounde clerke chancellour, Geftfrey Middilton ſhirrief and 
eſcheator, and to all other coroners bailiffs officers fermes and tenauntes of the biſhopricke of Dureſme 
and to ev'ich of thaym . Mem'm quod iſtud bre. lib'tat. fuit Joh'i Lound cl'ico cancellario Dun. in feſto 
Sci Georgi) ſcilt. xxviij die April. a'o regni r. Edw. quarti pt. conq. Anglie quarto p. Johem Torkyngian, 

De arrerag. levand. Rot. M. Booth, N“ 73. 

Edward by the grace &c. To oure truſty and well beloved John Fogge knt. &e &c greting, Wite ve 
Fat for certaine cauſes and conſiderations us moving for the ſure * * * of th' arrerages due unto Lau- 
rence biſhop of Dureſme of * * and within the ſame, and for the entreteignyng of his goodes and 
catall from unlawfull * * * ſpoile by riote or otherwiſe, we com'mytte yowe joyntly the kepyng of 
the ſaid arrerage and the * * * and catall, the which we woll and charge you not to employe to 
any other uſe or ent without comaundment to be yeven to you, chargynge yowe to deliver of the 
ſagd * * * of our ſaid treſure the ſum of M. * * * for the expens of our houſthold * * * 111 
have due allowaunce in your accompt to be yet don to us of the ſayd kepyng * * #* oure prive feel at 
oure towne at Stamford the 25 day of January the ſeventh * * &c. Randal's ISS. 

* At Percy Croſs.—See an account of this battle in the View of Northumberland, 
Vide ut ſupra. 4 For a full account of the reduction of the caſtles, ce View of Northumberland 
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and French towards the depoſed family: Edinburgh was no longer a place of ſafe 
refuge to them; that court had agreed to a truce with England, and ſome ſecret 
articles were ſtipulated which moſt probably concerned Henry, for ſoon after we 
are told of that family's departure from Scotland. The queen with her ſon retired 
to her father's territories ; and Henry, with a mind forlorn or vacant, wandered, 
in diſguiſe, about England, vainly ſearching for a protector among his people, 
till he was diſcovered by one of the king's party, and under many indignities car- 
ried priſoner to the Tower. þ 

Every circumſtance now conſpired to ſeat Edward ſecurely on the throne, had he 

not choſe to intermarry with a ſubject, to ſatisfy a violent paſſion, and admit an 
influx of perions of interior birth to the higheſt offices and dignities of the Rate, 
The earl of Warwick was negociating a marriage for his ſovereign with the filter 
of the queen of France, and looked upon himſelf as highly affronted by. the 
king's raſh engagement ; but 3 the jealouſy of others riſing to eminence 
without his approbation, wrought moſt powerfully on his paſſions; and it was not 
long before the earl retired to the north, and George Nevill archbiſhop of York 
to his dioceſe. Rapin calls the earl © the proudeſt lord that England ever knew; ?? 
and fays, his reſentment againſt the king, fired by offended pride, was irritated 
to its pitch by the ſenſe he entertained of the king's obligations to him.” In this. 
retirement he formed a plan tor the depoſing a prince to whom he had given a 
diadem; and to that end he engaged the duke of Clarence, the king's brother, in 
the project, irritating his mind with the circumſtances of negle& which the kin 
had ſhowered on him; and, to bind him in the compact, he gave him his eldeſt 
daughter in marriage. An inſurrection ſoon took place, compoſed of men of 
Yorkſhire and other northern counties, headed by Sir Hen. Nevill, ſon of lord 
Latimer, and Sir John Conyers. The ſucceeding battle of Banbury was in favour 
of the malcontents; after which they were joined by the men of Northampton- 
{hire, led by Robert Hildyard. A ſeries of ſucceſſes tended greatly to encreaſe this 
army; and the king, having levied in haſte all the troops he was able, prepared 
to give the inſurgents battle near Warwick, A treaty for redreſs of grievances 
being propoſed, the unſheathing of the ſword was ſuſpended ; and under the hopes 
of a ſpeedy conciliation, the king was guilty of ſuch negligence, that Warwick 
ſurpriſed him in the night, and carried him priſoner to his caſtle of Middleham, in 
Yorkſhire, where he committed him to the care of his brother the archbiſhop of 
York. The king in a little time found means to elude the vigilance of his keeper, 
and eſcaped. An immediate change of aftairs took place in his favour, and all the 
projects of the earl of Warwick and his party were ſpeedily overturned, by the 
victory obtained by the king at the battle of Stamford, from which the duke of 
Clarence and the earl fled to France. | 
Ide earl, on this occaſion, ſhewed the great powers of his political and intri- 
cuing genius, which no adverſity could blunt, or diſappointment cool. He 
brought about A marriage between his youngeſt daughter and Edward, ſon of 
Henry ; and then entered into a treaty with the king of France, who granted him 
aid, to attempt the reſtoration of the depoſed family. At the head of a few troops, 
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furniſhed by France, the earl invaded England, and had no ſooner made good his 
landing, than multitudes flocked to his ſtandard, and he found himſelf in a ſhort 
time in command of an army of 60,009 men. He cauſed Henry VI. to be pro- 
claimed. King Edward, thongh he had treated all information of the earl's en- 
terpriſe with contempt, was in a few days obliged to fly for refuge to Holland, 
without having had a means of trying the event of a battle. Edward's queen took 
ſanctuary in, Weſtminſter Abbey, where ſhe, bore a prince called Edward. All tu- 
mult being ſoon ſuppreſſed, Henry VI. was folemnly proclaimed, and remounted 
the throne : But this dawn of proſperity was only. momentary, for Edward, having 
obtained aſſiſtance from the duke of Burgundy in the middle of March 1471, land- 
ed at Ravenſpur in the Humber, with about 2000 men, and took his route to- 
wards York. By his prudent meaſures, and the coming over of the duke of 
Glouceſter to his party, without the hazard of a battle he approached London, 
where he was received with acclamations of joy by all ranks of peopte. The poor 
unhappy monarch, the mere ſhadow of a king, inſtantly found himſelf a priſoner, 


not having a thought everi capable of attempting an eſcape. The enraged earl of 


Warwick, baflled and diſappointed in his meaſures, and breathing vengeance on 
thoſe who! oppoſed his will, which he had not been uſed to have controuled, 
marched his army towards. the capital, determined to hazard all to the ſword ; 
and in the battle of Barnet, fought on the 14th day of April, being Eaſter-day, 
he fell; and the fate of that field, immediately followed by the battle of Tewk!- 
bury, determined the unhappy cauſe of Henry and his adherents. Queen Marga- 
ret was taken priſoner, and committed to the Tower, where ſhe remained, till re- 
deemed by her father four years afterwards. Prince Edward, a youth of eighteen 
years of age, was lain in cold blood, and Henry was aſſaſſinated in priſon, 

Thus ended the life of that unhappy monarch, who had reigned thirty-eight 
years and upwards before he was depoſed, having ſucceeded to the crown before 
he was one year old. Through natural infirmities he was incapable of governing; 
ſo that his own misfortunes, and the bloodſhed of his reign, may juſtly be attri- 
| buted to the froward temper of his queen, whoſe impetuous paſſions engaged her 
with favourites arrogant and ambitious, without a genius capable of managing a 


ſtate like England, tho? poſſeſſing a maſculine mind. Henry is deſcribed by Rapin as 


being remarkably chaſte and temperate; and adds, „he was extremely religious, 
abhorring injuſtice and cruelty.” His whole character might be the conſequence 
of his weak frame; and the extreme of religion, being bigotry and ſuperſtition, 
conſtantly marks only men of weak minds, Led by the machinations of others, it 
is but juſtice to his character to ſay, that he was the innocent cauſe of the diſtrac- 
tion and ſlaughter which marked his miſerable reign, . 
After K. Edward IV. reſtored the temporalties in 1464, biſhop Bocth ſeems to 
have totally deſerted thoſe from whom he derived his firſt preferment, and ſuch a 
chain of benefits. Under the attainders of the parliament of Coventry, the biſliop 
of Durham had ſeized the earl of Warwick's eſtates within his province; under 
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ſeal, confirmed to the biſhop *. In 1471, it appears he had intereſted the king ſo 
greatly in favour of the people of his province, that he obtained a ſafeguard + for 
them, and in conſequence caufed a proclamation to be made throughout his terri. 
tories, againſt the adherents of Henry VI. and his family f. This change of at. 

| | tachment 


* Edward by the grace of God king of England and of France, and lord of Ireland. To the reverend 
father in God Lawrence biſhop of Durham pgreetivg. For as much as by a petition ſhewed untous on your 
behalf, we underſtand, how by virtue of reaſon of the hberties and franchiſes by our noble progenitors grant- 
d unto the church at Durham, among other things all manner of forteitures falling within the biſhoprick of 
Durham thould owe and appertam to the ſaid church and biſhop of the ſame for the time being, and by vir. 
tue of the ſame liberties and franchiſes you and your predeceſſors have been in poſſeſſion. of ſuch forfeitures 
time ont of mind, and among others the manor and caſtle called Barnardcaſtle, which fell by forfeiture of 
John Ballyol ſometime lord thereof into the hands of Anthony ſometime biſhop of the ſaid church of Dur- 
ham, which the ſaid biſhop of long time in riglit of his ſaid church had and poſſeſſed. And how it be that 
in time of our noble progenitor Edw. I. the ſaid manor was ſeiſed into his hands and ſo great a time remained, 
not withſtanding that diligent purſuit , was made as well unto him in his parliament, as unto our progenitor 
Edw. II. which could. not be obtained, but was delayed, yet afterwards in a parliament hoklen the 14th 
day of Feb. the firſt year of the reign of our noble progenitor Edw. III. after the ſaid petition and the an- 
iwers thereto in the ſaid latter parliament, made, examined, and aptly underſtood, with other memorials 
and remembrances remaining in his treaſury and alfo chancery, concerning the faid matter, it was accorded 
and agreed, that the-ſaid bithop ſhould and ought to have the ſaid forfeitures, as in the petition and records 
of the parliament of our progenitor Edw. III. it is contained all at large. And we defiring you and your 
church to be obſerved and kept in all and every of your ſaid liberties and franchiſes, according to the grant 
of our ſaid noble progenitor in that behalf, we be content and will that you occupie have and enjoy the ſaid 
manor and caſtle, with all the appurtenances, according to your right and title. Given under our privy 
ial at Lewis the 2d day of June in the roth year of our reigne. In the Curſitor's Office. — GylPs MSS. 


+ Durham. Le ſave garde D'ni Regis.—Booth, Rot. A. No 10. A. D. 1471. 


For ſao muche as the kyng oure ſov'aigne lord Edward the iijth knowyng that div'ſes of his liege people 
Heeing of the biſshoprich of Dureſme by the untrue and falſe ymaginacton and -ſturrying of his rebelle and 
traitour Sir Humfrey Nevyll and other evil diſpoſed and untrue p'tonmes have made aſſemblees gadrings and 
com*ocions ayeniſt thaw fath and ligeance. Oure fayd ſouv'aigne lord willing the reſt and tranquillitie of 
ays ſayd people of his grace eſp'ial com'andeth and chargeth, that noo mar*e of man breke Saint Cuthert's. 
traunchiſe ne robbe ſpoile nor tak any goods of any man'e man within the fayd byſshoprich for the cauſe or 
yccafion of the ſayd rifing, upon peyne of dethe, nor vexe, nor trouble hem ctherwiſe then, accordeth with 
t:15 lawes and the ſayd fraunchiſe, as they wil avoid the lawful p'il that thereupon may enſwe. — Ran- 
Q4l's MSS. | | PESTS i | 

| + De Proclamacione ſact. vii tut. literarum pat. D'ni Regis —Ibid. Ne 17. 

-2urencivs, &. vic. Dun. ſal't'm. Quia nup. recipimus l'ras pat. metuendiſſimi D'n'r n'ri Edw. R. 
Ati, nob. direct. in biec verba. Edw. Det gra. Angl. & Fr. &c. & D'n's Hib'nie ven'abil in X'to pri. L. 
ad. gra. &po Dun. fal't'm, Mandamus vob. q'd ſub ſigillo e' patus v'ri ſtatim poſt recepco'ꝰ em p*ſentium in 
tigulis locis infra e' patun predict. magis neceſſariis & expedient. publicas & ſolempnes p'clamacob'es fieri 
fac, in hec verba :—Whare we Edward 1iijth by the diſpocicion of oure Lord good and right of inheritaunce 
by verry and reeght wiſe kyng of England and of France, and lord of Irland. Which-oure ryght and tale 
xtore this tyme in dyv's man's have been openle and ſolemple declared and approved, both by jugement 
veven in div's parleamentes and be auctorite of the ſame, as alfo by vyCtoryes yeven unto us by oure Lord 
Allmyghty God in dyv's battailles ayenſt oure gret adv'farie Henry and his adherentes, and in eſpiciall nowe 
late at the feſt of Paſche laſt pafi*4 in the feld beſyde Barnet in the cou'te of Midd. where battalle was mov- 
ed ayenſt us for the partie of the ſayd Henry by Henry late duke of Exceſtre, John marquis Montacu, Ki- 
thard erle of Warwyke, and John erle of Oxonſord, and many other in grett multitude our rebelles adhe- 
rentes to the ſayd Henry oure great ady*fary in which conflict and battaille the ſaid, marquis Mountacu and 
Richard erle of Warwyke with many other were flayn, ſo that not oonly by reaſon and auctorite but allo 
by dyv's victoryes in battailles the treuth ryght and well of God apereth evydemtly to ev'y wife indeferent 
«nd welle difpoſed mane for oure partie conſidered namely that in fuch diviſion and controverfi moved be- 
twyxt princes uppon the high ſov'aigne power ryall mote evident prove or declaracion of truth ryghit and 
gooddles will may noght be hade than by the ſayd meanes, that is to wette, reaſon auctorite and victorys in 
the battailles, yet natheles no conſideracion had to the premiſſes neither to the auctorite of that holy fader 
{chard Sctreps tumtyme archebilsbop of Yorke, whych for the ryght and title of our aunceſtr whole m_ 
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tachment may be ſubmitted to the reader's ſentiments without comment. It was 


no greater difficulty to a biſhop of Durham to forget his patrons and friends, for 
the 


nowe we bere and have dide and ſuffred deth and marterdome, nether alſo to the ſolempne publicacions and 
f'mons of affirmacion and declaryng of oure ſayd ryght and title at Paweles croffe in oure cite of 1ondon 
as dyv's other places of oure land by George nowe archebisſhop of Yorke in ſuch manner and as is openly 
knawen which oftſones in the vigills of paſche laſt paſſed in the p'ſence of us and many other lordes in 
like wiſe affermed and declared and eftſones made unto us oth of fidelitie uppon the holy evangelyes and 
reſeyved theruppon the blyſſed ſacrement of our lordis bodie, as to his kyng and ſov'ayne liege lord. 
Margarete callyng hire quene which is a Fraunch woman born and doghter to hyme that is extreme ad- 
v'farie and mortall enemye to all this oure land & people of the ſame & hir ſon Edward altembled 
unto thame a gret number of Fraunch men byſides other oure traitours and rebelles adherent unto thaym 
nowe late hath entred this our realme robbyng and ſpolyng and have moved and leved warre and battaille 
ayenſt us in there entrent to the ſabvercion and diſtruction of us and of the ſayd oure realme and gode po- 
lecye of the ſame which to the uttermoſt of our pouer we will ſocour defend and mayntene. Wohertore 
th it is and muſt be to the diſpleſur of God and alfo contrary to all good polyce infynitely to p*cede in 
ſuch quarelles with ſo gret effuſion of Chriſten blode which be all weyes poſhble unto us, we entende to ei- 
chewe, to the entent that no man ſhall or may p*bably hereafter p'tende ignorance in this by any maner 
colour we notifye and declare the ſayd Margarete, Edward hir ſone, Henry late duke of Exceſtre, Edmund 
Beauford callying hym dr ke of Sum's, John erle of Oxonford, John Courtenay knyght, Tho. Fulford knyght, 
John Forreſcue knyght, Tho. Seymoure knyght, Tho. Treſham knyght, Gerveys Clifton knyght, Jobn Delvcs 
{quire, John Loukenore ſquire, Raufe Mikarell clerke, John Whelpdall clerke, John Bedon clerk, Frere 
John Gaſeley and ev'ych of thame which be adherentes to the ſayd Margarete and Edward to be oure 
open and notarie traytours rebelles and ennamyes wylling tharfore and in ſtraiteſt wiſe chargyng & co'- 
maunding all man' parſones within this oure realme of England uppon payn of deth and forfatur of thayer 
gudes and lyvelod and of all that thai may forfaite unto us, that they nor non of theym in eny wyſe 
frome hynsforth- helpe affiſte favour or ſoconr the ſayd Margarete Edw. hir fone Hen. late duke of Exc. 
Edm. B. John erle of Oxontord, John Courtney &c &c or eny of theym or eny of their, Teſte me ip'o ap. 
Weft. xxvij d. Apr. a'o r. n'ri xiꝰ. Randall's MSS, 


CART. V. Inflrufinnes Juris Anelie p. Libertate regali Epi Duneln. p tetam Dioces. 

Yere <ftre eigiven diverſe cons's & reaſons why the bpps of Dureſme in the times of kings of England 
Henry III. and Edw. I. aught of r't & be courſe of the comon laws then had within the bpprick, that is 
to ſay, in all places betwix the waters of Tyne & Tyſe comonly called the bpprick of Dureſme, and in 
the places called. Norhamſhire, Elandthire, & Bedlingtovſhire, be the reaſon of the liberty riball, that thei 
within the ſame, as well all maner of forfanges, grewints, & fallyn, be occacon of rebellion treaſon or warr 
4zainſt the king, which was then called forfituctores of werre, as for any other cauſe whatſ'r it was. 

Firſt, itt is to be, conſidered,. that in the days of the ſaid kings, Henry III. X Ldw. I. & long & many 
vers after, no p'fon that had rebelled, done treaſon, or levyed warr ag't the ſaid king, was y'rof attainted 
hy verdict or auctoritie of parliamt. nor the king of the land the ſame time for any offence feized any man's 
ind, by any of the ſaid authorityes ; but that after the treaſon or rebellion was committed, the king re- 
ced the rebell to his peace, or elles refuſed and denyed to him. In the ift caſe, the party put his lands 


the 24 cafe, that is to ſay, where the king would not rec'e his rebel to his peace, he forthwith ſeized his 
lands as forfeited to him by reaſon of. treaſon done ag't his perſon, and this was called torfciture of were, 
that is to ſay, forfeiture for levying warr ag't the king. 5 
Secondly, it is to be conſidered, that lands having then franchizes and libertvs recall, by rexfon of the 
ſome, had forfeitures of warr within them, as the king had in other places of the realme without the 
121d liberties, and as the king for treaſon comitted, ſeized lands lying within thele libertyes, all which they 
only did, becauſe, that the forfeiture of warr appertaineth to libertys, and that may and doth appear, as 
well by uſage and practice that then ran and was put in uze, as alſo by great rcaſon, and the comon law that 
then rann and yet doth. Firſt, the ſame appeareth by of reaſon this, except it be by authority of par. 
nament, nor yet to be but to the wrong of the lord, unleſs it be by his aſſent direct vel indirect, the liberty 
reyail cannot nor may not be denyed, &c. for the lord, having liberty regall, has jurc rega/ia (vt is to ſuy) 


mma jura regaitay g. indefinite in j 


vave univerſe jura regalia, the king, except by authority of parliament, as above, cannot have neither for- 
feiture of warr nor of any other torfeiture within the ſaid liberty. Secondly, the fame appeareth thus in 
uch places where liberty regal 183 there the king's writt runneth not, nor none of the king's officers nor 
mimiſter can or may by the king's writt nor other commandement entre, do any office, or ſetze any lands 
by way of eſcheat or forfeiture ; ergo, except it be by authority of parliament as above, they cannot with-: 
a hbcrty regall meddle with torferute of warre. Thirdly, the leine apprartth thus in all cites of for- 
LC1,UVES 


into the king's hands for the, ſurety of the keeping of the peace, and for ſyne making at the king's will In 


ure equi - = univerſait ;: Whereupon it muſt needs follow, that if the lord 
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the cauſes of intereſt and oſtice, than it was to the lay lords, many of whom were 
marked with the ſame influence ; Certain, however, it is, that biſhop Booth attach. 
| | | ed 


feitures fallen by the courſe of the common law, & without it be expreſsly o'rwiſe, provided by authority 
or parliament, the lord ſeizeti, within the liberty regall as the king doth without, as thus, John at Style, lord 
of the manor of Dale within Midd. & of the mimor of Roke, lying within the bpp'k of Dureſme, is attaint- 
ed of felony or of hich treaſon by the verdict of the common law, like as the king in this caſe, the Kitig 
may fcize the manor of Dale lying in Midd'x, for the b'p of Dureſme, by. reaſon; of his liberty regall, 
may ſize the manor lying within the ſaid bpp'k. But the forfeitures of warr in the days of the ſaid 
N. Hen. III. and K. Edw. I. paſſed not then by to great authority as they do now at the comon law; ergo, 
that the lord having liberty regall may now ſcize lands of pertons attainted of treaſon at, the comon law; 
A fortiori, he might not ſo do in the days of the faid kings, when there were none attainted by any or not 
ſo great procels of the law as be now. Fourtlily, the {ime appeareth by uſage, & continual po'ſſion, fince 
the time that forteitures of warr were ſirſt atchicved, as in the time of K. Hen. III. during the barons warr 
Petrus de Monteforti, lord of the manor of Gretham, lying within the liberty of the ſaid b'p'k, that is to 
fy) in the wapentake of Sadbcrg, betwixt the waters of Tyne and Teaſe within. the biſhopric T of Dureſme, 
for warr levying a:zainſt the king at the battle of Eveiham, whar he, was ſlayne,, farteited, not only the fai, 
Gretham, but alſo all the lands tliat he bad within the realm of England: And alſo be it, that ſaid king, 
luppoſing forfeiture of warr to appertain to him within the ſaid bpp'k, as it did in other places without, 
ized the faid manor into his hands. The fame king after veards well underſtood of the right of the ſaid 
b'p, reſtored to him the ſaid manor, as by his Pres patent y'rupon made to the ſaid bpp it. doth plainly ap- 
pear. This was the 1ſt fyrfeiture of warr, whereot it now remaining in the manner of record. The 24 
forfeiture of warr was in the 21ſt year of K. Edw. I. by John Balyol then K. of Scots, the which, by levying 


warr againſt the K. forfeited to the ſaid RK. Edw. all the lands that he had out of the realm of England out 


of the bpp'k of Dureſme; and to the ſaid ſame b'p all the lands that be bad within bis liberty re all, 
which were no ſmall lands, and into the ſame authority then the, biſhop. in right of his church of Dureſme 
entred, and of them was poſſelled many years. Alfo.one John Percy, adherent to the faid John Balyol, by 


the ſame reaſon forfeited the, manor of Witchlaw lying within the faid liberty, into the which, the ſaid 


Anthony (Beke) entred in the right of his church, and afterward gave it to John Fita Marmaduc, 
all of it. Be the ſame manor afterwards returned into the hands of the ſucceſſor of the ſaid biſhop yet 
remaineth. Alto one Americk Howden, adherent to the fame K. of Scots, forfeited by reaſon thereof, all 


the lands and tenements that he had in Berrington and Keyley lying in the liberty of the ſaid biſhop of 
Norhamſhire, into the which the ſaid Anthony entred, and his ſucceffors is at this day ſeized of part of the 
lame; and part the ſaid Anthony gave to Robert Manners, whereof the heirs of the faid Robert be yet 


ſeized. Alſo one Walter Fitz James, adherent to the ſaid John Balioll, by reaſon thereof forfeited the 
nanors of Bukton and Goſwyke lying in Elandſhire within the liberty of the ſaid bpp'k,- into the which 
the ſaid Bp Anth. then entred, & the ſame kept years and days, and afterward gave the ſame Bukton to 
Roger Picard, and of the fame his heirs be yet ſeized ; and the ſame Goſwick he gave to the prior'sf Eland, 
whereof his ſucceſſors be yet ſeized, The zd forfeiture was in the 29th year of the ſame king, by Rob. de 
Bruſs, then K. of Scots, by levying of warr agt. the ſame king, by reaſon whereof he forfeited to the ſame 
king, all the lands that he had within England out of the liberty of the b'p of Dureſme; and to the ſame 
b'p, all the lands within the ſame liberty, (that is to ſay} the manor of Hert lying within the b'p'k of 


-Dureſine, into the which the ſaid Anthony entred, & of the ſame was peaceably poſſeſſed, till the 


ſame king, the 24th year of his reign, without proceſs of law, gave the ſame manor to Sir Rob. Clyfford. 
Alto one Jolm Selby, adherent to the ſame K. of Scots, for the ſame cauſe forfeited the manor of Fellyng 
lying withia the ſaid b'r's, into the which the ſame Anth. then b'p entred, and his ſucceſſors yet hath the 
ſamèe. | 

item, the zd forfeiture of warr was in the days of K. Hen. IV. The ath forfeiture in K. Hen. V.'s 
day, and the 5th forfeiture in K. Hen. VI. And howbeit, that the ſame were authorifed by the autho- 
- th of parliament, yet * “ firlt were none other nor no longer, but as the comon law would; and 
the thire was little gretten. And tho” no perſon attainted'in K. H.'s days the IV. nor K. I. 's days the VI. 
hid any lands or tenements with the liberty of the b'p. of Dureſme, yett in every of the acts of the ſaid par- 
lament was an exprets of ſpecia! proviſion for ſalvation of the libertyes royall, & by virtue thereof, the b'p 


of Duretine in right of his church had the forfeiture of the manor of Winſton, being within his liberty 


royall of Dureſine, & belonging to the lord Scrope of Maſham then attainted; he had alſo the manor of 


Lrpath, & divers lands & tenements in Conſet, Troldowiey, & Sedgefeld. And alſo the manor of Elſtob, 
zrey knt. then zttainted, and part of them lying within the wapentake of Sadbury, 


belouging to Sir Tho. G : ; 
where the manor of ert lyeth. The fime biſhop had then alſo all the lands and tenements that the ſaid 


<r Pho. Grey had within his liberty rovall of Norhamſhire & Elandihire, to the value of oo l. and above, 
3, 4th forfeiturc was ir K. Edward's Gays the ath, by authority of parliament, by whieh'it was ordained 


by 
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ed bimſelf warmly to Edw. IV. obtained his good opinion, and in June 1473 was 
appointed to the important office of lord high chancellor of England. 

A treaty of marriage being concluded between the king of Scotland's eldeft fon 
and king Edward's fecond daughter, Cecily, and a truce eftabliſhed, the peace of 
the borders was ſecured during the remainder of this prelate's time; for on the firſt 
of September 1476 he was tranſlated to the metropolitan See of York, on the 
death of archbiſhop Nevill, who had undergone many ſevere ſufferings, after the 
£11 of his family, under the rigour and revenge of the king, and whole exit, it is 
aid, was haſtened by the grief and anxiety he had experienced. Booth tat near 
four years at York, and died on the 19th day of May 1480, at Southwell, wherc, 
according to the Hiſtory of the Church of York, he was interred *. Chambre 
and Wharton ſay, he was buried at Cawood ; but the former is confirmed by 
Wren biſhop of Ely, in his account of the maſters of Pembroke Hall. 

"Theſe were not times for improvements? in this province; the general diftrac- 
tion gave no leiſure for public works: Therefore no edifice in this See is attributed 
to biſhop Booth, except only the gates of the palace of Auckland, and ſome erec- 
tions to enlarge the college. He was a great benefactor to Pembroke Hall; and 


by expreſs words, that ſame K. ſhould have all the lands & tenements that were without the bpp'k of Dur- 
cime, and the b'p in his right of his church, all that were within the. fame, and ſo the manor. of Hert, 
whereof the lord Clifford' was feized at the ſame time of the ſaid attainder. 1 

Fiftuly, that forfeiture of warr appertaineth and is appendant to liberty royal, appeareth by a judgment 
of parl. of K. Edw. III. the firſt year of bis reign, for howbeit, that K. Edw. I. without any proceſs of the 
law, and the party not called, gave to Sir Robert Clifford the manor of Hert, whereof Anth. Beke, then bi- 
| ſhop of Dureſme, by the forfeiture of Robert Bruſs, was then ſeized, yet the ſame Anth. and his tuccetlors, 
(that is to ſay) Rich. Kellawe in the time of K. Edw. II. and Lewis in the time of K. Edw. III. ſued for 
their rights concerning the ſaid manor in divers parliaments. The ſaid Lewis obtained judgment thereof in 
the ſaid firſt parl. and had upon the fame, writts, executorics, as in yt cate appertamed, the which judg- 
ments and writs are ready. to be ſhewed. | | : 


Item, the earl of Warwyck, and the lord Clifford, which oftentimes by bills putt to the kings and their 


counſclors, for that voiding and aanulling of the ſaid judgment, never could obtain their intent in that be- 
half, and in the ſame theyr bills, they never denyd forfeiture of warr to append and appertai to liberty 
royall, nor never for that cauſe deiired the ſaid judgment to be repelled, albeit, that it is to be thought, 


if it had ſo been, y't forfeiture of warr had not in theſe days appertaired to liberty royall, the ſaid judg- 


ment would not have been obtained, nor would not have been forgotten, fo have been layed by the ſaid 
carle and lord for the repealing of the ſaid judgment. 1 | 

And finally for a right grete, prove, that forfeiture of warr in the ſaid K. Hen. III. and Edw. I. apper- 
tained to liberty royall, it is for a treughe, that wereas one of the horſemen of the ſaid K. Edw. I. by his 
negligent riding upon fome of the courſers of the ſaid king fell, and by the ſame fall was ſlain, the biſhop of 
Durham then being, had the eſcheat of the faid horſe. _ | 

alſo it is confened by the lord Clifford in divers parts. of the title, that he pretendeth to the manor of 
Hert, that the biſhop of Dureſme hath jura regalia, for in the end of the ſaid title he fays thus as follows: 
Allo it is to be remembered and con ſidered, that the ſaid lord can follow no action againſt te biſhop in his own- 
court, whereby he hath jura rega/za to continue his ſaid right, but is without remedy. Alſo in another ar- 
ticle ſaid for his ſaid title, he ſaith truly as followeth, Item, upon an act, &c, iſt R. Edw. III, it was or— 
dained, that the ſame biſhop ſhould have his liberty of forfeiture of warr, or he had be the patent of K. 
len. HI, &c. And that the king ſhould ammove his hands of all lands being in his lands by forſciture of 


warr being within the ſame liberty, &c. &c. | 
* Browne Willis ſays, his tomb is yet to be feen, being a plain altar monument, which had his ehgy en- 
raven on braſs, and an infcription under it long ſince defaced. | 
T A commiſſion of the peace, in which are appointed Sir Tho. Lumley, Chr. Conyers, efq; Roger 
lornton, eſq; & . A? 1? Epi. Rudd's MSS, | 
Another, in which, &. Ra. Nevilt earl of Weſtmorland, Ra. Nevill his nephew, Guy Fairfax, Richard 
z0t, Ienry Gyllow clerk, Sir Chr. Conyers, Tho. Middleton, Win Raket, Rich. Baynbrig, and John 
Raket, dat. 5th Oct. AY 14%. 
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though Edward IV. reſcinded all the acts of Henry VI. yet the biſhop prevailed 
with him to ratify all the donations to this college. He was alſo a benefactor to 
the cathedral church of Vork; having purchaſed the manor of Batterſea in Surrey, 
he erected a manſion-houſe thereon, and ſettled them on that church for ever. 
William Booth, who was biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry, and tranſlated to 
York in 1452, was his half-brother * : He had two other brothers, Roger Booth, 
of Barton, in the county of Lancaſter, eſq; father of lady Margaret, wife of Ra. 
Nevil, third earl of Weſtmorland ; and John Booth, biſhop of Oxford. Our pre. 
late made his will, dated the 28th of Sept. 1479, wherein he appointed his body 
to be buried next the wall in St John the Baptilt's chapel, in the collegiate church 
of Southwell, on the ſouth ſide of the wall. | 
In regard to the mintage of this See during the before-mentioned period, the in. 
genious Mr Noble has preſented his readers with four ſpecimens. © NY 1. has 
“ this epigraphe on the obverſe, HENRIC. REX ANGLI; and upon the reverſe 
* the legend is CIVITAS DVNOLM. In the center of the bars, if it is intended 
& for a letter, is an M4, but which anſwers neither to the initial of the Chriſtian 
«© or ſurname of any of the laſt preceding biſhops, or any of their offices, that can 
© be diſcovered ; it is therefore difficult to determine what it was intended to ex- 
* preſs. Ne 2. an imperfect coin, part of the legends being loſt ; upon the ob- 
«verſe is only III.... .. and upon the croſs CIVITAS .........LMI; the lozenge 
<< final is only to fill up the legend, it being frequently found upon the money of 
*© thoſe kings.— N“ 3. has an eylet-hole on each ſide of the head; the epigraphe 
upon the obverſe is HENRIC. RRE ANGLI; the ſecond R is redundant. Both 
<< this and Ne 1. have a croſs-patonce for the mint-mark, but it appears only upon 
* the obverſe. This is by no means peculiar to the Durham mint; we have it upon 
«© the money coined at London and York : The legend upon the reverſe is CIVI- 
« TAS DUNOLM. This has alſo an M in the center of the bars.—N® 4. reads 
upon the obverſe, HENRICVS REX ANGLI, with a {tar on one ſide of the 
« king's head, and a pellet on the other, which appears on many of the coins of 
„ York and London f; the legend upon the reverſe is alſo CIVITAS DUNOLM, 
44 "This has an annulet in the ſecond and third quarters: This penny has the crols- 
« patee for the mint-mark in the obverſe only. None of theſe four coins || can 
« with certainty be appropriated to any particular ſovereign or prelate, but if they 
« are, as we have but little money coined at Durham of Edw. III. and probably 
« none of Edw. IV. or of any ſovereign after him ; and the major part, it not 
the whole of the pennies, and many of the halfpennies of the York mint, were 
«© coined by primates of the north; ſuppoſing that theſe are not regal, and that 
the eylet-holes or annulets are the diſtinguiſhing marks of Hen. V.'s money, 


* Iift. York Cath. ; 
+ The mark or letter M appears alſo in the ſame place, upon an half groat of one of theſe Henrys, coin- 
ed at Canterbury : The ſame difficulty occurs in knowing what it was intended for upon the latter; as 
there were only the archb'ps Thomas Arundel, who was lord chancellor, and cardinal Henry Chichely, Pri: 
mates of that See in thoſe reigns, to neither of whom it is applicable. | | ; 


+ There are coins of theſe princes with a ſtar and fleur-de-lis, two roſes, &c. upon the ſides of the king's 


Huſt. | 
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« No 1. and 2. will be found to be coined by cardinal Langley, who wore the 
« Durham mitre during the whole of that monarch's reign. Mr Snelling ſuppo- 
« ſes, that all the money coined in the city of Durham during this reign was iſ- 
% ſued from the palatinate mint. In this conjecture that gentleman is probably 
« right ; for we have, it is apprehended, no coins of this city without ſome par- 
« ticular letter, or other device upon them, that evinces their being coined by the 
« biſhops of this See, who were cotemporary with that monarch. 
e Biſhop Booth obtained a charter, which is dated the 21ſt of July 1473 *, by 
„ which he and his ſucceſſors were allowed to coin both pennies and halfpennies, 
« and alſo to make truſſels and ſtandards+ for the ſame during the king's plea- 
« ſure. The grant recites, that it had been immemorially the privilege of the 
« biſhops of this See to coin the former ſort of money, but never the latter. 
« From hence it is clear, that this prelate was the firſt that had a mint for halfpen- 
« nies, and that not till this reign. Probably there was never any money of that 
« yalue coined before at Durham ; for though there were royal mints during the 
« reigns of the three firſt Edwards, after the Conqueſt, who all coined both half- 
« pennies and farthings, no money of either of theſe kinds have been found ot 
« theirs of this city. The biſhop, by licence dated the 26th day of Auguſt, in the 
« ſame year that he received his charter from K. Edward IV, gives permiſſion to 
« Wm Omareche, of York, goldſmith, to grave and print two dozen of truſſels 
« and one dozen of ſtandards for pennies, and eight truſſels and four ſtandards 
e for halfpennies. By this we perceive that there was but a ſmall quantity of 
% halfpennies, in proportion to the pennies, and probably the coining of them 
ce was ſoon diſcontinued by this prelate ; for by another licence, dated the 4th 
of Auguſt following, to the ſame perſon, the latter was to grave and print three 
dozen of truſſels and two dozen of ſtandards for pennies, but no mention is 
“made of halfpennies !.“ | 
D d d The 


* Rex omnibus, ad quos, &c. ſalutem. Sciatis, quod cum venerabilis pater Laurentius unc epiſcopus 
Dunolmenſis, ac poſſeſſores fi epiſcopi loci illius, a tempore quo non extat memoria, monetam Sterlingorum, 
inter alia, juxta libertatem ſuam regalem, Dunolmi fabricari fecerint & conſueverint ; [inc eſt quod idem 
epiſcopus monetam obolorum, infra libertatem predictam, noſtra diſplicentiu minime mediante, fabricari fa- 
cere mtendit ut accepimus: Et licet idem epiſcopus hujuſmodi monetam obolorum, infra eandem libertatern 
fubricari uſus non fuerit; nos tamen, quod ipſe nunc epiſcopus candem monetaim tam Sterlingorum quam 
obolorum ibidem, totiens quotiens fibi placuerit, abſque diſplicentia noſtra, quamdiu nobis placuerit, ſabri. 
car! facere valeat licite & impune, bene contenti ſumus. Et ulterius volumus, et per praſentecs concedimus 
prefaty epiſcopo quod bene licebit ei ſtandarda et truſſellos, pro hujuſmodi moneta Sterlingorumm ct obolo- 
rum in libertate prædicta fabricanda, ad libitum ſuum, cum opus fuerit, de tempore in tempus, quamdiu 
nobis placuerit, fieri facere abſque aliqua proſecutione, inde penes nos aut theſaurarium et barones de 
i-1ccario noſtro aut alios officiarios ſeu miniſtros noſtros quaſcumque aliquo modo facienda; et quod nec 
prefatus epiſcopus, nec ſucceſſores ſui, occaſione premiſſorum, ſeu alicujus eorum, per acceptationem præ- 
leutium, de libertate prædicta aliquo modo in futurum eſtoppentur ſeu præjudicentur, fed omnibus libert 
bus et regaliis ſuis perantea uſitatis gaudeant et utantur, præſentibus non obſtautibus. In cujus, &c. tefe 
rege, apud Coventre, vicelimo primo die Julii 1473. Per ipſum regem, et de data predicta, auctoritate par- 
ſiamenti.— Rymer's Fad. vol. xi. p. 783. 

| T Upper and lower dies. 


From the cloſe rolls of the Chancery at Durham, Rot. A. Booth, No 22.—— Laurence be the grac 
God buſohop of Dureſme & chaunceller of England to all Chriſten people, this p'fent wr yting hery ing oz 
leying gretying in God everlaſtyng. For ſo much as our fov'cigne lord Kyng Edward the fourt of hys ha- 
bundant grace has licencid us for to grafe and to make conyng iryns both for penys and half penys necefla- 
rie for our mynt in Dureſme at our pleaſour within our caſtell of Dureſme. We there fore hase aſhzned 
and Yicencid our wel belovyd William Omoryghe of Yorke goldſmyth for to make grave and pryute ij doſen 
truſſellys & j doſen ſtanderdys for penys, & 1jj ſtanderdys & viij truſſelys for halt penys within our caſtell 
o Dureſme be the advyſe and overiyght of our right truſty & vel beloved maſt. Henry Gyllowe chaunce lle 
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The author of this curious treatiſe gives us five more ſpecimens *, on which 
he obſerves, that “ the firſt of the engraved pennies is mutilated, the legend 
upon the obverſe obliterated, and that upon the reverſe ſo very. imperfe& 
that it is not legible. We may, however, diſcover, from the remains of thoſe 
© letters ſtill viſible, that the inſcription is blundered ; and it is the more reaſona- 
ble to ſuppoſe it ſo, as the B, which is the initial of the biſhop's ſurname, upon 
* the fide of the king's buſt, is reverſed. The mint-mark upon the obverſe is 
three pellets, ſet triangularly, in the ſame manner as thoſe are by the fide of the 
„ maſk, oppoſite the Bj, I pon the center of the bars of the croſs, upon the re- 
* verle, is the letter D, (which muſt be read Dunelmenſis), from which, and the 
© B upon the obverle, we may be certain that this penny was coined by biſho 
Booth, in his mint at Durham. In the ſame cabinet with the above} are ſeve- 
e ral others, which vary ſome little from this: One has the letter B on the other 
“ fide of the king's buſt, which is ſet ſlanting, but without any pellets; the letter 
«© is alſo placed as that upon N 1. &c. &c.— N 2. has this epigraphe, ED. 
„ WARD DI GRA REX ANGL.; upon the right ſide of the king's buſt is 
© the letter B, for Booth; the croſs ſide reads, CIVITAS DVNELMͤIE. This 
„ penny has a roſe upon the center of the bars of the croſs, made like thoſe of 
„ the York mint. The roſe, though differently made, is alſo the mint-mark ; 
* but it appears only upon the obverſe.—N? 3. is the reverſe of a penny, which, 
© upon the head fide, differs not from thoſe iſſued from the royal mints in this 
„ reign. The legend reads, EDWARD REX ANGLIE, and between the words 
4 are ſmall croſſes; the reverſe, CIVITAS DONOLWP ; and upon the center of 
ce the bars of the croſs is much ſuch a roſe as the mint-mark upon N 2. As 
there are no initials upon this piece, it may be queſtioned whether it was not 
* coined by biſhop Dudley, who likewiſe preſided over the See of Durham in 
* this reign ; but as the prelate whoſe coins we are now giving was the firſt in 
ce the reign of Edw. IV. it is more reaſonable to ſuppoſe that he would give the 
* roſe only, than biſhop Dudley, who muſt have been aware, that, as the roſe had 
< been the device of his predeceflor, it would be no diſtinction of his money with- 
% out ſome addition. It ſhould allo be remarked, that biſhop Booth copied the 
„ roſe, as well as ſeveral other peculiarities which are found upon the prelatica! 
< coins of York, as will be ſeen hereafter. From theſe circumſtances it is appre- 
<« hended that this coin is properly appropriated to biſhop Booth. N 4. has this 
e inſcription upon the obverſe, EDWARD DI GRA REX ANG. ; the letter 
« B is alſo upon one ſide of the buſt, and a key upon the other; the reverle 
„ reads, CIVITAS DERAME ; the letter D, for Dunelmenſis, is placed as upon 
No 1.; and the mint-mark, if there was one, would be upon the obverſe only. 
« Others of this type have the roſe, inſtead of the letter D, upon the bars of the 


of Dureſme. In witneſs herof we have to this p'ſent wryting ſet our gret ſeale, yeven at Dureſme the xx) 

day of Auguſt the yere of our conſecration the xvjten. 

j Same roll and number. — A like licence to make grafe and prynte iij doſen truſſels & ij doſen ſtander dys 
! for penys within the caſtel} of Dureſme dated the iiij day of Auguſt in the 17th ycar of his conſecration. 

* e » | Randal's MSS. 


1 | . See plate of coinage, letters GG G G. Ne x, 2, 3, 4, 5. | 

; + The M, and otter marks noted by Mr Noble, appear to be numerals, and refer to the ſum coined in 
that die, If ſome account of this fort was not intended, what need for ſo many dies for one coinage! 

+ Mr Barker's, of Birmingbam. EE 
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« croſs upon the reverſe. N“ 5. is a very curious penny of this biſhop; the epi- 
« graphe upon the head fide is, EDWARD DI GRA REX ANGLIE. . On 
« the ſides of the buſt are the letter C, for cancellarius, and a croſs formed of four 
« pellets joined. The type of this penny was copied from one of archbiſhop Kemp, 
« who, like him, was both lord chancellor and a prelate, and both endeavoured 
« to expreſs their two-fold office upon their money: The reverſe reads, CIVITAS 
« DONOLI. A coronet is the mint-mark, but it appears only upon the obverſe. 
The different types of biſhop Booth's money were undoubtedly copied from thc 
« archbiſhops of York ; the initial of the prelate's ſurname, which we find on his 
« pennies, 1s the firſt ſpecimen of the kind upon the obverſe of any of the Dur- 
« ham money; the initial of his temporal honour is alſo (as has been obſerved) 
« copied from a York coin; and laſtly, the roſe and key are both evidently bor- 
« rowed from thence ; for neither the roſe nor the key have any connection with 
e the Durham mint, but are both of them the proper diſtinctions of the money of 
« York, particularly the latter. It is wonderful how differently the name of this 
« city is written upon the Durham money, from the reign of Hen. III. to that of 
« Hen. VIII.; whereas the cities of Canterbury, London, and York are ſpelt with 
little or no variation. No cabinet, we preſume, is poſſeſſed of an halfpenny 
« either of biſhop Booth or of his ſucceſſor, though we have ſeveral of their pen- 
« nies : It is more obſervable, as Mr Snelling acquaints us, that the halfpennies 
« of this king are common, and the pennies very ſcarce *.” | 

To the cauſe before aſſigned for the negle& of public works in this prelate's 
time, the barrenneſs of public records in this province is alſo to be attributed. Be- 
ſides thoſe before noted, there are three patents of high ſheriffs, in 1466, 1469, 
and 1470; and two licences to embattle and fortify places of reſidence, one in 
1462 to the rector of Redmarſhall to fortify the tower of his reQorial houſe, and 


another in 1470 to Chr. Conyers, eſq; to embattle and fortify his manor houſe of 
Sockburn f. 


* Mr White, of London, who has ſo extenſive a cabinet, is not poſſeſſed of a Durham halfpenny, nor 
did he ever ſee one. ä 
+ See Redmarſhall and Sockburn in vol. ii. of this work. 

Commiſſions for arraying ſoldiers for the king anno 4“ pont. r K. Edw. IV. 1461. Rot. M. M. 37. 44. 45- 
Commiſſion to levy money for the aid of Hartlepool in the time of K. Hen. VI. by biſhop Booth. Rot. A. 
No 21. 5 | 

Inquiſition to enquire touching the incorporation of weavers and ſhoemakers in the city of Durharn, 
Rot. M. Ne 85. and N*®-16. 
Commiſſions of conſervatorſhip Pro aquis de Teaſe, Sterne, Cagunles, Weare, Tyne, & Daravent, anfra com- 
palatin. Dunelm. ſur ſtat. de Weſlm. 2 & 3 K. Rich. II. Rot. A. NY 2. 1468. 8Spearman's Enq. | 

Henry Percy mil. p. offic. ſen. de Bedlingtonſhire ad terminum witz /uz. Booth, Rot. A. N 27. 

Newcourt Repert. Lond. vol. i. p. 44. Dugd. Hiſt York, p. 18. Grey's notes. . 

1457. 35 K. Hen. VI. De licentia eligendi epiſco. p. 402.— Rymer's Fœdera, vol. ii. 

The other records in Rymer are quoted in the preceding netes. 
In the 8th year of K. Edw. IV. a ſtatute was made concerning libertic- 
of company, wherein the forfeitures therein ordained, ariſing in this pro- 

vince, are directed to be recovered in the court of the bithop of Durham, 
in the county palatine of Durham, before the juſlices there, 


Lawrence Booth, chanc. of Camb. Eleted. 
. Conſtituted 15th Sept. 1457. 
Conſecrated 2;th Scpt. 
Temporalties reitored 18th OR. 
Tranſlated to York 1476, 
Died 19th May, 1482. 
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John Burneby, D. D. was made prior in 1456, and preſided eight years; on 
whoſe 


— 


Officers of the See during the time of Biſhop Booth. 


High ſheriffs and eſcheators,—Geffrey Middleton, oc. 18th Dec. 1457. Rot. A. Booth, No ;. 
John d'Aderton or Aytherton, Efq; ap. 28th Dec. 1461. Rot. MM. Ne 40.—N. B. By 
this appointment of Aderton, it ſeems as if biſhop Booth did not think Middle. 
ton's pat. of — ſheriff for life was good and valid in law. However, ex mandato 
regis — the biſhop's pat. recites) G. Midelton was ap. 8th Dec. 1462, but during 
leaſure only. Rot. MM. Booth, Ne $4. 

Temporalties ſeized by the king 7th Dec. 1462, (the cauſe uncertain) a's 2 r. Edw. IV. 

Guardians,— J. Fogge, knt. Joh. Scott, knt. and Tho. Colte, 28th Dec. 1462. Rot. MM. Ne 75. 

Rob. Tempeſt oc. under-fheriff 3d Feb. 1463. Rot. B. Booth, No 11. 

Temporalties reſtored again 17th Apr. 1464. 

High ſheriff and eſcheator,—Atherton came in again either by the death or ſuperſedeas of Middleton, 
I preſume a'o 1464. He oc. Jun. 1466. 

G Will. Claxton, Eſq; ap. Mar. 17, 1466. Rot. MM. Ne t05.—Atherton's ſuperſedeas dated 
| the ſame day. Ibid. N 106. 

Hen. Radclyff, Efq; ap. 6th Aug. 1469. Rot. A. No 8.—Claxton's ſuperſedeas dated the 
ſame day. Rot. B. No 92,—Radclyff oc. eſcheator 1470, and 7th May, 1476. 

High ſheriff,—Geo. Lumley, knt. ap. 14th Nov. 1470. Rot. A. Ne 14.—Biſhop Booth ſeparated 

| the two offices, by appointing Lumley high ſheriff, and continuing Radclyff eſcheator. 

Eſcheator, — Tucherus Bold oc. by an inq. taken 28th July, 1470. | | 

Temporal chancellors,—Hen. Preſton, Eſq; oc. i Dec. 145 7.—Again 8th Dec. 1462. 

Temporalties ſeized by the king. 

John Lounde, cl. ap. by K. Edw. IV. rath Jan. 1462. 

Temporalties reſtored. 

Hen. Gillowe, cl. oc. 14th Apr. 1465.—Again 14th Sept. 1476.—Preb. of Tockringtan, 
in V. ch. 24th Jun. 1476, which he reſigned. —Subdean of V. admitted th of May, 
1478.—By will, proved Apr. 148z, appoints to be buried in Houghton-le-Spring 
ch. y. near his mother's grave, a chap. to be built over him, and a chantry to be 
founded, if teave could be obtained. 

Conſtables of the caſtle, Henry Prefton, Eſq. 

Hen. Prefton and Hen. Radclyff, Efqrs. ap. jointly for their lives. Dat. Dun. roth Jun. 
1476. Rot. A. Ne 46. 

Seneſcals,— Tho. Nevil de Brauncepath, knt. ap. during pleaſure. Dated Dun. 16th Dec. 1357. 
Rot. MM. No x, ——He was ſeneſcal during the vacancy of the See after Bp. Nevil's 
death, Cop. B. EE. p. 4. and p. 13. the laſt time.—5 Cop. B. E. begins Te'pe va- 
cationis 1457. A leaf wanting, b. 15 and 16. | 

Will. Raket, Joh. Staunford, and Rob. Preſton, ap, commiſſaries h. vice tantum, to hold 
all the courts as well of the halmots as of the barons whatever of the biſhoprick 
between Tyne, Teſe, and Bedlyngtonſhire, 6th Mar. 1457. Rot MM. N® 4. 

Rob. Werdale ap. commiſſar. during pleaſure 1ſt Ap. 1460; oc. zoth Oct. 1462. Rot. MM. 
No 27. 

Will. Raket, Joh. Staunford, Rob. Werdale, and Rob. Preſton, ap. commiſfar. during 

pleaſure, to hold all the courts, 14th Aug. — Ib. Ne 5. 

Temporalties ſeized. | ü 

Joh. de Nevill mil. d'nus de Mountacu, ap. by Edw. IV. zoth Jan. 1462; oc. the laſt time 
29th Apr. 1463. 

Rob. Werdale, ſub-feneſcal ; Joh'is Nevill, oc. 18th Apr. 1463.— Cop Book, E. p. 217. 

Temporalties reſtored. | 

Joh. com Nontdumid.——Cop. Book, E. p. 229, 350; oc. 23d Jul. 1464, and zd Dee. 1466, 
the laſt time. | | 

Rob. Eure, arm. ſub-ſen. Joh'is cam. Northumb. 23d Jul. 1463.—Cop. Book, E. p. 2293 

4 laſt time zd Dec. 1466, p. 350. | | 

Tho. Moreſlaw, oc. 5th Nov. 1467; again 2oth Oct. 1473,—Cop. Eook, E. p. 353, 765+ 

þ Hen. Radclyff, eſq; oc. com'iſſionar. 14th Mar. 1473, firſt time; 2:in ult. Nov. 1475, the 
15 laſt time. — Ibid. p. 767, 616. : 
Tho. Midleton, ſteward, pro ſub-ſen.—Cop. Book, E. p. 617; oc. ult. Apr. 1476 3 again 
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1oth May 1476, the laſt time. — Ib. laſt p. but one, 627. | 
Ra. d'nus de Nevil, nepos e'pi, ap. for life 14th Jun. 1476.— Rot. A. Booth, Ne 84, annu- 
ale feod. 40. P'viſo q'd ſolvat. an. Tho. Midilton legiſp'ito ſubſeneſcallo 20 J. & 
665. 8 4. Tho. N clic. Halmitor. | 
Attornies-general,—Nich. Tavernier, fee 405. 
VERY Tho. Moreſlaw, fee ibid, ———Randal's MSS. 
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whoſe death Richard Bell, B. D. ſucceeded, and fat thirteen years, being promoted 
to the See of Carliſle in the year 1478 *. 


On the tranſlation of biſhop Booth to York, by proviſion of the See of Rome, 
WILLIAM DUDLEY, 


then dean of Windſor, was nominated to this biſhopric ; in conſequence of 
which he was elected the 26th day of September, 1476; did homage to the king, 
and had the temporalties of the See reſtored, on the 14th day of the following 
October f. He was ſon of Sir John Dudley, knight of the garter, and anceſtor of 
the barons Dudley. Wharton ſays, he was wiri nobilis Fohannis Baronis Dudlæi 
flius ; but the former account is more juſt. On the 29th of July, 1470, he was 
admitted. prebendary of Stillington in York cathedral ; and on the 13th of Feb. 
1476, obtained a canonry in Wells cathedral ; was alſo archdeacon of Middleſex, 


and canon of Wolverhampton. He was a great benefactor to Dudley church, in 


Staffordſhire, and to the colleges before mentioned 8. 


Biſhop Dudley fat only ſix years, but it was a period in which the ſtate ſuffered 
great convulſions, yet it does not appear he was in any public commiſſion. Ihe 
dreadful machinations by which Richard duke of Glouceſter was opening his paſ- 
ſage to the throne, do not ſeem to have had any particular influence on the nor- 
thern parts of this kingdom, other than ſuch as proceeded from the change of 
poſſeſſors in the large eſtates of the Warwicks. The duke of Clarence eſpouſed 
the great earl of Warwick's eldeſt daughter ; the duke of Glouceſter the younger, 
relict of the unfortunate Edward, ſon of Hen. VI.; yet before Clarence's im- 
peachment, which was not till the year 1478, the duke of Glouceſter was in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the eſtates of the Warwick family in this province. There is a darkneſs 
in this matter not eaſy to clear up, otherwiſe than by a conjeQture, that in partition 
between the coheirefles, the northern poſſeſſions were aſſigned to Anne ducheſs of 
Glouceſter. It is certain the duke of Glouceſter, in 1477, was poſſeſſed of Bar- 
nardcaitle, and obtained a royal licence to inſtitute and erect a college within the 
caſtle, for a dean with twelve chaplains and fix choriſters, with power to purchaſe 
lands for its endowment ||. This is a remarkable circumſtance, as, in the tenth 


| year 
* roth Oct. 1464. Rot. Booth M. Ne 86. Licentia priorem eligendi concedend. dat. apud Granceſt. 


ꝛ8ch Oct. 1464.——lIbid. Ne 87, | 
| + A. D. 1473, with the chape! royal. 


The king, reciting that his beloved clerk, Mr William Dudley, was made biſhop of Durham by the 
pope's apoſtoligal authority, freely grants him all the profits ariſing out of the b'prick during the vacancy, 


2 "uy liable to render any account, or to make any compoſition for the ſame to himſelf thereafter,—- 
andal s MSS, | 


W. de Chamb.— Ang. Sac. p. 778. 


Pat. 17. K. Ed. IV. part 2. M. 16. Mon. Angl. tom. iii. p. 11. p. 203. For this record, vide Bar- 
nardcaſtle, vol. ii. | | | 

It is probable the reſignation of Barnardcaftle was a condition on biſhop Dudley's nomination. 

WilFus, &c, Sciatis, quod nos, &c. confiderantes gratiam favorem que excellentiſſimus princeps Ri- 
chardus dux Glouceſtr. & metuendiſſimi d' ni n'ri Edw'i 4ti. R. Angl. frater cariſſimus, erga nos ac eccli;m 
n ram Dun, ſemper geſſer, & e. Conceſſimus eidem excellenti principi quandam annuitatem 10% l. h'cnd. 

| . 
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vear of this king, he confirmed to biſhop Booth the forſeitures by the attainder oft 
the earl of Warwick, as is ſhewn by the king's letters under his privy ſeal, where. 
in the hiſtory of former forfeitures is rehearſed. If reſtoration in blood and ot 
eſtates was made in favour of the duke of Glouceſter, for Anne his wife, it is ſin. 
gular he ſhould be in poſſeſſion here, before the impeachment of the duke of Cl. 
rence, and againſt the earl of Warwick his ſon : This is an obſcure part of our 
provincial hiſtory not eaſily reconciled. The other ſingularity ariſing on this mat. 
ter is, that the king ſhould grant his licence by letters patent for founding a col. 
lege within the limits of the county palatine of Durham, in deprivation of the 
rights of the biſhop. The prelate does not appear under the diſpleaſure of his ſo. 
vereign ; he had reſtitution of the temporalties on the 14th day of October 1476, 
and the above-mentioned inſtrument bears date the 21ſt day of February 1457, 
I be irruption made by the Scots, during this biſhop's time, did not extend be- 
yond the borders. The duke of Glouceſter's army, which moved in ſupport of the 
duke of Albany, was compoſed chiefly of northern men; and we find ſeveral re- 
cords of the palatine troops being arrayed to join therein *, ſome of which merit 
particular notice, where the ſummons is in the name of the duke 6f Glouceſter 
and others. It appears that Edw. IV. was making innovations on the palatine ju- 
riſdiction, from the inſtances before noted: The overbearing character of the duke 
of Glouceſter, and his great influence in right of the poſſeſſions of the Warwicks, 
might be the cauſes of thoſe over-ſtretches of power, as they appear to have ariſen 
after the time of his influence. c ä | 

In this biſhop's time, Edward IV. departed this life; a prince whoſe character 
was marked with a multitude of errors. His fine perſon and elegant carriage 
ſerved only to render the depravity of his mind more ſtriking; his enormities 
ſeeming to gain magnitude by the obſerver's diſappointment, who, from an out- 
ward countenance, was flattered with the ideas of generous and noble actions. His 
cruelty was brutal; he never ſhewed the leaſt compunction for the blood in which 
his hands were embrued ; the image of mercy had not made an impreſſion on his 
ſoul, or the nature of the conteſt, in which he thought it neceffary for his caufe 
to cut off ſo many of the nobility, would have whitpered it to his boſom. The 
execution of his brother, the duke of Clarence, has not yet found a juſtification 


& p*cipiend. fibi annuatim durante vita n'ra ad feſtam, &c. per manus firmarior. five occupator. parci noſtri 
de Stanhop in Werdale, & per manus firmar. five occupator. ſhelar. & herbag. infra altam foreſtam n'ram 
in Werdale ſibi annuatim folvend. In cujus &c. 1% Maij a'o 3% | 

Dimiftio eidem duci parci de Stanhope & altæ foreſtæ in Werdale h'endum durante vita n'ra—— 
in ſatisfaction of. the ſaid annuity of 1001. p. ann. with an exception of mines, profits of courts, &c. 
20 Maij a'o 3%.——Rudd's MSS. | | | 

L'ra paten. Ric'o duci Gloc. pro levacione ho'in*m in epat. Dun. contra regem Scotiæ, 4 Julij a'o 4“. 

A commiſſion of the peace. Juſtices, Rich. duke of Gloceſter, Ralph earl of Weſtmoreland, Ra. lord 
Nevil his nephew, Sir Geo. Lomley, Sir Ch. Conyers, Sir R. Claxton, John Kelyng clerk chanc. Guy Fair- 
fax ferjeant at law, Rich Pygot ſerjeant at law, Tho. Middleton, Wm Claxton eſq. Wm Raket, John Bayn- 
brig, and John Raket. 19 Dec. a'o 19. : : 

Juſtices of aſſize. The E. of Weſtmoreland and his nephew, J. Kelyng chancellor, ſerjeant Fairfax, 
ſerjeant Pigot, Henry Preſton, Wm Raket, Tho. Middleton, & Leo. Knight. 19 Dec. a'o 1. 

Goal delivery. Same perſons,  vith: Rich. Baynbrig & John Raket. Same date.——Idid. MSS. 

* Rot. A. Dudley, No 44.— Commiſſion of array, by biſhop Dudley, anno 40 pont. ſui anno 21 Edw. IV. 
regis, to ſerve under Richard duke of Glouceſter, brother and general of Edw. IV. againſt the Scots. 

In nova forma duci Glouceſtor. XJ aliis, ——Jbid, N 40 & 28.-—Spearman's Enq. p. 13. 


even 
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(ven from the depraved pens that worſhipped courts in bloody ages. The want 
of humanity, and every generous feeling of the heart, was expreſſed by the blow 
the ruthleſs. tyrant gave prince Edward his captive, whoſe only crime was his he— 
roic virtue. The king's courage and valour were not the effect of principle and 
virtue, but as the ſavage ragings of the lion. His laſciviouſneſe, perfidy, and con- 
tempt of public, obligations, were only to be reconciled by his total want of reli- 
gion“; yet we find under this character one of the molt, proſperous of men. 

On his demiſe, his eldeſt ſon Edward, then twelve years of age, was proclaimed 
is ſucceſſor, by the title of Edward V. but he was never, crowned ; his uncle 
Kichard duke of Glouceſter aſcending the throne on the 20th or 22d % day of June 
1483, and being crowned king of England on the 6th day of July following, in 
deprivation of the family, of his brothers Edward IV. and the duke of Clarence. 
The very means he uſed to give a countenance to his claim, was the fatal allegation 
Edward publiſhed to reconcile the execution of the duke of Clarence, that he had 
affirmed the king was not the iſſue of the dlike of Tork. Rapin's words on this occa- 
lion are, © Herein muſt be admired the blindneſs of men, and the juſtice of Heaven : 
« Edward'makes uſe of a falſe accuſation to put his brother to death, and thereby 
« created ſuſpicions, which were to ſerve thereafter to ruin his own children.“ 
Afterwards Edward V. and the duke of. York his brother, then nine years of age, 
were removed with ſuch art and ſecrecy, that their fate remains to this day uncer- 
tain. The duke of Clarence's children, being yet unpurged' of their father's at- 
tainder, were eſteemed incapable of inheritance, ſo that Richard held the diadem 
in a ſpecious ſecurity. | | 

After being a witneſs to ſuch revolutions, biſhop Dudley departed this life on 
the 29th of November 1483, and was interred in St Nicholas* chapel in Weſt— 
minſter Abbey, where his monument yet remains, with his effigies inlaid with 


braſs, and this epitaph round the margin: ic Jacet Gulielmus de Dudley, e 
familia Baronum de Dudley, Dunelm. Eptſcopus, obtit A. O. 1483. 
The ſhort time biſhop Dudley held this biſhopric, and the troubles which pre- 


vailed in the ſtate during that period, will in a great meaſure account for the want 
of public works within this province, and the barrenneſs of records in his time f. 


In 


Collier, vol. i. p. 684, gives an inſtance of his religious reverence, after the battle of Tewkſbury, when 
entering a church with his ſword drawn, where ſeveral of his foes had taken ſanctuary, he was met by 4 
prieſt bearing the elements, wha demanded pardon for the refugees, which, in regard to the ſacred exhibi 
tion, or to the ſanctity of the prieſt, he granted. 2 


T According to Sir Thomas More. 

Godwin. Newcourt's Rep. Lond. vol. i. p 8r. Fuller's Worthies, Staſſordſh. p. 42. Engl. Wor- 
thics, 763.— Antiq. of St Peter's, Weſt. 66, 56.——- Grey's notes, MS. 

A. D. 1476, 16 Ed. IV. De reftitutione temporalium Dune/m. Dudley, p. 35. 

—— 1478, 18 Ed. IV. Pro archiepiſcopo Eborum, W. Dudley, bpp pro relaxatio delapid. 60. — Rymer's 
Fœdera, vol. xii. 4 | 

17 Ed. IV. chap 1. An at concerning money. Provided that this act, for the diviſion and partition of 
- any forfeiture therein contained, ſhall not extend to or for any forfeiture ta be had or made within the 

überties or franchiſes of Wm bp. of Durham: And it is ordained by the ſame authority, that Wm bp. of 


Durham, and his ſucceſſors. biſhops of Durham, fhall have all ſuch partitions and forfeitures Which fal!“ 


happen within the ſaid liberties and franchiſes, in «as ample and large form as the king ſhould or ought to 
have in any other place by force of this act“ 1 | | 


17 Ed. 
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In 1482 he granted his licence to the prior of Durham to purchaſe in mort. 
main“. In 1483 he licenſed the rector of Houghton-le-Spring, to embattle and 
fortify the tower of his rectory-houſe +; and the ſame year granted a licence to 
Ralph lord Nevill, and dame Iſabell his wife, to found a chauntry in the church 
at Brauncepeth f. 

In conſequence of the charter granted to biſhop Booth hefore-mentioned, in 
folio 357, this prelate gave his licence, dated the 2 1ſt of March, in the firſt year of 
his conſecration, to William Omeryche, to make, grave, and print three dozen 
of truſſels and two dozen of ſtandards for pennies, and two dozen of truſſels 
and one dozen of ſtandards for halfpennies, within his caſtle of Durham ||. 


Mr 


. Ed. IV. chap. 2. An ad for the court of pipowwders.—*< Provided always, that this act, nor any thing 
compriſed in the ſame act, be hurtful or prejudicial to Wm now biſhop of Durham, or to his ſucceſſors 
within -the liberty and franchiſe of the b'prick of Durham.” 

22 Ed. IV. chap. 8. An act concerning rel. That all ſuch pains and forfeitures in and for the 
premiſſes within the b*prick of Durham, ſhall be to the bp. of Durham and his ſucceſſors,” 

22 Ed. IV. chap. 8. A&,— Merchandizes carried into or fetched from Scotland /hall be fir brought to Ber- 
ict. The jreemen of Berwick all have te farm the jiſhing there. * Provided always, that this act, nor 
any other act, made, or to be made in the ſaid parliament, do not extend or be prejudicial to Wm bp. of 
Durham, nor to his ſucceſſors, in or for any manner of thing pertaining or in any wiſe belonging to him.“ 

* Licentia P- (Roberto) pr. Dun. de terr. adquirend. — Dudley, Rot. A. No 0. 

©. Quod ip'i & ſucceſ. ſui ter. &c. ad valor. 20 librar. que de nob. non tenenturp. ſervic. militare ac- 
quirere, &c. ſtatuto de terry. & ten. ad manum mortuam non ponend. edito non obſtante dum tamen per 
inquiſiciones inde in forma debita capiendas & in cancellar. n'ra & ſucc. n'ror retornand. compertum 
ft quod id fieri pofſit abſq. damno vel, &c, n'ro & fſucc. n'ror, 10 Oct. 1482.” 

Inq. de ad quod damnum p. pr. Dunelm.—— Dudley, Rot. B. Ne 67. 

© Oct. meſ. & t'tiam p'tem unjus meſ. quinq, col. quindecim tofta & medietatem unius tofti tria crofta, 
viginti & quatuor burgagia & medietatem unius burgag. decem ten. 444 acras terre 1; acr. tres rod. & 
gimid. unius rod. prati 9 ſolidat. & noyem danariar, redd. cum p't in Cletlam p'va Heſſwell, Volveſton, 
Very, Billingham, Acley, Merton-Tinmouth, Hebarne, Baronia de Elvet jux. Durh. Burgo de Elvet jux. 
Durh. vet't Burgo Dun. vico S. Egidij jux. Dun. Burgo Dun. & Ballio auſtrali Dun. 

Mortizacio div ſar. terrar. & ten. p. pr. Dun. acquiſit. p. licentiam.“ Rot. B. Ne 77. Randal's MSS, 

+ Lic. J. Kelyng, cl. r'coris de Houghton de quad. turre infra r'coriam ibid. batelland. 6 Oct. 1483. 
Not. Dudley, A. No 87.—8ee Houghton-le-Spring in vol. ii. 

+ Rot. A. Dudley, N? 94. 20 Sept. 1483. Commiſion of enquiry after aurec of the ſca. ! Hugon 
Smell & Johanni Gogdyer legum doctoribus & aliis, ad inquirend. ,de navifract. & reſtituend. bona navis 
+1xta Hartinpole verſus Thomam Lumley dominum de Lumley, & alios qui navem & bona fregerunt, &c.” 
tot. A. Dudley, 17 Ed. IV. 1477. : 2715 

Similis commiſſio Geo. Lumley militi & aliis pro navifract. apud Newburne Rawe juxta Hartinpole. 
Ibid. No 51. 14 May, anno 5 ejuſdem epilc. Spearman's Enq. p. 22. 

Dudley, Rot. A. N“ 10. Cloſe Rolls at Durham, 21ſt March, 1477. In a fimilar form to the licence 
of Bp. Booth, before given in the notes; ſave that it was ſealed by the hands of John Kelyng clerk, chaun- 
chor; and is printed at length in the appendix to Noble's differtation on the Durham mint. 

Phe See vacant. 

Conſtables of the caſtle,.— Hen. Preſton and Hen. Radclyffe, Eſqrs. 
Seneſcals,—Ra. d'nus de Neville. 
— Will. Dudley, dean of Windſor, 
Elected 26th Sept. 1476. | | 
Did his homage, and had temporalties reſtored 14th Oct. 1476— 
Rot. A. Dudley, NY z. | 
Died Nov. 1483. 
Oc. Bp. 1ſt Oct. 1483, in rotulis. dot B. Dudley, Ne 72. 


Oc. the laſt time 8th Nav. a'o pont. 80 


Officers of the See in the time of Biſhop Dudley. 


High ſheriffs, - Rob. Tempeſt, Eſq; ap. zoth Nov. 1476.—He was 
alſo appointed eſcheator at the ſame time. Rot, A. Dudley, 
Ne 41. | SS 

Oc. again 15th Sep. a'o 1477. | | Sheriff 
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Mr Noble proceeds to give four ſpecimens of the coin“. © N 1. has upon the 
ce head fide EDWARD DI GRA REX ANGLIE ; and on the ſides of the king's 
e“ buſt is the letter D and a croſs, the former is meant for the initial of the bi- 
« ſhop's ſurname ; the reverſe reads, CIVITAS DONOLI.—N? 2. is a coin of 
« his, which has loſt the legends on both ſides ; but upon the obverſe there are 
tc the two firſt letters of his ſurname (D. V.) by the ſides of the king's buſt ; on 
« the reverſe, the letter D, for Dunelmen/is, appears on the bars of the croſs. Mr 
« Snelling mentions a penny of Durham in this reign, which has the letters D and 
« V by the ſides of the buſt, but does not appropriate it to this or any other pre- 
late. Ns 3. has this epigraphe on the firſt fide, EDWARD DI GRA REX 
« ANGL.; the legend on the reverſe is CIVITAS DUNEL.......; in the center 
« of the bars is the letter D, which we are to ſuppoſe the initial of this prelate's 
« ſurname. The roſe, which is the mint-mark of ſome of the coins of biſhop 
« Booth, is no objection to our pronouncing it a penny of this prelate's, as it 1s 
ce well known that the roſe, as a mint-mark, is uſed often upon both the regal and 
ce prelatical coins ſtruck in this reign,—N? 4. has loſt ſome part of the e igraphe 
« upon the obverſe; what remains is EDWARDT ........... ANG. ; there is a 
« croſs on each fide of the king's buſt, to ſhew that it is prelatical ; the reverſe 
« reads, CIVITAS DERHAM. Both this and Ne 1. have à coronet for the 
« mint-mark, - but appear only upon the obverſe.” 85 


On the promotion of Richard Bell to the See of Carliſle, in 1478, Robert 


** 


Ebcheſter, D. D. was elected prior, and died in 1484. 
In the month of January ſucceeding the death of biſhop Dudl ey, 


0 5 92 J O HN 58 H E R WO O D, 8. T. P. 
was appointed biſhop of Durham. He was brought up at Univerſity-College, 


Oxford, where he acquired the reputation of a very learned man, He was in 


Sheriff only at Mich. 1477. The offices of ſheriff and eſcheator were continued in two 
| diſtinct, perſons from that time by himſelf and ſucceſſors. Rot. A. NY 52. f 
Ra. Bowes, Fig: ap. 4th Oct. 1482. He continued ſheriff 20 years. He married to his 
IT - firſt wife a daughter of lord Scroop, and to his ſecond a widow, niece to bp. Huothb, 
Eſcheators,—W m Lambton, efq; Mich. 1477; oc. 2oth Apr. 1478. Rot. A. Ne 76. 
Tho. Popeley, (biſhop's ſervant) ap. zoth Sept, 1480; oc. 24th Sept, 1482. 
John Eſh, eſq; oc. 28th Oct. 1482 ; again iſt Apr. 1483, and 3d Nov. 1483. f 
Temporal Chancellors, — John Kelyng, cl. ap. 18th Nov. 1476, during pleaſure. Rot. A. Ne 3, Oc. 
224d Mar. 1478. He was alſo receiver-general, and keeper of the great ſeal, by the 
ſame letters patent, dat. Dun. 18th Nov. 1478. Rot. A. Ne 3, p'ip'um e'pu, 
John Semer, cl. oc. cane. 17th May 1479, and z5th June 1479, forte canc. p. te'pore, . 
Joh. Kelyng, again, zcth Aug. 1479 3 again 20th Nov- 148 3.— Will'us Dei gra. &c. dat. &c. 
p- man. Joh. Kelyng, cl. canc. n'ri xx? Nov. 1483.—{ N.B. This is the laſt act of þ'p 
e Dudley, which appears upon the chancery rolls.] | | 
Conſtables of the caſtle, Henry Preſton and Hen. Radcliff, e1qs; Hen. Radelyff, eſq; conſanguineus 
e'pi ; ap. for life 20th June 1481. | 5 
Seneſcals, — Ra. d*nus de Nevill. Fi 
Tho. Midilton and Roulland Ludworth legiſp'iti ſervientes e'pi ap. jointly for life 4th 
Mar. 1482. Rot. A. NY 78. | . 
Mtorney- general, = Rouland Ludworth, ap. during pleaſure, rath Dec. 1478.— ap. for life 4th Oc. 
1480. Randal's MES. | | 


* See plate of coinage, letters H. H. H. H. Ne I 2, 3, 4. 
Lee great 
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great eſteem with Edward IV. and was fo eminent a lawyer, that he was advocate 
for that monarch at the See of Rome, in all matters agitated there pertaining to 
the crown *. He was, as Leland ſays, Capud Balæum) a learned man; and, from 
ſimilitude of ſtudies, an intimate acquaintance of Roch the Carthuſian monk, 
both of them courting the muſes, and being good poets +, Whilſt he was in Italy 
on ſtate affairs, he collected many choice books, and brought home ſeveral valuable 
copies of Greek authors, in which language he was a proficient f. He was chan- 
cellor of Exeter, and on the 14th of July 1465 was admitted archdeacon of Rich- 
mond in York cathedral. Forgetful of the favours conferred on him by his ſove- 
reign Edward IV, he forſook the intereſts of that family, and with a time-ſerving 
ſpirit attached himſelf. to the prevailing party. He aſſiſted at the coronation of 
Richard III, walking in the proceſſion on one hand of the uſurper, and the biſhop 
of Bath on the other F ; the archbiſhop of Canterbury, with the reſt of the biſhops 
and abbots, mitred and in rich copes, each carrying a cenſer, in great ſolemnity 

receding him, and aſſiſting at his coronation. In Rymer's Feedera|| are ſeveral 
ſetter of Richard III. to the See of Rome and the college of cardinals, in behalf 
of our prelate, wherein he requeſts them to abate ſome part of the dues payable by 
him at that time to the pope and college, in conſideration that almoſt all the towns, 
poſſeſſions, and caſtles of his biſhopric, were ſituated in that part of England which 
lay contiguous to Scotland, and were in uſe to be ſupported and defended by the 
biſhop of Durham. This he obſerves could not be done without a vaſt expence, 
as might be eaſily conceived from the biſhop's being obliged to keep a hundred 
mercenary ſoldiers in one of his caſtles, even in time of peace. What then is 
to be thought,“ adds he, of the whole number of his,caſtles and other places, 
eſpecially in the time of the preſent moſt grievous war, that we are carrying on 
with the moſt fierce and hardy nation of the Scots ?? He obſerves further, that 
the caſtles and towns belonging to the church at Durham, were in fo ruinous a 
ſtate, partly through the negligence of preceding biſhops, and partly by the devaſ- 
tations committed by the Scots, that the revenues of feveral years would not be 
ſufficient to reſtore them. Such repreſentations were in many inſtances deviations 
from truth. It was not till within ſixteen days of the battle of Boſworth-field, viz. 
the 6th day of Auguſt 1485, that the biſhop received reſtitution of the temporal- 
ties; but no caule is aſſigned for the delay **. | 7 5 


In 
* Godwin. 
+ See Leland de Seriptorib. Britan. c. 239. Idem.— vol. iii. p. 41, he wrote a poem in praiſe of England. 
r Leland. 9 Antiq. Ecclef, Brit. p. 262.— Godwin, p. 526, —Hollingſhead, p. 733, 734. 


A. D. 1484, 1 Rich. III. eccleſiz Dunelm. litera ad papam pro Johan. Sherwood, epiſ. Dunelm. p. 274. 
Litera ad papam pro d' o. p. 216. TY : _ 
Litera ad cardinalis pro d'o, &c. p. 217, 222, 224. 
Pro epiſcopo Dunelmenſi pro ſterling's fabricandis, p. 252. 
148 5, 3 Rich. III. De reſtitutione temporalium Dunolmen. p. 272. 2 
1435, —— Pro I. Sherwood ep. Dunelm. de pardonatione. Ibid, —RKRymer's Fœdera, vol. xn. 


** Johannes Sherwood conſecratus fuit epiſcopus Dunelm. A. D. 1483 & erat epiſcopus xi. annis, & 
odiit A. D. 1494.—W. de Chambre. Wharton's Angl. Sac. p. 778. 


Johannes Sherwood collegii univerſitatis Oxon. alumnus (quem ob amæniorum literarum ſtudium 2 
prædicat. 
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In the ſeveral truces, and other negociations with the ſtates of Scotland, the 
biſhop is not named in any commiſſion of this king. The troubles which ſubſiſted 
between the two kingdoms were confined to the borders ; and the armed powers of 
this province, mentioned in the king's letters before noticed, were no other than 
the ordinary garriſon for Norham and other places of ſtrength, 5 

The diadem, waded to in blood, was ſoon wreſted from the wretch, whoſe am- 
bition had been gratified at the expence of every nerve of which humanity is 
framed. Henry earl of Richmond, of the Lancaſtrian line, by a contract of mar- 
riage with Elizabeth the eldeſt daughter of Edward IV, mounted the throne, un- 
der a plauſible countenance of conciliating the diſſentions ot the two houſes, by 
uniting their claims: And ſo rejoiced were the people on their releaſe from a ty- 
rant, whom hiſtorians could not ſufficiently condemn to poſterity, and fo happily 
were they flattered with the idea of terminating the diſſentions which ſo long had 
divided and diſtracted the ſtate, that, without examining Henry's title, he was re- 
ceived with univerſal acclamations, and in the year 1485 raiſed to the throne, by 
the title of Henry the Seventh. 

The biſhop is not named in any commiſſion in this king's reign ; and indeed it 
is probable, in the rebellion of Lambert Simnel, aided by John de la Pole earl of 
Lincoln, in the year 1487, that many of the people of the palatinate and more 
northern counties, who retained their old affection for the Warwicks, were en- 
gaged in the inſurrection, and not without the countenance of our prelate. Hen- 
ry VII. made a progreſs perſonally through the northern parts, and carried on a 
ſevere inquiſition againſt thoſe concerned in that rebellion. In the biſhop's re- 
cords, Rot. A. Ne 19, by virtue of the royal mandate to him directed, a com- 
miſſion is iſſued to enquire de inſurrectionibus infra regiam libertatem Dunelm, The 
biſhop of Durham was aſſuredly a perſon in whom the king put no immediate con- 
fidence ; for whilſt he was in the north for the purpoſes aforeſaid *, he ſent from 
Newcaſtle, (at which place he had arrived about the middle of Augult +), into 
Scotland, Richard Fox biſhop of Exeter, (afterwards tranſlated to Durham), and 
Sir Richard Edgecombe comptroller of the houſehold, to treat with the Scottiſh 
king about finally compoſing all diſputes between the kingdom. 

In 1488 the king was aſſiduous in levying the ſupplies granted by parliament, 


and all the counties, except Yorkſhire and the biſhopric of Durham, readily ſub- 
mitted to the tax; but in thoſe parts, where the friends of the houſe of York yet 


remained very numerous, it was not collected with the ſame eaſe. Some factious 
perſons ſtirring up the people, the collectors met with ſo much oppoſition, that 
they applied A aid to Henry Percy earl of Northumberland, then chief in 
power in the northern parts, who immediately gave notice at court, and demand. 


ed inſtructions : The king's reply was, that he would not remit any part of what 


predicat. cent. xii. c. 61, & exemplaria Grzca ex Italia in Angliam advexiſſe memorat.) Archidiaconus 
Richmundanus admiſſus eſt 146;, 14th Julii. Epifcopus Dunclmenſis ab archiepiſcopo Ebor, confirmatns 
1485, toth Aug. Bona ejuſdem defunct ſequeſtrantur 149 3» 4th Feb. Huic ſuffraganeus erat Thomas 
Radcliffus epiſcopus Dromorenſis in Hibernia; qui obiit paulo ante annum 1439. Ex regiſtris eccleſiæ 
Ebor. & archiepiſcopi Rotherham, & libro Dunelmenſi Domitian, A. 7. „ 
* Ry m. Tod. vol, xii. p. 133, ; T Stowe, p. 472. | 
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his parliament had granted, both on account of his preſſing neceſſities, and alſo 
to prevent other counties petitioning for a like relaxation. Upon this anſwer, the 
earl of Northumberland aſſembled the principal men of this province and the ad- 
jacent parts, and in imperious terms demanded immediate compliance. The de. 
termined phraſe in which the earl addreſſed the people, ſerved only to enflame the 
ſecret ſentiments of their minds, which were already adverſe to the king's inte- 
reſts; and in their wrath they conceived, that the earl had encouraged the king to 
this rigour. A mob inſtantly aroſe, and beſet the earl's houſe of Cocklodge, near 
Thirſk, whither he had retired, and flew him with ſeveral of his attendants. An 
enflamed populace ſeldom ſtop at one act of outrage ; their numbers increaſed, 
their purpoſes were enlarged to more extenſive views,. and, ſetting Sir John Egre- 
mont at their head, they threatened to march to the capital, and demand redreſs 
ſword in hand. The inſurrection wore ſo ſerious a countenance, that the king 
diſpatched the earl of Surry with ſuch forces as were ready, whillt he prepared to 
follow and ſupport him at the head of a powerful army; but by the earl's alacrity 
the rebels were ſoon diſperſed. The king, however, purſued his journey to York, 
where he cauſed ſome of the chiefs to be executed ; and leaving the earl lord pre- 
{ident of the north, and Sir Richard Tunſtal his commiſſioner to levy the tax with. 
out remittance, he returned to London *. . 

It is not certain whether the biſhop was reſident in his See at the time of the 
commotions occaſioned by Perkin Warbeck ; but it is rather to be preſumed, he 
went over to the continent, on the ſame errand with ſeveral others, to viſit the 
ducheſs of Burgundy, and aſſiſt in council for the cauſe of the houſe of York; for 
he died at Rome in the month of January, 1493; no reaſon being aſſigned by 
hiſtorians for his journey thither; and immediately on his death being known in 
England, his effects were ſequeſtered by the crown f. 

There is no public work in this province attributed to our prelate, and few re- 
cords of his time remain 1. He was interred in the church of the Engliſh college 
at Rome, with the following epitaph on his tomb : 

Hit jacet K. pater Johannes Shirwode, epiſcopus Ounelm. ferentflimt 
— Angliae orator, qui obvitt 12 Jan, 1493, Cujus anima in pace qut- 
LiELAT, | | 


* Rapin. + Od. aate 4th Feb. 1492. Le Neves faſt. p. 347. 


7 He appointed a ſurveyor-generat, by commiſſion dated the 2oth Feb. 1491. In conſideratione fide- 
litatis & gratuit. conſilii & ſervitii que dilectus ferviens noſter & capellauus Robertus Chambers nup. the- 
faur. & hoſtilii n'ri, &c. conſtituimus, &c. ſup'viſorem o'ium domorum caſtroru. mineraru. molendinoru. 
boſcoru. terraru. & tenementorn. n'ror. &c. infra e*patu. n'ru. Dun. qua. Norhamſhire & Bedlingtonſhire, 
&Cc. ac recipiend. p. feodo ſuo vigiati marcas ſibi annuatim folvend. &c. Rot. B. Sherwood, Ny 30.— 
Randal's MSS. | | 


He alfo appoiated Geo. Percy ſeneſcal of Bedlington and Bedlingtonſhire, Ib. NY 3r. 
He iſſued a commiſſion to array the fighting men of his province, in the 6 Hen. VII. Rot. B. NY 21. 
He leafed out the mintage of Durham. Rot. B. Ne 57, 58. Spearman's Enq. p. 13, 14. 


Commiſſio pacis. Juſtices, the earl of Weſtmorland and his ſon; Ralph Booth, clerk, chancellor; Sir 
John Chyney, Sir Guy Fairfax, John Vavaſour, ſerieants at law; Sir Wm Eures, Sir Wm Hilton, Sir Edw. 
ickering, Sir Roger Conyers, Rich. Danby, Tho. Metcalf, Win Claxton, R. Baynbrig, Rob. Tempeſt, and 
John Raket. Dat. 10th July, 2% “%. —- Rudd's MSS. | A 
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As to this biſhop's mintage, Mr Noble ſays, “In the ſecond year of this pre- 


late's conſecration, he preſented a petition to the king, praying his “ command 
to the treaſurer and barons of the exchequer, to give him three new ſtandards 


and nine truſſels, for an equal quantity of broken ones of both ſorts, which 


they had received. From hence we learn, that the prelates of Durham had now 
loſt the privilege granted them by Edw. IV. of making their own puncheons 
or dies for coining their own money, and were obliged to receive them from 
the treaſurer and barons of the exchequer, as was no doubt the cuſtom before 
the reign of Rich. III. As no halfpennies are here mentioned, it is probable 
the coining of them was now diſuſed, and probably never again revived.” =-—— 


He gives a + ſpecimen of one of biſhop Sherwood's pennies, and ſays, “ This is 


10 
« 
40 
le 
4e 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


a very curious and valuable penny; the epigraphe upon the obverſe is RICAR- 
DUS REX ANGLIE ; upon the King's breaſt is a croſs, to denote that it is a 
prelatical coin; upon this ſide is the boar's head for the mint-mark, which was 
the uſual cognizance of this king, and is the molt common mint-mark of any 
upon the regal money of this reign ; the legend upon the reverſe is CIVITAS 
DVNOLM. Betore we appropriate the money coined at Durham in the reign 
of Hen. VII. to its particular prelates, it will be proper to take a ſhort view of 
the Durham coinage, and to lay down ſome particular rules to go by, in diſ— 
tinguiſhing the epiſcopal money of this palatinate at this period. We have 
no money of this king's firſt coinage, which repreſents him with a full face, 
either of the Durham, or any other mint ; but many of that city are to be 
found of his ſecond coinage. It mult here be obſerved, that the money under- 
went a great alteration with reſpect to the type in this reign; the pennies 
have always the ſovereigns crowned, ſeated in a chair, with the ſcepter in one 
hand, and the orb in the other, with the king's name and title in the le- 
gend: This type Mr Snelling ſuppoſed was borrowed from the ſovereign, of 
gold, as probably it was. Upon the reverſe appear the arms of France and 
England quarterly ; and thoſe coined at Durham are almoſt conſtantly with 
the initial of the ſur or chriſtian name of the biſhop in whoſe mints they were 
ſtruck, on one fide of the ſhield ; with a D for the initial of Durham on the 
other : By attending to the former, we ſhall be certain to know to which of 
the prelates they belong. One of theſe pennies has the initial of both the 
chriſtian and ſurname of the biſhop, and moſt of them have either a mitre or a 
croſier on ſome part of them, {till further to denote that they are epiſcopal 
money ; yet neither Mr Leake nor Mr Snelling appropriate any of theſe coins 
to any of the biſhops. The firſt gentleman, notwithſtanding the proofs above 
given of theſe letters anſwering to theſe biſhops names, ſays, that they muſt be 
tor the minter, as they do not anſwer to any biſhop of this See. It is well 


* R. R. — Rex theſaurario & baronibus ſuis de ſcaccario ſalutem. Mandamus vobis quod receptis de ve- - 
r2r21bili patre Johanne epiſcopo Dunolmenſi tribus ſtandardis & novem truſſellis ruptis, pro moneta ſtir- 


agorum in libertate ſua regali Dunolnicuſi fabricanda nnper factis, tria ſtandarda & novem truſſellos de 
nov fieri & præfato epiſcopo liberari faciatis. Teſte rege apud Weſtmonaſterium, &c, — Ry mer's Tœde- 
ra, vol. Xii, p. 25 2. 


+ Sce plate of coinage, letter J. 


* known 
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„known we have no mint-maſter's name upon our money ſince the reign 
& of Edw. I. nor was it ever placed in this manner; add to which, we have con. 
* ſtantly a D for one of the letters, for Dunelmenſis, except in a fingle inſtance 
„ which has both the initials of the biſhops names. Mr Leake is therefore mil. 
* taken in ſaying, that they do not anſwer to any biſhop of this See. Theſe let. 
<< ters have nothing to do with the minter, but are either for the chriſtian or ſur. 
name of the biſhop, and the name of the place of coinage. This is further 
« confirmed, by our having letters placed, as thele are, upon the archiepiſcopal 
«© money of Canterbury and Vork; but as there were more biſhops of this See, 
« during the reigns of Hen. VII. and Hen. VIII. than of the two former, there is 
« a greater variety of theſe letters upon the money of Durham, particularly ag 
„ ſome of the biſhops put the initial of their chriſtian, and others their ſur. 
„ name; one of biſhop Sherwood's has the initial of both names, and ſome of 
„the biſhops have the firſt letter of their chriſtian name on ſome of their money, 
<< and that of their ſurname upon others: But what has moſt confounded our 
% antiquarians, probably is, that ſometimes the initial of the chriſtian name 
< of one biſhop anſwers to the ſurname of another; and ſo on the contrary, 
ce the initial of the ſurname of one anſwers to another's chriſtian name; in one 
* inſtance, two of the biſhops have the ſame chriſtian name, and in another we 
$© have two biſhops whoſe ſurnames begin with the ſame letter. We. cannot 
* however ſuppoſe, but theſe prelates had ſome particular rule of placing theſe 
c letters, to diſtinguiſh their own money from that of the preceding biſhop ; and 
this is the fact, for by purſuing the following very ſimple mode, we ſhall be ſure 
« to diſcover by what prelate the piece was coined, which is this, —when the ini. 
6 tial of the prelate's name is the firſt letter, ſuch initial reſpects the biſhop's 
<< Chriſtian name, and conſequently when it is ſet after the D it will be for the 
e biſhop's ſurname ;z and this is a general rule. By an indenture dated the 2oth 
of September 1490, this prelate appointed George Stryall, of Durham, gold- 
*« ſmith, to work his mint in that city, from the feaſt of St Michael then next for 
three years, paying four marks yearly to the warden of the Tower of London*, 
and he with ſeveral others became bound to the biſhop in 300. that what mo- 
* ney he coined ſhould be of the ſame alloy, aflay, and weight, as that coined in 
* the Tower of London + : However, none of this coinage, or indeed any of his 
„ money {truck in this reign, have reached our time. Mr Snelling ſays, that he 
never ſaw a penny of Hen. VII. before his 18th year, which was ſeveral years 
after the death of this biſhop.” | _ 


*. The four marks paid to the warden of the Tower was probably a duty for the ſtamps, which all the 
charter mints were obliged to pay.—Sce Pegge's © Ellay on the Origin of the Metropolitical and other ſub- 
.<:dinate Mints, p. 89, 90, 91. | 
+ From the cloſe rolls in the chancery at Durham, 5 Hen. VII. A. D. 1490. Rot. A. Ne 57, _ 
This ind. made at Dureſme the xxth daye of September, the yere of the reigne of kyng Hemy the viith, 
the vth, betwix the ryght rev/end Fathere in God John buſshopp of Dureſme of the one partye and Georg 
Strayll of Dureſme goleſmyth on the tother partye berith witneſle that the foreſaid rev'end fathere hath o- 
deynd and deputed the ſaid George to occupye his mynte of Dureſme with the coyne of penys onely from 
tut keſte of Seynt Michell the archangell next comyng to the end and terme of 1y yeres then next * 
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The See of Durham continued vacant until the month of Decemb. A. D. 1494, 
during which period the king filled up all the great offices pro tempore. On the 
14th of April, 1493, he appointed guardians of the temporalties * ; on the 5th 
of May, a chancellor and keeper of the great ſeal ; a high-ſherift and eſcheator on 
the 6th of May; and the ſame day he nominated Robt Chamber, clerk, ſurveyor— 
general, and Richard Cholmeley, eſq; receiver-general. On the 7th day of De- 


cember, 1494, 
KkIGHARD: FUL 


was tranſlated by the king from the See of Bath and Wells to the biſhopric of 
Durham; and had the temporalties reſtored the next day. He was the ton of 
Thomas Fox, a perſon of inferior circumſtances, and was born at Ropeſly, near 


yng and fully complete, the ſaid George diſchargyng the ſaid rev'end fathere of iiij marcs yerley to be payd 
at Efter and Michelmaſſe to the warden of the Towre of London for the tyme beying be even porcyons, it 
the ſaid cunage ſo long contenewe, In the whilk mynte the ſaid George ſhall wirk gode and lawtull filver of 
the ſame alaye aſſaye and weght after the maner and cuſtome of the mynte in the Towre at London, and 
alſo the ſaid George ſhall ſave the foreſaid rev'end fathere harmleſſe agayns the kyng and all othre, as well 
for the ſilvere wrought in the ſame mynte, as for filver lefte theyre to be coigned, and to all theſe cov'netys 
nboveſaid to be well and trewly p'formed and keped on the partye of the forſaid George, the ſame George 
and Richerd Fetherſtanehalgh of Burnhall, Thom's Lincolne of Derlyngton, X'pofer Warrener of Durh'm, 
and Willyam Randſon of Durh'm, byndes them and ev'ry of them be hymſelf in the hole in cc /. of lawful 
Inglyſeh money to be payde to the ſaid rev'end fath'e or to his aſſignes at the feſte of Seynt Martyn in win- 
ter next comyng be thies p'ſentys. In wi'neſſe hereof to the one partye of theis indenturez remanyng with 
the forſaid rev'end fathre the ſaid George, Richerd, Thomas, X*pofer, and Willyam, hat put to their ſcalys; 
and to the othre partye of the ſame remayning with the forſaid George the ſaid reverende fathre hath put tv 
his ſeall the day yeare and place aboveſaid. 
There is a bond for performance of this leaſe on the rolls, Ne 58. 
85 The Sce vacant. 
Temporal Chancellor, — John Kelyng, el. oc. 13th Dec. 1433; again 14th Apr. 1485. 
Scueſcal,—Tho. Middylton, oc. gth Feb. 1483; (Copyh. B. marked G, p. 1.) laſt time zcth Feb. 
1483.— The Copyh. B. marked G, begins with the vacancy of the Sec, p. m'tem 
Dudley, and contains 179 pages. 
John Shirwode, S. T. P. elected Jan. 1484 ; temporalties reſtored 6th Aug. 1485; ob. 12th Jan. 1493. 


Officers of the See in the time of Biſhop Sheravood. 
High Sheriff, — Ra. Bowes, knut. Radulph. Bowes mil. habuit literas p'donaco'is p. eſcape, &c. p. 
fep'ales patentes.— Grey's Notes. 
Eſcheators, — Tho. Fenton. | 
| Rog. Lumley, eſq; ſerviens n'r. ap. tt June 1490, or 91.—Rot. B. Sherw. Ne 4. 
Temporal chancellors,—Joh. * Sn cl. oc. 12th Jan. 1490, the laſt time — Rot. A. Sherw. Ns 60. 
Mr Alex. Lye, or Lyghe, cl. oc. canc. 12th Jan. 1490. Ibid. Ne 63.—18th Sept. 1490. 
Ibid, Ne 65.— Preb. of Grindale, in York church, 14th Sept. 1471; and allo preb. of 
Hoveden, by ref. of Joh. Marſhall - Rector of St Bride's, in London, preſ. 26ti1 
Sept. 1471; he reſ. 1485. 
Mag. Ra. Bothe, cl. archid. Ebor. ac mag. hoſpitalis de kepyere.—Appointed chancellor 
and keeper of the great ſeal qua'diu nob. placuerit. Dat. p. manus p'prias epi. 
3 Sept. 1491. Rot. B. N“ 8.— Ra. Bothe, LL. D. archd. of York, admitted 4th 
| Feb. 1477. | | 
Conſtables of the caſtle, —Hen. Radcliffe, eſq; and Rich. Hanſerd, eſq; (conſanguineus et ſerviens e*pi) 
ap. jointly for their lives, 1oth Mar. 1490. Rot. B. 1489. 
Seneicals,—Ric. Danby, legiſp'itus, ap. for life; oc. 5th July 1484. Copyh. B. G, p. 5.—Surſum. 
reddidit. Pras patentes. | 
Ric. DEE and Percival Lambton, ſerviens e'pi, ap. jointly for life zoth Dec. 1490. Rot. 
| Ns 16, 
eee, Lambton, legiſp'itus, ap. during pleaſure, z0th Apr. 1491. Ran- 
8 . | 


* Teſte rege apud Cantaur. Rot. Fox, Ne g. 


Grantham, 
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Grantham, in Lincolnſhire, about the latter end of the reign of Hen. VI. Wag 
educated at Magdalen college, in Oxford, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf for hi 
genius and cloſe application; but the plague obliging him to retire from thence 
he removed to'Pembroke-hall, in Cambridge: Wren, biſhop of Ely, in his My 
count of the maſters of that college, expreſſes a doubt, whether he was ever 
a fellow there“. When he had ſtaid a competent time in Cambridge, he went 
for improvement to Paris, where he ſtudied divinity and the canon law ; and 
whilſt there, had the degree of doctor of laws conterred on him. In France he 
became acquainted with Morton, biſhop of Ely, who fled thither during the uſur. 
pation of Richard III. by whom, moſt probably, he was introduced to Henry earl 
of Richmond, who was then meditating a deſcent upon England, in order to Ge. 
throne the uſurper ; and, with the reſt of the Engliſh who were at Paris, he bound 
himſelf by oath to take part with the earl. Richmond accordingly received 
Dr Fox into ſecret familiarity; and having applied to Charles VIII. king of 
France, for aſſiſtance in his enterprize ; and being called away, before he could 
complete his negociation, he left the proſecution of this important matter to the 
doctor, whom he thought the fitteſt man to manage an affair of ſuch conſequence: 
Nor was he deceived in him; for he conducted himſelf with ſuch aſſiduity, atten- 
tion, and prudence, that he ſoon obtained men and money from the court of 
France, and was otherwiſe greatly inſtrumental in Henry's acquiſition of the 
throne of England +. After the earl had gained the battle of Boſworth, and in 
conſequence ſeized the crown, he appointed Dr Fox one of his privy counſellors ; 
about the ſame time collated him to the prebend of Biſhopſton, in the church 


of Sarum ; and in the year 1486, to that of South Grantham, in the ſame church: 


In the ſame year, or beginning of 1487, he was promoted to the biſhopric 
of Exeter, and appointed keeper of the privy ſeal ; which dignities he held at the 
time he was the king's commiſſioner in Scotland before-mentioned. He was alſo 
made principal ſecretary of ſtate, and maſter of St Croſs hoſpital, near Wincheſter; 
and was tranſlated to the See of Bath and Wells in the year 1491, and from 
[thence to Durham in 1494. Was appointed by the See of Rome legate in Scot- 
land. He ſtood ſponſor for Henry VIII. and was at that time maſter of Pembroke- 
Hall. 
The ſtate of Scotland had undergone a new revolution, by the murder of 
James III. on whoſe death his fon was proctaimed his ſucceſſor, and crowned by 


the title of James the Fourth; with whom ſeveral negociations were carried on 


tor repeated truces, which kept the borders free from open invaſion; though from 


the inteitine troubles of Scotland, frequent ſkirmiſhes, with various ſucceſs, hap- 
pened on the marches. 


It is a queſtion whether he was ever fellow of the college; for in the letter which the fellows ſent to 
La bourne upon bis election, they tell him, there was not a man in England, bred in the college, betides him- 
r, that was worthy of that place.---—Wren's Maſters of Pembroke Hall. —Lel. Col. vol. v. p. 389. 

+ Richardi13 Fox ſocius, legum Dr Parifiis, dum res regis Henrici ſeptimi in Galliis ageret, quem rex 
ſummo favore complexus eſt, quia illius ſolummodo gratia Carolvs.octavus, Gzllorum rex, illum ad huc 
comitem Richmondiæ idque exulantem ad regnum contra Richardum tyrannum repetendum auxiliaribus 
copijs relevabat. Hine ſub eodem rege fuit cuſtos privati ſigilli, ſecretarius, et a ſanctioribus concilits legatus 
in Scotiam.— EKEAETOZ Cantabrigenſis.—Lel. Col. vol. v. p. 304. W. du Chamb.— Ang. Sac. p. 779 


In 
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In the year 1494, biſhop Fox, with four others, were commiſſioned to meet 
the delegates of the Scottiſh king at Coldſtream or ſome other convenient place, to 
conclude a laſting peace, or obtain a continuance of the truce, and to ſettle the 
mutual damages occaſioned by violations of the former articles. It does not ap- 
pear that this negociation was effectual; for in the opening of the year 1495, the 
king, apprehenſive of an invaſion in ſupport of the pretenſions of the impoſtor 
Warbeck, gave commiſſion to Thomas earl of Surry t, vice-warden of the Welt 
and middle marches under Henry duke of York, the king's infant fon, to array 
and lead forth all the fighting men between Tweed and Trent. The like commit— 
ſion was granted to biſhop Fox, then lord privy ſeal, for Northumberland, Dur- 
ham, Tyndale, and Redeſdale, with the diſtricts adjacent J. Some ſhort time 
afterwards, the duke of York was conſtituted warden-general of all the marches, 
and on acccount of his youth had aſſigned under him vice-wardens, of whom 
the biſhop of Durham was one. The king of England, in order to ſecure as 
much as poſſible the affections and intereſts of the Scottiſh court, in this year 
commiſſioned the biſhop of Durham, William earl of Carliſle, Thomas earl of 
Surry, Ralph Neville, lord Neville, Sir Thomas Dacre of Dacre, and Sir William 
Tyler; and the commiſſion was renewed to the ſame perſons on the 2d of Septem- 
ber in the following year, to negociate a marriage between Margaret his daugh- 
ter and the king of Scotland ||: But the influence of foreign courts prevailed, 
and the adventurer was graciouſly received in Scotland; a numerous army was 
raiſed, which the king commanded in perſon ; and with a few foreign troops, 
that Warbeck brought with him, they entered Northumberland. The king 
of Scotland ſoon diſcovered that the attempt would prove fruitleſs, as not one 
Engliſhman of conſequence joined the army, and they did not receive the leaſt 
hopes of ſupport from any quarter. This induced the Scots to quit the thoughts 
of advancing into the country; the army was thrown into diviſions for the ſake of 
pillaging; and after collecting a vaſt booty, they retired, on receiving intelligence 
that the Englith army was approaching. 

Parliament, in the following year, granted the king a ſupply of 120,ccol. to 
ſupport the Scottiſh war; a much larger ſum than had ever been granted on a like 
occation. A tax ſo grievous cauſed much murmuring, and in Cornwall an inſur— 
rection was the conlequence. The king of Scotland took advantage of thoſe 
troubles to enter the borders; with one diviſion of his army he laid fiege to Nor- 
ham, whilſt the other laid waſte and ravaged the country. The king in perſon 
conducted the ſiege, but found a reſiſtance he did not expect; for the biſhop cf 
Durham had not only garriſoned the fortreis with choſen troops, under experi— 
enced leaders, but alſo had thrown into it great {tore of provition and ſupplies, 
and put all the works into complete repair. On hearing that this caſtle was cloſely 
deſteged, and the attacks carried on with great vigour, the biſhop reſorted thither 


FJ 


Iymer, vol. xii. p. 554, £55. T Ibid. p. 68. 1 Ibid, p. £69. 

In each of thoſe commiſſions, any two had a power to ad, whereof the biſhop of Durham was to be 
one; and a ſecret commiſſion was alſo given to the bithop, fngly, of the fame date v ith the latter. But 
tie all proved abortive. | 
Ef 


with 
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with a reinforcement for the garriſon ; and having gained entrance for himſelf and 
party, he conducted the defence in ſo judicious a manner, that each aſſault was re. 
fiſted, and the Scottiſh army foiled in every attack; but the outworks of the caſtle 
fuffered much damage *. The biſhop had alfo put into a poſture of defence every 
other ſtrong-hold in the country, where he ſecured the cattle and valuable effect 
of the inhabitants, ſo as to diſappoint the marauding parties of their expected booty. 
Theſe matters, together with the news of the king of England's ſucceſs againſt the 
Welſh inſurgents, and the earl of Surry's approach with the northern troops, in- 
duced the king of Scotland to raiſe the ſiege, and draw off his forces. The earl 
of Surry ſoon afterwards entered Scotland, but immediately a negociation for 
peace took place, and no blow of conſequence was ſtruck by the Engliſh ; for 
Henry was ſo intent on his project of a peace and alliance with Scotland, that, at 


the very inſtant his forces were entering Scotland, he gave a commiſſion to the bi- 


ſhop of Durham and others, to treat with the miniſters of that ſtate. Peter d*Ayala, 
a clergyman, envoy from the court of Spain, then in England, was employed by 
the king as a mediator. He was a perſon of acute penetration and excellent parts, 
had much ſkill in negociations of this nature, and was of great ſervice therein; 
for, by his conduct and addreſs, a truce was obtained for ſeven years, and the bi- 
fhop of Durham was nominated one of the conſervators. In 1499 ſome amend- 


ments were made in the articles of truce, and the biſhop of Durham was allo a 


conſervator, then named. This treaty was drawn up and figned by the plenipo- 
tentiaries of the two ſtates, in Stirling caſtle ; and eight days after, on the 2oth of 
July, at the ſame place, it was ratified by the king of Scotland. An accident which 
happened about this time was near deſtroying what had been effected with ſo much 
attention : In the intercourſe which immediately took place between the people of 
both nations, on the borders, ſome Scottiſh youths came upon a party of pleaſure 
to Norham ; the garriſon thought they were too ſpeculative, and paid too near at- 
tention to the works of the caſtle, conſidering the recent hoſtilities between the 
ſtates : The centinels, in a manner offenſive to the Scots, prevented their curioſity, 


and a fray began, in which ſome were ſlain. Complaint was immediately made to 


the Engliſh wardens, who not granting a ſatisfactory redreſs without delay, the 
king of Scotland ſent his herald to demand the ſame of the king, and, on refuſal, 
to denounce war. King Henry returned a gentle anſwer, expreſſive of his wil- 
lingneſs to grant the redreſs required, but at the ſame inſtant declaring his 1gno- 
rance of the matter. The biſhop of Durham wanted not genius to carry his maſ- 
ter's placid purpoſes to effect; and taking on himſelf the burthen of making the re- 
quired ſatisfaction, as the fortreſs was his where the offence was given, he exerted 
himſelf to put a ſtop to the miſchievous conſequences : He wrote letters to the 
king of Scotland in ſo perſuafive and conciliating a ſtile, that his mind was immedi- 
ately moved in his favour, and he wiſhed to have an interview with one who had 
ſuch power to charm his paſſions, and ſilence his wrath : In this the king had a 
more extenſive view; for by ſuch an interview, he hoped a plan might be promoted 
for the mutual benefit of both kingdoms. Wharton's expreſſions on this occaſion 


* Buchannan,— Hollingſh. P · 289. 
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are remarkably ſtrong : © Then king James revealed the ſecret of his boſom, his 
ardent wiſh that the princeſs Margaret might become his queen.” And, ſpeaking 
of the biſhop's negociation on this important occaſion, he ſays, © Aternz felicita- 
tis fundamenta genti notre poſuit.” As ſoon as the king of Scotland's deſire was 
made known to the biſhop, he obtained his ſovereign's permiſſion to viſit Scot- 
land, and met K. James at Melros-abbey, when a negociation for an alliance was en- 
tered into; but a diſpenſation from the pope being neceſſary, on account of the 
princeſs's age and conſanguinity of the parties, it was near two years before the 
treaty was concluded, the biſhop being previoully tranſlated to Wincheſter, 

William de Chambre tells us, this tranſlation was occaſioned by a controverſ 
which aroſe between the biſhop and the earl of Cumberland, touching their right 
to the town of Hartlepool ; but he is in an error as to the name of the earl, the 
diſpute being with the earl of Northumberland. The ferocious manners of the 
borderers were not yet corrected; from a habit of warfare they retained the ſavage 
diſpoſition which accuſtomed rapine and bloodſhed confirmed into a brutal ſtate of 
mind, a fierce and impetuous temper, which ſubmitted not to controul, and knew 
no other rule than arbitrary will. The influence of the church began to decline, 
the fetters of ſuperſtition were looſened, and the terrors of religious judgment re- 
taxed, ſo that the minds of men were haſtily returning back to the original fero- 
city, which was left to ſucceeding ages to expel, by learning and an intimate ac- 

uaintance with arts and ſciences, that have civilized what religion left unſubdued. 

As to the biſhop's public works in this See, other than as before noted, they 
were few. He made ſome alterations in the great hall of the caſtle : It is deſcribed 
as having two princely ſeats, one at each end; the lower ſeat he removed, and 
converted that ſpace into offices, making a gallery for muſicians above, where the 
ſhould perform during the time of ſerving up the courſes * : He added a ſpacious 
kitchen, with apartments for a ſteward, and all offices thereto appertaining, to the 
welt of the hall, at a conſiderable expence. In this hall he entertained the prin- 
ceſs Margaret and her retinue, as ſhe advanced into Scotland, on her eſpouſal with 
James IV, on the 23d of July, being the anniverſary of his inſtallation, when he 
cauſed to be ſerved up a high feaſt, called, by old writers, a double- dinner and 4 
double-ſupper : Perhaps two courſes are what is meant by the expreſſion. There 
were preſent all the nobility and people of diſtinction of the northern parts, as well 
{piritual as temporal. On this occaſion there were, in the train of officers belong - 
ing to the biſhop, ſome never before remarked in any record, viz. * Officers of 
armes and ſerjeants of armes .“ 

The biſhop had entered upon a noble deſign, to repair the great tower of the 
caſtle of Durham, which is capable of being made one of the moſt magnificent 
erections in the north of England: He began to conſtruct a hall therein, with a 


Out of a great vaſt hall in the caſtle there, he took as much away as made a fair buttery and a pantry 
even to ite pulpits or galleries on each fide of the hall, wherein the trumpeters or wind-mulic uſed to and 
to play while the meat was uſhered in: And on the wall which parted the ſaid buttery from the hall, was 
1 great pelican ſet up, to ſhew that it was done by him, becaule he gave the pclican to his arms, Bifho ) 
Neile afterwards took away. part of the ſaid hall at the other end. Woud's Athenz Oxon. vol. i. p. 665 . 


+ The Fiancc'ls of the Princeſs Marg. written by John Young, Somerſet, herald. 
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% the preſent to the future :** And he alſo fays, © that cardinal Morton and bi- 


ſion of Henry VIII. Fox's influence greatly declined at court, though he was in- 


juriſdiction of the prerogative court: The argument at length became ſo violent, 


vancement of literature and the benefit of poſterity, (great veneration in that age 


dea of erecting ſome religious and public work; and intimated to his friend the 
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kitchen and other apartments; but before he advanced far in the plan, he was 
tranſlated from the See. By the excellent taſte this prelate ſhewed in the ſew 
ſumptuous buildings he made, it is greatly to be lamented he did not carry his in- 
tention, reſpecting the above alterations, into full execution. The tower in its 
preſent ſtate is a moſt noble monument of antiquity, but under biſhop Fox's de. 
ſign would have become an excellent ornament of this ancient city. Godwin lays 
he walled in a large park for deer near Durham, but doth not give it a name ., 
In the years 1501 and 1502 he was chancellor'of the univerſity of Cambridge. 
Biſhop Fox continued to have great weight and influence in all public affairs 
during the whole reign of Henry VII. who appointed him one of his executors, 
and particularly recommended him to his ſon and ſucceſſor Henry VIII. Lord 
Bacon obſerves, that biſhop Fox was ““ a wiſe man, and one that could ſee through 


* ſhop Fox were vigilant men and ſecret, and ſuch as kept watch with the king 
&* almoſt upon all men elſe : They had both been verſed in his affairs before he came 
© to the crown, and were partakers of his adverſe fortune.” But upon the acceſ- 


ſtrumental in promoting the riſe of Wolſey, in oppoſition to the earl of Surry, 
In 1510, notwithſtanding his decline of power, he was ſent ambaſſador to France, 
in conjunction with the earl of Surry, and Ruthal then biſhop of Durham, when 
a treaty of alliance was concluded with Lewis XII. About that time, a ſharp diſ- 

ute aroſe between him and archbiſhop Warham, concerning the extent of the 


that an appeal was made to the pope ; but it being referred back to the king, in 
1513 he determined it amicably. In the ſummer of that year, he attended the 
king, in his expedition into France, with a large retinue, and was at the taking of 
'Terouenne : In a ſhort time afterwards, in conjunction with Thomas Gray, mar- 
quis of Dorſet, he concluded a new treaty with the emperor Maximilian againit 
France. In 1515, being no longer able to bear the repeated mortifications he 
received from cardinal Wolſey, to whoſe riſe he had greatly contributed, he with- 
drew, in deep chagrin, to his own dioceſe. 

Being highly diſpleaſed with the fellows of his own college of Pembroke-hall, 
particularly one Hudſon, and deſirous of effecting ſome great work to the ad- 


being paid by ecclefiaſtics to the name and body of Chriſt) he was induced, by 
his intimate friend Oldham, biſhop of Exeter, in the year 1516, to found Corpus 
Chriſti college in Oxford: Oldham was very rich, and, joining him in the pro- 
ject, greatly contributed to this foundation. Wren ſays, by Oldham's means“ he 
eFeted his purpoſe, and ſaved much money.“ This ſeems rather invidious, and 
inſpires an unfavourable idea of our prelate's character. He had the misfortune 
to loſe his ſight about ten years before his deceaſe, when he began to conceive an 


Browne Willis ſays it was Auckland Park. + Henry VII. 
3 Lel. Col. vol. v. p. 204: 390. 
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biſhop of Exeter his intention of founding a monaſtery. It is ſaid, Oldham, who 
ad much foreſight and fagacity in ſuch matters, perſuaded him to found the col- 
lege before-mentioned ; telling him with a true, prophetic ſpirit, “ that the monks 
already poſſeſſed ſo much, it was not poſſible they could hold it long.” This 
news, that their enormities were then become flagrant, and their extenſive proper- 
ties a political grievance, which brought on their diflolution in the ſucceeding 
reigns. 

4 1522, the biſhop founded a free- ſchool at Taunton, in Somerſetſhire, where 
e had a fine manor as biſhop of Wincheſter ; and there built a convenient houſe 
for the maſter. He did the ſame at Grantham, near the place of his nativity. 
He attended parliament in 1523, though he had loſt his fight ſome years betore. 
Cardinal Woliey would have taken advantage of his infirmities, and perſuaded 
kim to reſign his biſhopric to him for a penſion ; but the biſhop reliſted all ht: 
inſinuations and wiles ; and by the meſſenger who was entruſted to conduct his in- 
ſilious projects, he returned the cardinal a meſſage to this purpoſe, © That though 
by reaſon of his blindneſs he was not able to diſtinguiſh black from white, 
yet he could diſcern between true and falſe, right and wrong, and plainly dil- 
covered, without eyes, the malice of an ungrateful man: That it behoved the 
cardinal to take care, not to be ſo blinded with ambition, as not to foreſee hi; 


own end: He need not trouble himſelf with the biſhopric of Wincheſter, but ra— 
ther ſhould mind the king's affairs.“ 


In the year 1518, the biſhop reſigned the maſterſhip of Pembroke-hall. He 


built an elegant chapel at Wincheſter ; at which place he died, in the year 1528; 


and was interred in his own chapel, his effigies in marble being placed upon 


his tomb“. 


There are no records of note in this province during biſhop Fox's time, but 
ſome commiſſions of array, patents of officers, and a pardon for an alienation with 


out licence by Chr. Coniers, of the manor of Sockburn, on a fine of 201. 
As to this biſhop's mintage, Mr Noble's account is, that“ biſhop Fox, by his 


„ indenture dated 20th Jan. 1495, appointed, during pleaſure, Wm Richerdſon, 


* of Durham, yeoman, chief maſter of the mint: Ihe money coined by him was 
* to be of the ſame weight and fineneſs as the regal money, and the bilhop co- 
* venanted to give him for his ſervices the ſame emoluments as the maſters and 
* workers in the regal mint received; and alſo, that the chancellor of the biſhoy- 


* This monument is a moſt finiſhed ſpecimen of the improved Gothic ; there is no inſcription to his me- 
mory, but he is repreſented by the eſſigies of a ſkeleton. Within the chapel, there is a {mal} oratory, called 
Fox's Study, which he uſually frequented for his devotion. 

T Rot. Fox, A. No 12. & M No 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. A. C. No 8.—Rot. B. B. No 16. Ibid. No 4r. 114. 

Syllabus, &c. Rymer.—Capitula actorum, dat. regnante Henrico 3% vol. ii. 

A. D. r500, 15 K. Hen. VII. Syll. 112. Ne 24. Pro epiſcopo Dunolm. de cuſtodia mefſuagiorium, &c. 
Wenrici Retford militis. | 

—— I;01, 16 K. Hen. VII. 11 


3. 29. De cuſtodia & maritagio hæredis Chriſtopher. & Williclmi Conyers, 
epiſcopo Dunelm. commiſſar. | 


Rymer's Fœdera, vol. xii. 1499. 14 K. Hen. VII. Tho. Lumley appeared in Parliament ſor the county 
of Durham 25th Oct. p. 711. | 


Commiſſio pacis. Juſtices, George lord Lumley, Roger Leyburne clerk chancellor, Sir James IIibard, 
Sir Roht Conſtable, Sir Humph. Sigiſwick, Sir Wm Hilton, Sir Wm Bulmer, Tho. Metcalf, Rich. Dandy, 
Percival Lambton, Nich. Morton, and John Raket, a'o 59 Rudd's MSY., | | 
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ric, who was alſo comptroller of the mint, ſhould take a penny in every pound 
il! | „ weight of ſilver, which was to be put in a bag by the mint-maſter, and by him 
1 s depoſited in a coffer, which was to have two locks, the one key kept by him 
| & and the other by the comptroller ; and Richerdſon covenanted, that he would 
* make the money in an elegant manner, and diſtinguiſh it by ſuch privy mark ag 
© the biſhop ſhould order, that it might be known from counterfeits. He alſo co. 
* venanted to indemnify the biſhop againſt the merchants for the money that 
< ſhould be brought to the mint to be coined ; and, as a ſecurity for the perform. 
| „ ance of ſuch covenant, he, with ſeveral others, were bound in the ſum of 2001,* 
| «© What the peculiar diſtinctions were, is uncertain, as we have none until the 
& 18th year of this reign ; but after that time, both the regal and prelatical mo. 
* ney is numerous.“ 
| | He gives three ſpecimens + of this prelate's money: © N 1, has this epigraphe 
| © upon the obverſe, HENRIC DI G ANGLIE Z FR. the reverſe reads CIVITAS 
«© DVRHAM. This is the firſt time we have the name of the city ſo ſpelt, and 
the general way we find it upon the money of the ſucceeding biſhops. Upon 
<* the arms of the chair on the obverſe, and the extremity of the upright of the 
* croſs, are mitres, though imperfectly repreſented ; on the ſides of the ſhield, 
« near the bottom, are the letters R. D. for Ricardus Dunelmenſis.— N 29, is 


© the reverſe of a penny of this biſhop ; it reads CIVITAS DIRHAM, with a roſe 


* This indenture maide betwix the rev'rende fadre in God Rychard by the g'ce of God biſshop of 
Dureſme on the one partye and Willyam Richerdſon of the ſaid Dureſme yeoman on that other partye 
witneſſeth that the ſaid rev'rend fadir g*unteth and by this indenture hath maide ordeigned and eſtabliſhed 
the forſeid Willyam maift? and workman of his mony of filver in his palice of Dureſme aforeſeid to have hold 
and occupye by hym or his ſufficynte deputye as long as it ſhall pleas the faid 1ev'rend fadre and the ſaid Wil- 
lyam hath undertaken afor the ſeid rev'rend fadre to make the ſame mony undir the p'ill and fourme followyng 
ty1t is to fay to make the peny called the ſt'leng in the nombre of pounde Troye cecciiij. xv peo'es in the 
pounde weight and the moneye ſhall be in fyneſs accordyng to the ſylver money of our ſoveraigne lord the 
kyng maid in his mynte withyn his toure of London that is to ſay the pounde weight of the ſcid monye ſhall 
hold and be xj unces and two peny weigh of fyne ſilver and xwzz7d weight of alaie w'ich is the right ſtan- 
derd of the money of England And the ſaid rev'rend fadre g'unteth to the ſaid Willyam lyke remedyes in 
cv'ry pounde weight in weight and in alaie as the kyng g'unteth unto the maiſtres and workers of his mo 
ny within the towre aforefeid that is to ſay two peny weight in the weight of ev'ry pounde and jd. weight 
in the allaie above the ſtandard or undre or jd. weight in bothe and that of all ſuch moneys that the ſaid 
Willyam ſhall make within the mynte aforeſeid it ſhall be lawful for the chanceller of the byſshoprick of the 
ſxid biſshop for the tyme beyng comptrouller of the ſame mynte to take upp of ev'ry pounde weight of 
filver a peny which money ſo taken ſhall be put in a bagge bye the ſeid Willyam and the ſame bagge put 
in a coſfer with two lokkys of the which one key ſhall remayne with the ſeid comptrouller and the other 
with the forfeid Willyam And forthermore the ſame Willyam Rycherdſon graunteth and covenneth that 
the forſeid mony by him made ſhal be well ard p'fitly prented coined and fine faſhioned with a prevy 
marke in the prente ſuch as the ſeid buſshop ſhall appoynte fo that it may be evydently knowen from 
odre mony conterſeted Alſo the fame Willyam g'unteth by theis priſentez to ſave defend and fave harm- 
leſs the forſcid rev'rend fadre a gaynſte the m*rchaunte or m*rchauntez for all mony that is brought to 
the ſcid mynte to be coinned for the which and all othre theis pr'miſſcz aforſaid duly and effectually to be 
kepte and p'formed in ev'ry p'rte by the ſaid Willyam the ſame Willyam Rycherdſon with Robt Blounte of 
Pureſme, Willyam Tychburn of the ſame William P'ley of the ſame and Cuthberte Thompſon of the ſame 
bindeth themſelff by an obligacyon beryng date +xi/ij day of January the yere of the reigne of our ſo- 
w'raigne lord the kyng Henry 2th the xth in ce lb to be payd to the forſeid rev'rend fadre or his aſſigne- 
as iu the ſeid obligacyon more planly doth appere if ev'ry p'te or p'cell of the forfeid coven'ntys be by 
the ſeid Willvam be broken or not obs'ved as is before ſpecifyed In witneſs whereof the ſeide p'tyes 
entcrchaungeably have put to their ſealys yeven the xxth day of January the yere of the reigne of our 
Or'raigne lord the kvng Henre vith the æth. | 
+ Sce plate of coins, letter K. K. Ne ;, 2, 3. 
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« after the firſt word, and a mitre upon the top of the upright of the croſs, as the 
« laſt, but this more diſtinct; and the fame letters R. D. as on the preceding 
&« coin,—N® 3. is alſo the reverſe of another penny of his; the legend is CIVI- 
« TAS D.RHAM : This coin 1s peculiar in having the mitre much larger than 
« the others, upon the reverſe; and inſtead of being. placed upon the upright 
« of the croſs, it is ſet upon the ſhield, and the upper part of the upright is 
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« wanting. None of the above have any mint-mark. It may be thought not a 
« little extraordinary, that we ſhould have ſeveral ſpecimens of this biſhop's mo- 
« ney coined in the year 1502 (which was that of the re-coinage) and none before, 
« either of his or of his predeceſſor's in this reign. However, the above pennies 
« were certainly ſtruck in this year, in which this prelate was alſo tranſlated te 
« Wincheſter, and the type of them will not let us ſuppoſe they were coined 
« before : This may be accounted for, from the great quantity of money that 
« muſt have been coined at this time, both in the royal and charter mints, to ſup- 
« ply the place of that ſent in to be re-coined ; and as the penny was the moſt cur- 
« rent ſort then uſed (and conſequently would be the moſt worn and defaced) it 
„may be the reaſon why the pennies ſtruck in this reign, before the 18th year, 
« have entirely diſappeared.” 

This ſhort character is given of our biſhop ; that he was a man of conſiderable 


political abilities, and appears to have been more of the artful ſtateſman, than 
of the Chriſtian prelate “. 


Prior 


*The See vacant. ——Reginald Bray, knt. Tho. Metkalf, Rich. Han- 
ſerd, Will. Claxton, and Rich. Cholmley, ap. Guardians 14th Apr. 
1493. Teſte rege ap. Cantaur.— Rot. N“ g. 

Ra. Bowes, knt ap. high ſheriff 6th May 1493. 

Rog. Lumley, eſq; ap. eſcheator 6th May 1493. 

Ra. Bothe, cler. archid. Ebor. conſtitutus canc, ac cuſtos magni fig. 5th” 
May 1493. 

Hen. Radclyff, eſq; and Rich. Hanſerd, eſq; conſtables of the caſtle,— 
Hanſerd ob. 2oth June 1497. 

Rich. Danby, legiſp'itus et Percival Lambton, ſereſcals ; oc. 11th Mar. 
1493, and zoth Oct. 1494, the laſt time.—Copyh. Books, H. p. 1, 87. 
8th Copyh. Book, marked on the back H, ab. a“ 1492, uſq. an. 


I | 1501, 391 pages. Sede vac. p't mortem Joh'is e'pi. contains 391 p. 
Richard Fox, LL.D. biſhop of Wells. 


Tranſtated to Durham th Dec. 1494. 
Temporalties reſtored 8th Dec. 1494. Rot. M. No x. 
Inſtalled 23d July 1495. 
Tranſlated to Wyncheſter on the feaſt of St Faith, 6th Oct. 1501. 
Obiit 1528. 
Officers of the See during the time of Biſhop Fox. 
High ſheriff, — Ra. Bowes, knt. ap. 1th Dec. 1494. | 
Eſcheator, — Rich. Hanſerd, eſq; ap. 17th Dec 1494; ob. 2oth Jun. 1497. 
Joh. Perkynſon, ap. 12th Nov. 1497. 
Temporal chancellor, keeper of the great ſeal, and receiver-general,—Ra. Both, cl. mag. 


H. de Kepyere, conſtitut. 8th Dec. 1494, n're tranſl. pri'o oc. 22d Nov. 1497, the laſt 
time. | | 


Keeper of the great ſeal,— Ric. Nykk, cl. official. curiæ conſiſtorial. Dun. ap. cuſtos magni ſigilli du- 


ring pleaſure. T. meip*o ap. caſtru de Norham 2 5th Mar. 1497.— Rot. A. Fox, Ne 8, 
oc. 1ath Nov. 1497, the laſt time. Rot. A. Fox. int. Ne 38, 39. 


Nich. 
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4350 WILLIAM SEVER, BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


Prior Robert Ebcheſter departed this life in the year 1484, and John Auckland 
ſucceeded him ; he held the office ten years, and dying in 1494, was ſucceeded 


by Thomas Caſtel. 


The See continued vacant almoſt twelve months, during which time the kin 


filled all the great offices of the palatinate: He appointed William Sever (by ſome 
authors called Sevier, Seveyer, Sinows, and Sinews) then biſhop of Carliſle, 
guardian of the temporalties ; Ralph Bowes, knight, high-ſheriff ; Michael Whar. 
ton, eſq; eſcheator ; Robert Chambre, clerk, rector of Haughton, chancellor and 


recelver-general ; and Richard Danby, ſeneſcal *. By virtue of the pope's bull, 


WIL LIAM SEVER 


was tranſlated to Durham ſome time in the month of October, 1 502; and on 
the 15th day of that month had the temporalties reſtored. In Willis's Mitred 
Abbies 4, it is ſaid he was born at Shinclift, a ſmall village about a mile diſtant 
from the city of Durham; and ſeveral authors have aſſerted that he was deſcend- 
ed of mean parents, and his father was a ſieve- maker, from whence his name was 
derived; but there ſeems no foundation for the conjecture: He had his edu- 
cation at Oxford, as the authors of the Hiſtory of Weſtmorland and Cumberland 
ſay t, „probably at either Glouceſter or Durham college, nurſeries for the Bene- 
dictines, of which order he was ||.” He was firſt warden of Merton college, and 
afterwards provoſt of Eaton, and ſome time chancellor of Oxford; was made 
abbot of St Mary's in York in the year 1485, and biſhop of Carliſle in 1496, 
on which occaſion he had the royal licence to hold his abbacy in commendams. 
tle poſſeſſed the See of Durham for a very ſhort period of time, dying in his third 
car, A. D. 1505; and was buried in the abbey of St Mary ©. | 


BB. Fox, Ne 16. Oc. 14th May 1499. Rot. C. Fox, Ne 40. 


I'emp. Chancellor, - Mr Rog. Laburn, cl. ap. chancellor June 1499. Rot. C. Ne 41. Oc. again 20th 
Aug. 1501, being the laſt act both of chancellor and biſhop. Ib. N 1.4, 130.— lle 


was preb. of Grindale in V. ch. by the ref. of Alex. Legh. 6th May 1501. 
.Conftables of the caſtle, — Hen. Radclyff, elq; and Rich Hanſerd, eſq. 


Nich. Mortun, gen. fidelis ſerviens et theſaurar. hoſpicii (e' pi) ap. during pleaſure. 
meipſo apud Brauncepath, 2d Feb. 1498. He was appointed on the ſame day, during 
pleaſure, ſurveyor of all the demeſne lands, caſtles, manors, parks, chaces, foreſts, 
lands, tenements, mines, fiſheries, waters, mills, ponds, woods and herbage, belonging 
to the biſhop, as well in; the co. of Durham as in Norhamſhire, Elandihire, Holy 


Iſland, Bedlyngtonſhire, Allerton, Creke, Hovedenfhire, and in London, &c. 


%cneſeals, - Rich. Danby, legiſp'itus et Percival Lambton, oc. gth Feb. 1494, the firſt time. Cop. B. 


p. 89, marked H. Oc. again 14th Oct. 1501, the laſt time. —Ibid. p. 289. 


Regiſtraries, — Robert Dykar, el'icus five cuſtos regiſtri D'n'i Ric'i e'pi. oc. 20th Jul. 1499. 5001. per 


ann, ſal. 
Attorney- general, Percival Lambton, during pleaſure, 14th Feb. 1494. 


vol. i. Duzd. Hiſt. Ch. of Durham, p., $0. — Grey's MS. Notes, &c. 


* Rot. A. Sinews, N® 2, guardian; ap. 6th Jan 1501, ſheriff; 8th Mar. 1501, ap. eſcheator ; Rot. A. 


Sinews, Ne 2, chaucellor 3 Copyh. Book I p. r, ſeneſcal. 


+: Vol i. p. 216. t Vol. ii. p 276. Ath. Oxon. vol. i. p. 648. 


monachus ſucrat.— Ex libello chartaceo rerum geſt. Punelm. eccl. Lel. Col. vol i. p. 335» 


In 


Nich. Morton, theſaurarius hoſpicli, oc. keeper of the great ſeal 18th Dec. 1498.— Rot. 


Randal's M88. 
Wood's Antiq. of Oxford, 1 ii. p. 227, & Aſh, vol. i.ä—Fuller's Ch. Hiſt. Cent. 16, 1. v. p. 166.—Col- 


iyer's Ch. Hiſt. & Supplement to his Dick. — Wharton, 779. — Ayliff's Ancient and Preſent State of Oxford, 


6 Ibid. 
J Gul. Seaows clectus A. D. 1502. Obiit 1506. Sepultns eſt Ebor. in monaſterio S. Maria, ubi antes 


gf 


Syllabus, 
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In 1496, he was in commiſſion with his predeceſſor biſhop Fox, to treat about 
the marriage of the princeſs Margaret with the king of Scotland. In 1497, be was 
joined with others, plenipotentiaries in a general treaty with the king ot Scotland. 


And in 1499, he was one of the conſervators of the truce then ſettled between the 
two ſtates “. 


In ſo ſhort a period as this biſhop held the See, while peace was maintained be- 
tween England and Scotland, it is not very remarkable that there are no records 
of any note, or any ſingular events under this prelate's name f. 

Mr Noble gives three {ſpecimens of this prelate's mintage. “ Neg. is the 
<« reverſe of a penny; the legend reads, CIVITAS DIR - - - -; the upright 
c of the croſs, that runs through and divides the ſhield, ends in an ornamented 
« croſier; and below the bars of the croſs, on each fide of the ſhield, is I. S. 
« N® 2. has a ſceptre in the right-hand, and a crofier in the left, with this 
„ epigraphe, HENRIC DI GRA. REX A; the reverſe CIVITAS DIRHAM, 
„with D. S. for Dunelmenſis Sever, —N? 3. is thought to be a coin of this 
« prelate ; the epigraphe upon the obverſe is the ſame as that of Ne 2 ; it has 
„the croſier on the left behind the chair, but wants it and the initials upon 
« the reverſe, which has this legend, CIVITAS DIRHAM. As the croſier is 
* upon both Ne 1. and 2, which undoubtedly are of this biſhop's' coining, the 
third is engraved, on the ſimilarity appearing.” 


Syllabus Rymer. A. D. 1503, 18 K. Hen. VII. Syll. 113. Pro epiſcopo Dunolm. de 1 pro 
proficuis epiſcopatus durante vacatione. Vol. ii. p. 41. 


A. D. 1502, 18 K. Hen. VII. De reſtitutionibus temporalium Dunolm. Will. Severs b'p —Rymer's Fœd. 
vol. xiii. p. 28. 
Ath. Oxon, vol 1. p. 608. Fuller” s Worthies, p. 297. Engitſh Worthies, p. 183-—— Grey's Notes. 
* Rymer, vol. xii. Pp. 635, 638, 721, 726. ; 
FT Patens Xofri Pavell de officio com'iſſar. ger*al. in co. Northumber, Rot. A. N 28. 
Patens Thome Todd de offic. com'iſſar. gen'al. in com. Dun. Rot. A. No 24. 
The See vacant,. - Wm Sever, guardian, oc. 1ſt Jan. 1501.—Ra. Bowes, knt. ſheriff, — Mich. Whar- 
ton, eſq; eſcheator.—Robt Chambre, cl. chancellor and receiver-general.— Chr. Rich, 
keeper of the great ſeal.— Richard Danby, ſeneſcal. 
Wil. Sever, biſhop of Carliſle, tranſlated to Durham 1502. Rot. A. No. 1, 
g Temporalties reſtored 15th Oct. 1502. Rot A. NY 20, 
r Obüt 1505. 


Officers of the See during the time of Biſhop Sewer, 

83 Bowes, knt. ap. 18th Oct. 1502; ob. 22d Apr. 15 12. 

Will. Bulmer, knt. ap. 16th Jan. 1502. 
Eſcheators,— Mich. Wharton, eſq; ap. 2oth Nov. 1502. 

Tho. Reydmayn, eſq; (the biſhop's ſervant) ap 26th Apr. 1505. 
Chancellor and keeper of the great ſeal, —Robt Chambre, cl. ap. 1ſt Nov. 1502. Rot. A. Ne 24. 
Conſtables of the caſtle, Ric. Yon, pſcarus amicus et frater et præ aliis p'dilectus, e'pi, ap. for 

| | life 15th May, 1504. 

Rich. Yon and Will. Lee (ſerviens e'pi) ap. jointly for their lives 19th Dec. x 504. 

Seneſcal, — Rich. Danby legis peritus, oc. 28th Nov. 1502. Copyh. B. I. p. 17. And 25th Apr. 1505) 
the laſt time. Ibid. p. 151. (Contains 265 pages) 

Regiftraries,—John Dice, not. pub. oc. 28th Nov. 1502. Rot. A. N“ 26. 
Attorney-general,—Rich. Eryngton, during pleaſure, 13th Oct. 1503. Randal's MSS. 

Commiſſia Pacis. Juſtices, — Rich. lord Latymer ; Geo. lord Lumley; Tho. Prior, of Durham; Robt 
Chambre, clerk ; Humph. Conningſby, ſerjeant at law; Sir Ja. Hubbard ; Sir Wm Eure; Sir Ja. Strange- 
ways; Sir Rich. Cholmley ; Tho, Metcalf, eſq; Rich. Danby ; Rich, Eryngton ; ; Wm Lee; and John 
Eaket, Ao 1%. Rudd's MSS. 


+ See plate of coins, letters L I. L. Ne I, 2, 3. 
Gg g Aſter 
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382 CHRISTOPHER HAIN BRIO G, BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


After biſhop Sever's death, the See continued vacant for two years: Nothing 
appears to have occaſioned this neglect of the palatinate, except that the king was 
given up to avarice, and indulged his defire of riches at the expence of his dignity 
and juſtice, and heaped up wealth, by authorifing every rapacious act the tools of 
his power could carry into execution; and it is more than probable the revenues 
of the biſhopric were the temptations to this delay. During the vacancy, the 
crown ſupplied all the great offices of the palatinate : Thomas Caltell, prior of 
Durham, with William Bulmer, eſq; were appointed guardians, of the temporal- 
ties, the 21ſt day of May 1505. Bulmer, who was high ſheriff in biſhop Sever's 
time, was re-appointed on the 14th day of June, and 'Thomas Reydmayn was alſa 
re-appointed on the zd day of July, to the eſcheatorſhip ; Robert Chambre, who 
held the chancellorſhip and great ſeal, was re-appointed on the 13th day of June 
it05*, Richard Yon and William Lee were alſo continued conſtables of the 
caltle, Richard Danby ſeneſcal, and Richard Eryngton attorney-general. 


CHRISTOPHER BAINBRIGG}, 


then dean of York, was elected to this See, in the year 1507, and received reſti. 
tution of the temporalties on the 15th day of November in that year: He fat here 


a very ſhort time, being tranſlated to the metropolitan See of York, on the 22d 


day of September 1508}, Godwin ſays, he was of a noble family; but in that 
is not ſupported : He was born at Hilton $ near Appleby, in the county of Weſt- 
morland, and received his education at Queen's College in Oxford; On taking 
holy orders, he was made rector of Aller, in the dioceſe of Bath and Wells. He 
held three prebends ſucceſſively in the cathedral church of Saliſbury ; South Gran- 
tham in 1485, Chardſtock in the ſame year, and Horton in 1486. He was elect- 
ed provoſt of Queen's College in 1493, and about the ſame time created doctor of 
laws. On the 28th of September, 1 503, he was admitted prebendary of Strenſhall 
in the cathedral church of York, void by the conſecration of Geoffrey Blyth, to 
the See of Litchfield and Coventry; and, on the 21ſt of December following, 
was inſtalled in the deanry of that church, in the room of Blyth. In 1505, he was 
made dean of Windſor, and the ſame year maſter of the rolls ||, and one of the 
king's privy council. In 1507 he was advanced to the See of Durham, and re- 
ceived the temporalties at the time before- mentioned J: "The next year he was tran- 


* Rot. DD. Sinews, Ne 2. | 

This mode cf ſpelling is adopted, from the uſage of the family now remaining in Weſtmorland,—Sce 
cet new edit. of the Biographia Britannica, vol. i. p. 576, from which this biſhop's life is partly tran- 
ſcribe t | 

t Ang. Sac. p. 780. 1 [+ -52 

507, 22 Hen, VII. Cuftodia hoſpitalis de Sherburn conceſſa Roderica Gondiſalvo,——Rymer's Fœdera, 
vol. xili. p. 167. 

De reftitutionibus temporalium Dunolm, C. Bainbridge, — bid. p. 271.—Ath. 

Oxon. vol. i. p. 65 1.— Fuller's Worthies (Weſtmorland) p. 136.— Engl. Worth. p. 839.— Grey's MSS. 

s Wood's Ath. Oxon. 5 | 

In 1504, Grey's MSS.—Lord high chanc.— IIiſt. Ch. of York.-Wharton's Ang. Sac. 1504, 13th Nov. 

7 On the 17th Nov. Biog. Brit p. 463. | | 5 

ſlated 
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flated to Vork“. Pits aſſures us, that Bainbrigg had been very intimate with Mor- 
ton archbiſhop of Canterbury, and ſhared in that prelate's ſufterings during the 
uſurpation of Richard III, after whoſe death his affairs took a more proſperous 
turn, for he was appointed almoner to Henry VII, and employed by that prince on 
ſeveral embaſſies to the emperor Maximilian, Charles VIII. of France, and other 
potentates of Europe f. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf chiefly. by his embaſſy from 
Henry VIII. to pope Julius II, touching the Venetians, wherein he attempted their 
reconciliation with the pope. To effect this matter, he mingled his own intereſts 
with thoſe of this prince ; and, having an eye on the vacant cardinal's hat, carried 
on his negociations with ſo much artiſice and diſguiſe at the outſet, that the real 
intentions of his maſter were not diſcovered. In the ſequel, the pope, quarrelling 
with France, ſought to gain the king of England to his intereſt ; and therefore ho- 
noured his embaſſador, by creating him a cardinal, and giving him a precedency 
which belonged of right to the archbiſhop of Siponto, as being the eldeſt prelate 
in that promotion. It is aſſerted, in his monumental inſcription, that he was cre- 
ated cardinal for the eminent ſervices done to the holy See; but, if Mr Aubrey has 
ſet the affair in a true light, the red hat was rather the motive to, than the conſe- 


quence of his merit; rather the bribe, than the reward of his ſervices f. He was 


made cardinal by the title of St Praxede, in the month of March 1511 ||; and, 
eight days after, he was appointed legate of the eccleſiaſtical army, which had been 
ſent into the Ferrareſe, and were there then beſieging the fort of Baſtia : In re- 
turn for which marks of honour, gur new cardinal and legate prevailed with the 
king his maſter to take part with the pope againſt the court of France. The car- 
dinal's zeal upon this occaſion influenced the king to lay the affair before his coun- 
cil, when, after long debates, it was reſolved to anderithe the war 9. Nor was the 
cardinal leſs zealous in the ſervice of the pope, during his life, than in honour- 
ing and defending his memory after his death. There are extant, in Rymer's 
FeederaT, two letters, one from the cardinal to Henry VIII, during his refidence 
at Rome, concerning the pope's bull, which gave Lim the title of His moſt Chriſ- 
tian Majeſty ; and another from cardinal de Sinigallia to the king, acquainting 
him that he had delivered that inſtrument to cardinal Bainbrigg : His anxiety for 
the fafe delivery of this inſtrument, was derived from his tender care of the pope's 
memory. This prelate died at Rome on the 14th day of July 1514, being poi- 
foned by one of his domeſtics, in revenge for ſome blows he had piven him. 
M. Aubrey fays, that the cardinal one day, being in a violent paſſion, to which he 
was naturally ſubject, fell upon his major domo, one Renaud, of Modena, and 
beat him exceſſively, which the enraged domeſtic revenged by a doſe of poiſon he 
found means to adminiſter. The villain being apprehended and impriſoned, he 
prevented the execution of public juſtice by hanging himſelf ; his body was after- 

* Wood's Ath. Oxon. vol. i. p. 631, 652. 


+ Pits, de illuſtr. Angl. Scriptor. in Append. Centaur. vol. i. p. 48. 
T Biog. Brit. (note) p. 464. 


|| Polyd, Virgil. Angl. Hiſt. edit. Lugd. Batav. 163 1, lib. 27, p.4; and Aubrey's Iliſt. Gen, des Cardi- 
nanz, 1645, lib. 3, p. 164. | 
Pol. Virg. Angl. Hiſt. p. 6, 7. 


J Vel. $31. p. 3564 27. 
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wards ſevered, and hung on the city gates *. Richard Pace, dean of St Paul'; 
was in the cardinal's ſervice, and with him at Rome at the time of his death: He 
tranſmitted to the king an account of the manner of it, and of the meaſures taken 
to diſcover thoſe who were concerned therein. He lamented ſome reproaches 
which had been thrown on his deceaſed maſter by the biſhop of Worceſter : 
* Though my lord,“ ſaid he,“ had ſum vices, yett he was the moſt faytheful 
man to hys prince that evyr was borne, and ever watchful for the good of the 
“ king's highneſs and his native country, notwithſtanding. the inſinuations that 
* have been made to the contrary f.“ Ciaconius ſays f, that our prelate was a man 
of molt inſolent carriage, of violent paſſions, and great ſourneſs of temper, both 
with his domeſtics and others. Pits commends him for his great learning; and 
tells us he wrote many things in the civil law, and ſome accounts of his own em. 
baſſies, nothing of which has come down to us : But a foreign author, (Paris de 
Graſh) has given a very different idea of the cardinal's abilities, and relates, that 
before his advancement to the purple, being one.day to return thanks to the pope 
and facred college for the honour done to the king his maſter in ſending him the 

olden roſe, was forced to break off his ſpeech, and to quit the conſiſtory in great 
confuſion : And the like diſgrace befel him when cardinal, a few days after his 
promotion ; for it being his lot to thank the dean. of the ſacred college, in. the 
name of all the new cardinals, he was again at a loſs, and, what was ſtill worſe, 
ſpoke directly contrary to the inſtructions ren him by the maſter of the ceremo- 
nies, which were, to divide his ſpeech into four points; to magnify, in the firſt, the 
dignity of the cardinalate ; to leflen, in the ſecond, the merit of himſelf and his 
aſſociates; in the third, to extol the goodneſs and condeſcenſion of the pope z and 
to end with compliments of thanks, and offers of their moſt humble ſervice ||. 

The cardinal was buried in the Engliſh church of the hoſpital of St Thomas the 
Martyr, in Rome, in the ſecond year of pope Leo X. On his tomb was the fol- 
lowing epitaph : | 


„ CHRISTOPHORO ARCHIEPISCOPO EBORACENsSI S. PRAXEDIS PRESBYTERO 
„ CARDINALI ANGLIEZ, A JULlo IL PONTIFICE MAXIMO OB EGREGIAM OPE- 
„ RAM S. R. ECCLE SIX PRESTITAM, DUM SUI REGNI LEGATUS ESSET, As- 
© gTMPTO. QUAM' MOX DOMI, ET FORIS, CASTRIS PONTIFICIIS PRAFECTUS 
„ TUTATUS EST. BIi? . = 
86 EST. OBIIT PRIDIE iDUs Jun, M.D.XIV.” 


* The whimſical Dr Fuller, on this occañon, ſays, © Herein ſomething may be pleaded for this cardi- 
nal out of the Old, ſure I am more muſt be pleaded againft him out of the New 'Teſtament, if the places be 
\ paralleled : FT 2 4 | 

Prov. xxix. 19. 1 Tim. iii. 3. 
« A ſervant will not be corrected by words, &c.“ | «© A biſhop mult be no ſtriker, &c.”? 


But grant him greatly faulty, it were uncharitable in us to beat his memory with more ſtripes, who did 
then ſuer ſo much for his own indiicretion.””-——Fuller's Worthies of England, (Weſtmorland) p. 136. 

Commiſſio pacts. — Juſtices, the chancellor and prior, Sir Ra. Bowes, W. Bulmer, eſq; Rich. Danby, Tho. 
Tempeſt, Geo. Batemanſon, John Raket, Rich. Bainbrig, and John Bentley, «oth Mar. a® 1%,—Rudd's MSS. 

+ See this letter among the collections at the end of Fiddes's Life of Wolſcy. | 


4 Piog- Brit. vol. 1. p. 577, Kippis' edit. 


During 
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During the ſhort time this prelate preſided here, peace ſtill being maintained be- 
tween England and Scotland, there are few records of note in his epiſcopacy *, nor 
any money of his mintage +. | | 

'The See continued vacant until the month of April following the tranſlation of 


biſhop Bainbrigg ; but it does not appear that the crown appointed any guardian 


of the temporalties, and the civil offices were all retained during the vacancy. 
This ſingular circumſtance might ariſe from the king's indiſpoſition, whole gouty 
habit now ſhewed itſelf in dangerous ſymptoms ; for having fallen on his lungs, it 
threatened a ſpeedy diſſolution: He lingered for ſome months, and at length de- 
parted this life on the 22d of April, 1509. Arthur his eldeſt ſon being dead 
without iſſue, he was ſucceeded by his ſecond fon, who aſſumed the ſceptre by the 
title of Henry VIII. 


Charta Chriſtopheri Bainbridge, epiſc. Dunelm. priori et conventui Dunelm. de liberis warrennis in par- 
cis et boſcis eorum, ad prohibition. fugation. in eiſdem, fine licentia eorum, ſ. p'œ 10/, domino epiſc. fo- 
reſtar. Rot. B. N 64. 

Chr. Bainbrigg epiſc. Dunelm. per copiam rottul. cur. halmot. dimifit Radulpho Bowes militi burgum 
d'Sunderland pred. &c.— Vide lib. Halmot. in officio curſitoris Dunelm. redend. 6/7. per ann. 

Pat. from bp. Bainbrigg to John Raket for life, the conſervatorſhip of all the bp's rivers of Tees, Wear, 
Tyne, &c. and for preſerving ſalmon, &c. Rot B. 22 Hen. VII. 1507. — A confirmatory grant to the prior 
and convent of Durham. Rot. B. N 66. Spearman's Enq. | 


The See vacant. : 

Tho. Prior of Durham, and Will. Bulmer, eſq; ap. guardians, 21ſt May 1505,—Wm Bulmer, kunt. 
ap. ſheriff 14th June 1505.— Tho. Reidman, efq; ap. eſchcator zd July 1505 ; oc. 1cth July 
1507.,—Rob, Chambre, cl. dean of Cheſter, ap. chanc. and keeper of the great ſeal, rzth June 
I505.—Rich. Yon and Will. Lee, conſtables of the caſtle.—Rich. Danby, ſenetcal, oc. laſt of 
June 1505, (Copyh. B. I. p. 153.) firſt time; again 29th Oct. 150%, (Copyh. B. K. p. 14.) 
the laſt time.— N. B. roth Copyh. Book, K. ab. a“ 23 Hen. VII. uſq. an. 14, Ruthal ep. 1527, 
contains 548 pages. — Rich. Eryngton, attorney- general, 14th July 1505. 


Chr. Bainbrigg, LL. D. dean of York, elected. 
Conſecrated —— 1507. 
Temporalties reftored 15th Nov. 1507. Rot. B. No r. 
Tranſlated to Vork 22d Sept. 1508. 
Bull dated at Rome 12th kal. Oct. 
Made a cardinal 1511. 
Conſtituted lord chancellor 15th Nov. 1505. 


Officers of the See during the time of Biſhop Bainbrigg. 


High ſheriff, — Will. Bulmer, knt. ap. 10th Mar. 1507. 

Eſcheator,— Joh. Perkynſon, ap. 1oth Mar. 1507. 

Chancellor, &c.—John Withers, cl. ap. chanc. and keeper of the great ſeca!, 
and receiver-general of Durham and Northumberland, during plea— 
ſure, 1ſt Dec. 1507. Rot. B. Ne 2. Teſt. me ip'o apud hotpitiu” 

n' ru juxta Charyng Croſs.— Preb. of South-Cave in York ch. 15 12; ob. 1539. — Preb. of Knareſ- 
brough cum Bickhill, in the ſame, 4th Aug. 15 12; he exchanged for South- Cave.—Preb. of Hove- 
den, Beverley, and Sarum. Commiſſary to abp. Bainbrigg.— Preb. of Mapetbury, in St Paul's ch, 
London, 29th Sept. 1534, v. Newc. vol. i. p. 175.— Proctor of the univ. of Oxon. 1491. | 
Conſtable of the caſtle,.— Will. Lee. 
Seneſcal,=Edm. Dudley, arm. unus de concilio Hen. VII. ap. for life 2oth Sept. 1508. Rot. B. Noe 24. 
He never appearing in perſon, the following deputies, it is prefumed, officiated for him: I. Withers 


a 


cl. canc. occup. & locum, capit. ſeneſc. oc. 3d Apr. 1508. (Copyh. Bo. K. p. 17); again 21ſt Oct. 


1508, laſt time.—John Raket, occupans loc. cap. ſeneſc. oc. 26th Feb. 1508. (Ibid. p. 107, 12 3) 4 


ſede vac. p. tranſl. Chriſtophori. | 
Regiſtraries,—John Batmanſon, LL. D. ap. for life 24th Sept. 1508. Rot. B. Ne 84,——Randal's MSS. 


＋ As bithop of York, he coined both half-groats and pennies, which have an X and a B on each fide of 
the ſhield upon the reverſe, 
| The 


ee. 


The reader is now entering upon the molt momentous period of our epiſcopa] 
hiſtory, and approaching to a duplay of thoſe diſtinguiſhed characters in the 
annals of our palatinate as well as country at large, who brought about the 
greateſt event in Britiſh hiſtory, In order to advance with due attention, the 
reader will recollect, that this palatinate was an eccleſiaſtical ſtate in the moi} 
enlarged ſenſe of the term; it was the only one in Britain; fingular and unparal. 
Yeled in this kingdom; governed by a potentate, in whom was united the prince 
and prelate, the civil and eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction ; and though ſubject to the con. 
ſtitutional laws of the empire at large, yet was governed by a viceroy holding a 
court of barons and privy council; and by a provincial, cuſtomary, or common 
law, and provincial officers of juſtice of every rank; an imperial mitre, and a 
popedom in miniature; holding the reins of civil government, and having an un- 
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limited authority over eccleſiaſtics and church affairs, without the controul and 


viſitation of a metropolitan. Viewing our biſhopric m this light, it may be nece{- 
tary to collect a general ſtate of religious manners at this period, that we may be 
provided with due eſtimates and ideas, previous to our advancing to the material 
events of this reign. | 

The principles of Wycliffe and the reformers had made a flow progreſs, having 
been oppoſed with violent perſecutions, and not by controverſy and confutation ; 
The church held abundant power, and the legiſlative authority nodded in fetters: 
Ihe religion of the eccleſiaſtics was diſſolved into ſhew and pageantry, piety and ener- 
gy were forgotten, and the religion of the people was made up of ſuperſtition and 
practical ſervices : The holineſs of the mind, the religion of reaſon and of the ſoul, 
were buried wiih the fathers of the Saxon church : Pilgrimages, and the adoration 
of perſonages uncomprehended in the Trinity, veneration for ſaints' relics and holy 
rags, were the rage of the times: The care of the clergy was confined to the mainte- 
nance of that grandeur and power, to which they had been rapidly advancing for two 
preceding centuries ; and to that end they were for ever buſied in extending their pri- 
vileges, and protecting their rights from infringement and innovation: Diſcipline 
was neglected, and learning gone to decay: The clergy regarded their ſpiritual power 
and juriſdiction, only as the means of protecting their temporal rights from viola- 
tion: The authority of the church was become the chief object with the religious: 
The papal power was increaſed to an enormous height; and though England held 
reſtrictive ſtatutes for repreſſing all unconſtitutional extenſion of juriſdiction here, 
yet they were left to ſleep in oblivion ; whilſt innovations, like a flood, paſſed over 
the dormant powers: There was not a biſhopric in England at this period that did 
not paſs by Rome's proviſional bull; nor a temporal matter of moment to ite 
Yate, but what was dignified by her ſanction. There is no occaſion to go into 
1 review of the more ſcandalous practices; let them ſleep with the baleful ages 
in which they prevailed ; it is enough to aſſert, that the extenſion of papal power 
was incompatible with the foundations of liberty our anceſtors had provided. 
he corruptions which had crept into our own clergy are the proper ſubjects {OT 
or animadzerſions. The age was vicious and immoral : Luxury and all her 
train of contagions poileited the people: Pride, magniticence, and outward pomp» 
kid contaminated every rank of men: Public ſpectacles and expenſive enter- 
| tainments 
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tainments were the occupations of every mind. In the beginning of Hen. VUI.'s 
reign, * he yielded himlelf wholly to the vices of the age, and all the propen- 
fitizs of his youth: Every day he held tournaments, balls, concerts, feaſtings, 
and other expenſive diverſions ; till, in a very {hurt time, he had totally diſſipa- 
ted the immenſe ſum of 180,000 1. with which his father's cofters were filled 
by every kind of extortion. The clergy were participators of theſe enormities ; 
and cardinal Wolſey is charged with aa ingenious invention towards ſuch diſſipa— 
tions, in which he {tudied to have his ſovereign immerſed, that he might gain in- 
{l1ence by cheriſhing his vices, and endear himſelf to his king by being the nurſe 
ot thoſe very fins he ought to have repreiſed. Moſt of the biihops were promoted 
to their Sees for having rendered themſelves ferviceable to Rome, or to the depra— 
ved paſſions of their ſovereign; they were named from perions brought up at 
court, and trained in the maxims there practiſed : Real learning was ſcarce heard 
of in this æra: The canon law and ſchool divinity were the accompliſhments every 
ſtudent ſought promotion by : The monks had filled the colleges, and occupied 
the profeſſorſſups of the univerſities ; by which means, philoſophy and divinit 

were thrown aſide, for a ſyſtem of logical jargon which might furniſh the ait- 
putant with the art of wreſting an argument. Every one ſaw the neceſſity there 
was of reforming the church, and bringing the corrupted eccleſiaſtics from their 
vices; but no potentate dared to make the attempt: The See of Rome itſelf 
ſhewed a conſciouſneſs of the neceſſity, but trembled to its foundation at the mea- 
ſures to effect it. It is wonderful to obſerve the progreſs by which Providence 
brings about the greateſt events; involuntary agents are frequently the operators 
of divine will; ad often the wicked hand of the determined ſpoiler brings about 
a bleſſing he could not comprehend : Thus the ravages of war have made a paſ- 
lage for the progrels of arts; and the ſword, embrued in blood, and extended by 
the hand of cruelty, hath led on the olives of religion and virtue, introduced the 
polity of diſtant ſtates to dark and ignorant nations, and civilized the barbarity of 
the moſt ſavage people of the earth. The power of the church was grown enor- 
mous, and the drones of religious ſocieties had engroſſed a vaſt territory in this 


kingdom; infomuch, that the civil juriſdiction was ſtraitened, the ſtate enfeebled, 


and a dreadful anarchy appeared to be approaching, which would in a ſhort time 
have ſwallowed up the Engliſh monarchy. The churchmen, had many of them 
been virtuous, might have ſtayed the flood of donations, which were inceſſantly 
pouring in upon them from ſuperſtitious hands and terrified conſciences ; the 
might have correQed the vices of their houſes, and the impieties of their breth- 
ren. But the character given of them by John Huſs and Jerome of Prague, at 
the hour of their condemnation, was too true: * That the church of Rome, and 
all the other churches in the world, were far ſwerved from the apoſtolical tra- 
N ditions: That the clergy ran after pleaſures and riches: That they lorded it 
over the people, affected the highclt ſeats at entertainments, and bred horſes 
and dogs: That the revenues of the church, which belonged to the poor 
members of Chriit, were conſumed in vanity and wantonneſs : That the prieſts 


Lord Herbert, Hale, &c. 


$6 


© were 
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© were ignorant of the commandments of God; and if they did know them, 
„ lightly regarded them*.” The manners of the times were far from being im- 
proved ; from the beginning of the fifteenth century, they in many inſtances 
were very much debaſed ; when the univerſity of Oxford complained, “ That 
church preferments were beſtowed, without any regard to learning or merit: 
© 'That the colleges were thereby become empty, becaule there was no need of 
* ſtudy or learning to be qualified for a benefice.” Whereupon the convo. 
cation, to whom this complaint was addrefled, paſſed a canon, that none but 
graduates in the univerſities ſhould be capable of benefices. But this was a weak 
tence againſt the papal power f. On the day of Henry's VIII. 's acceſhon, viz, 


April 22, 1509, 
THOMAS RUTHALL, ox ROWTHALE, 


was nominated to the See of Durham. It is evident a papal provifion was had for 
him in the time of Henry VII, for in Rymer's Fœdera, vol. xiii. p. 233, a pardon 
tor Thomas Ruthall, biſhop of Durham, is dated in the 24th year of Henry VII, 
A. D. 1508. He was born at Cirenceſter in Glouceſterſhire f, and educated at 
Cambridge]; was made a canon of Lincoln and York, and dean of Saliſbury ; ap- 
pointed to this biſhopric on the 23d of April 1509, and ſoon afterwards received 
conſecration 9. Pope Julius II. ſent him the form of the oath he was to take to 
the holy See, which is in Rymer's collection. He made his profeſſion to the arch- 
biſhop of York on the 24th of June, and had the temporalties reſtored on the 3d 
day of July following : Was in great eſteem with Henry VII, and afterwards 
with his ſon and ſucceſſor; ſo that he held the diſtinguiſhed offices of one of the 
privy council, keeper of the private ſeal, and ſecretary of ſtate ; and was employed 
under both theſe ſovereigns in ſeveral matters of the greateſt moment. Chambre 
tells us, that, on account of his ſingular wiſdom, he was conſtantly retained at 
court; ſo that he had it not in his power to pay much attention to his biſhopric, 


* Eneas Sylvius, alias pope Pius II.'s Hiſtory of Bohemia. 

+ Spelman. Con. tom. ii. p. 675, 677-—Rapin, p. 700, &c. 

1 Where he erected and endowed a free-ſchool. 

|| Notes Biog. Brit. ſay, he was bred at Oxford, and had his degree of D. D. there, Was chancellor of 
the univerſity of Cambridge, 1503.—P. 4317. 

Was nominated by king Henry VII. — Ibid. | | mn 

© Thomas Ruthall, five Rothehall, (rectius Rowthale, fic enim nomen propria manu ſcriptum vidi) ad 
epiſcopatum Dunelmenſem ab Henrico VIII. rege defignatus eſt eodem die, quo ipſe rex primus denuntiatus 
Fait, fe. 1508, 23 Apr. Profeſſionem archiepiſcopo Ebor. fecit 1509, 24 Junii. Sub initium anni 1523 obiiſſe 
videtur. Wolfei enim cupiditas cum potentia conjuncta nullos epiſcopatus fibi deſtinati redditus vacatione 
diuturna intercedente ſubtrahi paſſa eſt. Ang. Sac. p. 780. 


Ath. Oxon, vol. i. p. 661. Atlas of England, p. 798. | 4 
A. D. 1508, 24 K. Hen. VII. De Pardonatione pro Tho. Ruthal, ep. Dun.——Rymer's Feed. vol. xi. 


233. | : 
i A. D. Tro, 24 K. Hen. VII. Sup. vacatione epiſcopatus Dunolm. (granted to the prior)——lIbid. p. 247» 
I K. Hen VIII. Juramenti forma pro electo Dunolmenſi Ibid. p. 256. 

— -—— De reſtitutione temporalium Dunolm. Tho. Ruthal, ep. — Ibid. p. 258. 
— 1576, 8 K. Hen. VIII. Pro Tho. Ruthall, Dunolm. ep. ſuper officio cuſtodis privati ſigilli.— Ib. 553. 
— 1522, 15 K. Hen. VIII. Contra invaſionem Scotorum de proclamationibus, ep. Dun.—-—lIb. 773- 

1 K. Hen. VIII. ſtat. chap 8. The act of eſcheators and commiſſioners. Provided that this act for eſchca- 
tors excrcifing their office over an whole year, and letters patent granted to them for life or other wile, ex- 
rend not nor be prejudicial to any eſcheator in the county palatine of Durham. : 

e According 
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According to the manners of the times, he was a neceſſary inſtrument in thoſe 
reigns; for which he neglected the ſpiritual capacity of his epiſcopacy, ſo that ve- 
ry few records of note appear during his time“. The only public works within 
the province, attributed to him, were, the reparation of the ſouth part of Tyne— 
bridge, and building the great dining-hall in the palace at Auckland; which Jat- 
ter not being finiſhed in his life-time, he left a ſum of money to perfect the plan, 
and a workman of {kill to ſee it executed. 

In all the public tranſactions, of which our prelate had a part, or the palatinate 
was particularly intereſted, a ſecond character ſeems ſo interwoven, that it appears 
impoſlible, with any degree of perſpicuity, and without running into dull repeti- 
tions in the progrels of this work, to avoid carrying on an account of both perſons, 
in the ſeries of events to be related: This was Thomas Wolſey, the cotemporary 
and colleague of our prelate in ſtate matters, and his ſucceſſor in the biſhopric. 

Wolſey's birth and education are ſo well known, and the early events of his 
life have been diſplayed by ſo many writers, that the repetition here would not be 
pardoned. The biſhop of Wincheſter was a very great advocate with Henry VIII. 
for Wolſey ; he obſerved his active and penetrating mind, and hoped to leflen the 
intereſt of lord Surry, whom he hated, by encreaſing the king's fayour to this young 
and aſpiring miniſter. The king made Wolſey his almoner 5; and ſoon afterwards 
preſented him with the manſion-houſe of Empſon, one of Henry VII.'s rapacious 
officers, who was convicted of high treaſon. In 1510, Wolſey was admitted a 
member of the privy council, and reporter of the proceedings in the ſtar-chamber ; 
and from thenceforth his promotions were rapid. He acquired a competent know- 
ledge of his ſovereign's diſpoſition of mind, and the bent of his favourite paſſions, 


and thence derived his influence. He ſtudied to indulge his love of eaſe, and at- 


tachment to pleaſures ; ſought every occaſion to withdraw him from public buſineſs, 


* Copyh. Book, K. p. 15. Ruthall. | 

Memd. that ye xxvijth day of Juyne the ixth yere of the conſecrac'er. of the reverend fadre in God Tlio. 
buſhop of Dureſme, I John Bukke vewer to my ſaid lord of Durham, &c. 

Terræ per eſcactam propter feloniam ad epiſcopum forisfactæ donate Johanni Macy. Thomas, d. g. &c. 
Sciatis, quod nos, &c. dedimus et conceſſimus eid. J. M. unum meſſ. &c, &c, in Hamfterley quæ fuerunt 
Philippi de Preſton, et quæ ad manus n'ras tanquam eſcaeta n'ra devencrunt, eo quod prædictus Philippus 
faloniam fecit pro qua utlagatus fuit. Habenda et tenenda prædicta meſſ. &c. prefato Johanni heredibus ct 
aſ1.natjs ſuis de nobis et ſucceſſoribus n'ris epiſcopis Dun. in pcrpetuum. Reddendo inde annuntim nobis 
ct ſueceſſoribus n'ris prædictis redditus et ſervitin, quæ de prædictis meſſ. & c. antequam ad manns n'ras de— 
venerunt, reddi debuerunt et conſueverunt. In cujns, &c. pat. dat. Dun. 24? d. Oct. a'o pont. n'ri 2“. 
r Mann's MSS. — Randal's MSS. &e.—Penes G. Allan. 

Commiſſio Pacis. Juſtices,-- John lord Lumley; Thomas prior of Durham ; Sir Robt Brvdencll ; Sir 
Humph. Conningſby, juſtice of the King's Bench; Bryan Palmes & Anth, Fitzherbert, ſerjeants at law ; 
Win Frankleyn cierk, chancellor; Sir. Ra, Eure, Sir Wm Hilton, Sir Wm Pure, Sir Wm Hanſard, Tho. 
Teapeſt, Tho. Fairfax, and John Bentley. Dated 20 Julij, a'o 8“. Rudd's MS3S, 

Com'iſſio epi ad ſeis. les terres et chatelles quarumcunq. perſonarum infra epat. Duu, ſub gbedientia regis 
Scotor. nator. Rot. cl. A. No 45. | 

Commiiho arratand. grounded on the king's writ. Rot, cl. A. Ne 103. 

Commiſho e'pi ad inqnirend. de iis qui fe non preparaverunt juxta diverſor. mandator. ad ſerviend. pro 
C:tenfione regni verſus Scotos. Rot. el. A. No 18. | 


T © As faſt as the other counſe!lors counſcled the king to leave his pleaſures and to attend to his affairs, 
wo buſily did the almoner perſwade him to the contrary, which delighted hin much, and cauſed him to 
tave the greater affection and love for the almoner. Thus the almoner ruled all them that before ruled 
tis; tack did his policy and wit bring to paſs.” — Cavendiſh's MSS. in the IIarleiau Collection. 
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and to leave matters of ſtate to the conduct of his miniſters, He had a luxuriant 
imagination, and a genius calculated for gay exhibitions and expenſive diverſions ; 
This faculty he exerted to immerſe the king in voluptuous enjoyment, and ſpared 
no expence in the gratification of his ſovereign's love of ſplendor and pleaſure, 
The biſhop of Wincheſter could not help murmuring, to ſee the treaſures laviſhed 
away in idle {ports and diſſipations, which his old maſter, Henry VII, had amaſſed 
with ſo much care, pains, and injuſtice ; “ in which he himſelf had been employ. 
ed “.“ He charged the treaſurer, lord Surry, as the chief cauſe : But as the whole 
court were gaining fayours from the vices of the king, the biſhop's pious clamours 
were deſpiſed ; in a little time he retired in deep chagrin, under a decline of influ. 
ence which he daily obſerved, and which brought him at length into contempt. 
Wolſey, it is ſaid, was a principle agent in inſtigating the king of England to 


engage in a war with France, in the year 1513; in the negociation of which mat. 


ter with the pope, archbiſhop Bainbrigg was envoy at Rome. Ihe motives which 
induced Wolſey to adviſe the war, and the events, are well known. | 

The king of England was no ſooner on the continent, to proſecute the war there, 
than a herald was ſent from Scotland to complain of injuries ſuſtained from brea- 
ches of truce by the borderers, coupled with aſſurances that the ſtates were reſolved 
to ſupport their ally the king of France, in conſequence of the ſeveral treaties ſub- 
ſiſting between the nations. This meſſage was received by Henry when he lay be- 
fore eee and the anſwer he gave, in the warmth of reſentment and youthful 
raſhneſs, was ſo full of contemptuous and harſh expreſſions, that the herald, on his 
return, refuſed to repeat them. The tenor of this anſwer was, an accuſation againſt 
the Scottiſh king, of a breach of ſolemn oaths, a crime his progenitors were 
6 charged with having been addicted to. He was upbraided with diſhonourabl 
e taking advantage of Henry's abſence ; but as the fragility of his faith, and the 
e whole tenor of his paſt conduct, had given too much ground for ſuſpicion, he 
“ aſſured him precautions were taken, before the Englith army embarked, for the 
* defence of England; and as he had ſhewn a foul ſuſceptible of ſo little genero- 
+ fity and princely truth, he would exclude him and his deſcendents from any poſ- 
e ſibility of ſucceeding to the crown of England, though he had been informed 
„he had fixed an ambitious eye on that elevated dignity.” It is evident this 
wrathful anſwer, fo full of reproaches, did not influence the conduct of the king 
of Scotland, for, previous to the herald's arrival, the Scottiſh army had entered 
England, and their king had loſt his life at the ſatal battle of Flodden-field. 

A ſmall body of troops, under the command of lord Hume, had entered 
England, and ravaged and laid waſte the borders. The main body of the Scottiſh 
army, led by the king in perſon, followed by flow marches. Lord Surry, who was 
collecting the forces of the northern counties with all poſſible diligence, ſent forward 
Sir William Bulmer with a troop of archers of this palatinate, who called to his 
aid the people of the Engliſh march, not exceeding in the whole one thouſand men, 
formed an ambuſcade in the deep broom which grew in ſome parts of Mitfield 
plain, near the road the Scottiſh marauders muſt neceflarily paſs with their ſpoils, 


* 


** 


* Rapin. 
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and there put them to the rout. The Scottiſh leaders made ſeveral efforts to rally, 
and lead up their troops in order, but were not able to ſuſtain the regular and heavy 
diſcharge of the archery : They left five hundred ſlain upon the field, and as many 
more were taken ; lord Hume loſt his ſtandard, and his brother George was among 
the priſoners. The king of Scotland, eager to revenge this diſgrace, proceeded 
with more ſpeedy marches, and entered England on the 22d day of Auguſt 1513, 
at the head of an army of 60,000 men. The ſiege of Norham opened his military 
operations; the outworks were forced, one of the towers was beat down, and man 
of the garriſon were lain at the firſt attack, ſo vigorouſly was the fortreſs aſſailed. 
The main tower held out for ſix days, and then capitulated ; on which occaſion 
the greateſt part of the works were deſtroyed. The reduction of the caſtles of 
Etal, Wark, and Ford, followed. The king of Scotland did not purſue his advan- 
tages, and march forward whilſt the panic of his approach prevailed, but, faſcinated 
by the lady of Ford caſtle, he loitered till the earl of Surry had collected his 
army, and was approaching him; which drew on the battle of Flodden-field, ſo 
fatal to the king and his people, on the gth day of September. In the challenge 
ſent by the earl of Surry to the Scottiſh king, from the camp of Wooler-Haugh, 
are the names of three diſtmguiſhed perſons of this palatinate, William Conyers, 
John Lumley, and Sir William Bulmer; and in the firſt line formed for that me- 
morable battle, was Sir William Bulmer, with the forces of the biſhopric of Dur- 
ham. No mention ts made of their numbers ; but, from their ſtation in the array, 
it is more than probable they won ſome of the chief honours of the day; for the 
carls of Lenox and Argyle making a fierce attack with their troops, armed with lon 
pikes, on the right wing commanded by the lord-admiral, earl Surry's fon, the con- 
flict was deſperate, and the event long dubious, till a reinforcement ſtrengthened 
that part of the line, and gave the advantage to the Engliſh. Soon after that change 
of fortune, the Engliſh arms prevailed in every part of the field. It is probable 
all the forces of the palatinate were out upon this ſervice; for when lord Surry 
marched his army northward through Durham, St Cuthbert's banner was diſplayed 
with the uſual ceremonies, which, as obſerved before, being the royal ſtandard of 
the province, muſt neceſſarily be attended by all the military men of the palati- 
nate. Another circumitance in ſupport of this opinion is, that the ſtandards taken 
from the Scots in that engagement were placed as trophies round St Cuthbert's 
feretory. Letters were written in the name of the king, after his return from 
France, to all perſons of note who had fought in his army at Flodden, extolling 
their gallant behaviour, and aſſuring them of his royal favour, whenever an op— 
portunity ſhould offer for their promotion, 

The kingdom of Scotland was thrown into the utmoſt confuſion by the fatal 
event, the heir to the crown being an infant of only ſeven months old ; but as the 
Mentions touching the regency did not affect this province, and there was no 


further warfare on the borders, it is time to return to biſhop Ruthall and his col- 


league. 
Wolſey returned to England with the king, in October 1513, after a new treaty 
das entered into with the emperor, and on the 26th of March following was con— 
Hhh 2 | ſecrated 
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ſecrated biſhop of Lincoln; advancing daily in the king's favour, till at length he 
engroſſed the fole adminiſtration of ſtate affairs. Cardinal Bainbrigg paſſed the 
laſt hours of his life in great diſpleaſure with Wolſey and the court, frequently re. 
proaching the miniſter with want of gratitude : On his death, Wolſey was promo- 
ted to the See of Vork. He immediately began to repair York-place, the houſe 
of the archbiſhops in London, and to erect a ſumptuous palace at Hampton-court, 
Overtures of peace being made by France, Wolfey alone was entruſted with the 
negociation, and it is faid enriched his coffers on the occaſion *, the terms and 
conceſſions he granted being purchaſed by France with great gifts. Whilſt he ma. 
naged the whole of this treaty and other public matters with an arbitrary hand, he 
had ſuch power of perſuaſion and artful demeanor, and had ſo entire a poſſeſſion of 
the king's mind, that he made him believe every thing was done in purſuance of 
his royal command. N 5 

The king of France ſoon afterwards departed this life without iſſue, and was 
ſucceeded by the duke of Valois, who aſſumed the title of Francis the Firſt. He 
entered Italy in a ſhort time after his acceſſion, and made himſelf maſter of the 
duchy of Milan. This event was ſeized on by Wolſey to enflame his ſovereign's 
mind againſt him, for the French king had done him ill offices with the pope 
touching the biſhopric of Tournay; but he made peace with the miniſter, by en- 
gaging his intereſt to obtain him the vacant cardinal's hat, which was then become 
the chief object of his ambition. Wolſey had employed cardinal Adrian biſhop of 
Bath, and the pope's collector in England, to ſolicit that honour for him at the 
court of Rome, but diſcovered he had betrayed his cauſe ; whereupon he prevailed 
upon the king to write to the pope, to ſolicit that he might be deprived of his office, 
and on ſome pretext obtained his deputy Polydore Virgil's impriſonment in the 
Tower, he having been privy to ſome repreſentations which were unfavourable to 
him. The application for the hat, in Wolſey's favour, met with great oppoſition ; 
but at length the intereſt of the Engliſh ſovereign prevailed, he was decreed the 
purple, and on the 7th of September 1515 was created cardinal of St Cecile be- 
vond the Tiber. 

When the cardinal was informed his hat was come into England, he ordered a 
meſſenger to be diſpatched, to ſtay the bearer on the road till he ſhould be better 
attended. He prepared a moſt magnificent retinue; and the bearer of this valua- 
able gift was met on Blackheath by a great aſſembly of prelates, and men of figure 
and conſequence from the county of Kent, who conducted him with a pompous 
parade through the city of London to Weſtminſter Abbey, the lord-mayor, alder- 
men, and reſpeCtive companies of the city of London, attending in their ſtands 
during the proceſſion. At Weſtminſter Abbey, eight abbots in their proper habits 
received the ſacred hat with great ſolemnity, and placed it on the high altar, 
where, after this pious farce, it reſted till the 18th of November, being Sunday, 
when Wolſey repaired to the abbey, accompanied by the principal nobility and 
people of conſequence about the court and its vicinity, and kneeling before the 
altar with his hood over his face, whilſt the prayers and benedictions adapted to 


* Guthric, vol. ii. p. 889. ; 
the 
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the creation of a cardinal were read to him, he was inveſted by the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who, with much religious grimace, put the hat on his head. This 
ceremony being ended, the cardinal returned to his palace at Charing-Crois, at- 
tended by a vaſt concourſe of people, where a ſumptuous entertainment was provi- 
ded, at which were preſent the king and queen, the queen of Scotland, the queen 
dowager of France, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhops of Worcelter, Dur- 
ham, and Rocheſter, the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, Sir John Fineux lord chief 
juſtice of England, the other judges, ſerjeants at law, and a multitude of others of 
high diſtinction. Rapin ſays *, “ Wolley ſo abſolutely governed the king, that he 
turned him which way he pleaſed; but he managed lo artfully, that the king 
« always fancied he took his own courſe, when he only followed the ſuggeſtions 
&* of his miniſter. Wolſey had great talents, but he had alſo great failings ; he 
« was exceſſively revengetul, greedy of poſſeſſions and honours, and intolerably 
* proud. He no ſooner ſaw himſelf fixed in his maſter's favour, than he ſought 
« means to remove from court all thoſe that gave him any jealouſy by the king's 
ce eſteem for them: The biſhop of Wincheſter, the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, 


« who had been molt in favour, received ſo many mortifications from this imperi- 
« ous prelate, that at length they quitted the court, not to be expoſed to his in- 


« ſults.” Fox withdrew to his dioceſe, having firſt beſought humbly of the king, 
that he would not ſuffer the ſervant to be greater than the maſter f.“ The two 
dukes quickly followed, the duke of Suftolk being called to account for his debts 
to the crown f, On archbiſhop Warham's reſignation of the ſeals, Wolſey was 


appointed chancellor. He now aflumed a greater degree of pomp, parade, and 


magnificence than any churchman in England had ever done before him: His train 


conſiſted of eight hundred ſervants ||, many of whom were knights and gentlemen : 
He had nine or ten lords among his attendants, one of whom was the earl of Derby. 


His equipages, furniture, and the embroidery of his liveries were uncommonly 
ſplendid and ſuperb ; even the principal cook of his kitchen, Cavendiſh ſays, was 
daily cloathed in fattin or velvet, and wore a golden chain, He was magnificent 
in his own apparel, being the firſt Engliſh clergyman that wore filk or gold in his 
habit, and on his ſaddles, or trappings of his horſes or mules : His apparel was of 
ſcarlet or crunſon ſattin or taffety: He wore red gloves with his red hat: His 


ſhoes were of filver, gilt, ſet with pearls and precious ſtones; and when he ap- 


peared in public, he had two crucifixes of filver, two pole-axes, two pillars of 
ſilver, gilt, and golden cuſhions, borne before him &. Let his genius and parts 


be 


p. 731. ＋ Herbert. 4 Hall, Hollingſhead, &c. || Cavendiſh. 


In archbiſhop Sancroft's Collectanea Curioſa, (p. 283 to 344) we have a long account of cardinal Wol- 


ſey's plate, which appears thereby of an immenſe value.——I will remark a few articles only, and leave the 
curious reader to reſort to the book for the reſt. 


Page 286. Item, deliveryd oone high creſſe, this crofſe was new-made after the faſhon of the croſſe of the car- 


dynall Campegie of filvar and parcelle gilte porſs Cxxv ox. the ounce of filvar 35. 4d. in money. XX I. XV) g. viljd. 
and for every ounce makyng and gilding xd. in money vl. iiijs. 1jd.—Xxxvil. xd. 


Item, deliveryd iij pynnes of filver and gilte with ſtones for my lordis grace deliveryd to maiſtar Tennyes and lo/t 
by Sir Walter clerke of the cloſyat vis. viijd. | 


Page 287. Item, deliveryd oone braflet of fyne golde poiſs jij ounces penny eweight d. in money vjl. iijs. the ma- 
kyng X11}S, ivd. vj]. xv]s. Id, | £ 


oo 


Item, 


— 
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be admitted excellent in the management of ſtate negociations, we muſt alſo ad. 
mit his pride was puerile, and his love for ſhew a weakneſs bordering on feminine 
folly. The vulgar only were faſcinated by his parade, others ſaw it with cenſure 
and contempt. He was condemned by all good men, who looked upon his magni. 
ficence as a ſcandal to his religious character, and regarded the tinſel decorationg 
of his life as the diſgraceful badges of his corruptions, Byfield, who was after. 
wards a martyr, exclaimed, “ My lord cardinal is no perfect or good man; Chriſt 
< never taught him to follow riches, nor to ſeek promotions ; Chriſt never taught 
him to wear ſhoes of ſilver “,“ &c. 

In the year 1516 the cardinal received a commiſſion from the pope, appointing 
him legate a latere ; on receipt of which he made a new parade * proceſſion, to 
the diſgrace of religious ceremony: He affected to perform the offices of high - maſs 

after the manner of the pope himſelf, and not in the accuſtomed mode of other 
biſhops ; in which he was ſerved by biſhops and abbots, and the firſt nobility were 
employed to deliver him the water and towel. - 'To ſupport the expences of his 
houſehold, beſides the profits of his chancellorſhip, the revenues of his biſhoprics, 
and other valuable reſources, he got ſſion, at very low leaſes, of the revenues 
of Bath, Worceſter, and Hereford, biſhoprics filled by Italians, who were allowed 
to reſide abroad, and were glad to compound for this indulgence by parting with 
a conſiderable ſhare of their profits. He had allo about this time a penſion of three 
thouſand livres granted by Charles king of Spain, having before obtained the con- 
ditional grant of a penſion of ten thouſand ducats out of the duchy of Milan; and 
it was computed, that the whole of his revenues, with the penſions and numerous 
preſents received from abroad, annually exceeded the revenues of the crown. But 
though he engroſled ſuch a prodigious income from ecelefiaſtical and civil appoint- 
ments, yet, Anthony Wood ſays, © he was the moſt diſintereſted clergyman of that 
age.” In the midſt of all this magnificence, the cardinal's reſentments broke out 
into vengeance, and even the leaſt affronts were remembered with ſeverity, as in 
the caſe of Sir Amias Powlet, who had offended him in the early part of his life. 


Tem, for the owerplus of the golde that quent: to the.t2voo croſſes (carried before him in proceſſion) for my 
lordis grace made of fine golde, oone garniſhed with flone and perle poiſs. x ounces, for every ounce chaunge of the 
golde betzvene corone gole and fine golde inijs. iiijd. and for every ounce makyng of the x ounces vis. vind.— vl. . 

Page 288. Item, deliveryd to John Beynyarde of London gold/methe, at the reyqueſte f maiſtar Goſtxoike my 
Jordis ſervaunt, for the makyng of @ harneſs for a moile (the cardinal's mule) oone hundred ounces ft; the ox. 
lig. Hyd —xv)/, xiijs. lid. | 


* 


Page 289. Item, deliveryd in gilte ſpangillis for my lordis net mens caotis to Steayn Humble branderer pos. 
clvi oz. ert. iid. aveight the ounce vis in money Xxl1vj/. xviijs. id. M herapon reſceavid taboo images bodyſe of Petar 
33 Paule of filvar by thandis of Mr Tonnyes poiſs. cexxxv ounces d. the ounce lijs. iiijd. in money xxxixl. vs. ſo refle 
Aue to me vill. Xiijs. id. ; 

Page 290. Item, for the makyng of xiij cheynes of fine golde <vhen my lordis grace <vent to Gtynes with the 
ng, for the makyng and faſhon ef ewery cheyne xxg.—-Xiijl. 

Item. the makyng of a greate cheyns that Mr Page my lordis farvaunt avare at my lordis commandement evhen 
my lorde went to Callice 73 my lorde of Duriſſpne (Durham) with odar, auheche cheyne wwayid ce li of myne oune 
goide ewheche gold I reſceatizyd agen reſte to me for the makyng xl. 

Page 314. Item, deliver;d the mending of a grydiron of filver awithe the filver put to it x5. 3 

Page 323. Ttem, delixcryd in gilte ſpangills for the footmens coottis poiſs. cij 0%, rt, the 0%. vis viijd. in mo- 
nen XXXIN}/. XA. | 95 

| * Strype's Mem. vol, i. p. 120, 121. 
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In conſequence of Wolſey's legatine authority, he ere&ed an inquiſitorial court, 
in which he exerciſed an undue authority and power, not known before in England, 
and totally unconſtitutional, wherein he examined into matters under a kind of 
rule of conſcience, as well civil as religious. 

The cardinal now aſſumed the power of preſenting to all priories and benefices, 
as he pleaſed, with all the uſurped latitude exerciſed by the pope, without regard- 
ing the right of patronage or election, to which the nobility or eccleſiaſtical bodi?; 
were entitled. N 15 

He accompanied the queen to Oxford, where they were received with every 

ublic mark of honour and diſtinction. On this occaſion, he informed the univer- 
fry of his deſign of founding public lectures on theology, civil law, phyſic, philo- 
ſophy, mathematics, the Greek language, and rhetoric, which he performed in a 
ſhort time afterwards ; but eſtabliſhing no fund for their future maintenance, they 
ſunk with him: He was alſo inſtrumental in eſtabliſhing the college of phyſicians. 
Had not his vanity prevailed in all things, theſe works would have preponderated 
againſt many of his errors: He was the means of diſſuading the king from enter- 
ing into a league with the pope = the Turks, which he repreſented' as a ſtale 
expedient to draw contributions from the clergy : He got the legate, who had a 
vifitorial power, ſuperſeded and recalled ; and obtained the pope's bull for viſiting 
the monaſteries and clergy. 1 


On the election of a ſucceſſor to the emperor Maximilian, who died in the year 


1519, France and Spain, having various cauſes of contention and rivalſhip, were 
equally deſirous of bringing over the king of England to favour their reſpective 


intereſts ; for which purpoſe, they both cultivated, with the utmoſt afliduity, the 
friendſhip of Wolſey : Beſides preſents and penſions, they vied with each other 
who ſhould careſs him moſt ; ſtiling him in their letters their friend, their patron, 


and their father; and extolling to the ſkies his virtue, prudence, and capacity. 


Wolſey artfully made uſe of thoſe teſtimonies to flatter his ſovereign's vanity, by 
repreſenting to him how formidable he muſt be to thoſe two potentates, when 


they thus earneſtly ſolicited the aid and friendſhip of his ſervant ; at the ſame time 


the king conceived Wolſey's abilities muſt be greatly ſuperior to thoſe of all other 
miniſters, when they were thus acknowledged by the greateſt princes in Europe. 

On the French king's treaty for the ſurrender of Tournay, much incenſe was of- 
fered to the cardinal's vanity, whoſe weakneſs in that part was known to all the 
neighbouring potentates; and he obtained a penſion of 12,000 livres, in ſatisfac- 
tion of the loſs of his biſhopric. On the above occaſion, it was ſtipulated, that 
there ſhould be an interview between the two monarchs, near Ardres, in Picardy ; 
and Wolſey, as a man of infinite taſte and magnificence in public ſhews and pro- 
ceſſions, was fixed upon between the ſovereigns to regulate the ceremonies, as 
maſter of the revels. Previous to Henry's departure in this interview, he receiv- 
ed a viſit from the new-eleted emperor, the king of Spain; the cardinal was 
ſent to compliment him on his arrival, and conducted him to the king at Canter- 
bury. During the emperor's ſtay in England, he paid great court to Wolley ; 
and knowing his weakneſs and intolerable vanity, he engaged him in his intereſt, 
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by ſome viſionary promiſes of procuring the papacy. The ſame day on which the 
emperor left England, the king failed from Dover, attended by queen Catharine 
the queen dowager of France, Wolſey, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the dukes 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Buckingham, the marquis of Dorſet, and many other 
noblemen and prelates, and gentry of both ſexes, to the number of four thouſand 
perſons and upwards. The interview, on the 7th of June, in the valley of Ar. 
dres, was uncommonly magnificent; the whole ſolemnity being regulated by 
Wolſey: On the 11th the tournaments began, ſcaffolds being ereQed for the 
ſpectators; both kings entered the liſts, and exhibited great dexterity ; but the 
honour of the field was won by the king of England: This exhibition ended 
there were ſplendid feaſts, balls, and maſquerades ; and ſuch -pomp and magnifi. 
cence was diſplayed, that the place obtained the name of Le Camp de Drap d'Or, 
'or The Field of Cloth of Gold *: The ceremony ended on the 24th of June, and 
Henry returned with his train to Calais. About this time the pope granted Wol- 
ſey a penſion of 2000 ducats out of the biſhopric.ot Placentia, and conſtituted him 
perpetual adminiſtrator of the See of Bajadox. This year an account was taken, 
by Wolſey's order, of the number of pariſhes in England, when there appeared 
to be 9407 churches. | | „ 

In the year 1521, at an aſſembly of the prelates and clergy at the cardinal's 
palace, the doArines of Luther were diſcuſſed and ſolemnly condemned; and the 
pope's bull againſt thoſe religious tenets was publiſhed : By proclamation, all the 
books touching this condemned hereſy were ordered to be brought in, under pain 
of excommunication. Bithop Burnet ſeizes this matter, to ſupport his former ar- 
guments, and prove, that Wolſey was afraid of the approaching reformation ; 
and, to retard its progrels, perſecuted the ſectaries: But it was aſſuredly other- 
wiſe ; for his ſtate and magnificence depended ſo much on the approbation of the 
See of Rome, that he oppoſed whatever was in oppoſition to that See, not from 
principle, but intereſt. Biſhop Burnet fays, * All people were fo ſenſible at 
this time of the corruptions, that each motion towards a reformation was 
<« readily hearkened to every where. Corruption was the common ſubject of 
complaint; and in the commiſſion given to thoſe whom the king ſent to re- 
* preſent himſelf and his church, in the council of the Lateran, the reformation of 
« the head and members is mentioned, as that which was expected from that 
% council.“ | 

This year afforded another inſtance of Wolſey's thirſt of revenge, in the im- 
peachment and death of the duke of Buckingham, who was an enemy to his un- 
bounded pride and arrogance f. The cardinal's leading features are feen in the 
tranſactions touching the king of England's mediation between the king of France 
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* The Antiquarian Society have publithed two moſt elegant prints of the Embarkation and Interview, 
from ancient paintings in Windſor Caſtle, with hiſtorical deſcriptions of each print by John Topham, eſq; 
and Sir Joſeph Aylotfe, bart.—Seec the Archzologia, publiſhed by the fociety, vol ili. p. 185, and vol. vi. 

« 179- 8 = 

Shakeſpeare, in the firſt ſcene of the play of Henry VIII, introduces the duke of Norfolk giving a moſt 

pompous deſcription of this interview to the duke of Buckingham. | | | 


+ Godwin's Annals of Henry VIII. p. 46, &c. P 
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and the emperor ; wherein he ſtipulated, that the king of England and himſelf 
(hould be conſervators of the ſeveral articles of the treaty he had propounded. 
pon this part of the treaty, Rapin makes the following remark : * We have here 
« a very ſenſible proof of the cardinal's infolence, who, in a treaty drawn by him- 
« ſelf, preſumed thus to ſet himſelf on a level with his maſter, by being declared 
« conſervator with the king.“ But as to the great engagements the cardinal en- 
tered into, they prove him to be without knowledge of the conſtitution, without 
any love of his country, and without truth to maintain the principles of honeſty. 
On Wolſey's return, he obtained the rich abbey of St Alban's in commendam z 
and alſo a bull to prolong his legatine authority for two years more, and to em- 
power him to create fifty knights; an equal number of counts palatine, acolites, 
and chaplains, and forty apoſtolical notaries ; to legitimate baſtards, and grant the 
doctors degree in all the faculties, as well as diſpenſations of every claſs. The 
pope ſoon afterwards departed this lite, and cardinal Adrian Florentius was elected; 
the emperor diſpoſing of his intereſt againſt Wolfey, contrary to his engagements : 
This diſappointment Wolſey met without any apparent chagrin, though the venom 
of reſentment rankled ſecretly in his boſom. A rupture ſucceeding in a ſhort time 
between England and France, the emperor, deſirous of maintaining his footing 
with king Henry, on the 26th of May, 1522, viſited England, and was received 
by the cardinal with a magnificent retinue : On Whitſunday the cardinal cele- 
brated high-maſs at St Paul's, with all the pomp of a ſovereign pontiff ; dukes and 
others of the nobility of the firſt diſtinction holding water to him, the king and 


emperor being preſent. On this viſit, the emperor granted letters patent to Wol- 


ſey for a penſion of gooo crowns of gold; and, amongſt other terms by which he 
endeavoured to conciliate and ſecure his future friendſhip, renewed his promiſes of 
intereſt for the papacy on the next vacancy. 3 

In order to ſupport the war which England had ruſhed into, the king, by the 
advice of his miniſters, iſſued warrants to all ſheriffs and conſtables, to number the 
people from the age of ſixteen upwards, and ſpecify the effects of individuals, that 
de might borrow a tenth of the laity, and a fourth of the clergy. Rapin ſays, 
This made a great noiſe all over the kingdom, and every one openly exclaimed 
againſt the cardinal as the author: However, though at firlt he had given 
orders to exact loans with the ſame rigour as if they had been a tax impoſed by 
parliament, he met with ſo many obſtacles, that he was apprehenſive of raifing 
commotions in the kingdom, not to be appeaſed at his pleaſure; fo that the tax 
was levied much more gently than at firſt intended.“ | 
About this period, and perhaps on the preceding occaſion, the king command- 
ed the biſhop. of Durham to deliver him a ſtate of the kingdom in general, but 
particularly of thoſe matters which more eſpecially related to the crown : He was 
iteemed a perſon well qualified for ſuch a calculation, had been long in office, 
nd knew the particular revenues of the king, and the ſources from whence the 
were derived: By ſuch knowledge, he was enabled to make a calculation of the 
mcome and revenues of the counties at large, and the reſpective raanors therein, 
ich the ſeveral fees and ſerviees wherewith each was charged; and could point 
. Out 
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out from whence reſources in time of neceſſity might be derived. It is probable, 
the enormity of church poſſeſſions was never ſo manifeſtly demonſtrated as in this 
work, or perhaps never before ſtruck the eye of a ſovereign with ſo powerful an 
image. The reader will no doubt wonder that our prelate ſo long retained his in- 
fluence at court: Wolley could bear no competitor : To be of a judicious capacity, 
was offence ſufficient to incur his diſlike, and move him to projects for his avoid- 
ance. It is evident from the ſequel, that the cardinal at this time entertained no 
good-will towards biſhop Ruthall, but wiſhed to be rid of him ; for it is related, 
that our prelate obeyed the king's command, compoſed the account required in a 
fair hand, and bound it up in vellum. As he was thus employed at the king's in- 
ſtance to ſtate the condition of the revenues of the kingdom, he thought of look- 


ing into the ſtate of his own fortune, and got a ſecond volume, bound in the ſame 


manner with the former; wherein he inſerted an exact inventory of all his effects, 
both real and perſonal, not leſs in value than one hundred thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling. The king ſent to the biſhop for the royal eſtimate, which his majeſty was 
very impatient to ſee; but, by a fatal miſtake, that containing the inventory of 
his own eſtates was delivered, inſtead of that compoſed by the king's order. Car- 
dinal Wolſey inſtantly diſcovered the error, but nevertheleſs carried the book to 
the king, and told his majeſty, with ſome ſarcaſtical ſeverity, that though he would 
not meet with the account he expected in that volume, yet he would know where 
to apply for money when he wanted. It does not appear the king took any advan- 
tage of this diſcovery ; but when the biſhop was informed of the error, his diſap- 
pointment and grief overpowered him; he was ſeized with a mortal diſeaſe, and 
departed this life in London, on the 4th day of February 1522. Upon this inci- 
dent the following remark occurs“: Whilit we deteſt the treachery of the car- 
„ dinal, we cannot afford much pity to the biſhop with his hundred thouſand 
« pounds. If he had made a wile uſe of them, like archbiſhop Warham, who had 
the honour and the glory to live and die poor, they would have been beyond 
** the reach of the king and cardinal : | 


„ Extra fortunam eft quicquid donatur amicis 
* Quas dederis ſolas ſemper habebis opes. 


« Even a pagan could ſay this.“ It is evident, from the ſum our prelate amaſ- 
ſed, that he had ſhared with the harpies of the times. The cardinal was the figuring 
character, the oſtenſible perſon in all public matters; whilſt the old fox, with much 
cunning, had concealed himſelf under the cover of Wolſey's authority, and reaped 
a ſhare of the plunder and ſpoils, without partaking of the odium of the world. 
Biſhop Ruthall was interred in St John's chapel, Weſtminſter Abbey, with his 
effigy and this epitaph on his monument: ic jacet Tho. Rowthall Epiſcopus 
Dunelm, et Regis Hen, VII. Secretarius, qui obfit 1524. This date 13 
erroneous, and proves that the monument was erected ſome time after the prelate s 
death. His being ſeized with mortal grief at the diſcovery of his riches to the 


Dr Jortin. + Wevers, Fun. Mon. 4834, —— Should be 1522. 


king, 
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king, whoſe diſpoſition he knew, and the harpies of whoſe cloſet he was no ſtran- 


ger to, teſtifies the avarice which had engroſſed his mind“. 
111 Mr 


* In the auditor's office. Ab. a® 1509. —Compotus Hugonis Aſshton cl. canc. & receptor gen'a! ſeacc. 
Dun. a feſto S. Mich. a'o p. Tho. primo ufq. feſt. S. Mich. p'x. ſequen. a'"o ejuſd. Tho, ſc'do ſcil. p. ann. in- 
tegram. 
- Penſiones diverſar. eccliar. e*po Dun. ſolut. 

1.—viij l. rec. de penſ. pr. Carliol p. ecclia de Corbrige & Whytty'gham ſolvend. ad fa, Pent. & S. Mar- 
tini equalit. infra tempus hujus comp'i accident. — Sibi app iat. | 

2.—XX 5. de pr. de Hexham p. eccVia de Wardon p. ann. ſolvend. adeund. f'm Martini, &c.— Sibi ait. 

3.—X1j) 3. iiij d. de Pen. Abbis de Abbalanda p. eccVia de Bolom p. ann. fol. ad f'm Mart. &c. Sich 
app iat. | 

8 de pen. ecel'ie de Sy mondeborne p. ann. ſol. ad fe. p*dca. 

5. XX,. de pen. ecel'ie de Ovyngham p. ann. fol. ad fe, p'dea. App. pr. & conment. de Hexham. 

6. Xiij 3. li 4. de pen. eccVie de Embledon, p. ann. fol. ad t' min. Mart. Emeldon app iat. cl icus Oxon. de 
Merton- hallt. | | | 

7.—xx1. de pen. e*pi Carliol p. me'te eccVie S. Nichi in vi. Novo Caftri ſup. Tyna' p. ann. ſolv. ad fe. Paſc. 
& S. Mich. equaliter p. ann. | 

8. —xxvj I. xiij . iv d. de pen. PP'oris de Hextild p. eccÞia } de Stamfordham p. ann, ſolv. ad cad. feſt. 
{ xxxiijl. v/ s. viij d.) | | | 

9.—xx1. de pr. Carliol p. alt'a me'te eccl'ie 8. Nichi in Novo C. ſup. Tyna' p. ann. ſol. ad d'tam feſta. 

10.—liij 3. id. de pen. abb'tis de Alnewyk p. cccl'ia de Wollor p. ann, fol. ad ead. fa. 

It. —Xiij 3. iiij d. de pen. R. de Hexham p. eccl'ia de Hauutuweſell p. ann. ſol. ad cad. fe. { Tynmouth p. 
eccPia de Hadutauiſil ſ. app iat. | 

12.— vi. viij d. de pen. pr. de Hexham p, eccVia de Aldeſton p. ann. ſol. ad ead, fe. { Si. app iat 

13.—iijg. uh d. de pen. capellor. Cantarie de Farneacres p. hoſpitili de Frereſyd p. ann. ad ead. feſta. 

14. — Xx. de pen. forte eccVie) de Benton, p. ann. ſol. ad ead. fe. / app'at cl icis Oxon. del Baliol- Hall. 

15,—vJs. viij d. de pen; pr. de Brenkoborne pro ecclia de Horſeley p. ann. ſol. ad ead. fe. 

16,—vjs. viij d. de pen. prioriſſe dom. monial. N. C. ſup. Tyna* p. hoſpitili $'i E'di Confeſſor. de Gateſ- 
head p. ann. fol. ad fe. p*d'ca. ( App at. capel. D'ni regis de Wyndeſor.) | 

17.—iij 3. iiij d. de pen. abb'tis de Coverham p. ccel'ia de Scham p. ann. fol, ad e. t. 

18.— XII. de pen. mag' ri & conſortium eccl. collegiat. de Staynederop p. ann. ſol, ad e. t. — Rand. M38. 

L N. B. The words in Italic are corrections in the record.] 


: The See vacant. 
High-ſheriff,.— M. ill. Bulmer, knt. oc. 18th Apr. 1509. 
Temporal chancellor, — Robert Chambre, ſede vac. Hen. VII. | 
John Carnon, cl. oc. cuſtos magni ſig. 18th Apr. 1509, Rot. B. Ruthall, No 80. 

Conſtable of the caſtle, —Will. Lee. | 

Sencicals, — Edm. Dudley, arm.——Rich. Harketh ſen. oc. dep. 26th Nov. 1509. 
om ————— 1homas Ruthall, dean of Sarum, counſellor and ſecretary to the ing, 

Deſigned biſhop by Hen. VIII. 23d Apr. 1509. 

Contecrated 
Made profeſſion 24th Jun. 1509. 
Temporalties reſtored 3d July 1509. 
Ob. 4th Feb. 1522. | 


Officers of the See during the time of Biſhop Ruthall. 


High-ſheriffs,— Will. Bulmer, knt. ap. 19th Aug. 1509.— Rolland Tempeſt, 
eſq; under-ſheriff, his annual fee 56s. 8d. a? 1, 2, 3, 4— Anton. Bras 
kenbury under-ſheriff, his fee 5 marks per ann, a“ 5, 6. 

Ra. Bowes, knt. ap. th Apr. 1516. Rot. Ruthall, N 6. 

Rog. Lomley, eſq; ap. 8th Nov. 1516. Rot. N 65.— John Loniley under- 
ſheriff, a“ 8, 9, 10. | 

5 Will. Eure, Ent. ap. 21ſt Mar. 1518. Rot. Ne 9. — Rich. Bellaces underfheriff, a? 10. 11. 

Eſcheators,—John Perkynſon, ap. 12th Jul. 1509; ob. 6th Jan. 1518, leaving Richard his ſon and heir. 

John Bentley, ap. 25th Jul. 1518. | 
Temporal chancellors and keepers of the great ſeal,.— Hugo Afshton, cl. in decr. bac. ap. chancellor and 
keeper of the great ſeal and receiver-general during pleaſure, 28th July 1509, ap. apud 
man'in” reg. de Grenewiche, og. rgth Jul. 1512.—Preb. of Etrenſhall in York church, 31ſt 
May 1515; ob. 1522. —Archd. of Cornwall; adm. areud. of York 1516; Archd. of Win- 
Cheſter 
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Mr Noble, ſpeaking of the mintage of biſhop Ruthall, ſays *, “ It is preſumed 


«© we have this biſhop's money both with the initial of the Chriſtian and ſurname 
upon it, with the letter D after the firſt and before the laſt.—N® 1. has the 
„legend CIVITAS DIRHAM, with the letters D. R. for Dunelmenſis Ruthall, 
on each ſide below the bars of the croſs that quarter the ſhield of arms, being 
the firſt time we ſee them there; over the ſhield is a large mitre.— No 2. has 
„this epigraphe, CIVITAS DVRHAM, with T. D. for Thomas Dunelmenſis, 
placed over the arms, which is the only inſtance we have of any initial letters 


being put there. The mint-mark is a fleur-de-lis ; there is alſo a fleur-de-lis 
on each of the arms of the chair, upon the obverſe. Some have the fleur-de-lis 
at the beginning and end of the legend upon the firſt fide. As this biſhop and 
Wolſey were both paſtors of this See, and had the ſame Chriſtian name, it may 
be diſputed whether this laſt ſort may not as well belong to Wolley as to him, 
particularly as the former was alſo biſhop of Durham before the 18th year of 
this reign : This objection, however, will, it is hoped, be removed when we 

come to ſpeak of the cardinal's money £ 
On the 16th day of February, 1522, the month in which biſhop Ruthall died, 
: | | the 


cheſter t5zrr.—In the north wall of the antich. of St John's in Camb. is a large tomb of 
archd. Aſsheton, and under it lies a ſkeleton neatly cut in marble, the firſt to ſhew us 
what he was, the latter what he is. His rebus is an aſh out of a tun; and on a brats is 
this inſcription : — [ Carter's Hiſt, of Cambridge, p. 273.] © | 
Hie fitus Hugo Aſdeton archidiaconus Eboracenfis, qui ad Chriſtiane religionis augmentum 
focios duos e Lancaſtria, totidemg. ſcholares , ſocium et ſcbolare Ebor. com. ſotiumg. et ſcholare 
Dunelm. dioc. oriund. ſuis impenſis pie. inſtituit, atg' ſingulis a /e inflitutis, ſociis co ſuetu? ſoci- 
oru” ftipendiu* ſolidis 40 annuis adauxit. Obiit n® calend. Decemb. ann. 1512.” | 
Tho. Kay in legibus bac. keeper of the great feal at Durham, oc. 9th Apr. 15117.—Rev. pater 
Rob'tus Abbas de Selby, oc. cuſtos mag. figilli ap. Dun. 2d Oct. 1516. Rot. AA. Ruth. 
Ne 29, 63. | 3 
Will. Frankleyn, ch. ap. chanc. and keeper of the great ſeal, and receiver- general during 
pleaſure, toth Jul. 15 14. Ibid. Rot. N* 68. ä | 
John Withers. L. Gray, ſed. 9. 
Contables of the caftle,— Will. Lee, oc. a? 1. 
Ric. Rowthale p*carius amicus & frater & præ aliis p'dilectus e*pi, ap. for life 20th Aug. 
1511. 
*neſca!ls, — Edm. Dudley, arm. an infamous tool under Henry VII, in oppreſſing the people; beheaded 
17th Auguſt 15 10. | 
Tho. Tempeſt, eſq; oc. 2d Dec. 15 10; again 14th Nov. 1511. Copyh. Book, K. p. 189, 242. 
Will. Frankelyn, cl. theſaurarius c'pi & Joh. Perkynſon, ap. jointly during pleafure commiſ- 
ſioners to hold the halmot courts, dated at London roth July a 1515. Rot. AA. Ruth. 
No 58; oc. Mar. 6th, 1515, the laſt time commiſſioners. 5 a 
Tho. Tempeſt, efq; oc. 24th Nov. 1516. (Copyh. Book, K. p. 426.) again zcth Oct. 15 22. 
Copyh. Buok, K. p. 546. | | ; | 
LN. B. Ric*us Heſketh, oc. 26th Nov. 1509. Copyh. Book, K.— II. Afshton, cl. canc. occu- 
pans locu? cap. ſeneſc. oc. 22d Apr. 15 10. Ib. p. 167.—Cotome Mundvile, cur. tent. 24th 
Ang. 1511. No ſteward named, p. 139. - Fho. Key, cl. ſuperviſor e'pi, oe. 26th Feb. 
1512, p. 243. — Will Hilton, arm. occupans locu' cap. ſen. oc. x4th Feb. 15 12, p. 249-— 
II. Aſshton, cl. canc. occup. locum cap. ſen. oc. 22d July 1513, p. 27 t.-- Will. Frankelyn, 
cl. occu. loc. cap. ſen. oc. 14 Feb. 15 13, P. 275. Joh. Bentley oc. cap. ſen. 12th Jul. 15 14, 
P. 291. (A leaf wanting, viz. 241, 242.) Joh. Perkynſon, eſq; occu. loc. cap. ſen. 26th 
Oct. 1515, p. 343.— Will. Frankelyn, cl. thefaur. e*pi, & Joh. Perkynſon, eſcactor, ap. 
commiſſionar. Jul. roth, 15 15; oc. 25th Feb. 1515, p. 389; 6th Mar. 1515, p. 403+ 
Attorney- general, — John Bentley, fee 1003. ap. during pleaſure, 12th Mar. 
John Ernley. | Randal's MSS, 


* Ste plate af coins, letters MM. No 1. 2. BE ö 
+ This indenture made betwixt the reverend fader in God Thomas by the grace of God _—_ 
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the cardinal was nominated guardian of the temporalties of this See, and in thc 
ſame month appointed thereto, reſigning on that occaſion the biſhopric of Bath 
and Wells; and he received reſtitution of the temporalties on the 3oth day ot 
April 1523“. 

The cardinal's poſſeſſing all the eccleſiaſtical dignities before noted at one time, 
is an unparalleled inſtance, an enormity that mult have inſpired every obſerver 
with condemnation. 


of Dureſme on that one p'tie and Roger Richardſon of Dureſme on that other p'tie, Witnefth that 
the ſaid reverend fader granteth and by this in'dre hath made ordeined and eflabliſhed the foreſaid 
Roger, maſter and workman of his money of filver in his palace of Dureſme aforeſaid To have hold 
and ocupye by hym or his ſufficient depute from the feaſt of St Martin in winter next coming atter 
the date fereof unto the end and term of ſeven years then next enſuing. And the ſaid Roger hath 
undertaken to the aforeſaid reverend fadir to make the ſame money under the ſort and form following 
(that is to ſay) to make the penny called the ſterling in the number of pound Troye cccchij x pieces 
in the pound weight and the money ſhall be in fineſs according to the filver money of our ſovereign 
lord the king made in his mint within the Toure of London, that is to ſay, the pound weight of 
the ſaid money ſhall hold and be 11 ounces and 2 5 of fine ſilver, and 13 pennyweight 
of allay which is the right ſtanderd of the money of England And the ſaid reverend fadir granteth 
to the ſaid Roger like remedyes in every pound weight in weight and in allay as the king granteth 
unto the maſters and workers of his money within the Towre aforeſaid, that is to fay, 2d. weight in 
the weight of every pound, and yd. weight in the allay above the ſtanderd or under or ifd. weight in 
bothe and that of all ſuch moneys that the ſaid Roger ſhall make within the mint aforeſcid Itt ſhall 


be lawfull for the chancelour of the ſaid biſhoprick for time being comptroller of the ſame mynt to take 


up of every pound weight of filver 1 d. which money fo taken ſhall be put in a bagg afore the ſaid 
Roger and the ſame bagg put in a co'fre with 2 locks of the which one key thall remain with the ſaid 
comptroller and the other with the foreſaid Roger. And furthermore the ſame Roger Richardſon granteth 
and covenanteth that the foreſaid money by him made ſhall be well and perfectly printed coined ard fair 
faſhioned with a privy mark in the print ſuch as the ſaid biſhop ſhalt appoint fo that it may be evi- 
dently known from other money counterfet. Alſo the ſame Roger granteth by theſe preſents to ſave Cc- 
fend and ſave harmleſs the foreſaid reverend father againſt our tovereign lord the king and the merchaut 
or merchants, for all money that is brought to the ſaid mint to be coined ;z provided always that the 
foreſzid reverend fadir ſhall find coining irons and them deliver within the ſaid mynt of Dureſme at the 
coſts and charges of the ſaid Roger Richardſon. And alſo the ſaid reverend father ſhall provide the ſaid 
Loger of workmen from the Towre of London at all times when the faid Roger ſhall nede them. And 
the ſaid Roger to content and pay for the ſame mint yearly during the ſaid time 10 pounds within the 
chancery of Dureſme (that is to ſay) at Whitſuntide and Martinmas by even portions for the which and 
all other. the premiſſes aforefaid duly and effectually to be kept and performed in every part by the ſaid 
Roger the ſame Roger Richardſon with maſter Jahn Batmonſoy doctor of laws Ralph Radcliff of Tunſtall 
eſquire Robert Blount of Dunelm merchant and John Richardſon of Dureſme dyer bindeth themſclves by an 
obligation bearing date 1. October II. Hen. VIII. in zool. to be paid to the foreſaid reverend father or his 
aſſigns as in the ſaid obligation more plainly doth appear if any part or parcell of the foreſaid cove- 
nants be by the ſaid Roger Richardfon broken or not obſerved as is before fpecifed In witneſs &c. 
1 October II. Hen. VIII. 1511. 

* W. de Chambre. —Angl. Sac. p. 782.— Rot. Tho. Card. A. No 1.— H. Octavus, d. g. &c. Sciat!s, q'd 
cu. epat. D. p. mortem bone memorie Tho. nup. e*pi ib'm vacax'it, & modo vacans exiſtat, nos de gr'a n'ra 


ſp'ali, &c. ded. & conceſſimus, &c. rev'endiſſimo in Xr'o p' ri Tho. &c. cuſtodiam d'c'i e'patus Dun. ac o'iu. 


t'p'alium ejuſd. neenon o' iu. caſtror. d' inor. man'ior. terrar. ten. reddit. ſervicior. porco' um, penſionu. annui- 
tat. & aliar. &c. conceſſimus etiam, &c. o' ia & o' i od. feod. milit. ſ'vicia, warda, maritagia, & cuſtodiam o'iu. 
ho'ium quor*cumque, & c. Et inſup. concedimus pref. &c. plena. pot. & auct. nobi'andi, faciendi, & conſii- 
tuendi canc. juſtic. vic. eſcaetores, coronatores, ſen'los, ballivos, ac o' es & ſig'los min. alios officiarios, &c. 
quoad exercenda regalia ib'm eid. e' patu ab antiquo debit & pertin. adeo libere, plene, & integre p'ut p't. 
Tho. &c. aut aliquis al. predec. ſuis, &c. concethn. etiam. &. o'i'od. advocac'o'es, donac o'es, p*fentac'y- 
es, &c. Et ult'ius, &c. ded. & conceſſ &c. o'ia & fig'la exitus firmas reddlitus, &c. habend. &c. a utu. 
p prin. &e. abſq. eomp?®o. aut aliquo alio nob. inde reddend. vel faciend. &c. Randal's MSS. 

Comeniſio Pacts, Juſtices, — Sir Tho. Dacre lord Dacre, John lord Lumley, Wm Dacre lord Greyſtock, 
the Prior of Durham, A. Fitzherbert juſtic. de C. B. John Port ſerj. at law, the Jemporal Chancellor, 
Sir Wm Hilton, Sir Wm Eure, Tho. Strangways, Tho. Tempeſt, and John Bentley. Dat. 18 Julij, a'o 1“. 

Rudd's MSS. 

Con mmiſſon of Array, Rot. F. Com'iſſio ducis Somerſet proteQoris Henrico d'no Nevil comit. Weſtm. 
de levand. & arraĩand. homines infra e' pat. Dun. & com. Northumb. — Bp. Creu's MSS. fol. 73, 
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On the pope's death, our cardinal's ambition was again diſappointed, Clement 
the Seventh being elected. He was now convinced of the emperor's inſincerity, 
and ſaw, that he had been playing on his paſſions, but covered his reſentment with 
a ſmile. In conſequence of congratulations to the pope elect, he obtained, in 1 524, 
a grant of the legatine power for life, a thing unprecedented. 

At this time the king of England was charged with ſuffering his wardens and 
officers on the borders to aid the rebels and outlaws of Scotland, © inciting them 
<* to the contempt of their ſovereign lord's authority; riding with convocations 
* of thieves, traitors, and murderers, their accomplices, fo many as they might 
« be, and as far within the land as they durſt, robbing, ſpoiling, and overthrowin 
< the true lieges of the realm at their power *.”” The lord Dacres, warden of the 
weſt march, had entered Scotland with a plundering party, who committed great 
enormities, having deſtroyed Kelſoe, with eighty villages, and overthrown eighteen 
towers of ſtone, with all their works : Add to theſe, that the king of England had 
ordered all the Scots in his dominions to be impriſoned, and their eftects ſeized, 
after which they were ordered to be branded with a croſs, and ſent home f. Not- 
withſtanding all theſe outrages, and great preparations for war being made by both 
nations, nothing effectual was done on either fide; a treaty was ſet on foot for a 
pacification, but broke up without bringing matters to a concluſion, and the ſpring 
of the year 1523 was again buſy with movements, on the part of England, to carry 
on a war under the conduct of the earl of Surry. The marquis of Dorſet was ap- 
pointed warden of the eaſt and middle march, with Sir William Bulmer his lieu- 
tenant for the eaſt, and Sir William Eures for the middle march. The Scots laid 
ſiege to the caſtle of Wark, but were not able to take it; and the Engliſh army 
contented themſelves with defending the borders, without carrying their arms into 
the enemy's country. Several ſhort truces took place, and a treaty of peace for 
three years was at length concluded on the roth of March 1526; In the com- 
miflion for this negociation, Sir William Bulmer is one. 

In 1525 the cardinal was employed in taking meaſures, which, though of little 
note in themſelves, were big with example, and led to future events of the moſt 
momentous conſequence. He laid the firſt ſtone of a magnificent ſtructure at 
Oxford, which he deſigned ſhould bear the name of Cardinal College: In order 
to carry on this coſtly undertaking, he did not open his overburthened coffers, or 
withdraw any thing from his luxuries and the expence of his magnificence, but 
procured the diſſolution of the priory of St Frideſwide at Oxford, which being 
Jurrendered into the king's hands, his majeſty immediately granted the fame to the 
cardinal for the purpoſes of this erection, and he obtained a bull from the pope to 
confirm what was done. It is not faid that this diſſolution took place in conſe- 
quence of the cardinal's viſitorial authority, from any vices or irregularities com- 
mitted there by the members of the priory, or for any other religious cauſe, but 
appears to have been effected merely to ſupply this exigence. Wolſey was an ad- 
venturous financier, but not ſtrenuous in the cauſe of religion, otherwiſe than in 
maintaining the authority of the See of Rome: This example might be a political 


* Rymer, vol. xiii. p. 515. | ＋ Hall, 131 
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trial, what effeck would ariſe thereby, and how ſimilar acts would be received. 
The king had ſtudied divinity, and was a diſputant on tenets of religion with Lu— 
ther, having written a book of controverſy, for the merit of which the pope and 
holy college granted him the 7 cage title of Defender of the Faith. It ſeems 
from thence, that at the outſet the king was a ſtrenuous maintainer of the church, 
On various exigencies ariling not only in the ſtate, but by unbounded expences in 
diverſions, feaſting, gamings, and public ſhews, ſome extraordinary method was to 
be deviſed to raiſe ſupplies. Thus many writers have argued ; and from thencz 
deduced a ſuppoſition, that the diflolution of religious houſes was the conſequence ; 
the effect of the king's vices, and not of any regard to the ſtate, or the correction 
and reformation of the church. But be it as it will, the cardinal ſeems to have 
been merely an involuntary agent, directed from narrow purpoſes and views, to 
lead on the momentous event. Having ſucceeded in the firſt attempt, he now 
ventured to procure the diflolution of ſeveral ſmall monaſteries, ſituated in diffe- 
rent parts of England, in order to apply the revenues to the maintenance of his 
new foundation. The alarm occafioned by this throughout the kingdom was great, 
and though reformation was the language of multitudes, though politicians of judg- 
ment ſaw the neceſſity there was to check the growth of religious foundations, and 
the doctrines of Luther ſecretly gained ground with thoſe men who gave their minds 
a turn to think deeply, and withdrew themſelves from the luxurious enjoyments 
which had crept into public manners. Yet Wolſey's attack was not received with 
any countenance ; on the contrary, the popular clamours reached. the king's ear, 
and the tumult ſurrounded. him whenever he appeared in public. His majeſty on 
this occaſion wrote a letter to the cardinal full of reprehenfion * ; and Wolſey, to 
regain the king's favour, and remove any diſadvantageous impreſſions, made him a. 
preſent of his magnificent palace at Hampton-Court, and took an opportunity of 
acquainting him with the tenor of his will, in which he had bequeathed to him all. 
his riches. | | 

In a ſucceeding treaty made with France, it appears the cardinal ſecretly exer- 
ciſed his reſentment againſt the emperor, by the terms then entered into by Eng- 
land. In 1526, the king granted a power to the cardinal, to alter the value of 
the current coin of the kingdom; and he erected two provincial mints, one at: 
York, and another at Durham ; but of this hereafter. In 1527, the king made 
ſeveral earneſt applications to be divorced from queen Catharine. He was become 
enamoured of Anne Boleyn, one of the queen's maids of honour, who was 
at that time addreſſed by lord Percy, ſon. to the earl of Northumberland, then in 
Wolſey's houſehold, to whom ſhe was much attached: But to ſerve the king”: 
humour, Wolſey uſed his influence to break off the connection; and then laid 
the foundation 1n her heart, by the bitterneſs of diſappointed love, for the hatred 
ſhe entertained for the cardinal, which in the end wrought his ruin. In the ſum- 
mer of this year, Wolſey was appointed ambaſſador to France: His chief attend- 
ants were, Dr Tunſtall, then biſhop of London; the earl of Derby; lord Sands; 
Dr John Taylor, maſter of the rolls; Sir Tho. More, and Garter king of arms; 
with a ſplendid train of knights, gentlemen, and attendants, to the number of 


* Herbert, p. 67.-Rapin, &c. 
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twelve hundred. Cavendiſh gives an account of the order of his cavalcade. 
When Wolley arrived at Calais, he delivered the great ſeal into the cuſtody of the 
maſter of the rolls, till his return to that city. Cavendiſh gives a full account of 
the interview and negociation, in which a treaty of amity was concluded. The 
third article in this treaty tended to encreaſe Wolſey's pride and power; the pope 
was then a priſoner to the prince of Orange, an ally of the emperor, and it wag 
thereby ſtipulated, that the powers of England and France ſhould never conſent 
to the convocation of a general council during his holineſs's captivity, and that 
they would receive no bull, brief, or mandate from him, until he regained his liber- 
ty; but in the mean time every thing ſhould be punctually executed in England, 
which was determined by the cardinal legate with the concurrence of the clergy, 
It is ſaid, Wolſey made attempts to get his legatine power extended to France and 
Germany, but did not ſucceed. On the above embaſly, he received great preſents 
both from the king of France and his mother, arrived in England on the 3oth of 
September, and was graciouſly received by the king, who ordered a public thankſ- 
giving for the ſucceſs of his negociation. Collier ſays, “ And here the lord Her- 
bert obſerves, the king's fancy began, of being head of the church and clergy ; 
* and that the firſt impreſſions of this kind were received from the cardinal ; of 


whom, likewiſe, this noble hiſtorian reports, the king took the hint for the diſ- 


© ſolution of monaſteries *.“ | 

In the year 1528, on the death of Fox biſhop of Wincheſter, the cardinal was 
tranſlated to that See, and reſigned the biſhopric of Durham. 

No public edifice within this palatinate was erected by the cardinal, ſave ſome 
reparations made to the ſouth end of Tyne-Bridge. It appears. by the letter given 
in the notes +, that ſome negle& of the palatine rights had taken place during 

Wol- 


* Collier, vol, ii. p. 23. 6 


> Pleaſe it your grace to be advertiſid that ther be thre cole pytts at a townſhip of yours callid 
\hikam thre mylis from New caſtel] where he allredy gotyn a gret ſubſtance of colis to the nombre 
of 25 ſcore kele, every kele contayning 20 chald' for the whiche colis I have taken ſuch ordre withe 
f-rmers of the ſame that your grace maye have clearly fyve hundreth marks your rent accuſtomyd 
and ail other chargis borne ſo that we maye, ſhippe the ſaid colis on the biſhopriche ſyde accord- 
ingly to the liberties and privilegis heretofor grauntyd, as maye evidently apere by dyvers exemplifi- 
cations avd confirmations atwele remayning in thexechecor of Dureſme place at London the copy oon 
exemplification remayning in your exchecor here is hereincloſid if it wold pleaſe your grace that at this 
preſent pliament a new confirmation maye be obtaynyd of all maner petytions made by your p'decet- 
tors biſnoppis of Dureſme in divers p'liaments of the king's noble progenitours and ther grauntyd & enact- 
cd. And alſo all maner of graunts & confirmations of liberties made & grauntyd by any of the king's noble 
p*genitours the copies wherof at large apperethe in oon exemplification under the brode ſeale of king 
Henry sth remaynyng in a newe coffer with other munyments at Dureſme place in London. And that it 


' maye be enactyd your grace and your ſucceſſours to have and enjoy all maner of liberties p*rogatives regali- 


tics profctts commodities eſchetis and forfeytures of werre aſwele by lond as fee within the biſhopriche of 
Dureſme bytwyx the waters of Tyne & Teaſe Creke Bedlyngton Norham & Eland fheris in as ample forme 
& maner as the kings grace hathe ells where within any p'te of this realme if all theis liberties were newly 
confermyd and enactyd in a generaltie at this p'liament than your grace myght the better putt your privi- 
J-ce of ſhipping in execution 1 wold thynke it good to have no maner of open ſpeche but in a generaltie of 
{hipping ne of any other thynge unto tyme your libertyes wer confermyd by an act of parliament then in- 
contynently aſter to execute the ſame, the marchaunts of New caſtell wil be lothe t'aplie therunto howbeit 
your privilegis & graunts be clere inow & it is no reaſon that they ſhuld enforce your grace to fell your 
colis cnly unto theym at their own prices & they to utter the ſame ayen at their own libertie bothe to Eng- 
liſumen and ſtraungers at priſes onreſonable as they have doon hertofore And ſewerly the ſhipping of colis 
on the bithopricke ſyde ſhuld be muche beneficiall & p'fitable to all this realme for than the marchaunts of 
New caſtell and other wold make coſt and labor to get moo cole pytts going in Northumberland wherby 

get 
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Wolſey's time, and that Frankeleyn, then temporal chancellor, who had been re- 
ceiver for biſhop Ruthall, underſtanding the gainful privileges of the biſhop, 
K k urged 


gret plety of colis and ſo by reſon of this gret habundance on bothe ſydis this & other realmes myghte be 
myche better ſervid & eſiare pricis if your grace will ſtik to your liberties (as in conſcience your grace 
is bownde to do) the biſhopriche wil be better than it is by a 1000 marks a yere only in cole and led. 
And after your liberties be enacted and confermyd your grace maye ſtraight waye by writt of reſtitution 
entre poſſeſſion in Hartlepole whiche with membris is worthe two hundrethe markes a yere of ſtandyng 
rents byſids caſualties. The recoveryng and fortyfieng of that haven towne ſhuld be a gret profett & 
trenkithe to all the biſhopriche refuge to our Engliſhe ſhippis & myghte do many diſpleſurs to the kings 
enemies for whiche purpoſe it is thoght to ſtand beſt of any haven towne in England the p'mitlis wold 
be remembred at this p'ſent p'liament or ells your grace ſhall leſe many commodities and profetts. 

The * dean of Akeland I underſtand intendithe to offer his ſervice to your grace but ſewerly if your grace 
knew his ſedifious unkynd and contemptuous demeynor towards my lord that ded is & his officers from 
tyme to tyme ever ſynes my ſaid lord p'motid hym at requeſt of my Þ lord of Wyncheſter I truſt your grace 
would not accept his ſervice my lord was fully determyned if he had Iyved to have had hym before your 
grace for his ſediſious demeynour uſed & doon aſwele in open preſence of all the clergie at Dureſme as alſo 
privatly when the preſt money was requyred of the ſaid clergie for the kynges highnes p'te of the ſaid ſedi- 
ſious ſpeche I have wryting whiche your grace ſhall ſee under a notarie ſigne ſubſcribid with hands of Mr 
Wardale your commiſſarie Mr Wytham dean Darnton and Mr Folbury maſter of your gramer ſcole at 
Dureſme whiche be right honeſt and ſubſtantiall men byfore the dean began to reply againſt the preſt all the 
clergie were wele contentyd but after they hard hym ſpeke dyvers began to alter refuſing to take theyr othe 
a longe ſeaſon in ſo myche that it hyndred the collectors a hundrethe pownds at leſt. And albeit the ſaid 
dean deſervid gret punyſhement for his miſdemeynour in that bihalfe yet his act and dealyng was not farre 
diſcrepant from his own nature and keynde for his fadir grandſir & all other of his progenie wer Scottiſhemen 
borne and wheder he be ſo or not I ſtand in dowte byfore his comyng to Akeland it was the beſt ſervid col- 


lege in the northe p'ties & nowe he hathe fownde the meanys to make it the worſt ſervid of all other if he 


be wele hendled for makyng this impediment of the kings preſt money & for his hontyng in your p'ke at 
Akeland taking awaye of tymber and buk in my lords tyme for all whiche cauſes he ſtandithe indytid he 
wold rendre unto your grace 5 or 600/. for a fyne he hathe gret ſubſtance & if your grace take not p'te 
therof (as your grace hathe good cauſe & occaſion to do the premiſſes conſidered) I thinke fewe Englithe- 
men ſhall fare the better by hit. Your grace ſhall fee a letter of my lords own hand wherein p'te of the 
ſaid dean is demeynour is declared & alſo what my lord was determynyd to have doon for his punyſhe- 
ment, 

I have a frende in Bedfordſhyre callyd Sir William Gaſcoigne knight whiche for his wiſdome gravitie and 
other qualities I thinke hathe few fellowis within this realme whom I am miche deſirous to have retayned 
towards yours grace & if it be your pleſure to have hym I ſuppoſe at my comyng I cowde p'ſwade hym 
to be wele contentid to do your grace ſervice in your howſe or whereſocrer it ſhuld be your pleſure to com- 
mand hym in myen opynioun he ſhuld do your grace good and p'ferhable ſervice in your howſe if ſon 
convenient rome were commyttyd to hym for he is a right politique man. 

Aud if your grace cowde be contentyd to let Mr Hogill your ſtewarde to be chaunceler of the biſhop- 
riche & I to be your ſurvayor of Yorkſhire & of the biſhopriche I wold truſt to do your grace marvilus 
good ſervice for then ſhuld be no led mynde grefle grown cole pytts nor other but the ſame ſhuld be put to 
the moſt advantage & ſo by reaſon of your colis led & the ſaid greſſe grownds meanys myght be made that 
your grace ſhuld not deburce owt of your coffers very myche monye no yere for whete malt wyne wax ſpyccs 
bevis motons & your ſervaunts lyveryes. The chauncelerſhip is miche better in every behalf than the other 
rome is & in profyt by 40 or 50 marks a yere but the cauſe moving me to make this overture is this J am 
Yonge inow & maye take payne & labour being of full myend to applie my felt to do your grace the moſt 
onour pleſme & ſervice that may lie in my power being your gener?) ſurvayour my contynuall & daily di- 
ligence ſhuld be to viſet and ſurvaye all your lands whiche can not be Joon without gret and contynuall la- 
bour and that not doon gret loſſe & dekeye ſhall enſue meny ways I p'rſayve ther be dyvers ſiche led 
myndes in Yorkſhire & p'te of the ſame your own wherof litle advantage comythe for defawte of policie & 
hor in ſerchinge the ſaid myends On Monday Jaſt J ſent the fyners to Fowntance abby & other places 
'1er abowts in Yorkſhire where led is And lykewiſe I ſent another man to your own led myends in 
Wardale & Hexamfhire ſecretly to view the myends & to brynge from every of theyai a quantitie of led to 
thentent we may trie whiche woll yeld moſt ſilver & than of the beſt to get as myche as we can fer 
YNYNg. | | 

Ther is a maner place bilonging to the ſee of Dureſme callid Wele hall ſtanding uppon the water of Ooſz 
* mylts from Yorke & 2 myles from Cawood wher is gret plentie of woode of your wre whiche way be 


» William Strangways: + Dr John Fos. 
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urged their due exerciſe. "This letter ſhews, that the collieries of Whyckham 
were then leaſed out by the biſhop, for a rent proportionable to the quantity won, 


{0 


broght to Welchall by water with little charge & lykewiſe led ther wold I lye very myche to make prepa- 
ration for fynyng for that place is beſt & moſt convenient for that purpoſe bothe for plentie of woude & 
alſo for that led maye be conveyed thither by water from Yorke & divers other placis. | 

I can be wele contentyd at myen own coſt & charge without puttyng your grace to any peny coſt every 
yere to brynge up all your receitts aſwele of the biſhopriche as of the ſee of Yorke and evermore whan it 
mal be requytyte I ſhall reſorte to Dureſme to aſſiſt your officer ther & for loking to your profetts in ſuche 
wile as your grace fhal be ſubſtantially truly and wele ſervid And your ſaid officer to have the name & 
p'fett of the chauncellerſhip without taking any gret peyne or labour he maye lye in thabby of Dureſme 
like wife as Mr Aſhton 1 & other did at our fyrſt comyng thider And the priour who is very honorable 
& good wol be glad to aſſiſte & joyne with hym in doing your grace ſervice to the beſt of his power 
as knowt' almytigh God who evermore preſerve your grace wretyn at Dureſme this Saturdaye in Eſter 


weke By your moſt humble Servaunt 
W. FRANGKEALETN; 


After writyng of this Pre T remembred me to have ſeen certayne munyments at Dureſme place in London 
vrhich be neceſſarie to be had at this p'ſent p'liament & eſpecially oon bill of reſtitution ſigned by king 
Edward at the labour & contemplation of my lord Laurence than biſhop of Dureſme my Lord God p'don 
his ſowll leit me fee the ſaid bill & I remembre wele the boxe where he leyd it And for aſmoche as it is 
neceſſarie the ſame bill to be had at this tyme and for that p'caſe hard it wold be for any other to fyend it 
ſhortly being ſmall & lyeng among ſo manye wrytynges as it doith I thoght it very expedient to com up 
my ſelfe for delyvery aſwele therof as of other munyments whiche tendithe and makith it for the purpoſe 
afore reherſed & alſo by cauſe ther is no recovrree hider of ſtrangers to ſee if I can fell your colis all redy go- 
tin to ſum marchaunts of London as I dowt not to do & at good pricis fo that we maye have ſhipping on 
the biſhopriche ſyde as of right we aught to have And fo to morowe I intend to take my jurnaye up- 
wards and on Fryday at farreſt to be at London. At my laſt being at London I ſpake to a frende to pro- 
vyde me ſilxer for coyning at Dureſme and on Good Fryday I receivid a Pre from hym wherby I p'ceive that 
I ſhall have of hym every yere 12001. of filver which wil be very profettable bothe to your grace & alſo to all 
the cuntrie i intend to bringe downe with me from London as miche ſilver as I can get & 2 or 3 moo coynars 
& alfo we muſt have many moo coyning yrons for I receivid but 24 from Mr Tonyes which yrons will endure 
but a litell ſpace if we hare plentie of ftilver & workmen as I truſt to have I beſeche your grace to give me ly- 
{aunce to conſtitute a prokter for the convucation & that I maye be ſhortly diſpachied whom ward agen. 


Cardinal Wolſcy's patent, conflituting William Thonilyngſon then keeper of Gate/head park, and Thomas Thomlyng- 
fon, his fon, clerk of the mines belonging to the biſhopric of Durham, 1529. 


Thomas, miſcratione divina tituli S. Cecilize S. S. Romanz eccleſiæ preſbyter cardinalis, Ebor. archiepiſ- 
copus, apoſtolice ſedis tam natus quam etiam de latere legatus, Angliæ primas et cancellarius, ac eccleſiæ 
cathedralis Dunelm. epiſcopus; omnibus ad quos præſentes literœ noſtre prevenerint, ſalutem. Sciatis, 
quod nos de gratia noſtra ſpeciali, ac pro bono et laudabili fervitio quod dilectus ſerviens noſter Willielmus 
'Fhomlyneſon de Gatiſhed nobis hactenus impendit, et in futurum nobis et ſucceſſoribus noſtris ac eceleſiæ 
Dunelm, tideliter impendet, ordinamus et conſtituimus ipſum Willielmum Thomlyng fon et Thomam Thom- 
lyngſon ipfius filium naturalem clericum omnium minerarum noftrarum tam plumbi et ferri quam carbonum 
exiſtentium in quibuſcunque locis infra dominia noſtra epiſcopatus Dunel. nec non officium clerici minerarum 
prædictarum eiſdem Wielliclmo et Thomæ conjunctim et diviſim damus et concedimus per præſentes; ha- 
bendum, exercendum, et occupandum officium illud per ſeipſos aut eorum ſufficientem deputatum. pro quo 
nobis et ſucceſſoribus noftris reſpondere voluerint, durante termino vite eorundem et alterius eorum diutius 
viventis, percipiendo annuatim in eodem officio de nobis et ſucceſſoribus noſtris durante termino vitæ 
corundem officio de nobis et ſucceſſoribus noſtris durante termino vitæ eorundem Willielmi et Thomæ, 
et alterius eorum diutius viventis, decem marcas monetæ Anglia ad feſtum S. Michaelis archangeli, ad 
ſvaccarium noſtrum Dunelm. per manus receptoris noſtri generalis pro tempore exiſtentis ſolvendas : Nec non 
Camus et concedimus eiſdem Willielmo et Thom et eorum alteri viventi, unam celdram carbonum de qua- 
bet minera carbonum nobis et ſueceſſorihus noſtris pertinente infra dominia noſtra de Gatiſhed, Whikeham, 
t Lynne-deane dietim folvendam ct deliberandam; una cum omnibus aliis proficuis, commoditatibus, recti- 
tudinibus, cuſtubue, et expenſis eidem officio ab antiquo debitis et conſuetis, ac in tam amplioribus modo et 


„William Franke'cyn, B. D. was rector of Houghton-le-Spring, and archdeacon and temporal- chancellor of Durham. 
In 1536, made dean of Windſor; and about the fame time, rector of Chalfonte, in the county of Bucks. In 1545, be- 
ing walter of Kypicr hoſpitul, near Durham, he ſurrendered the ſame into the king's hands, as he did great part of the 
revenues of Windſor deunry ; for which being complained of, in 1553 he was forced to quit his deanry, but Kept his 
other preferments ; and dying about Janvary, 1555, Wes probably buried at St Giles's, Chalfonte. 
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ſo that it muſt have aroſe by meaſure : Alſo that the merchants of Newcaſtle had 
obſtructed the navigation of Tyne, and hindered the ſhipping of coals from the 
keys of Gateſhead, by which means they monopoliſed that commodity, buying the 
coals at their own price, and ſelling them to the public at an enormous advance. 
It alſo appears, that Hartlepool was not then in the power of the biſhop, for he re- 
commends it to the cardinal to recover that haven by writ of reſtitution, and forti- 
fy the ſame, as being then the belt _—_ 47 in England“. The cardinal biſhop 

2 in 


forma prout aliquis clericus in officio illo ante hzc tempora habuit et recepit, ſeu habere et percipere con- 
ſuevit. Damus autem univerſis et fingulis ballivis, firmariis, et miniſtris noſtris, et ſucceſlorum noſtrorum 
omnium minerarum noſtrarum prædictarum firmiter in mandatis, quatenus prefatis Willielmo et Thome 
et eorum alteri in faciendo, exercendo, et occupando officium prædictum ſint intendentes, obedientes, et 
auxiliantes prout decet. In cujus rei teſtimonium has literas noſtras fieri fecimus patentes. "Teite Williel- 
mo Frankeleyne clerico cancellario noſtro apud Dunelm. primo die menſis Oftobris anno pontificatus noſtri 
ſexto, anno Domini 1529. 

* Ab. a® 1523, Comp'us Will'mi Frankelyn cl. recep. general ſcacc. Dun. a f'o 8. Mich. a® p. Tho, 
cardinalis, &c. primo. ſc. p. un. ann. integru. V. auditor's office. 

1,—Ccxxxixl. vs. viijd. Rec. de Joh'e Lumley d'no Lumley mag'ro foreſtario de exitibus officii ſui hoc 
anno. P. ann. vj J. xiij s. 11 d. | ; 

2.—Ixxv J. ij 3. x d. Gb. rec. de Will'o Eure mil. eſc. d*ni infra com. D. & Sadbergie. De ex. officu ſui 
noc anno. ä 

g. viij J. Xs. ij d. rec. de Will. Bulm. mil. vic. com. Dun. hoc a®. 

4. —Xxxi l. xvj q. viij d. rec. de offic. ſequeſtratoris de W Clyfton, cl. 

g. vij I. Xs. rec. de Hugone Whitehed pr. Dun. & ſociis ſuis, &c. 

6.—vij . vjs. viij d. rec. de Will, Lawcroke capello deput. W. Bulm. ſen. mil. rec. de Norham, &. 


Feoda & vadia, 
Willi Frankeleyn cl. canc. Dun. - - - — - - - - 26 
Tho. Tempeſt, mil, cap. ſen. inf. epat. Dun. - - - - — - - 20 
Ric'i Rouwthall, conſtab. caſtri Dun. - - - - - - - 88 
Joh. Metkalf, auditor e'pi p. Pras pat. Ric'i p. vita conceſ. - - - - - 20 
Joh'is Bentley, attorn. D'n'i e'pi. - - - - - - - - - 
Ch. Broune, ſubſen. epat. Dun. p. l'ras pat. Criſtoferi p. t'io vill. conceſſ. confirmac. pr. 
& capit. obtent, - - - — 
Rob. Smethurſt, cuſtod. gaole. Dun. — - 8 
Barth'i Langefforde cantatoris col. de Aukland ac mag'ri ſcol. ib. - - - 
Will'i Bolm' mil. vic. com. Dun. - - - - - - - - - 
2 Bellaceys ball'i de Stoketon l'ras pat. Tho. Card. conceſſ. conf. pr. & cap. os 
obtent. — — - - - - - - - — — - — — 
Joh'is Gower ball'i burgi Dun. p. Yras pat. Tho. Card. p. v. - - - 
Ric'i Perkynſon cor. warde de Derlington = - - - - - 
Willi Bukton (Eure a® 20) cor. warde de Cheſtre. - - - 
Joh'is Fethirſtanchalgh ball'i de Stanchop - - - - - 
Annuitattes, 
WilPi Coke xls. & Geo. Fowbery xls. capellor Cant. T. Langley e'pi Dun. - 
Rad'i Swalwell capelli Cant. S. Jacobi in Derlyngton - - 
Capelli Cant. in Cotom Moundevile p. ſalario ſuo - — - - » 
Will. Bulm' mil. vic. Dun. ult. antiquu' F. alloc. int. feod. - - - I 
Comp'us W. Frankeleyne cl. rec. gen. ab a“ 1527, ad an. 15 25. 
Will. Bolm' mil. capitaneus caſtri de Norham, &c. | 
Tho. Sotheron cantator coll. de Auckland ac m'r ſcholaru. +» - - - 2 8 8 
Comp. W. Frankeleyne rec. gen. ab. a® 1527, ad a® 1528, 
W. Strangeweys ſequeſtrator.— W. Eure mil. cor. warde de Cheſtre. 
: Comp. Hug. Aſshton cl. & W. Frankeleyne rec. gen'ale a“ 69. 
Officium ſequeſtratoris vij J. iijs. iiij d. recept. de Chr'o Werdale cl. com'iſſar cur. ſp'ualitatis Dun. de 
exit, offic. ſui. hoc. a. | 
Fed. Will. Herryſon cap. cantarie col. de Auckland & mag'ri ſcholar. ad 40s. p. ann, 
Lt ia feod. Antonij Brakenbury ſubvic. com. Dun, ad ; marc p. ann. nichil. 
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in the year 1526 iſſued his commiſſions, with the king's inſtructions annexed, for 
arraying ſhips in the ports of the county palatine, to attend and ſerve under the 

king's admiral in the north ſeas. | 
In the 14th and 15th years of Henry VIII, (1522 and 1523) an act of parlia. 
ment was made touching the coinage, intitled, © An act what coiners ſhall do that 
** make money at any mint within England;“ whereby it was provided, that no- 
thing therein contained ſhould affect the coiners of York, Dureſme, or Canterbury. 
As 


Tho. Key cl. vic. gen. d'ni e'pi inf. e' pat. Dun. p. ip'm recept de offic. ſequeſtr. de a® 40, ix /*—ab. ae 50 
Vj 70 « 
Win. Eure mil. cor, warde Cheſtre. Tho. Coſton cor. warde de Eſyngton. 
| N Strangeways, cl. ſequeſtr. 
* Geo. Conyers, fil. et he's Thome C. mil. defuncti de Sockburne a minor. 
In annuitate cap. cantarie S. Jacobi. 
Capital. ſen'h vac. | 
Will. Lee, conſtab. caftri Dun. ad xx m'cas p. ann. p. Vras pat. p. t''o vite conceſſ, - 13 6 8 
Humfredo Conynſby et Will'o Farefax, capit. juſtic. D'n'i e'pi ad aſſiz. 
Joh'i Metkalf, auditor D'n'i ad xx/. p. ann. ut patet p. I'ras e'pi pat. et dem. Joh'i confect. p. termino 
vid. 
Will'i Smethehurſt, cuſt. goale Dun. ad liijs. iiijd. p. ann. 
Joh. Etton, cantator col. de Auckl. et mag. ſcolar. ib. p. ſal. 40 5. 
Capellus cantarie de Cotom Mondeville 40. p. ann. 
Will'i Bulmer, mil. v. Dun XI. p. ann. 
T. Tempeſt, ſubvic com. Dun. 
Joh'is Buk, ſup'vif. o'ium min. carbonum, 31. 6s. 8d. p. ann. — Randal's MSS. 


A Writ aut of the Ghancerz of Durham in the nature of a recognizance to keep the peace. Rot. Tho. Card. ſed. vac. 


Henricus Octavus, d. g. Temporalibus e'patus Dunelm. in manibus n'ris exiſtentibus ſede epiſcopali 
ibidem vacante, Willielmo Killynghall de Middilton, &c. Thome Harriſon de Traffordhill et Thomæ 
Makeney de Newſom et eorum cuilibet ſalutem. Quia datum eſt nobis intelligi quod diverſæ diſſentiones 
et diſcordĩa inter vos et Edwardum Uggilthorp de Newſom gen. nup. exact. jam pendentes exiſtunt, vobis 
et utriſq. veſtrum mandamus, & c. ſub pœna centum hbrarum, quod vos fervienteſq. veſtri ac tenentes 
ex parte veſtra pacem noſtram verſus dictum Edw. fervienteſq. tenentes ſuos uſq. prox. aſſiſ. & goale 
deliberationem teneridas apud Dunelm. obfervetis et quilibet veſtrum obſervit : Ita quod nuilum dam- 
num vel malum coporale in læſitionem pacis n'ræ aliquo modo cadere valeat præfato Edw'o. ſervi- 
entibuſq. tenentibus ſuis nec in perſonis aut rebus ſuis, per procurationem ſeu excitationem veſtras ſen, &c- 
ſub pœna, &c. Et qucd compareatis coram nobis in cancellariam n'ram Dunelm. ad affiſas et goalæ deli- 
berationem prædictas ulterius facturi quod curia n'ra conſideraverit in hac parte, differens hoc breve. Teſte 
Willielmo Frankeleyne, cl. cancellario n'ro apud Dunelm. 4* die Ap. reg. n'ri 219. (1530). — Ibid. 

Tho. Card. Rot. A. No 4. l're pat. Tho. Tempeſt, mil de offic. ſen. ep. Dun. p. term. vit. Tho. permiſ- 
ſione, d. &c. Sciatis, &c. dedimus et conceſſ. &c. Tho. Tempeſt, mil. officiu. ſeneſcaliæ o'ium man'ior. 
d'nior. terrar. et ten. n'ror: inf. e' patu. et comitatu. n'ru. palatinum et lib'tatem regalem Dun. ac ip'um 
Tho. Tempeſt dict. e' patus et comitatus palatini et lib*tatis regalis pred. conſtituimus & c. h*end. et tenend. 
gaudend et occupand. officin. pred. p'fato Tho. Tempeft durante vita. ſua. n'rali, & c. p'cipiend. inde an- 
nuatim, &c. viginti libras ſolvend. ad ſcacc. n'rum Dun. p. manus gen'alis receptoris n'ri et ſcacc. n'ror. 
&c. 1524. Ibid. | 

'T be Card. Rot. 36. offic. vic de Norham et Iſlandſnh. Tho. mifer. div. &c. o'ib's ad quos, &c. Sciatis, &c. 
nob. Henric. com. Northumb. gardiani d*ni reg. de le? eſt & midde!} marches v'ſus Scotiam, &c. Ordinavi- 
mus et conſtituimus ip'm cota. vic. n'r'm de Norham et Elandſhire. Et eidem com. offic. illud com'iſſimus 
exequend. p. ſeip'a. aut ſui dep. ſufficient. p. quo nob. rendere volu'it occupand. juxta legem et conſuctud. 
regni Anglie et n're regie lib*tatis Dun. una cu. cuſtodia goalar. n'rar. de Norham et Ealand. et o'i'u. pri- 
ſonarior. ta cli cor. convictor. qua. alior. &. In cujus, &c. Will. Frankeleyne canc. 30 Jan. a'o P. n'ro 5%. 

No 87, Offic. eſcactoris eid. eod. die et a'0.—28. Offic. coronatoris, &c.— 89. De priſon. et aliis de- 
lib' and. — Tho. &c. nob. Criſtofero Dacre mil. nup. vic. n'ro in com. de Norham et Elandihire S. vob. 
mandamus q'd p'dil'c'o nob. Ien. comit. Northumb. &c. vic. n'ro com. p'd'ci, &c. o'nes prifonas ſub cuſ- 
todia v'ra in goal. n'ris de Norham et Eland. exiſtent. una cu. cauſis capc'o'is et detenc'o'is eor. et o la 
manic'la compedes, loras cathenas, ferramenta et alia ligamina quecunq. eiſd. goal. et priſonib's p'tinen. 
p. indentur. inde inter vos et p'fatum com. fact. &c. Teſte, &c. 4* die Jan. a'o P. n'ri 59. 
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As to our prelate's mintage in this province, Mr Noble ſays, © As primate of 
« York and biſhop of Durham, his mints ſupplied great part of the north of the 
„ kingdom with money, the coin being now numerous. He coined groats and 
„ half-groats at York, but only pennies at Durham, and they muſt be claſſed in 
ce two diviſions, thoſe ſtruck before, and thoſe after the 18th year of his reign.” 
He gives three ſpecimens of Wolſey's coin minted at Durham“. „ Ne 1. The 
« epigraphe upon the obverſe is, HENRIC. DI GRA. REX ANGL. ; between 
« the words there are {mall croſſes, as the obverſes of his money generally have; 
upon the reverſe the legend reads, CIVITAS DVRRAM ; and the letters D. W. 
upon the ſides of the ſhield, above the bars of the croſs, muſt be read Dunglyen- 
* ſis Wolſey 4.—N? 2. is the reverſe of a penny of his; it reads CIVITAS - 
« RAM, and has alſo the initials D. W. but has not the cardinal's hat: 

&« this and No 1. have a ſtar for the mint-mark, the former on both ſides ; from 
„ which circumſtance, it is probable this penny was allo coined before the 18th 


hy 
The See vacant. 
Guardian, — Card. Wolſey, ap. 16th Feb. 1522. 
Conſtable of the Caſtle, — Rich. Ruthall. 
Sencical,— Tho. Tempeſt, eſq. 
men or Tho. Wolſey, born March, 1471. 
ED [ Elected, or tranſlated from Wells, Feb. 1522. 


Temporalties reſtored zoth Apr. 1523. 

Tranſlated to Wincheſter 27th Apr. 1529. 

Died 29th Nov. 1530; buried zoth Nov. Rot. B. 
Card. indorſo Ne 26. the laſt act of Wolſcy on 
the rolls, dat. 22d June, a'o 3%, 1529. 


Officers of the See in the time of Bp. Card Woolſey. 


High-ſteriffs,— Will. Bulmer, knt. ap. 1ſt May, 1523. 
Will. Bulmer, ſen. Ent. and John Bulmer, ſen. ap. 
jointly 4th Aug. 1527. 
Eſchaetor, —Will. Eure. knt. a feſto S. Mich. 1523, ad feflum 8. 
Mich. 1525. feod. 10 J. 105. | 
Temporal chancellor, — Mag. Will. Frankeleyne, in Decr. Bac. ap. chanc. over the whole dioceſs, 
with the demeſnes or caſtles of Howden, Riccal, Creyk, Allerton, Bedlington, Nor- 
ham, and Eland, and all other demeſnes and caſtles belonging to the biſhopric, with 
power of appointing juſtices of the peace, coroners, ſtewards, bailifts, collectors, aud 
other officers, 7th Mar. 1522. Rot. A. Tho. Card. Ne 2. | 
Conſtables of the caftle, = Rich. Ruthall. 
Rich. Bellaſys, ſerviens e'pi, ap. for life. Dat. in edibus n'ris p'pe Weſtm. 4th Mar. 
1527. Rot. A. N 101. To officiate by himſelf or ſufficient deputy. He was ale, 
of the council of the North on the firſt eſtabliſhment. He was eldeſt ſon of Thomas 
Bellaſys, eſq; by Margaret, daughter of Lancelot Thirkeld, knt. 
Seneſcal, —Tho. Tempeſt, eſq; oc. roth June, 1524, and 16th Feb. ibid. Copyh. B. L. p. 1,—11. 
Copyhold Book, marked L. ab. a'o 1522 uſq. 1529, the time of bp. Wolſey and the 
vacancy, contains 169 pages.— Ap. for life, being ſerviens e'pi, zd Sep. 1524. Rot. P. 
Tho. Card. Ne 4r.— Oc. 26th Ap. 1529, the laſt time the cardinal is mentioned in 
the Copyh. Books, p. 149.— Halm. tent. circa 17th Oct. 1524, cor. X'ro Brounc, 
el'ico, cur. Halmotor. Copyh. B. L. p. 32. | 
Regiſtraries,— Chr. Chaytor, notary public. 
Attorney-general,—John Bentley. Randal's MSS, 


* See plate of coinage, letters N. N. N. No x, 2, 3. | 


＋ As he and his predeceſſor were of the ſame Chriſtian name, he might not chuſe to put the initial of bie 


firſt name upon his money of Durham, except there was alſo that of W. for Wolſey; this is a pretty ſtrong 
proof that thoſe with the letters T. D. upon them have been properly placed to Ruthall. 
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year of this reign. In the year 1527, when the ſecond coinage of this reign 
„took place, the king gave the cardinal a commilton reſpecting the equalling his 
coins to thoſe of the neighbouring mints, or the royal money in general. This 
* no doubt reſpected his mints. both at York and Durham; and probably enjoined 
* him to copy the type of the new money, to prevent frauds, by having more than 
* one kind of money in the kingdom.-—N® 3. is a penny after the type of the 
„ king's ſecond coinage ; the epigraphe on the obverle is, H. D. G. ROSA SI 
| & SPILM, they however generally read SPIA ; the legend upon the reverſe is, CI- 
«© VITAS DVRHAM, with the initials T. W. ſet as the letters upon N f. and 2, 
0 and at the bottom of the ſhield is the cardinal's hat. The mint-mark is a 
6 nt.” Ihe coins of the ſecond coinage are much ſcarcer than thoſe of the 
fir the reaſon is, that he reſigned this biſhopric in little more than a year after 
the ſecond coinage of Henry VIII. took place. | 
The future public tranſactions of the cardinal being in no-wiſe pertinent to our 
provincial hiſwry, we muſt quit the ſubject of his lite at this period, and wind up 
with his general character. | | 
He is deſcrihed to be in perſon tall, comely, and very graceful in his carriage 
| and air: It is ſaid one cye was blemiſhed by a certain diſeaſe, which occaſioned his 
pictures to be always taken in profile; but this ſeems to be a low, ſcandalous, and 
puerile conjecture, and without ſupport. He was a man of quick parts, a clear 
| and ready perception, and of great induſtry ; but every good quality was overſha- 
| dowed by the poiſon of ambition, and the arrogance of pride. He advanced him- 
{elf, by an exertion of extraordinary abilities and a proſtitution of every principle, 
to ſerve his king and aggrandiſe his own fortune. He governed England for the 
| ipace of twenty years, during which time he knew all the cabals of foreign courts, 
and had ſpies on every prince in Europe, by which he rendered himſelf trul 
formidable, having in his hands the exerciſe of all his ſovereign's power, ſo that he 
was courted, flattered, bribed, and careſſed, by the greateſt potentates in Chriſten- 
dom. He rendered England formidable to all the powers of Europe during his 
adminiſtration, by his intrepidity, his abſolute power, and determinate will. Yet 
his negociations were not conducted by political principles or patriotic virtue, but 
| arbitrary maxims, and ſelfiſh, lucrative views. Mr Hume fays, If in foreign 
<« politics he ſometimes employed his influence over the king, for his private pur- 
% poſes, rather than his maſter's intereſt, which he boaſted he had ſolely at heart, 
«© we mult remember, that he had in view the papal throne, a dignity which had 
« he obtained, would have enabled him to make Henry a ſuitable return for all 
„ his favours.” The latter part of Henry's reign has been held up in compariſon 
with the former, wherein Wolſey preſided, and the errors of one in competition 
with the other, given in argument. for- his adminiſtration : But this is a viſionary 
\u{tification ; for the enormities of the latter part of the king's life were perhaps 
"horn of the ſeeds which Wolſey had ſown, and the principles he did not live to fee 
| matured in life. Lord Herbert ſays, “It may be doubted, whether the impreſſions 
| he gave, did not occaſion the irregularities which were obſerved to follow.“ — 
« He had ever taken care,“ ſays one of our hiltorians, * to conceal from Henry 
„ that 
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e that there was ought above royal will and pleaſure, or that law had the force to 
« curb prerogative.” Wolſey ſhewed, in a variety of inſtances, that he was bit- 
terly vindictive, inſatiably rapacious, and inlolently arbitrary. On many of the 
moſt important occaſions, he diſplayed his contempt of the laws, and utter diſregard 
to the conſtitution of his country, when they lay in competition with his own 
power, intereſt, or ambition. He was charged with great immoralities and a laſci- 
vious life; and yet, in public, he kept up much ſhew of folemnity, piety in re- 
ligious offices, and the exterior forms of religion; had an eloquent and perſuaſive 
tongue, and poſſeſſed a ſuperior ſhare of learning and true taite ; he promoted and 
gave great ſupport to literature, and was the general patron of learne 

Charged with incontinency, his natural children are pointed out, two of wh 
had by one woman, as appears by the articles of his impeachment. Thomas WA. 
ter, who was generally received as his fon, bad a learned and liberal education, being 
ſent to ſtudy at Paris; and he held many eminent preterments throggh Wolſey's 
intereſt, | | 

Cavendith, in the cloſe of his work, ſays, © Here is the end and fall of pride 
& and arrogancy of men, exalted by fortune to dignity. For I aſſure you, that in 
© his time he was the haughtieſt man in all his proceedings alive; having more re- 
* ſpe to the honour of his perſon than he had to his ſpiritual profeſſion, wherein 
„ ſhould be ſhewed all meekneſs, humility, and charity *.” 

The cardinal died at Leiceſter, 29th Nov. 1530, and was privately interred in 
the chapel of the abbey there. Mr Noble ſays, When at Leiceſter, he went to view 
the abbey, purpoſely to ſez if any memorial remained over the place of ſepulture, 
but there was none: Where he was buried, it is believed, is now. a garden.” 

After the tranſlation of cardinal Wolley, the See of Durham remained vacant 
almoſt a whole year; during which period, the iſſues of the palatinate were given 
to Anne Boleyn. In December, 1529, 


E 
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then biſhop of London, was tranſlated to this See; and on the 25th of March, 
1530, received reſtitution of the temporalties. 
Bithop "Tunſtall was born about the year 1474 f, according to ſome 1476, 


* Wood Athen. Ox. p. 1.—Antiq. Oxon.—Fuller's Holy State, and Church Hiſtory, —ILlovd's Stateſ- 
man, vol. i. p. 135. Gratian de calibus Illuſtr. viror.— Rymer's Feedera, vol. xiti. p. 784.— Wolfey's Life 
by Dr Fiddes, fol. 1721. Eraſmus Epp. in the index rerum under Eboracenſi Card. and in the index cpiſto— 
inrum, Tho. Cardinali Eboracenſi. Rym. Fœd. vol. xiv. p. 364.—Holland's Herolog. Ang. — Tauner's Noti— 
dia Mon. p. 178, 214, 235.— He reſigned the archbiſhopric, &c. before he died. Ry mer. Ilis life wrote by 
Cavendiſh, and by Tho. Storer in verſe. Stevens Monaſtic. Willis. —Burnet's Reformation, vol, iii. p. 17. 
— Grey's MSS. | | 

15 23, 14 Hen. VIII. Bulla principalis ſuper epiſcopatu Dunelm. p. 783. 

— — Bulla retentionis cum eccleſia Dunelm p. 784. 

3524, 15 Hen. VIII. De reſtitutionibus (Tho. Wolſey) temporalium Dunelm. p. 529. 

| | Rymer's Feedera, vol. xiii. 

7 For the elegant portrait of this biſhop I am indebted to Marmaduke Tunſtall, of Wycliffe, in the county 
of York, ciq; who had it engraven, from an original painting in his poſle ſſion, on purpoſe for this work. 

3 Biog. Brit. vol, vi. p. 3978. {| Bp Tanner's Bib. Brit. p. 524. Hollingſhead, vol. iti. p. 1185. 
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at Hatchford, in Richmondſhire. The legitimacy of his birth has been called in 
queſtion by ſome who depended on an aſſertion of Leland “, his cotemporary, 
who only ſpeaks of it as a report; and that his mother was a Conters. In a pedi. 
gree of the Holland family +, he is ſaid to be the ſon of Sir Richard Tunſtall, 
knight of the garter, and to have been brought up fome years in Sir Thomas 
Holland's kitchen, till being known, he was ſent home to his father. It is proba. 
ble ſuch aſſertions are erroneous. Bayle ſays of him, that he was born of an il. 
luſtrious houſe f. In the pedigree of the Tunſtall family, reviſed and corrected 
by the late learned Dr Burton, of York, he is ſet down as a fon of Thomas Tun. 
ſt q; brother of Sir Richard "Tunſtall, knight of the garter; and on his death, 
0 t iſſue male, in 1492, his heir and ſucceſſor in Thurland Tunſtall, Lanca. 
e, the ſeat of the Tunſtall's for many ages, and which, by grant from 
Henry IV. they had a power to fortify as a caſtle; the family being always 
ſtaunch friends to the houſe of Lancaſter. This latter opinion ſeems corroborated 
by the biſhop's will, proved before Walter Haddon, doctor of laws, 13th jan. 
1559-80; where he calls Sir Francis Tunſtall, then of Thurland, great grandſon 
of this Thomas, his nephew. Sir Thomas's eldeſt ſon, Sir Brian Tunſtall, high- 
ly celebrated for his valour, was ſlain, gallantly fighting under the earl of Surrey, 
at Flodden Field, Sept. 1513. | | 

Biſhop "Tunſtall was admitted firſt of Baliol college, Oxford ||, in 1491; which 
leaving on account of the plague, he became a ſtudent of King's-hall, now part 
of Trinity college, Cambridge F ; from whence he went to the then celebrated 
univerſity of Padua, where he took the degree of doctor of laws T. On his return 
he was promoted to the church of Stanhope, being then only ſubdeacon**. In 
1511, being ordained prieſt, he was made chancellor of Canterbury; 1 514, pre- 
bend of Lincoln; 1515, archdeacon of Cheſter ; 1516, rector of Harrow on the 
Hill; the fame year, maſter of the rolls, and ſent on an embaſly with Sir Thomas 
More to the emperor Charles V. ++ then at Bruſſels, where he became firit ac- 
quainted with the great Eraſmus, and lived in the fame houſe with him, when 
they contracted the ſtricteſt friendſhip ; Eraſmus thus ſpeaking of him, “We 
have here Cuthbert Tunſtall, maſter of the rolls in England, ambaſſador from 
his prince to our emperor Charles V. a man who not only outdoes all his co- 
** temporaries in the knowledge of the learned languages, but is alfo of an exqui- 
© Hte judgment and clear underſtanding, and likewiſe of an unheard of modeſty ; 
and moreover, is a chearful and pleaſant companion, without lofing his proper 


* I.cland's Itinerary, vol. i. p. 17, 2d edit. + Blomefield's Norfolk, p. 232. 
T Splendido loco natus Bayle Script. Brit. p. 713. || Bp Tanner Bib Brit. p. 724. 
© Wood's Athene Oxon. edit. 1721, vol. i. p. 127. Tanner, ut. ſup. 

«* Yor Bp Tunſtall's promotions, ice Tanner, B. Willis, &c. Wood's Athenæ as before. 


„During the time that Dr Tunſtall was employed on this embaſly, he was extremely diligent in diſ- 


charging the duties of his poſt ; and as his abilities were fully equal to the office he had uncertaken, nothing 
ticaped him in which the nitereit of his maſter, king Henry, was CONCcerncd. Ile perfectly underitoud tne 
tate of the imperial court, peuctrated into all the defigns of it, and failed not, as occation offered, to com- 
unieite kis obſervations, and impart his advice, either to the king, or to cardinal Wolſey, then prime mi- 
niſter. In 1517 he returned to England; but he had not been at home above teu days, before he was lent 


pn a ſecond embaily to the empetor.— Brit. Biog. vol. ii. P. 185, 1 
„ gravity. 
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« gravity. I board with him, which is a great happineſs to me.” And again, 
when he left him, he ſays, „I ſeem now ſcarce to live, "Tunſtall being torn 
« from me. I know not where I ſhall fly to.” In 1519, he was prebend of 
Vork; 1521, prebend of Sarum ; the fame year, dean of that church; and about 
this time was ſent by the king to the Diet of Worms“. In 1522, he was conſe- 
crated biſhop of London; 1523, made keeper of the privy ſeal. In 1525, he 
was ſent on an embaſly into Spain, with Sir Richard Wingfield, to the emperor 
Charles V. as mediators for the freedom of Francis I. of France, taken at Pavia. 
In 1527, he attended Wolſey in his ſplendid embaſſy into France +: Eraſmus, 
after mentioning him in that capacity among many of our moſt eminent men, 
breaks out into this exclamation, ** Quid Cuthbertum Tunſtallum cum quovis prims- 
&« rum conferendum, quorum non ita multa paria celebravit antiquitas j.“ In 1529, 
he was one of the ambaſſadors from the king of England at the cclebrated treaty 
of CambrayF ; and in 1530, tranſlated to the See of Durham. | 
After Wolſey's death, the King urged the matter of his divorce with redoubled 
earneſtneſs, having obtained opinions and decrees in his favour from moſt of the 
eminent ſeats of learning in Europe. Our prelate wrote on the fide of the king. 
Various accounts appear touching this matter: Biſhop Burnet ſays, © The king 
% having commanded the archbiſhop of Canterbury to require the opinions of the 
« biſhops of England, they all in writing under their hands and ſeals declared it 
« an unlawful marriage; only the biſhop of Rocheſter refuſed to ſet his hand to 
ce it,” J. Pitt's account is very different : “ There was only one blot in biſhop 
« Tunſtall's life; his being ſeduced and drawn in by the king to affert, that his 
« marriage with Catharine of Spain might and ought to be diflolved, and to write 
%a book wherein he endeavours to prove it: Of which he fo much repented 
« afterwards, that he went into the quite contrary opinion, condemned the book 
he had written, conſtantly took the queen's part, and was one of the advocates 
« in her cauſe.” This is explained by the following paragraph in biſhop Fiſher's 
life: “Cardinal Campeius called for doctor Cuthbert Tunſtall, biſhop of Lon- 
« don, and deſired to hear him ſpeak ; for he was a man of profound judgment 
« and learning, and one in whoſe wiſdom and honeſty the cardinal repoſed great 
« confidence. This Tunſtall had written a very learned treatiſe in defence of the 
„ queen's marriage, which indeed ſhould have been read in the court; but the 


* Fiddes's Life of Card. Wolſey, p. 242.—Eraſmi Ep. p. 27.— Ib. p. 400. 
+ Hall's Chronicle, fo. 160, +} Eraſm. epiſt. p. 725. 


On his return from this embaſly, being at Antwerp, {where Tindal was) he ſent for one Packington, 
an Engliſh merchant, and defired him to fee how many of Tindal's New Tettaments he might have for mo— 
ney. Packington acquainted Tindal with what the biſhop propoſed : Tindal was very glad of it, for he 
was then deſigning a new and more correct edition; but being poor, and the former impreition not fold of, 
he could not go about it. So, giving Packington all the copies that lay in his hands, the biſhop paid for 
them, and brought them over and burnt them in Cheaptide. Next year, when the new edition was finiſhed, 
many more were brought over; and chancellor More enquirtng of one Conſtantine who it was that encoura- 
ged and ſupported them at Antwerp, was told, that the greatett encouragement they had was from the bi- 
hop of London, who had bought up half the old impreſſion. Tits made all that heard it laugh heartily.— 
Tindal was born on the borders of Wales, and brought-up at Oxford, and in 1536 was burnt at Pilford, 
<yhteen miles from Antwerp, crying out at the ſtake, ** Lord, open the king of Laglind's eyes!“ — Hail, 
d. 136, 227.— Fox, Burnet, &c.—Rapin's Hiſt, Eng. vol. i. p. 32g. ; 


LI * king, 
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5 king, fearing his abilities, purpoſely ſent him upon an embaſly into Scotland, at 
the very time he ſhould have appeared, about a trivial buſineſs ; ſo that he ap. 
* peared not in court this ſecond tune.” The king, dreading to meet the oppoſi. 
tion of the See of Rome, was determined to ſhake that authority to the root : He 
was of a temper reſolute and obſtinate ; ſo that he reſted not till he had accom- 
pliſned whatever he propoſed. In the 21ſt year of his reign * he gave the firſt 
great blow to the pope's ſupremacy in England, by a law + forbidding the pro. 
curation of licences, tolerations, and diſpenſations from Rome; this was ſucceed. 
ed by a charge againſt the clergy in general of Præmunire, for obedience to Wol- 
ſey's legatine authority, exerciſed contrary to the ſtatute : He knew he ſhould 
meet with the greateſt reſiſtance, in the affair of his divorce, from the clergy ; 
and therefore projected their ſubjection, that they might be under a neceſſity to 


recur to the royal protection, which brought on their recognition of the king's 


| being the ſupreme head of the church. Ihe convocation at York heſitated long 


upon the new title, and came not to a reſolution thereon until the month of Ma 

following the determination of Canterbury}. Biſhop Tunſtall for a time ſolemnly 
proteſted againſt making the recognition, on account of the following words in 
the preamble to grant a ſubſidy to the king, in a convocation for the province 
of Vork; © Quam plurimos hoſtes, et maxime Lutheranos, in perniciem eccleſia 
et cleri Anglican (cujus ſingularem protectorum unicum et ſupremum dominum, et 
* quantum per Chriſti legem licet, etiam ſupremum caput ipſius majeftatem recognoſei- 
% mus) conſpirantes, &c.” He was willing to allow, that the king, after Chriſt, 
was the ſupreme head of this kingdom, and of the clergy of England in earth] 


and temporal matters; but would not acknowledge him to be ſuch both in 


ſpirituals and temporals, or that it was lawful according to the law of Chrift : 
Yet afterwards, biihop Tunſtall not only acquieſced therein, but alſo recommend— 


* Statutes, Cha. 23. 


＋ There is another clauſe in this act “ which forbids all ſpiritual perſons having or occupying by himſelf 
or any other to his uſe, any parfonage or vicarage in farm, of the leaſe or grant of any perſon or perſons, or 
to take any profit or rent out of ſuch farm, upon pain to forfeit 40 5. for every week, and to loſe ten times 
the value of ſuch profit or rent, as he ſhall take out of any ſuch farm. All ſpiritual perſons both ſecular and 
regular beneficed with cure, are forbidden under the fame forfeiture to take any ſtipend or ſalary to ling for 
any ſoul.“ | 1 

t Edwardus permiſſione divina Ebor. a'e'pus Anęlie primas, & ap'lice ſedis legatus. Venerabili confratri 
noſtro Cuthberto Dei gra. Dun. e' po, & e. Breve reꝑiu' ſub magno ſigillo d'ni n'ri reg. directum nuper rece- 
pim. in hæc v. Henricus octavus, &c. Reverendiſſimo in X'to patri Edw. &c. fil. &c. Quibuſd. arduis & 
urgentibus negociis nos ſecuritatem & defenſionem eccl'ie Anglicane, ac pacem tranquilitatem, bonu' pub- 
ticum & defenſiones regni noſtri & ſubditor. noſtror. ejuſd. concei nen. vob. in fide & dilecco'e quib's nob. 
tenemini rogando mandam. quatenus p*miff. debit. intuitu attentis & ponderatis. Univerſos & ſinglos e'pos 
v're p'vine ac decanos & priores eccFiar, Cath. abbates priores & al. electivos exemptos & non exemptos, 
necnon archidiaconos capitula conventus & collegia totumꝗ' cler' um cujullibet dioc. ejuſd. provinc. ad com- 
perend. coram vob. in eccl'ia beati Petti Ebor. v'l alibi, prout melius expedire videritis, eum omni celeritate 
accommoda modo debito convecari faciatis ad tractand. conſentiend. & concludend. ſup. premitlis & aliis q. 
fibi clarius exponentur tunc ibidem ex p'te n'ra & hoc ſicut nos & ſtatum regni n'ri ac honorem & utilitatem 
eccl'ie p'dice. diligitis nullatenus omittas. Teft. meip'o ap. Weſtm. 23 die menſis Dec. a'o regni viceſimo 
t'tio. Quocirca rev'ende confr. tenore preſentium peremptorie, vos citamus ac priorem eccVie Cath. Dun. 
cc. &c in eccVia n'ra metropolitica Ebor. die Mercurij (viz. ) ſeptimo die menſis Feb. prox. futur. &c. Dat» 
io domo reſidenc. n're in Stokwell 7 die menſis Januarij A. D. 1531. Et noſtre conf, as primo. — Ran- 
dal's MSS. 


ed 
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ed it, both in his injunctions, and in a ſermon preached at Durham, as he teſti- 
fies in a letter to ſecretary Cromwell *. 

The king having eſtabliſhed this great point, had no longer any dread of papal 
interpoſition, to controvert his purpole in the divorce, and interfere with his 
government of eccleſiaſtical matters; and therefore granted a general pardon, in 
ample form, to all the clergy. 

Whilſt theſe affairs were agitated with much warmth, the ſtate of the borders 
was turbulent, and mutual inroads were made. Leſley ſays, the king perceiving 


the jeopardy of the northern parts of his dominions, by ſuch conſtant irruptions of 


the Scots, the Engliſh border being thinly inhabited, propoſed to his parliament, 
that a pole-tax ſhould be impoſed, to enable government to raiſe bulwarks, or a 
chain of fortreſſes, to reſiſt thoſe incurſions ; but the meaſure was oppoſed. It ap- 
pears that the Scots ſurpriſed the caſtle of Norham ; but it was ſoon retaken by 
Frankelcyne, then archdeacon of Durham, and who had been temporal chancellor 
there in cardinal Wolſey's time, and during the vacancy of the See after his tranſ- 
lation: For this ſervice, he had an armorial coat granted f. In the following 
year, Coldingham was reduced to aſhes, and other barbarous acts of warfare were 
committed by both nations ; a ſtop to which was fortunately put, by a truce for 


a year, that took place on the 19th of June, 1533, and was ſucceeded by a peace, 
agreed to be maintained during the lives of the reigning ſovereigns. 


In the year 1532, an act of parliament paſſed for extinguiſhing the payments 
of annates or firſt- fruits of biſhoprics to the See of Rome, which had drained 
from England, ſince the ſecond year of Henry VII.'s reign, no lefs a ſunt than 
160,0001. and a proviſion was made, touching the conſecration of pxelates, by the 
authority of the king. On the 23d of May, 1533, ſentence was given for the 
king's divorce z and on the 28th, by another ſentence, the king's marriage with 
Anne Boleyne was confirmed, and ſhe was crowned queen on the 1it of June, 


* © And where now of late I have alſo received the king's moſt honourable letters ſent unto me by Sir 
Francis Bygot knt. containing the king's highnes com*andment for ſetting forth of his title of Supreme 
Head of the Church of England, and the aboliſhment of the authority of the biſhop of Rome; I not only 
myſelf, before the receit of the ſame letters, had done my duty in ſctting forth his title of ſupreme head, 
but alſo cauſed others to do the fame. And ſo his grace was prayd for ever ſince the proclamation of the act 
thereupon made, And eftſones upon the receit of the king's faid letter, I repaired to Pureſme, and there 
preached myſelf again in great preſence, as well in ſetting forth the king's title, as in declaring the uſurped 
authority of the bithop of Rome, heretofore uſed in this reaim. And fo have done, and ſhall from time to 
time accompliſh the king's commandment in my dioceſs, God willing. There were words in the ſaid letter 
that ſore grieved me; that the king's highnes ſhould repute, that I ſhould look for a new world or mutation, 
If the king's highneſs knew my mind, as God doth, ſure J am, thoſe words had not been put in. For I have 
been as fore againſt ſuch uſurpations of the biſhop of Rome, as daily did grow, as any man of my degree in 
this realme. And that I ſhould now look for the renewing of a thing, which I withſtood heretofore, as far 
as I might, when he flouriſhed moſt, it is not likely. Surely I look for no mutation, nor new world, but 
one; which is the changing of this life tranſitory to the life eternal in the world to come. Which mutation, 
whenſoever it ſhall happen, I beſeech Almighty Jeſus, of his infinite mercy, that I may leave the king's 
highneſs in his moſt proſperous reign many years after my deceaſe, to myche increaſe of his honour, the 
wealth of his ſubjects, and the propogation of his moſt royal poſterity, And thus Almighty Jeſus preſerve 
our good maſterſhip to his pleaſure and yours, — From Auckland the /ſt day of July. X 

Tour maſterſhip's moſt humble bedeman, | 
| CU FHRDERT- DD URE S M.'* | 
Cotton. lib. Cleopat. E. 6, p 248, 6.- Strype's Eccl. Memor. vol. i. p. 191; and Appendix, p. 158. 
+ E. Bibl. Harlei. Ne 1499, 27. 
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This event added new force to Henry's deſire of ſhaking oft the power of Rome; 
as the queen, reſenting the pope's non-compliance, ceaſed not to irritate and urge 
his paitions on that purſuit; and when the pope, through the inſtigation of the 
emperor, publiſhed a ſentence againſt the king, it brought to a criſis that deſired 
buſineſs, and England was for ever ſevered from the See of Rome; for the whole 
leciilative body was ſo diſpleaſed with the pontiff's conduct, that with one mind 
they determined utterly to aboliſh the papal authority in England. A ſtatute was 
made, whereby it was enacted, ** That, for the future, the pope ſhall have nothing 
to do in the nominating or preſenting of biſhops ; but that when a biſhopric 
*« ſhall become vacant, the king ſhall ſend to the chapter a Conge d*Elire; and in 
« cale the election ſhall not be over in twelve days after the licence iſſues, the 
election ſhall belong to the king. That the biſhop elect ſhall ſwear fealty to the 


„ king, and then be recommended by him to the archbiſhop to be conſecrated. 


« That if the biſhop or archbiſhop refuſe to obey the contents of this act, they 
4 ſhall be liable to the penalty of Præmunire. Moreover, all perſons were ex- 
« preſsly forbid to apply to the biſhop of Rome for bulls, palls, &c.” It is 
obſervable, that biſhop "Tunſtall was not preſent at the paſſing of this law; and 
Fiſher biſhop of Rocheſter, and Sir Thomas More, refuſing to ſign the act, were 
ſent to the Tower, and afterwards ſuffered death. The people in general rejoiced, 
and thoſe favouring the reformation flattered themſelves the new principles of re- 
ligion would gain a rapid progreſs : But the propitious æra was not yet arrived, 
a multitude of obſtructions ariſing; for the king, to clear himſelf from the impu- 
tation of turning proteſtant, which was bruited with much rancour, exerciſed 
great rigour againſt the Lutherans, and brought multitudes of the ſacramentarians 
to the ſtake: The monks, notwithitanding thoſe ſacrifices, were imprudent 
enough to exclaim publicly againſt the legiflative meaſures, which haſtened the 
more tardy ſteps of their deſtruction, by exciting the king's indignation. 

After the ſucceſſion act was paſſed, our prelate was one of the king's meſſengers 
to queen Catharine, then at Bryden. They attempted to perſuade her to relin- 
quiſh her title, and ſubmit to the ſentence ; but all their learned arguments could 
not prevail againſt her obſtinate virtue “. 

The parliament which met on the third of November, 1 534, confirmed the 
king's title of Supreme Head of the Church of England. By another a&, the bene- 
fit of ſanctuary was taken away from perſons accuſed of treaſon : And by a third, 
annates and firſt- fruits were given to the king, together with tenths of all eceleſi- 
aſtical benefices. In 1535, our biſhop was one of the commiſſioners for taking 
the valuation of eccleſiaſtical benefices, in order to ſettle the firſt- fruits and tenths 
under the before-mentioned act. By another ſtatute, proviſion was made for 
ſuffragan biſhops, which revived an inſtitution of the primitive church, that had 
been diſcontinued for ſeveral centuries. 

The neceſſity there was of the king's maintaining his meaſures againſt the See 
of Rome, combating with his averſion for the name of hereſy, he having in his 
heart entertained no idea of reformed principles in religion, like a ſtorm, toſſed 


* Herbert, p. 175. ; 
him 
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im in different directions: His ſteps were rigorous ; he perſecuted the Lutherans 
with unremitting ſeverity, at the inſtant he was purſuing his projects to overcome 
by force the obſtinacy of ſuch of his ſubjects as refuſed to ſubmit to the laws late- 
ly :naQted 3 in conſequence of which, the biſhop of Rocheſter and Sir Thomas 
More ſuffered death on the ſcaffold, and feveral other eccleſiaſtics were brought 
to execution. As Henry had conducted himfelf for ſome time with great hauchti- 
neſs, * he found, if he relaxed on this occaſion, it would certainly be aſcribed 
either to his ſcruples or to a ſenſe of his weakneſs, than which nothing could 
be more prejudicial to him; this confideration, joined to his ſtern and haughty 
temper, rendered him altogether untractable: From thenceforward he became 
fierce, cruel, inſenſible of his people's calamities, and executing without mercy 
« the laws dickated by himſelf to his parliament. All that can be alledged in his 
« vindication is, that he was often provoked by perſons, who, endeavouring to 
« alenate the hearts of his ſubjects, attacked him in the moſt ſenſible part, be- 
„ caule his whole reliance was upon the affiſtance of his people“. The monks, 
by every ſecret influence and artifice, endeavoured to incenſe the minds of men 
againſt che king; they ſtill held many in the bondage of ſuperſtition and religious 
horror, and practiſed on ſuch ſubjects to ſtir up Tedition. To prevent the mif- 
chief which evidently threatened, Henry reſolved to try how his ſubjects in gene- 
ral would be affected under the idea of a diſſolution of the monaſteries :; and for 
that purpoſe made a movement in a lower degree : The ob/ervant friars had been 
molt clamorous againſt the meaſures of ſtate, and he made them the firſt objects 
of his wrath ; he ſuppreſſed their fraternities, and filled their houſes with Auguf— 
tines +, It is aſtoniſhing with what reſignation the king's purpoles were ſubmitted 
to; various reaſons have been aſſigned by learned writers; and it is the molt ge- 
neral opinion, that the morals of the religious at that period greatly contributed 
to influence the acquieſcence of the people ; one party dreading reſiſtance, as de- 
ſtructive to their eſtabliſhment ; the other watching for fa vourable circumſtances 
to advance their deſigns. The fate of the obſervant friars occaſtoning no ad- 
ditional clamour, and being determined effectually to ſap the power of Rome in 
his dominions, Henry ſaw no way to accomplih it, but by ſtripping the religious 
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| houſes of their influence and authority. He had proved, that there was no ) cer- 


tain means of dividing the. monks from the papal : authority, and thence he was 
led to purſue the deſtruction of the monaſteries with every degree of ſeverity and 
attention. An act of parliament was paſſed, to empower the king to viſit, order, 
and reform all errors and abuſes in religion ; under which he did not doubt 
to remove the people's ancient prejudices and affections for the monks, by æ public 
diſcovery of their errors and enormities, and thereby pave the way to his great de- 
ſen. He had views beyond the renunciation of the authority of Rome, the 
profits he ſhould derive from a confiſcation of monaſtic poſſeſſions, by which he 
might ſupport the approaching war threatened by the emperor, without impoſing 
any tax on his ſubjects : The benefit and advancement of religion was the moit 
vittant ſentiment of his heart. To traverie the progreis of this great buſineſs 
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through all its ſtages would lead us beyond our limits. We ſhall have occa- 
ſion to deſcend to ſome particulars, when the hiſtory of hs Sat church ot 
Durham, and ſome of the inferior monaſteries are treated of. Therefore, it mult 
ſuſlice in this place to ſay, that an act of parliament paſſed (27 Hen. VIII. c. 25.) 
for the duilotution of all thoſe abbies which did not poſſeſs above the clear yearly 

ncome of 2001. whereby 376 religious ſocieties were diſſolved, and a yearly re. 
venue of 30,0001. accrued to the exchequer, beſides the plate, jewels, and per- 
ſonal eileCts belonging to their houſes, which was computed at 100,000 1. Col. 
lier ſays, © The ſeeing the monks and nuns ſtroll about the country for their 
& bread, and the churches pulled down, protaned, and turned to barns and 
„ pigeon-houſes, was no agreeable ſpectacle.” On this diſſolution aroſe The 
Court of Augmentations., 

The county of Durham was greatly affected by the above ac, though the 
cathedral church ſtood undiſſolved. It will appear remarkable to the reader, that 
the vices and enormities charged on the lefler nionaſteries were not to be diſcover- 
ed in the larger: But there was a grand fineſſe in this“; for the act tells us, 
+ 'Thoſe were regular, and anſwered the purpoſes of their inſtitution.” Perhaps 
the leſſer houſes could not be ſuppreſſed without the conſent of the greater, and 
of thoſe there were no leis than twenty-ſix mitred barons, who lat in the houſe of 
lords : It was prudent, therefore, to lay the apprehentions of thoſe abbots aſleep, 
and prevent their ſuſpicion of falling under the ſame fate. 

There happened a ſuſpenſion of the affairs of the monaſteries in the king's mind 
for ſome time, his heart being occupied by two diſcordant paſſions, under which he 
was grievoully agitated ; the one, his jealouſy of queen Anne; the other, a violent 
love for Jane Seymour, one of the maids of honour : The firſt brought on the un- 
timely fate of the queen, and the latter elevated the favourite to the throne. To 
render this flagrant act more atrocious, the king got his marriage with queen Anne 
annulled, and a ſentence of divorce was pronounced on the ſurmiſe of a previous 
contract, by which the princeſs Elizabeth was declared illegitimate. By an act 
made in the ſucceeding parliament, the divorce was confirmed, and the iſſue of both 
the king's marriages dilabled from inheriting the crown : But power was veſted in 
his majeſty to declare the ſucceſſion by letters patent, or his will. Rapin ſays, 
Had the ſentence of divorce been paſſed before the trial, ſhe could not have been 
condemned for adultery, ſince her marriage with the king mult have been conſi- 
& dered only as a concubinage : But Henry had acquired ſuch an abſolute ſway 
cover his lubjects, that his will was the ſole meaſure of juſtice and law; nay, he 
* fo little regarded the public and his OWN reputation, that he married Jane Sey- 
** mour the day after Anne Boleyn's death.” And, ſpeaking of the above act of 
parliament, he adds, © This is a clear evidence, that the parliament had not juſtice 
> and equity fo much! in view, as pleaſing the king.“ 

In the year 1359, the king cauſed to be exhibited, Articles of Alterations in re- 
trious Doctrines, and orders to examine them, ard make report thereof to his 
ajeſty, The reformiſts on this appeared in hich ſpirits, and openly ſeparated 
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themſelves from thoſe who were adherents to the eſtabliſhed church; of the latter, 
it is ſaid, were biſhop Tunltall, and Lee archbiſhop of Vork“: Yet in the copy of 
articles in the Cotton library, both thoſe biſhops are ſubſcribers thereto. "To this 
inſtrument there are the hands of eighteen biſhops, forty abbots and priors; and, 
of the lower houſe of convocation, tour deans of cathedrals, twenty-five archdea- 
cons, three deans of collegiate churches, ſeventeen proctors, and one maſter of a 
college. Bilhop Tunſtall being a ſubſcriber, ſhews his great moderation in religi- 
ous matters, though he ſtands in the liſt of thoſe who oppoſed the reformation. 
in conſequence of the articles, Cromwell, privy ſeal, iſſued injunctions to the clergy 
grounded thereon : The fourth declares, © That they ſhould not lay out their rhe- 
© toric in flouriſhing upon images, relics, or miracles, upon any motion of ſuper— 

{tition, or covetouſneſs; that they ought not to perſuade their people to pilgri- 
mages, contrary to the intendment of the late articles, but rather exhort them 
« to ferve God, and make proviſion for their families :*” And the ſeventh pro- 
vides, *© That every church ſhould have a bible in Latin and Engliſh, to be laid in 
« the choir, for every one to read at their pleaſure.“ 

The king, to appeaſe the minds of the people, who now appeared to declaim 
againſt his meaſures, re- founded ſome religious houſes, on ſtricter rules; but that 
not prevailing, an inſurrection was formed in the north, headed by ſeveral of the 
diſpoſſeſſed clergy, who aſſembled under the title of The pilgrimage of grace, carry- 
nz ſeveral religious enſigns, with cructiixes, and other holy things, ufually exhi- 
bited in proceſſions. The people of Richmondſhire, Lancaſhire, Weilmoreland, 
Cumberland, and Durham, fired the beacons, a ſignal for all men capable of bear- 
ing arms to aſſemble, and put themſelves in a poſture of defence, which gave a 
great alarm to government. The carl of Shrewſbury was ordered to march im— 
mediately with a body of troops, to quell the inſurgents. As the rehels moved 
forward, they reinſtated the monks in the poſſeſſion of their monaſterics, and the 
monks in return uſed every effort to enflame the minds of the populace, with that 
enthuſiaſtic rage ſuperſtition and bigotry inſpire. To intimidate ſuch monks as 
were thus repoſſeſſing themſelves of their old feats, under the influence of the in- 
ſurgents, the king ordered an example of terror to be exhibited, by dragging out 
the religious from ſeveral monaſterics thus ſeized, and executing them by martial 
law: Among thoſe houſes, where this tragedy was exhibited, we find Norton and 
Hexham are named. The rebels advanced as far as Doncaſter, in the month of 
Otober, where they were met and amuſed, by the duke of Norfolk, with the pro- 
poſals of a treaty, and petition to the king for redreſs of grievances, projected 
merely to give time for the royal army to advance, which Henry propoſed to lead 
in perſon. Sir Ralph Elerker and Robert Bowes preſented the petition to the 
ing, to which he ſent an anſwer in certain articles penned by himſelf, and granted 

z pardon to all, except ſix perſons therein named, and four unnamed. The nor- 
thern clergy met at Pontefract, and agreed to certain articles of religion, to be pro- 
poſed at the treaty : The archbithop of York was preſent at this aſlembly, when lie 
told the people, that be their grievances what they might, the manner of their ap- 
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pearance was unwarrantable, and an armed pilgrimage was totally unlawful. After 
this meeting, a day was appointed to treat with the duke of Norfolk, and other the 
king's commiſſioners. At the head of the inſurgents, we find John lord Scroop, the 
lord Latimer, John lord Lumley, Thomas lord Darcy, Sir Thomas Percy, Sir Ro. 
bert Conſtable, Sir John Bulmer, Sir Stephen Hamilton, Sir Thomas Hilton, Rich- 
ard Tempeſt, and William Lumley, with many other diſtinguiſhed perſons of this 
country. The demand of the malcontents was extravagant, inconſiſtent, and inad- 
miſlible ; one of which was, That the liberties of the church ſhould have old 
* cuſtoms, as the county palatine of Durham, Beverley, Ripon, St Peter of York, 
and ſuch other, by act of pariiament.”” Ihe king told the people, in anſwer to 
their petition, “ that they were brutes, and inexpert folks.” It is obſervable, that 
this ſentence, with ſome other parts, were interlined by the prince himſelf . To 
amuſe the populace, a general pardon was granted, which had the defired effect of 
diſuniting the inſurgents, who returned in ſmall parties to their reſpective coun- 
ties. The duke of Norfolk {till Kept his troops together, and at their head, exact- 
ed oaths of ſubmiſſion from the country as he paſſed: But the popular diſſatisfac- 
tion did not ſubſide ; the diſappointed monks {till retained an influence over the 
conſciences of the vulgar, and ſome ſmall parties took the field again, though they 
were ſoon diſperſed, and the lord Darcy, Sir Robert Conſtable, Sir John Bulmer, 
Sir Thomas Percy, Sir Stephen Hamilton, Nicholas Tempeſt, and William Lumley, 
in conſequence of this latter offence, were apprehended for high treaſon, and car- 
ried up to London, where lord Darcy was beheaded ; ſeveral eccleſiaſtics and others 
were alſo executed at Hull, York, and elſewhere in the north, among whom were 
x abbots, the prior of Bridlington, five Lincolnſhire prieſts, and ſeveral monks. 
The duke of Norfolk diſcharged his commiſſion with great rigour, and diſpatched 
no ſmall numbers by martial law. The king being at length moved to cloſe the 
tragedy and ſtop the iſſue of blood, granted another general pardon. 

It is evident, from the names of the active perſons in the rebellion, that this 
province had a great ſhare therein; and the conſequence was, that material change 
which immediately took place here, when the honours and ancient authorities of 
the palatinate were taken away ; when this biſhopric was deprived of thoſe powers 
wiſe and pious princes had placed here, not only for the honour of the province, 
but alſo from the moſt prudential political principles and maxims of ſtate. The 
regal diadem of Deira was never torn from hence till this zra. The franchiſes 
and jura regalia were retained, after the diſſolution of the heptarchial ſtates, and 
union of the provinces ; but the ruthleſs tyrant, with the hand of deſtruction and 
arbitrary will, came forth, and ſwept away in vengeance all the ancient glory of 
this imperial mitr2, and levelled its greateſt honours with the earth. How our 
prelate was affected in mind by this ſtroke, is not ſaid ; he had been diſciplined 
into paſſive obedience, and probably looked upon the ſolemn ruin with a filent 
ngh. An act of parliament was paſſed in the 27th year of this reign ; by the firſt 
clauſe of which, the biſhop was deprived of the privilege of pardoning any of the 
offenders in the late tumults, by being reſtrained from granting any future pardons 
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within his palatinate to principals or acceſſaries in treaſons, murders, manſlaugh- 
ters, felonies, or any outlawries for ſuch offences; by the ſecond clauſe, the an- 
cient authority of appointing and commiſſioning juſtices was taken from the bi- 
ſhop ; by the third, all writs were directed to run in the name of the king, the 
biſhop having only the right of teſting the proceſs in his name ; by the fourth, 
the ancient tenor of indictments was taken away, and the offence was thereafter 
directed to be ſtiled againſt the peace of the king, and no longer again/ the peace of 
the biſhop, as was the uſual form; by the fifth, the king was to take all manner ot 
fines, iflues, amerciaments, and forfeitures of ſtewards, bailiffs, or other miniſters 
or officers of franchiſes or liberties, for non-execution, miſ-execution, or inſufficient 
returns of ſuch writs, warrants, precepts, or other proceſs, which to them or any 
of them, or to any their deputy or deputies ſhould be directed, or for any con- 
tempt or other miſdemeanor, whatſoever it be, cancerning their offices, in and for 
the due execution or adminiſtration of juſtice, any grant, or allowance, or other 
thing to the contrary thereof notwithſtanding ; and that the amerciaments for in- 
ſufficient returns of writs, or other proceſs made by ſtewards or bailifts of liberties 
or franchiſes, having returns of writs and execution of the ſame, ſhould be put 
and ſet upon the heads of ſuch ſtewards or bailiffs, and not upon the ſheriffs: The 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh, relate to the purveyors of the king's court; the four- 
teenth and fifteenth ena&, that all ſheriffs and their officers within ſuch liberties 
ſhould be ſubject to the general laws relative to the duty of their office; the ſix- 
teenth and ſeventeenth give authority to juſtices within their liberties, and declare, 
that perſons within ſuch liberties ſhall not be compelled to appear before any juſ- 
tice out of the ſame liberties ; the twenty-firſt provides, that the biſhops of Dur- 
ham and their temporal chancellors ſhall be juſtices of the peace within the county 
palatine, with as full powers as any other juſtices of the realm. 

'Thus were the biſhops of this See {tripped of their greateſt palatine honours, 
The poſſeſſions within the palatinate were not affected, but the chief regalities 
were removed. The reader will beſt diſtinguiſh what diminution of privilege took 
place, by the prelate's future exerciſe of power, expreſſed in the various records 
hereafter referred to. 

An act alſo paſſed about this time, whereby tithes, and other eccleſiaſtical pro- 
fits ariſing during the vacancy of any ſpiritual promotion, were directed to belong 
to the perſon next preſented, towards the payment of firit-fruits. 

A controverſy had ariſen between cardinal Pole and the king : Pole was of the 
blood royal, and couſin-german to his majeſty by both the houſes of York and 
Lancaſter; under the king's auſpices he had received a very liberal education, 
but from real principle diſſented from the king's opinion, and wrote freely there- 
on : Biſhop Tunſtall, on account of his learning and judgment, was appointed to 
anſwer the cardinal's arguments, and ſome letters paſſed between them, * one of 
which, from this prelate to the biſhop of London, touching the ſupremacy of 
the biſhop of Rome}, is mentioned as particularly ſevere. | 
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The king having ſuppreſſed all inſurrections, was no longer under apprehenſion 
of mifchiet from the influence of the clergy, and thenceforth determined to pur. 
ſue his ſcheme of a general diſſolution of religious houſes. In the year 1537, vi- 
fitors were ſent out with new inſtructions, of a more rigid nature; and. were, 
among various other matters, to enquire concerning the loyalty and private beha- 
viour of the monks, to inſpect into their ſuperſtitions, ceremonies, and tenets, and 
to diſcover how they were affected towards the king's ſupremacy. Biſhop God. 
wyn remarks, on the king's care to expoſe the ſuperſtitious errors which had crept 
1 into the church, © That he was ſtrongly diſpoſed to promote any reformation that 
| turned the penny and furniſhed his exchequer.”” He directed Becket's bones to 
be burnt, defaced his monument, and ordered his name to be eraſed from the 
calendar; but withal ſeized the vaſt treaſures which had been offered at his ſhrine. 
A ſuffragan biſhop for Berwick was appointed by biſhop Tunſtall, who granted 
him a penſion of 501. a-year out of his manor of Auckland, dated the firſt of 
| July, 1 537 * The book iflued by authority, entitled“ The Inſtitution of a 
| 5 Chriſtian 


| part iii. collect. No 54. Another in Strype's Eccl. Memorials, vol. i. p. 296; and Appendix, No 83, p. 206. 
| And another in J. Fox's Acts and Monuments, vol. ii. Bacon's Reports, fol. 272; and the Appendix to Dr 
| Knight's Life of Eraſmus, p. 66, &c. a ö 

In one of the letters, the biſhop proceeds, and puts Pole in mind,“ That the popes, at their coming to 
*« the chair, make a folemn profeſſion to obſerve the canons of the eight general councils. That by the 
« regulations in theſe councils, there is no ſuch monarchy ſettled on the Sce of Rome as is now pretended, 
© The ancient fathers knew nothing of the right of governing the univerſal church, to which the modern 
„ popes have put up tbeir claim.“ | | 

„ Cuſtom and ancient ufage are infiſted on“ Tunſtall replied, * That for the firſt thouſand years, 
„ the belief and practice of the church was againit him. That in the primitive times, when the blood of 
& the martyrs was freſh, and the ſcriptures beſt underſtood $5, when faith was ſtrongeſt, and virtue had its 
« preateſt aſcendant; when things were in this ſtate of advantage, the cuſtoms of the church muſt be better 
© than thoſe of lattcr ages; of latter ages, I ſay, when ambition and covetouſneſs had made an impreſſion 
*© on Chritendom. And whoever ſhall infer the papal authority nov exerciſed, eſpecially in temporal mat- 
„ ters, from St Peter's primacy, may, by parity of reaſoning, make light and darknets the ſame thing.“ 
In proof of this point, the biſhop reters the cardinal to cardinal Cuſanus, in his ſecond book De Concordia 
Carbolica, ** Tis ſafelt to govern ourſelves by the deciſions of the earlier ages. Now it is evident from 0 
the councils, that no particular See has ſo extenſive and monarchial a privilege; and that the preferences 
« given to the biſhop of Rome in thoſe general councils, were granted pon the /core of the imperial city and 
* the See being the capital of the emprre + It quvas Vr this reaſon that the pope had the precedence, and not beran/e 
4 St Peter and St Paul exerciſed the apoſtolical function, and were buried in that city, Tn /hort, this prerogative 
* avas not drawn from ay claim in the goſpel, but granted in hoxour to the capital, and in conformily to the ei- 


„vil government.” 
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* Omnibus ad quos præ ſens ſcriptum perxenerit; Cuthbertus per miſſione divina Dunelmenſis epiſcopus, 
ach infra ſeripta audoritate ſuprema regia ſufficienter ſuffultus ſalutem. Cum nos dilectum nobis in Chriſto 
reverendum fratrem noſtrum FThomam permiſſione divina Berwicenſem epiſcopum ſuffragancum noſtrum in 
gioceß noſtra Punelmenſi confituerimus, et eum ſecundum evangelium dignus fit operarius mercede ſua : 
Nos qui eundem reverendum fratrem noſtrum in partem ſolicitudinis noſtræ paſtoralis aſſumpſimus, ci de 
competenti ſux dignitati, victu providere volentes, eidem penfionem annuam quinquaginta librarum ſter- 
linzorum de et ex manrerio noſtro de Auckland exeuntem ad duos anni terminos, videlicet, natalis domini 
et ſancti Johannis Baptiſte per-©quales portiones per manus generalis rcceptoris nostri in ſcaccario noſtro 
Dunelmi ſelvendam, quamdiu officium ſuffraganei in noſtra Dunelmenfi dioceſi ibidem diligenter ha- 
ditat executus fuerit: Concedimus et damus per præſentes donec et quouſque nos aut ſucceſſores 
noſtri ei de eccleſiaſticis beneficiis ad valorem quinquaginta librarum de patronatu noſtro vel aliorum 
ei fuerit proviſum: Ft ſi contingat dictam annuam penſionem per menſcm alterutrorum terminorum 
pre dictorum proxime ſequentium a retro fore non ſolutam, extunc, liccat prefato ſuffraganco nofirs in 
ried Cum manerium neſtrum de Auckland intrare et diſttingere, diſtricticneſque ße captas, AipOre 
dare t: apud fe retivers, doneo et qucuſque Ge omnibus arreragits penſionis ſute pradicte ci fuerit Me- 
ut fatisfactum: — proviſo quot qπandocunque per nos aut ſucceffores noſtros Dunelmenſes epiſco- 

| Wilaſtio's de battonatu nuſtro vel aliorum, ad valorem viginti librarum ci proviſum 
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© Chriſtian Man,“ compoſed in convocation, and ſet forth this year, was ſub- 
ſcribed by our prelate among others. Francis Burgrat and two others, ſent 
into England with the proteltant princes, to argue with the Engliſh divines, and 
preſs for further reformation, were anfwered by biſhop” Tunſtall, at the king's 
command“. Collier, ſpeaking of the part the biſhop took in this controverſy, 
ſays, f“ Thence we may perceive, he was a prelate of no ordinary learning and 
capacity; where he maintains the wrong fide of the queſtion, he gives ſtrong 
e colours, and makes the moſt of the argument: When I ſay this, I infinuate 
« nothing againſt his fincerity : I am willing to believe he thought his expoſition 
« of ſcripture good, his inferences well drawn, and his proofs ſatisfactory : For 
« prejudices of education, and doctrines generally received from ſome length ot 
time, are apt to give an inſenſible bias, affect a good head, and ſurpriſe an 
e honeſt underſtanding.” 9 

In the year 1540, moſt of the larger monaſteries were furrendered to the king; 
the priory of Durham was ſurrendered by Hugh Whitehead, then prior, on the 
laſt day of December, in the 31ſt year of this reign. An att was paſled to veſt all 
the religious houſes, with their lands, rights, and poſſeſſions, in the crown; by 
force of which, the king, on the 12th of May, 1541, founded the cathedral 
church, and appointed a dean and twelve prebendaries therein for ever; dedica- 
ting the church to the glory of Chriſt and the honour of the bleſſed virgin, by the 


name of The Cathedral Church of Chriſt and bleſſed Mary the Virgin; ordaining, 
that it ſhould be the cathedral church and epilcopal ſeat of the reverend father in 


Chriſt, Cuthbert, then biſhop, and his ſucceſlors, biſhops of Durham for ever. 
The king, by this foundation charter, appointed the ſurrendering prior the firſt 
dean, and twelve of the moſt eminent of the fraternity prebendaries, whom he 
incorporated by the appellation of The Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral Church 
of Chriſt and bleſed Mary the Virgin, and granted them a common ſeal, with 
power to the dean, for the time being, to appoint inferior officers and miniſters of 
the church. By letters patent, dated the 16th day of May, 1541, the king en- 
dowed the church with all its former poſſeſſions, having previouſly diſſolved the 
inferior monaſteries or cells which were dependant thereon : We find the manor 
and cell of Finchale, with the church and all things appertaining thereto, and the 
cell of Holy Iſland, ſpecified. | 

There is ſomething irreconcileably inconſiſtent in the king's religious complex- 


ion; with one hand, at this time, he was enforcing the bloody ſtatute, as it was cal- 


led, compulſory as to the belief of fix articles, which he intended ſhould take away 
all imputation of his having quitted the original and rigid tenets of his religion ; 


fuerit, extunc, tertia pars dictæ penſionis quinquaginta librarum ceſſet, quandocunque ei de beneficiis eu- 
clefiaſticis de patronatu noſtro vel uſque ad valorem quadraginta librarum per nos aut ſucceſſores noſtros ei 
fuerit proviſum, extunc duæ partes dictæ penſioms ceſſent: Et quandocunque de beneficiis uſque ad va- 
lorem quinquaginta librarum ei fuerit ut ſupra proviſum, extunc tota prædicta penſio ceſſet et fit irrita 
ee conceſſione in aliquo non obſtante. In cujus rei teſtimonium ſigillum noſtrum præſentibus apponi 
fecimus. Datum Dunelmi primo die Julij, A. D. 1537, ct tranſlationis noſtræ anno octavo. 


* Vide large quotations in Collier, vol. ii. p. 145. 
Vol. u. p. 149. 
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and with the other he was holding out, by proclamation, the free uſe of the holy 
{criptures, and countenancing relaxations totally incompatible with the arbitra 
rules of that ſtatute. How our prelate reliſhed this conduct relative to the ſerip- 
tures, after having bought up and * burnt Tyndal's tranſlation, we are not told. 
Perhaps he was afterwards convinced of the utility of ſuch liberality, or otherwiſe, 
from his univerſal temperance and excellence of mind, we may conclude, that what 
he did not actually approve, he refrained from ſtrengthening by a vain reſiſtance ; 
for he mult have obſerved, that oppoſition in matters of religion only ſerved to blow 
up the flames of enthuſiaſm ; and we find that, in 1541, a new edition of the Eng. 
lith bible came out, reviſed by him and Heath biſhop of Rocheſter. It is alledged, 
by an author of credit , that it was our biſhop's fixed opinion, old uſages were 
not to be diſpenſed with, without weighty reaſons ; and that ſome of them were in 
no wile to be broken. 

Except that fix biſhoprics were founded out of the latter diſſolutions, few ſuch 
appropriations as at Durham were made; the lands in general were profuſely given 
to favourites and flatterers, the money laviſhed in gaming, trivial amuſements, and 
follies, and the ſtate ſo far from being relieved, lay as open and ſubject as ever to 
taxes on every emergency. | 

The king, become apprehenſive of troubles from the continent, and ſuſpicious of 
the faith of Scotland, cauſed the fortreſſes on the coaſt, and thoſe on the northern 
frontiers, to be repaired. Biſhop Tunſtall was at conſiderable expence in reſtoring 
the caſtle and bulwarks at Norham ; ſoon after which, hoſtilities were commenced 
on the borders, and Sir Robert Bowes, then governor of Norham, at the head of 
3000 horſemen, made an mroad, practiſing the accuſtomed depredations and cruel- 
ties; but he was taken priſoner, with his brother Richard, Sir William Mowbray, 
and ſeveral other perſons of note. Henry was determined to bring the ſtates of 
Scotland to terms, and alfo anxiouſly hoped to revenge the affront the Scottiſh king 
had lately put upon him, by making him wait at York on a propoſed interview, 
without appearing or ſending an excuſe. He aſſembled a great army at York, the 
command of which he gave to the duke of Norfolk, who entered Scotland in Oc- 
tober 1542, laid waſte the country in his march, and reduced Kelſo and its beau- 
tiful abbey to aſhes. Nothing more material was effected by the Engliſh army. 
The Scottiſh leaders refuſed to paſs the borders at their ſovereign's command, after 
which the difgraceful diflention prevailing in the army under Sinclair, which 
brought on their defeat by a handful of Engliſh cavalry, led by Dacre and Mul- 
grave, gave the king of Scotland, who was ſubject to a depreſſion of ſpirits, ſuch 
diſtreſs of mind, as to bring him with a broken heart to the grave, leaving a daugh- 
ter (Mary) the heireſs to the crown, an infant not above a week old. 

The queen had born king Henry a ſon, who was named Edward, and foon after 
departed this life. On the 6th of January 1540 the king married Ann of Cleves, 
againſt whom, at firit ſight, he entertained the ſtrongeſt averſion : He ſubmitted to 
the match merely from political principles, and in diſguſt refuſed to conſummate 
his marriage. Cromwell, who had been created earl of Eflex, and negociated this 


* gSce page 413. + Strype, Appendix, p. 257. : 
marriage, 
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marriage, provoked the king's diſpleaſure, was accuſed of treaſon, and ſuffered 
death. Thus fell an able ſtateſman, one who had imbibed all the political maxims 
of cardinal Wolſey, and lived to bring to maturity the projects his royal maſter had 
adopted, from the cardinal's devices, for extricating England from papal authority, 
and diflolving the religious houſes. A divorce was obtained to relieve the king 
from his marriage, and innumerable inſtances of the abject ſervility and depravity 
of parliament followed. On the 8th of Auguſt, Henry declared his marriage with 
Catharine Howard, the moſt unhappy of his matrimonial engagements. On her 
accuſation, the parliament not only found her guilty of the crimes imputed to her, 
but petitioned the king for her execution, together with her accomplices. 

The diflolution of colleges and hoſpitals was now deviſed, and the previous ſteps 
thereto entered upon ; but the meaſures were not at that tune fully carried into ex- 

ecution. 

In the beginning of the year 1543, the upper houſe of convocation firſt ordered 
the reading of the leſſons in divine ſervice, beginning with a chapter in the New 
Teſtament, without any expoſition. | 

In July 1543, Henry married his fixth wife, Catharine Parr; and in the parlia- 
ment which met on the 14th of January 1544, an act was paſſed to eſtabliſh the 
order of ſucceſſion to the crown, in which prince Edward and his heirs ſtood firſt; 
the king's iſſue by queen Catharine Parr, ſecond ; the princels Mary, third; and 
princeſs Elizabeth, fourth. The king entertained a project of uniting the two 
kingdoms, by a marnage contract between his ſon Edward and Mary princeſs of 
Scotland, which was oppoſed by cardinal Beaton, the Wolſey of Scotland, and 
conſequently much trouble enſued on the borders. A treaty of peace and marriage 
alliance was entered into in the year 1543, but by the cardinal's intrigues and in- 
fluence, it was annulled by the ſtates of Scotland ; and in the following year the 
Engliſh army made an inroad, with the ordinary conſequences of depredation, 
pillage, and deſtruction. Eure and Laton, two of the northern leaders, fell in this 

expedition; and it was not until the year 1546 that peace was concluded, which 
event was followed by the death of Beaton *, who fell a victim to thoſe favouring 
the reformation in Scotland, he having ſacrificed ſome eminent men at the ſtake. 
His aſſaſſination was perpetrated in his caſtle of St Andrew, by his domeſtics, cor- 
rupted to the horrid purpole +. | 

In November (37th of Henry VII.) 1545, all colleges, free chapels, chantries, 
hoſpitals, fraternities, guilds, and the maintenance for ſtipendiary prieſts, with all 
their manors and other eſtates, were facrificed to the crown, and diflolved. Thus 
the foundations made for the benefit of learning and relief of the poor, which were 
itrengthened with the privilege of corporations, and intended for perpetuity, loſt 
the ſtability of their ſettlements, and lay at the mercy of the King. 
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* Portraits belonging to the duke of Hamilton, in Helyrood-Houſe : * A head of cardinal Beaton, black 
hair, ſmooth face, a red callot. An ambitious, cruel, and licentious prieſt ; fo /uperior to decency, that he 
publicly married one of his fix natural children to the maſter of Crawford, owned her for his daughter, and 
gave her (in thoſe days) the vaſt fortune of 4000 marks.” —Pennant*s Tour in Scotland, vol. ii. p. 243, 244. 

f Saturday, 29th May 1546. Border Hiſt. p. «56.— The Scottiſh council fay to the king of France, that 
the Naughter of the cardinal was by the perions in whom bv ““ coutded maiſt trailke, has frats fervands, 
and houſchold men.” Ap. Ep. RR. Sc. ij. p. 35% 
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Henry expired in the night of the 28th of January 1546-7, in the fifty-ſixth 
year of his age, having reigned near thirty-eight years. During this reign the 
lake ſmoaked with executions, whillt the fluQtuating and uncertain principles of the 
king's mind, in religious matters, difplayed in contradictory expoſitions, rendered 
i! very uncertain whether thoſe victims ſuffered from miſtaken prineiples of policy, 
or the workings of ſuperſtition and bigotry. The block was equally fatal, and 
dome victims were facrificed in a manner as ſhocking as ever {tained the hands of 
tvranny. The breach of matrimonial faith, after a ſeries of twenty years in the 
molt conſummate conjugat felicity, was punithed amply in this life by infidelity and 
the tortures of a jealous mind, by the fatality which ſnatched from him the enjoy- 
ment of increafing affection, and by the ſorrows of embittered averſion. But as 
the molt momentous events in the hand of Providence are frequently brought about? 
by involuntary agents, and conſequential good proceeds from momentary evil, ſo 
there was not the leaſt ſpark of patriotic principle in Henry's heart, conducing to 


aboliſh the authority of the See of Rome, or one breath of virtue to inſpire the with of 


extingutihing that ſupremacy, which for ſo many ages had impoveriſhed the ſtate, and 
weakened the hands of government. To gratify his vices, to indulge his paſſions, 
and to maintain a determinate will, he purſued his project, redeemed: his crown 
from a vaſſalage of the moſt inglorious nature, and his kingdom from grievous 
oppreſſion. The diſſolution of religious houſes proceeded from maxims equall 
unconnected with principle; he neither took the trouble to conſider what effect 
the exiſtence of thaſe foundations had on the ſtate, nor what benefit poſterity and 
their liberties would reap from their fall: The momentary idea of gain was all he 
cheriſhed, and the maintenance of his authority the only maxim, which urged him 
more than lucre. When we ſee his arguments on religious tenets, we are aſtoniſhed 
at his erudition, his perſpicuity, and ſpecious piety; but his life demonſtrates theſe 
were only viſions of the mind, which never reached his conduct. In no æra, of 
this or any other country, do we diſcover ſo many good effects derived from ſuch 
bad purpoſes. 

Henry's only ſon ſucceeded to the throne, at the age of nine years, by the title 
of Edward the Sixth. In the liſt of regents appointed by the late King, we ſee our 
prelate's name: At the beginning of Edward's reign, he was one of the privy 
council, and of the king's council in the north. The firſt effect we obſerve of the 
new government was an abatement of the rigour of the ſix articles, and a viſitation 
ordained, under which the advancing reformation gained new vigour, the commil- 
ſioners being armed with certain articles of injunction, for the tenor of which the 
reader is referred to Fox, Fuller, Heylin, Sparrow, and Collier; only obſerving, 
that Bonner biſhop of London, and Gardiner biſhop of Wincheſter, refuſed to 
comply therewith, 

1he Scots now appearing turbulent, and unwilling to maintain the articles of 
peace, induced the Engliſh regency to march an army northward. An engagement 
happened near Muſſelbarough on the 10th of September, in which the Scots had 
2 diſgraceful rout, loſing a number of men almoſt equal to their adverſary's whole 
torce. Various movements were made by the victorious army to haraſs the ene- 
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my; and, on their return towards Berwick, Roxburgh was made tenable, and the 
command thereot, with a garriſon of three hundred men, given to Sir Ralph Bul- 
mer. Whilſt the army lay in this neighbourhood, the proteQor knighted ncar 
fifty in the field, among whom was Sir Ralph Vane, then lieutenant of horle *. 

On the fourth of December the parliament ſat, and our prelate was diſmiſſed the 
council board. Collier fays, © "The reaſon of this removal, it is probable, was to 
« weaken the character, and make the oppoſition of Tunſtall in the progreſs of re— 
« formation leſs fignificant in the houſe of lords.” This parliament gave to the 
king all the lands of chantries, chapels, and colleges, unpoſſeſſed by his father: 
Biſhop Tunſtall was one that voted againſt this act. In the year 1548 the council 
made ſeveral regulations in church offices, and forbade the carrying of candles on 
Candlemas-day, aſhes and palms on the reſpective Sundays, and the rites uſed on 
Good-Friday and Eaſter-day. Confeſſion was left to people's choice +. | 

Government was not only harafled with an expenſive proſecution of the Scottiſh 
war, but various inſurrections appeared in the kingdom, fomented by diſcontented 
men, who had but momentarily acquieſced in, and not ſubmitted to, the rules of 
ſtate touching the reformation : But the commotions were all quelled in the fame 
year they were formed ; and, fortunately, a peace was concluded with Scotland, 
under ſome of the articles of treaty with France, in the year 1 550, 

Biſhop Tunſtall in all points paid obedience to the law, and to all the injunQions 
that were made by the authority of the legiſlature; but on every occaſion in par- 
lament, as biſhop Burnet fays f, was againſt the changes in religion, which he 
thought he might with a good conſcience ſubmit to, though he could not conſent 
to them. || At length'fome of the courtiers, coveting the revenues of his rich 
* biſhopric, took the advantage of an accuſation of miſpriſion of treaſon brought 
“ againſt him, for which he was committed to the Tower, on the 20th of December 
„ 1551.” In the minutes of the council-book, the tranſaction ſtands thus noted: 
* 20th May 1551, the biſhop of Durham is commanded to keep his houfe.—Au- 
“ guſt 2d, he had licence to walk in the ficlds.—December 2oth, Whereas the 
„ biſhop of Durham, about July 1550, was charged by Ninian Menvill to have 
* confented to a conſpifacy in the north, for the making a rebellion. And 
* whereas for want of a letter written by the ſaid biſhop to the ſaid Menvill, 
* whereupon great trial of this matter depended, the final determination of the 
matter could not be proceeded unto, and the biſhop only commanded to keep 
© his houſe; the ſame letter hath of late been found in a caſket of the duke oi 
*© Somerſet's, after his laſt apprehenſion. The ſaid biſhop was ſent for, and this 

* Patten. | | | | 

+ "The partiament aſſembled on the 23d Jan. 1552, declared the marriage of prieſts good and valid. Altars 
were ordered to be removed from churches, and tables placed in their room. The Orford libraries were 
rnfacked by the viitors. Merton College had almoſt a cartload of manuſcripts carried oft, and thrown 
away io the moſt ſcandalous uſes: Theſe books were written on the ſubjects of divinity, aftronomy, and 
wathematice, by ſome of the moſt eminent of that ſociety : Great heaps of thoſe books were burit in the 
market-place. The public library, made up in a great meaſure of the books given by Bury biſhop of Dur- 
dam, Cobham biſhop af Wincheſter, and Humphrey duke of Glouceſter, underwent the fame tate. And 
thus an almoſt ineſtimable collection, both for number and value, were either ſeized by the vititors or de- 
nroyed.— Collier, vol. ii. p. 307. ; 

1 Vol. ü. p. 194. | Biozraphia Britannica. 
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day appeared before the council, and was charged with the letter, which he 
could not deny, but to be his 2wn hand-writing ; and having little to ſay for 
+ himſelf, he was fent to the Tower, there to abide till he ſhould be delivered by 
„ proceſs of law.” Collier ſays “, “he offered to purge himſelf, but in what 
manner, or upon what arguments, the record does not mention; it is only ſaid, 
his anſwer was deemed inſufficient.“ “ The parliament + fitting on the 28th 
of March, a bill was brought into the houle of lords to attaint him of miſpriſion 
of treaton. Archbiſhop Cranmer ſpoke warmly and freely againſt it, not ſatis. 
++ fied, it ſeems, with the charge which was laid; however, the bill paſſed, being 
greatly hurried through the houſe of lords, and read on March 28th, 29th, and 
31it, the archbiſhop proteſted; but when it came down to the commons, they 
were not ſatisfied with the evidence, which conſiſted of bare depoſitions of wit. 
* neſſes, but required that the accuſers might be brought face to face; and ſo it 
vent no further. When he could not be ruined in a parliamentary way, means 
*« were contrived to do it in a more private and effectual manner; for that pur- 
« poſe a commiſſion was granted, 2 1ſt of September 1552, to ſeven perſons, em- 
„ powering them to call before them Cuthbert biſhop of Durham, and examine 
him of all manner of confpiracies, &c. and, if he were found guilty, to deprive 
« him of his biſhopric. Accordingly he was deprived, either on the 11th or 14th 
«© of October, and remained a priſoner in the Tower all the reſt of Edward's 
c reign. Upon his deprivation, the bilhopric was offered to Dr Robert Horne, 
« dean of the ſame church, who refuſed to accept it; next to Nicholas Ridley, bi- 
« ſhop of London.“ Collier on this occaſion ſays I, © As for Ridley, he was ac- 
<« tually tranſlated from London to Durham; for in the inſtrument by which Bon- 
ner was reſtored to the See of London, in the next reign, it is ſet forth, that the 
<« biſhopric of London was then void by the tranſlation of Ridley to Durham, upon 
4 the deprivation of Tunſtall by Edward VI. And thus Bonner was re-inveſted 
without pronouncing Ridley deprived of the See of London. But on the con- 
„ .trary, it appears by the regiſter, that Ridley was deprived of the biſhopric of 
London for hereſy and ſedition [.“ | N 

| To proceed with the account in the Biographia Britannica: © Then a project 
« was formed of dividing the biſhopric into two, by founding a new one at New- 
* caſtle; but that deſign did not take effect, nor very probably was it ever in- 
tended it ſhould-: For though that is mentioned in a private act of parliament, 
« jn March, 1552-3; yet, in April, 1553, being converted into a county pala- 
„tine, it was given to the ambitious John Dudley, duke of Northumberland.“ 
Sir John Harrington ſays, “ This See was once diflolved by act of parliament in 
« the minority of Edward VI. what time the two new dukes of Somerſet and 
Northumberland, like the ſoldiers that caſt lots for Chriſt's garment, divided 
| © between them patrimonium crucifixi, namely, the two good biſhoprics of Bath 
++ and Durham, one being deſigned as a ſeat for the weltern duke, the other 
tor the northern; and whereas, by an old metamorphoſis, the 'biſhop.of Dur- 
ham had been earl of Northumberland, now, by a new apotheoſis, the duke of 
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« Northumberland would have been biſhop of Durham: But qui deſpexit de cla 
& qderidebat et. That inviſible hand that wrote on the wall while Belſhazzar was 
« quaffing in the holy veſſels; that hand, though inviſible, weighed theſe petty 
« monarchs in the balance of God's judgments ; found them too light; and, be- 
« cauſe they ſhould not grow too long, they were cut ſhorter by the head *.” 
Rapin's account of this matter ſtands thus: In the parliament met on the firſt 
« of March, 1553, the duke of Northumberland procured an act for ſuppreſſing 
the biſhopric of Durham, having firſt cauſed Tunſtall to be deprived + The 
% biſhopric being ſuppreſſed, the king founded two others; one at Durham, with 
C 2000 marks revenue; and another at Newcaſtle, with 1000 marks revenue: 
« But the temporalty of the biſhopric being turned into a county palatine, was 
given to the duke of Northumberland; and probably Tunſtall was deprived, 
c and the See ſuppreſſed, for that very purpoſe !.“ There are palpable errors in 
& theſe accounts. In the firſt place, there are no records in the Durham archives, 
<« to prove that Ridley was ever appointed to the See of Durham; much lefs 
“ that he had inſtallation, and reſtitution of the temporalties. The preamble of 
the act for ſuppreſſing the biſhopric of Durham ſets forth, © That the See being 
then void, the diſpoſal of it was in the king; that the extent of it was: too 
5 jarge, and reached to ſo many diſtant ſhires, that it could not be well governed 
« by one biſhop ; and ſince the king, out of his godly diſpoſition, was defirous 
„% to have God's holy word preached in theſe parts, which, for lack of good 
« preaching and learning, were grown wild and barbarous.: His majeſty there- 
% fore intended to have two biſhoprics for that dioceſe ; one at Durham, which 
„ ſhould be endowed with 2000 marks annual rent; and another at Newcaſtle, 
* which ſhould have 1000 marks revenue: And alſo to found-a' cathedral church 
« at Newcaſtle, with a deanry and chapter, out of the lands of the biſhopric. 
Ihe biſhopric therefore of Durham is utterly extinguiſhed and diſſolved, and 
authority is given for letters patent, to erect the new biſhoprics, together with 
* a deanry and chapter at Newcaſtle; with a proviſo, that the deanry, chapter, 
and cathedral of Durham ſhould fuffer nothing by this act .“ Collier obſerves 8, 
*: Theſe new erections were mentioned, in all likelihood, for a colour, to ſmooth 
{© the way for the diſſolution bill, and cover the duke of Northumberland's de- 
** ſigns. Had there been a different 2 at the bottom, the new erections 
** would have been purſued, and the act taken its effect; this had been no more 
than a juſt deference to the legiſlature : But this proviſion was in a great mea- 
fſure overlooked, and the malk pulled off in a ſhort time; for in May follow- 
< ing, the temporalties of the biſhopric were ſeculariſed, turned wholly to a 
county palatine, and granted to the duke of Northumberland. That the duke 
< had a proſpect and a promiſe too of the temporaltjes of this See, is very likely 


* A Brief View of the State of the Church of England, &c. London, 1653, 8vo. p. 204. —— Biog. Brit. 
vol. vi p. 3983. 1 5 85 | 

+ He was deprived 14th Auguſt 1552. Strype, vol. ii. p. 367.—The bill for diſſolving this biſhopric was 
firit read on the 21ſt of March, and for the ſecond and third times on the 224 and 29th, Journ. Parl. 

| Vol. ii. p. 25. 

|| Burnet, part ad, i F Vol. ii. p. 334. 5 
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but that the grant was executed in form of law, is more than appears.“ The 
death of the king, it is moſt probable, put a ſtop to the deſign *. 3 

Another act paſſed the fame year , whereby the town of Gateſhead was annex. 
ed to Newcaſtle, and fevered from the biſhopric of Durham; the inhabitants 
thereof to continue their common in the biſhopric of Durham, and wood in 
Gateſhead park for the reparations, and that the liberties of the biſhop of Dur- 
ham ſhould continue. SINT K 25 
Ihe Duke of Northumberland had ſuch prevalence over the mind of the young 
king in the diſturbed moments of his ſickneſs, that it is faid he could obtain of 
him what he pleaſed. From the blindneſs and folly of his ambition, he got cer- 
tain inſtruments figned by the king, to ſettle the ſucceſſion of the crown on his 
daughter-in-law, the lady Jane Gray; the obvious operation of which unconſtitu- 
tional act, to every reaſonable mind, after his majeſty's death, was to bring all 
the parties to the ſcaffold; and ſo it terminated ; the moſt amiable female being 
involved in the ruin her father's pride was deſervedly rewarded with. 

The young king was ſeized with a defluxion in his lungs, under which he lan- 
guiſhed to the 6th of July, when he expired. He diſplayed a great vivacity and 
quickneſs of genius, had acquired much ſchool learning, and ſpoke ſeveral lan- 
iguages : He was a prince of good hopes, of a virtuous mind, and generous prin- 
ciples, which occaſioned his death to be much lamented. | 

After nine days dignity, the lady Jane was diveſted of regalities ; and Mary, the 
eldeſt daughter of Henry VIII. aſcended the throne, and was proclaimed queen on 
the 19th of July, 1553. All the biſhops deprived in the laſt reign were reſtored, 
and Tunſtall was releaſed from the 'Tower on the 5th of Auguſt. A commiſ- 
ſion } iſſued on the 1ſt of September, to hear and determine an appeal entered 


* The duke, after this act, or perhaps after Tunſtall's deprivation in the preceding October, had taken 
poſſeſſion of Durham houſe ; for there the marriage of the fourth ſon, lord Guildford Dudley, with lady 
Jane Gray, together with the marriage of Lady Jane's two liſters, and of Northumberland's daughter, 
were celebrated on the 21ſt of May. The duke was made ſteward of all the honours, caſtles, lordſhips, and 
tands, in the counties of Northumberland, Weſtmorland, and York, or any other where in the biſhopric of 
Durham, for life. This grant is dated April 155 3.—-Strype, vol. iii. p. 422, 50%. He alſo had a gift of the 
town of Alnwick in Dec. 1551.—Strype, p. 499. | 


+ 1553, 7 Edw. VI. cap. 10. 


t Marrs by the grace of God, &c. to our right truſtie and right wellbeloved couſyn and counfayllour 
Henry erle of Arundel, and to our truftie and wellbeloved Sir John Baker knight, Sir Edwarde Carne knight, 
Sir Richarde Sowthwell knight, Sir Thomas Moyle-kni:ht, Richarde Morgan ſergaunte at lawe, Davye 
Poole doctour of the lawe, and Henry Cole doctour of the lawe, and William Armyſted chanon of the cathe- 
drall churche of Saynt Pawle London, greating. 
Whereas Cuthbert busſnop of Dureſme hathe made complaynte unto us that of late our mooſte deareſt 
brother of famous memorye, Edwarde the Sixte (whoſe ſowle God pardon) graunted his commyſſion to 
Sir Roger Cholmeley kaight then chief juſtice, Sir Richarde Reade knight then one of the maiſtres of the re- 
queſts, John Goſnolde efquyer then ſolycitour generall, Rychard Goodrik eſquier then attourney of the 
court of the augmentations and revenues of the crowne, Robert Chidley eſquyer then attourney of the court 
of firſte fruyts and tenthes, Wylliam Stamford efquier and Rychard Lyell doctour of the lawe, upon my 
information made to hym againſt the ſaid buſshopp, commaunded the fajd commiſſioners to procede again 
tue ſaid buſshopp as a conſpiratour againſt our faide late brother and his realme, giving full power _ auc- 
torite to all the above named ſeven, ſix, or fyve of them, to make proceſſe and inquires of all maner of con- 
ventieles, conſpiraces, contempts, treſpaſſes, and other offences as they, by the lawes eccleſiaſticall and tem- 
poral, by their wiſdomes and learning ſhulde think juſte and reaſonable; who, being all temporal men, un- 


jaſtly proceading contrary to the faid lawes againſt the faid buſshopp, then being a priſoner in the 3 
| . 
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by the biſhop againſt the act of Edward's commiſſioners, by which he was de- 
prived; and on a return thereto, an a& of parliament was founded, for confirm - 
ing the queen's letters patent, for re- erecting and eſtabliſhing the biſhopric of 
Durham, and for re- uniting Gateſhead thereto, and reſtoring biſhop Tunſtall to 
the See. King Edward having granted away great part of the lands of this 
biſhopric, which parliament had confirmed, the houſe of commons knew not 
well how to get over this fact; but biſhop Tunſtall himſelf coming into the 
houſe, and laying before them the hardſhips he had met with from the duke 
of Northumberland, after many warm debates, the bill paſſed by a diviſion of 
201 againſt 120, with this title, © An act for the repeal of two ſeveral acts 
« made the 7th of Edward VI. touching the diflolution of the biſhopric of 
« Durham *.” This act met with great oppoſition from the corporation of 


Nnn 2 New 


London, and not having libertie graunted to have counſaill nor tyme convenient to make his aunſweare, or to 
laye in his juſtification, proceded to the giving of an unjuſt ſentence agaynſte hym, whiche ſentence is not 
vayleable in the lawe, but a ſentence bothe unjuſte, and in lawe of none effect, depriving hym of his buſshop- 
riche, after dyvers and . proteſtations of dyvers greves doon unto hym, and appeale made upon the 
fame, not onelye apud an, but alſo in tyme convenient before witneſſes, ſythens which tyme, he hath re- 
mayned:MIF by commaundement in cloſe priſon during the lieff of our ſaide late brother, not ſuffered to ſue 
his ſaide appeal unto nowe of late, that he being enlarged out of cloſe priſon, made ſuyte unto us to have his 
ſaid cauſe-of nullitie and appeale to be commytted and harde, by ſuche commiſſioners as we ſhulde thinke 
convenyent to hear, and finally to determyn the ſaid cauſe of the pretenſed ſentence of his deprivation, and 
his appeal from the nullytye and iniquitie of the ſame : We therfore, being determyned to have juſtice, to 
procede in our realme, and that none of our loving ſubjects ſhall be oppreſſed and excluded from the benefite 
therof, of our own mere-mocyon and certeyn wand rhage 14 ba and commaunde you, nyne, eight, ſeven, ſixe, 
fyve, four, or three of you, to procede to the hearing of the ſaid cauſe of nullitye and appeale, with all mat · 
ters and cauſes annexed, incydent, emergent, or dependyng of the ſame, or any parte therof, ex cio mero 


mixto vel promoto, omni appellatione remota, ſum marie & de plano, abſque omni forma- & figura judicii, ac ſola 
fai weritate iuſpella, diebus etiam or:{inarits, & 


extraordixariis in quibus jus reddi non folet : Willing that, 
whiche by any nyne, eight, ſeven, ſixe, fyve, foure, or three of you ſhal be begon, ſhall and may from tyme 
to tyme be contynued and ended by any of the ſame, or any other of you nyne. 

And ſuch perſons as you ſhall ſende for and commaunde, to appere before you concerning thies matters, 
and claefly Maiſter William Saye, the auctuarye of the ſaid pretended proceſſe, to bring before you all and 
every the ſaid acts, proceſſe, and fentence, hoovlye by you, all you or three of you, to be peruſed, if he or 
they appere not, or appearing obey not your precepts, we give you full power and auctoritie to ponyſshie 
theym and compell theym, aſwell by impriſonment, as by ſuche wayes and meancs as to you, nyne, cightc, 
ſeven, ſixe, fyve, foure, or three of you, as is aforeſaide ſhal ſeme convenient: And finallie, if ye ſhall fynde 
cauſe reaſonable to appeare before you, that the ſentence gyven againſt the ſaid buſshoppe, is not vaylcable 
in the-lawe; but a fentence voyde in lawe, and injuſtlye gyven, contrary to th' ordre of the lawe, to re- 
ſtoore hym to his buſshoppriche hoolye, and all attempts made or doon after the ſaid pretended ſentence, or 
after the z ppeale from the ſame, to be revoked, and to be pronounced by you by a ſentence diſſinityve, that 
his appeale or complaynte from the ſaid pretended ſentence is juſte and made of good cauſes, and he by tlie 
{me to be fully and whollye reſtored to all the rents, revenues, and fruyts of his buſshoppriche ; or cls, it 
ve ſhall finde the contrarie, to pronounce his appeale and complaynte not good. 25 

And ſeyng the ſaid buſshop was reſtrayned from his liberty, beyng in cloſe priſon as is aforcſaid, to reſtore 
hym to all advantage of proceſſes that he might have hadd, if he had been at libertie, and the lapſe of any 
tyme for lacke of intimation of his appeale, or rot purſuyng of. the ſame, not to be imputed unto hym ; 
commanding and ſtraightly charging, all and ſinguler our mayers, ſhires, bailleiffs, and other our miniſters 


whatſoever, to be attending, ayding, and aſſiſting to you in the doing of the premifies. In witneſs whercot, 
& c. Per ipſam reginam. | 


Rymer, vol. xv. p. 334» 


* MARIA, Dei gratia Angliz Fraunciz et Hiberniz regina fidei defenſor, &c. Omnibus ad quos præſentes 
iter: pervenerint ſalutem. Inſpeximus quoddam breve noſtrum de certiorand. dilecto et fideli conſiliarie 
noſtro Johanni Maſon militi, et Franciſco Spelman clericis parliamentorum noſtrorum direct. et in cancella- 
riam noſtram retornat. et in filaciis ejuſdem cancellariz noſtræ refiden. in hæc verba. Magi, Dei gratia 
Angliæ Franciz et Hiberniæ regina fidei defenſor. dilecto et ſideli confiliario ſuo Johanni Maſon miliiti et 
Franciſco Spelman clericis parliamentorum ſuorum ſalutem. Volentes certis de caufis certioreri ſuper tenore 
5 # a by Foy : Wo gjuſdem 
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Newcaſtle and others; but in order to take the ſame off, the biſhop promiſed 


to grant the corporation a long leaſe of a parcel of land called the Salt Mea- 


dows, 


ejuſdem aus parliamenti epat. Dunelm. concernen. in ultimo parliamento noſtro tento apud civitatem noſ- 
tram Weſtmonaſter. ſecundo die Aprilis ultimo præterito editi, Vobis mandamus, quod tenore actus præ- 
dicti cum omnibus eum tangentibus nobis in cancellariam noſtram ſub ſigillis veſtris vel unius veſtrum diſ- 
tincte et aperte fine dilatione mittatis et hoc breve. Teſte meipſa apud Weſtmonaſterium xix. die Maii anno 
regni noſtri primo. | | 

InSPEXIMUS etiam retorna brevis prædicti in dorſo ipſius inſertum in h#c verba, executio iſtius brevis 
patet in ſchedula huic brevi annexa. TR! 

IN8PEXIMUS inſuper tenorem actus prædicti nobis in cancellariam noſtram pretextu dicti brevis noſtri miſ- 
ſam et in filaciis ejuſdem cancellariz noſtræ ſimiliter reſiden. in hæc verba. In parliamento incohato et ten- 
to apud Weſtmonaſterium ſecundo die Aprilis anno regni ſereniſſime atque excellentiſſime dominæ noſtræ 
Mariz Dei gratia Angliæ Franciæ et Hiberniæ reginæ fidei defenſatricis primo, et ibidem continuat. uſque 
in quintum diem Maii anno dicto, quo die præſens parliamentum diſſolutum fuit communi omnium procer- 


um et populi aſſenſu ac dictæ dominæ noſtræ reginæ tum preſentis conſenſu ſancitum ſtabilitum et inactita- 


tum eſt, ad verbum, prout ſequitur. 

Where there hath bene tyme out of mynde of ani man to the contrarie a See of a buſhop of Durham 
within the north partes of this realme of Englande, commonly called the buſhopricke of Duchags: whiche 
hath bene one of the moſt auncienteſt and worthieſt buſhopricks dignities and promotions ſpirituall within 
the ſaid realme, and the ſaide place rome and dignitie always ſupplied and furniſhed with a man of great 
learninge and virteus, the which was both to the honor of God and the encreaſe of his trew religion, and a 
great ſuretie to that part of this realme : Nevertheleſſe the ſaide buſhopricke in the parliament begonne at 
Weſtminſter the firſt daie of Marche in the ſeventh yere of the reigne of our laite ſoveraigne lorde of famous 
memorie kinge Edward the fixth now deceaſed, and there holden and contynued unto the diſſolution of the 
fame, was without any juſt cauſe or conſideratlon by authoritye of the ſaide parliament diſſolved extinguiſh- 
ed and determyned: And further by the auctoritye of the ſaide parliament, it was ordeyned and enacted, 
that the ſzid buſhoprick, together with all the ordinarie Juriſdictions thereunto apperteyninge, ſhoulde be 
adjudged from the ſaid firſte daye of the ſaide parliament, clerely diſſolved, extinguiſhed, and determyned ; 
and that our ſaide lait ſovereigne lorde the kinge ſhould from thenceforth have hold poſſede and enjoye 
to him his heires and ſucceſſors for ever, all and ſinguler honors, caſtells, mannors, lordſhipes, grainges, 
waſtes, lands, tenements, medowes, paſtures, rentes, revertions, ſervices, woddes, tythes, pentions, por- 
tions, parſonages appropriate, vicaridges, churches, chappells, advowſons, nominations, patronages, an- 
nuities, rightes, intereſt, entrees, conditions, commons, leetes, courtes, liberties, priviledges, franchiſes, 
and other hereditaments whatſoever, whiche did apperteine or belonge to the ſaide buſhopricke, meaning 
to be the ſaide lait buſhop, the reverend father in God Cuthbert Tunſtall now buſhopp of the ſaid buſhop- 
ricke, who was then ſuppoſed to be depryved thereof, or any of his | pang comp buthops there, held or 
occupied, or of right ought to have holden or occupied in the right of the ſaide buſhopricke. together with 
all the iſſues and profits reſting, comeinge, and growinge of the premiſſes, and of anie parcell of the ſame, 
from the tyme ſuppoſed avoidance of the ſaid buſhopricke. And further, it was by th'auctority of the ſaide 
pailiament enacted, that all and ſinguler the ſaide honors, caſtells, mannors, landes, tenements, and other 
the premiſſes, ſhould be adjudged and demed in the reall and actuall poſſeſſion of our ſaide laite ſova- 
raigne lorde the kinge, without any office or other inquiſition therein to be had and taken, as in and by 
the faide act of parliament amongeſt other things plainly doth and maye appere. 

And where alfo in the ſaide parliament, by one other act of parliament, it was ordeyned and eſtabliſhed 
by authority of the ſame, that the towne of Gatiſhede, and all the inhabitants of the ſaid towne that then 
were, or hereafter ſhould be, and a parcell of grounde called the Salt Meadowes joyninge to the ſaid towne 
of Gatiſhede, and harde upon the river there, and the whole water and bridge belonginge or apperteyninge 
to the ſaide towne of Gateſide, then being parcell of the poſſeſſions of the ſaide buſhopricke, and alſo of the 
liberties and countye palantyne of Durham aforeſaid, ſhould be from thenceforthe ſevered and devyded from 
the ſaid buſhoprike, and from the liberties and countye palantyne of the ſame, and from thenceſorthe ſhould 
be united and annexed unto the towne of Newcaſtle upon Tyne, and to be taken, demed, and judged to be 
within the countye and ſhire of the ſaide towne of Newcaſtle upon Tyne, and to be reputed and taken as 
parte parcell and member of the ſaid towne of Newcaſtle ; and that the inhabitants of the ſaide towne of 
Gateſide ſhould be under the rule, government, and correction of the major and burgeſſes of the ſaide towne 
of Newcaſtle, as other inhabitants of the ſaide towne of Newcaftle then were, or of right ought to be, as in 
and by the ſaide other act amongſt other thinges more at large doth and may appere. . 

The which ſeveral acts and ſtatutes were compaſſed and brought to paſſe in the tender yer es and minoritye 
of our ſaid lait ſoveraigne lorde the kinge, by the ſiniſter labour, great malice, and corrupt meanes of cer- 
tain ambitious perſonnes then being in aucthoritye, rather for to enriche themſelves and their frends with 
a great parte of the poſſeſſions of the ſaid buſhopricke, then upon juſt occaſion or godly zeale: And 
althougb the ſaide deprivation of the faide reverend father from tte ſaide buſhopricke, proceeded only 

upon 
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dows, and the tolls of the town of Gateſhead, and which, on the 22d of March, 


1554, was accordingly granted for the term of 450 years, and confirmed by the 
chapter *. 


'The 


upon untrue ſurmiſes and falſe accuſations of ſuche as were partly entiſed and provoked thereunto, by the 
ſyniſter and corrupt laburs of the ſaide ambitious perſonnes, as it hath fithen upon deliberate and mature 
examinations of the cauſe of the ſaide deprivation, before divers of the quene's highneſs commiſſioners, by 
force of hir highneſs commiſſion, manifeſtly and plainly appeared: Whereupon the ſaide ſentence of de. 
privation pronounced againſt the ſaide buſhop, is clearly repealed, reverſed, and made fruſtraite, to all in- 
tents and purpoſes, as by a certaine inſtrument authenticke more at large doth appeare. 

And albeit alſo, it hath pleaſed the quene*s moſt excellent majeſtie, of hir moſt godly zeale and vertuous 
diſpoſytion, to erect and eſtabliſne againe by her moſt gratious letters patent, the ſaide buſhopricke of Dur- 
ham, and hath endowed alſo the ſame with all ſuche honors, manors, landes, tenemeats, and hereditaments, 
as were in hir highneſs handes and poſſeſſion, by force of the ſaide two ſeveral acts; and hath by the faide 
letters patent, given and diſpoſed the ſaid buſhopricke and the ſaid poſſeſſions unto the ſaide reverend father 
in God Cuthbert now buſhop of Durham and to his ſucceſſors : Yet the ſaide reverend father in God 
Cuthbert now buſhop of Durham, notwithſtanding the repeale of the ſaid ſentence of deprivation, cannot by 
vertew thereof, nor by force of the ſaide letters patent, have, poſſeſs, and enjoye to him and his ſucceſſors, 
all and finguler honors, manors, landes, tenements, privileges, royalties, hbertics, franchiſes, and other 
hereditaments, the whiche did belonge unto the ſaide buſhopricke before the makeinge of the ſaid two ſeve- 
rall acts, in as large and ample manner, as he did, or ought or ſhould have done, if the ſaide two ſeverall 
eſtatuts had not bene maid, for that the ſaide two ſeverall eſtatuts remayne yet in there perfect eſtate and 
effect. 

In conſideration of all whiche premiſſes, be it therefore enacted, ordeyned, and eſtabliſhed, by the queene 
our ſoveraigne ladie, by th? aſſent of the lordes ſpirituall and temporall, and the commons in this preſent 
parliament aſſembled, and either of them, that all and everie branches, articles, ſentences, clauſes, and 
matters in the ſaide ſeveral eſtatutes or acts of parliament, and in either of them conteyned, ſhall be from 
henceforth adnihilated, repealed, and utterly voide and of none effect, to all intents conſtructions and pu- 
poſes, as well againſt our (aide ſoveraigne lady the quene her heires and ſucceſſors, as againſt all other per- 
ſonne and perſonnes, bodies politique and corporat, and everie of them, as though the ſaide ſeveral 
eſtatuts or acts of parliament or either of them had never bene had or made, any thinge or things in the 
ſame actes or either of em conteyned to the contrary thereof in any wife notwithſtandinge. 

And be it alſo further ordeyned and enacted by th' authoritye aforeſaide, that there ſhall be as well from 
the laſt daie of Februarye in the ſeventh yere of the reigne of our ſaide laite ſoveraigne lorde, as from hence- 
forthe, a buſhopricke and ſee, named and called by the name of the buſhoprick of Durham ; and that the 
ſaid buſhopricke of Durham before extinguiſhed by force of the ſaide firſt act of parliament, ſhal be nowe 
by th'auctoritye of this preſent parliament, fully and wholy receyved, erected, and have his being, in like 
maner and forme to all intentes and purpoſes, as it was of old tyme uſed and accuſtomed, before the make- 
ing of the ſaide ſeverall actes or either of them, and as thoughe the ſaide ſeverall acts or either of them had 
never been maid. 

And that there ſhall from the ſaide laſt day of Februarye, in the faide ſeventh yere, and nowe from hence - 
forthe, contynew and be annexed, united, incorporated, and joyned to the fame buſhopricke, as well all and 
ſinguler the ſame epiſcopall, eccleſiaſticall, and ordinarie juriſdictions, pre-eminences, dignities, and autho- 
rityes, as all and finguler ſuche and the fame temporall authorities, pre-eminences, juriſdictions, libertics, 
franchiſes, prerogatives royall, jura regalia, county palantyne, rights, titles, and interefts of what nature:, 
kindes, ſortes, and qualities ſoever they be. 

And that alſo there ſhal be united, annexed, incorporated, and joyned unto the faide buſhoprick, as well 
the ſaide towne of Gateſide, the ſaide Salt Meadowes, water and bridge, as all and finguler honors, caſtelle, 
manors, lordſhips, grainges, meaſes, landes, tenements, medows, paſtures, rents, reverſions, ſervices, woddes, 
tythes, penſions, parſonaiges, appropriated vicaridges, churches, chappels, advowfons, nominations, patro- 
naiges, anuities, entres, conditions, commons, leetes, courtes, forfetures, amerciaments, and other poſ- 
ſſeſſions and hereditaments whatſoever, whiche were belonginge or apperteyninge to the ſaide laite buſhop- 
ricke, or were parte parcel] or member of the poſſeſſions of the ſaide late buthopricke, the xiiith dave of 
September in the fixt yere of the reigne of our ſaide laite ſoveraigne lorde the kinge, the ſaide ſeveral 
eſtatuts or acts of parliament, or anie thinge in them or either of them conteyned, or any graunts, letters 
patent, confirmations, exemtions, or other divifes, maide by our faide laite ſoveraigne lorde the kinge 
fithen the xiiith daye of September in anye wiſe notwithſtandinge. 

And be it further ordeyned and 7 th' aucthoritye aforefaide, that the faide reverend father in 
God Cuthbert Tunſtall now called buſbop of Durham aforeſaide, ſhall, as well from the ſaid xiiith dnic of 
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The words of the act of reſtoration: are ample, and carry great force: That 
«<< the biſhopric of Durham, before extinguiſhed, ſhall be now, by the authority of 
: | Cc this 


September iti the ſaide fixth yeare of our-ſaide-lait ſoveraigne lorde the kinge, as from henceforthe, be demed 
taken, and adjudged buſhop of the ſaid buſhopricke of Durham: And alſo that the ſaide reverend. father 
in God ſhall have, hold, poſſede, and enjoye, to him and his ſucceſſors buſhops of Durhams aforeſaide, as 
in the right of the ſaide buſhopricke for ever, all and finguler the ſaide epiſcopall, eccleſiaſticall, ſpirituall, 
and ordinarie juriſdictions, pre-eminences, dignities, and authorities, and the ſaide towne of Gateſide, Salt 
Meadowes, water and bridge, and all and fingular the ſaide honors, caſtells, mannors, lordſhips, graunges, 
meaſes, landes, tenements, meadowes, paſtures, rents, revertions, ſervices, wodes, tythes, penſions, por- 
tions, parſonaiges, appropriated vicariges, churches, chapells, advowſons, nominations, patronaigs, anuities, 
rightes, intereſts, entrees, conditiones, commons, leetes, courtes, liberties, priviledges, franchiſes, prero- 
atives royall, countye palatyne, jura regalia, forfaitures, and all other poſſeſſions and. hereditaments what- 
oever, in as large and ample manner and forme, to all intents purpoſes and conſtructions, as the ſaid rever- 
end father in God as buſhop of the ſaide lait buſhopricke of Durham aforeſaide, had held or enjoyed, or 
.ought or might lawfully have had holden or enjoyed the ſame, on the ſaide xiijth day of September, in the 
-fixth yeare aforeſaide, the ſaid ſuppoſed deprivation prouounced againſt him, or the ſaid ſeveral eſtatuts or 
acts of parliament or either of them to the contrarye notwithſtandinge. | 
And that the ſaide reverend father ſhall and may have, levy, take and receyve, to his only uſe and pro- 
fittes, all the rents, revenewes, iſſues, commodities, emoluments, caſualties, and profites whatſoever, of 
ſuch perſonne or perſonnes, and in whoſe handes ſoever the ſame remayne, whiche have comen growen 
or riſen, of for or by reaſon. of the ſaide buſhopricke and other the premiſſes, or of any parte or parcell 
of the ſame, ſithens the ſaid xijjth.daye.of September. | 5 
And that he ſhall have all and-finguler the ſame and like advantaiges, remedies, actions, and ſuites, for the 
Tevyinge, recovery, and obteyninge of the ſaide rentes, revenewes, iſſues, commodities, emoluments, caſual- 
ties, and profits, as the ſaide reverend father ſhould have had or uſed, for the recovery, levyiug, and ob- 
teyninge of the ſame, if the ſame buſhopricke had ſtill contynued and had his being, and in his handes and 
poſſeſſion as buſhop thereof, and as thoughe the ſaide ſuppoſed deprivation, and the ſaid ſeveral acts or eſ- 
tuts or either of them had never bene had or maide. | 
And be it further enacted by th? auctority aforeſaide, that as well all and ſinguler the foreſaide epiſcopall, 
eccleſiaſticall, and ordinarie juriſdictions, pre-eminences, and authorities, as the ſaide temporal juriſdic- 
tions, authorityes, honors, caſtells, mannors, lordſhips, graings, meaſes, landes, tenements, rents, rever- 
tions, ſervices, advowſons, parſonaigs, patronaigs, tythes, penſions, rights, entrees, conditions, jura regalia, 
liberties, prerogatives royal, county palantyne, francheſies, and hereditaments, and the ſaid towne of Gatiſ- 
tied, and all other the premiſſes, with all and ſinguler there appurtenances, ſhall be adjudged and demed to 
be in the actuall and reall poſſeſſion and ſeaſon of the ſaid reverend father Cuthbert Tunſtall as buſhop of the 
ide buihopricke of Durham, againſt our ſaide ſoveraigne ladie the quene, her heires and ſucceſlors, as 
gainſt all other perſonne or perſonnes, bodies politique and corporate: And that the ſaid reverend father, 
all be adjudged and demcd incumbent and buſhop of the ſaide buſhopricke alwaies, from the ſaide xiiijth 
caie of September hitherto, as thoughe the ſaide actes or act of parliament, deprivation, or any other lett, 
occaſion, or impediement, had never bene had, maide, or done, —And be it further ordeyned and 
enacted by th'authoritye aforeſaide, that as well the ſaide reverence father, his executors and adminiſ- 
trators, as the ſaide buſhopricke, ſhall be diſcharged againſt our ſaide ſoveraigne ladye the quene her 
heires and ſucceſſors of the firſt fruits of the ſaid biſhopricke, and the poſſeſſions of the ſame, by reaſon 
of this act or eſtatute. SAVINGE to all and everie perſonne and perſonnes, bodies politique and corpo- 
rate, and their -heirs and ſucceſſors, and th'eires and ſucceſſors of everie of them, other then our ſaide ſo- 
veraigne ladie the quene her heirs and ſucceſſors, and. the major and burgeſſes of the ſaide towne of New- 
caftle upon Tyne, and their ſucceſſors, aſſignes, and ſuche perſonne and perſonnes as pretend to have any 
of the forefaide mannors, landes, tenements, rents, anuityes, offices, commons, liberties, and other here- 
ditaments, or any of them, or of any parte or parcell of them, or any rentes, offices, fees, or other profites, 
goeing or iffueing out of the ſaide mannors and other the premiſſes, or of any parcell of them, or any title or 
intereſt in ou to the ſame, by the gift, graunt, or graunts of our faide laite ſoverainge lorde the kinge Ed- 
| warde the ſixt, or by his letters patent or patents, or by the gift, graunt, or graunts of the ſaide major and 
q 4 burgeſies, or of ſome of them; and other then ſuche as clame by or under the title of our ſaide laite ſoveraigne 
| lorde the kinge, by reaſon of the ſaide acts of parliament or either of them, ſithens the Taide xiijth daye af, 
September, all ſuch righte, title, interelt, poſteſſion, rentes, charges, tenements, ſervices, anuitcs, leaſes, 
fermes, offices, pentiones, portiones, lyvings, lyveries, corrodies, commons, liberties, franchieſs, fees, fi- 
nodes, proxies, and other profitts, which they or any of them have or maye clame, ought, maye, or might 
have hade, in or to the premiſſes, or any parte or parcel thereof, in ſuch like manner, forme, and condi- 
tion, to all intentes, reſpectes, conſtructions, and purpoſes, as they had enjoyed, might, ought, or ſhould 
have had or enjoyed, before the ſaide xiiijth daye of September, in the ſixth yeare aboveſaide, and as if the 
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laid ace of parliament, or eſtatuts had never been had or made. 
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« this preſent parliament, fully and wholly revived, ereQed, and have its being 


a 


Provided alwaies and be it further ordeyned and enacted by th'anRority aforeſaide, that our ſoveraigne 
ladye the quene, her heires and ſucceſſors, Mall at all and everie tyme and tymes, When the ſaide buthop- 
ricke ſhall hereafter become voide, have the nomination, preferment, and gift of the ſaide buthopricke, in 
like manner and forme as hir highneſs hir heirs or ſucceſſors maye or ought to doe with any other buthop- 
ricke within this reabne : And alfo fhall, from the ſaide xiiijth daye of September, in the faide fixt yearr, 
have yearly the tenthes of the premiſſes, and ſuche other like rentes, ſervices, commodities, and profits, 
as ſhould have bene paide, done, or maide from the premiſſes or any parte thereof, to our aide laite ſove- 
raigne lorde the-kinge,' or to our ſaide ſoveraigne ladie the quene, as if the ſaide buthopricke had ſtill cons: - 
nued in his being not diſſolved; and as thoughe the ſaid reverend father had ſtill contynued buſhop thereof : 
And that at every avoydance of the {aide buſhopricke from henceforthe, our ſaide ſoveraigne ladie the quene 
hir heires'and fucceſſores ſhall-have the-meane-profitts of the ſaide buſhopricke dureing everie vacation there- 
of, and the firſte fruites of the ſaide buſhopricke, and of the poſſeſſions thereof, in like maner and forme 28 
bir highneſs or hir heires or ſucceſſors ſhoulde or ought to have had for the ſaide buſtopricke, and as if the 
ſaide buſhopricke had never bene diffolved or extinguiſhed, anie thinge or thing-s in the ſaid two former 
acts of parliament, or in either of them, or in thys preſent act of parliament couteyned, to the contrarye 

thereof in any wie notwithſtandinge. | 
Provided alwayes, and be it further ordeyned and enacted by the authoritye aforeſaide, that this preſent 
act of parliament, and any thinge therein conteyned, ſhall not by any maner of meanes extend to reſtore 
unto the ſaide reverend father and his ſucceſſors buſhops of Durham aforeſaide, one capitall meſſuage or man- 
fron houſe called Colde- herburow ſett and beinge in Thames freet in the pariſhe of Alhallowes the leſs within the 
citty of London, or to the howſes, buildings, landes, gardeyns, orchards, commodities and profits to the ſaide 
capitall meſſuaige belonginge or apperteyninge; or to fire meſſuages or tenements, with all ſellers, follars, 
ſhoppes, gardings, aud orchards thereunto belonginge with their appurtenances, ſett and beinge in the pari/5 
of Alhallowe Barking within the ſaide cittie London; or to three meſſuages or tenements with cellers, ſollers, - 
and gardeins thereunto belonginge, with their appurtenances, ſet and beinge in the pariſh of Graſchurche 
London aforeſaide, or anie of them: All which ſaide capitall meſſuaige and other the premitles, ſett and be- 
ing within the ſaide cittie of London, were in the poſſeſſion or occupation of the faide reverende father, or 
his aſſignes, the ſaide xiij daye of September, in the ſaide fixt yeare of the raigne of our ſaide lait ſoveraigne 
lorde the kinge; nor that this ſaide act, or any thinge therein conteyned, ſhall not in any wiſe extend to- 
unite and joyne the ſaide capitall meſſuage, and other the ſaide meaſes, tenements, and other the premiſſes 
ſett, lying and being in the ſaid cittie of London, to be parte, parcell or member of the ſaid biſhopricke of 
Durham; nor ſhall in any wiſe be hurtfull, or prejudiciall unto Francis nowe erle of Ehrewſbury, his heires 
or aſhgnes, but that the ſaide erle, his heires and aſſignes, ſhall and may have, hold, and enjoy the ſame capi- 
tall meſſuage or manſion houſe, called Colde-herberow, and all other the ſaide meſſuages, howſes, tenements, 
and hereditaments, and everie parte and parcell of them laſt before remembred, ſett and beinge within the 
ſaide cittye of London, againſt the faide buthep and his ſucceſſors, in as large and ample manner and forme, 
as the ſaide capital meſſuage and other the ſaide premiſſes within the ſaide cittie, ſithens the aforeſaide tyme 
of the diſſolution or extinguiſhment of the faide buſhopricke, were given and graunted unto the ſaide earle, 
his heires and aſſignees, by our ſaide laite ſover aigne lorde king Ed warde the fixt, by his letters patents, under 
his greate ſeale of Englande, according to the true purport, intent, and effe of the ſaide letters patents; 
and in like maner and forme, as he or they ſhoulde or might have done, if this preſent act had never bene had 
or made, anye thinge conteyned in the ſaide act, to the contrary notwithſtandinge. 

In recompence, and for the ſatisfaction of the whiche houſe called Culde-herberowe, and of other the ſaide 
landes, tenements and hereditaments, foe given and aſſured to the ſaide erle of Shrewſbury, the ſaide reve- 
rende father in God moſt humbly beſecheth the quenes moſt excellent majeſtic, that it may like, the ſame 
to ailigne, give, and diſpoſe unto the ſaide buſhop, and to his ſucceſſors, ſuche other houſe, landes, tene 
ments and hereditaments of like valew and goodneſs, as ſhall ſeme unto hir highneſs to be meete and con— 
venient: The aſſureaunce of the whiche recompence, after it ſhall be limitted and aſſigned by our ſaide ſove- 
raigne ladie the quene ſhall be at the onely coſtes and charges of the ſaide buſhop of Durham, or of his ſuc- 
ceſſors, anye thinge before remembered, to the contrary notwithſtandinge. 

Ego Franciſcus Spelman ar. clericus parliamenti, virtute brevis dominæ noſtræ reginæ de certiorando præ - 
ſentibus annex. certifico, ſuperius ſcriptum verum eſſe tenorem actus parliamen. in co brevi expreſſi. In cu- 
jus rei teſtimonium præſentibus ſubſcript. ſigillum noſtrum appoſui xxi. die Maii, anno regni prænominatæ 
dominæ noſtræ reginæ Mariæ primo, per me Franciſcum Spelman. 

Nos autem tenores brevis et actus predictor. ad requiſitionem reverendi in Chriſto patris, ac prædilecti et 
fidelis confiliarii noſtri Cuthberti Dunelm. epiſcopi, duximus exemplificandum per præſentes. In cujus rei 
teſtimonium, has literas noſtras fieri fecimus patentes. Teſte meipſa apud Weſtmonaſterium, viceſimo octavo 
die Ma anno regni noſtri primo. P. HARE. 

Examinatur per nog | 
| | WILLIEM ERMYSTEDE , 
| RICHARD LIFLL | Clericos. 
L This act is not printed in the Statutes at Large. J 
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“ in like manner and form, to all intents and purpoſes, as it was of old time uſed 
% and accuſtomed.” 

Soon after biſhop Tunſtall's reſtoration, the queen granted the patronage of all 
the prebends of the cathedral to him and his ſucceſſors, which was before in the 
crown “*. 

An act was alſo paſſed, on the 2d of April 15 54, to enable the queen to make 
ſtatutes for collegiate churches ; which ad ſets forth, that Henry VIII. being em. 
powered to make ſtatutes and ordinances, did deliver, by his commiſſioners, certain 
ordinances to the ſeveral churches, in writing; but not being indented, as requi- 
red by the ſtatute, were void or avoidable ; and ſuch power Yolng only veſted in 
the king, his heirs and ſucceſſors could not make ordinances wi hout the authority 
of parliament. This act, then, empowers the queen to make and preſcribe the ne- 


_ _ .ceflary ſtatutes and ordinances to ſuch collegiate churches, under the great ſeal, 


with a power to the queen to alter, augment, or diminiſh the ſame in her life-time, 


* Philippus et Maria Dei gratia rex et regina Angliæ, Franciæ, Neapolis, Hieruſalem, et Hiberniæ, fidei 


| defenſores, principes Hiſpaniarum et Ciciliæ, archiduces Auſtriæ, duces Mediolani, Burgundiz et Brabantiz, 


.comites Haſpurgi, Flandriz et Tirolis, omnibus ad quos præſentes literæ noſtre pervenerint ſalutem. 
uoniam præchariſſimus et illuſtriſſimus pater noſter, felicis memoriz, Henricus octavus, rex Angliæ, Fran- 
ciæ, et Hiberniæ, et fidei defenſor, ecclefiam cathedralem Dunelmenſem, tunc regularem exiſtentem, et ſub 
regula divi Benedict. Magnoque conventu nigrorum monachorum regulam divi Benedicti profitentium, a- 
bundantem, qui cum eſſent clauſtrales et ad prædicandum verbum Dei per dioceſim Dunelmi circumire non 
ſolebant, ſicut ſeculares canonici aliarum regni ſui cathedralium eecleſiarum ad informandum plebem dioce- 
ſanum cujuſcunque dioceſis circumire ſolent, atque ideo viſum fit domino patri noſtro bonæ memoriæ, ſtatum 
illius ecclefiz tunc regularis, in ſtatum eccleſiæ ſecularis commutare, ut verbi Dei prædicatio (ante clauſtro 
concluſa) per totum dioceſim uberius ad majorem Chriſtiani populi eruditionem et informationem diffunde- 
retur; qua de cauſa, unum decanum et duodecim canonicos ſeculares, in ea eccleſia, ſub nomine decani et 
capituli fundavit, ut ibi ſerviendum Deo reſiderent, hoſpitalitatemque decentem ſecundum vires terrarum et 
poſſeſſionum, dotis nomine, ad fundationem illius eceleſiæ fibi datarum ſervarent; atque inter cetera conſti- 
tuit ut duodicim canonicatus, et prebendæ ſacerdotales, una cum decano, in ea ecclefia eſſent, quibus certa 
nomina in inſtitutione et fundatione ſua indidit, (viz.) ut unus vocaretur primus canonicatus et prebend?, 
alius deinceps ſecundus, alius tertius, alius quartus, alius, quintus, alius ſextus, alius ſeptimus, alius octavus, 
alius nonus, alius decimus, alius undecimus, alius duodecimus, qui omnes ſimul una cum decano facerent 
unum Corpus et Collegium ſub decano,capite. Quarum dignitatum de novo conſtitutarum, (viz.) decana- 
tus et duodicim canonicatuum et prebendarum patranatum nominationem et præſentationem fibi hæredibus 
et ſucceſſoribus ſuis, in fundatione ſua retinuat; nam duos archidiaconos (viz.) Dunelmenſem archidiaconum 

et archidiaconum Northumbriæ, qui in dicta eceleſia Dunelmenſi, ſub Dunelmenſi epiſcopo, de ejus collatione 

et patronatu ante fuerant, immutare noluit, ſed in ſuo ſtatu et ordinatione, ſicut prius fuerant permanere voluit; 
(nam bene fertur quod rex præſentat nonos prebendarios in Cantuarenſi eceleſia, et omnes in ecclefiis Weſtmin- 
ſter, Roffenſis, Worceſter, Norwich et Windſor) et quia in ceteris omnibus cathedralibus et ſecularibus regni 
noſtri ecclæſiis, collatio canogicatuum et prebendarum, ad epiſcopos ipſos ſingulos in ſuis ecclzfiis cathedra- 
libus juxta antiquam, ſecundum jus et libertatem eccleſiæ Anglicanæ pertinere ſemper ſolet : Nos ecclefiam 
Dunelmenſem ad paritatem et ſimilitudinem aliarum ecclefiarum ſecularium reducere volentes; ut epiſcopus 
graves et doctos viros, ad prædicationem verbi Dei idoneos ſecum in eccleſia ſua habeat, nominationem, præ- 
{entationem et collationem omnium et ſingulorum duodecim canonicatuum et prebendariorum (viz ) primi, 
fecundi, tertii, quarti, ſexti, ſeptimi, octavi, noni, decimi, undecimi et duodecimi, quandocuz.que aliquem 
illorum canonicatuum et prebendariorum vacare contigerit, de tempore in tempus, Cuthberto nunc Dunel- 
menfi epricopo et ſucceſſoribus fuis in perpetuum pro nobis hæredibus et ſucceſſoribus noſtris donamus, 
concedimus et damus per præſentes has literas noſtras, reſervantes tamen nobis hæredibus et ſucceſſoribus noſtris 
donationem, nominationem et præſentationem dicti decanatus Dunelm. de tempore in tempus, cum vacare il lum 
quomodocunque contigerit, ſicut prius per fundationem et ſtatuta illius eccleſiæ, nominatio et præſentatio ejuſ- 
dem decanatus ad nos pertinuit, non obſtante ſuperdicta fundatione et ordinatione dicti præclariſſimi patris 
noſtri felicis memoriæ Henrici octavi; et aliis ſtatutis et ordinationibus quibuſcunque non obſtantibys ; et 
etiam non obſtante quod verus valor dictorum canonicatuum et præbendarum aut earum alicujus præſentibus 
Mteris noſtris non ſit expreſſus, aut aliis ordinationibus dictæ eccleſiæ Dunelm. quibuſcunque non obſtanti- 
bus; in quorum omnium rerum teſtimonium has literas fieri fecimus patentes, teftibus nobis ipſis apud Weſt- 

monaſterium ſeptimo die Februarii annis regnorum noſtrorum ſecundo et tertio, anno 1555. Thi 
a 18 
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This act was as much confined to the queen as the other was to the king, ſo that 
any ſtatutes afterwards made without authority of parliament, are of no validity. 
Biſhop Tunſtall was employed to draw up the queen's ſtatutes, of which the reader 
will be fully informed in the further progreſs of this work. 

It has been aſſerted, that, © on the 13th of March 1554, the biſhop was put in 

« commiſſion with Gardiner, Bonner, and others, to deprive Robert Holgate arch- 
« biſhop of York, and John Bird, Robert Farrer, and Paul Buſh, biſhops of St 
« David's, Cheſter, and Briſtol, on account of their being married.“ But this 
is not a true ſtate of the fact; for the deprivation was not on account of their be- 
ing married, but for breaking the ſolemn monaſtic vow of ſingle life: The words 
of the commiſſion being, Po/t expreſſam profeſſionem caſtitatis expreſſe, rite & legiti- 
me emiſſam, cum quibuſdam mulieribus nuptias de facto, cum de jure non deberent con- 
traxiſſe. 1 | 

In this year an act paſſed, by which the pope's authority was reſtored to the ſame 
ſtate as before the 2oth year of Henry VIII.'s reign, with ſome reſtrictive articles, 
by which biſhoprics, cathedrals, and colleges, were protected as they then were. 
The legate cardinal Pole, then in England, ratified the articles, with a denunciation 
of the judgment of God, on all the laymen who poſſeſſed church lands. 

Whilſt the perſecutions of Mary's reign {truck the nation with a panic, the bor- 
ders were in a turbulent ſtate : Civil polity was much neglected, and the plunder- 
ing parties of each nation were conſtantly making depredations on the neighbour- 
ing country. Commiſſioners were appointed by the queen to hear and redreſs the 
border grievances ; of thoſe, biſhop "Tunſtall was one, at a congreſs at Dunſe in 
1556, and again at another congreſs at Carliſle in 1557, with the earl of Weſtmor- 
land, Robert Hanmer chancellor of Durham, and others; but matters not bein 
adjuſted, the war with France embroiling the two nations, open hoſtilities com- 
menced in the month of Auguſt, and were not ſtayed during this reign ; for on the 
17th day of November 1558, the queen died, in the 43d year of her age, having 
reigned little more than five years. She was a bigot, and difplayed much ſtubborn 
reſentment, malice, and cruelty in her diſpoſition : She diicovered no political ca- 
pacity in her government ; and, as a woman, had no character at all, Cardinal 
Pole, who figured in this reign, by his benevolent mind and gentleneſs of temper, 
exhibits a contraſt, which caſts upon ſome of the cotemporary prelates the aſpect 
of monſters and furies. If it had been poſſible for biſhop Burnet to have produced 
one inſtance in ſupport of his aſſertion, that the queen had a generous diſpoſition 
of mind, he would have uttered it; the moſt partial eye in her favour cannot diſ- 
cover it in hiſtory, Our prelate, as obſerved before, was of gentle and tolerant 
principles, and is reſcued from the ſuppoſition cf being a party in the cruelties and 
ſeverities of Mary's reign, by his being ſeen, in ſeveral hiſtorical inſtances, in the 
commiſſion for treating with the Scots, and in proofs of his reſidence in his bi- 
thopric during thoſe miſerable times, which were marked with the deepeſt trage— 
dies. His dioceſe eſcaped perſecution, and was not tained with the blood of one 
zeligious victim. | 

* Biog. Brit. p. 3982. 
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The acceſſion of Elizabeth was a profound ſhock to thoſe who were moſt violent 
in perſecution. She was crowned on the 14th of January 1558, by the biſhop of 
Carliſle, with the uſual ceremonies and oaths. Her firſt care was to repeal the 
ſeveral laws made 1n the reign of Mary touching matters of religion, and to revive 
thoſe of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. Soon after an act was paſſed, by which the 
biſhops were barred from making any grants of their manors or farms for more 
than twenty-one years, or three lives, except to the crown. By another act, made 
in the firſt year of this reign, cap. 19, Giving authority to the queen's majeſty, 
upon the avoidance of any biſhopric, to take into her hands certain of the tem- 
*< poral poſſeſhons thereof,“ this See ſuffered a great diminution in revenue; for 
by biſhop Pilkington's addreſs to ſecretary Cecil, ſet forth in the courſe of this 
work, it appears the queen ſeized upon Norham and the ſhire, of the yearly value 
of 120l. Eaſington ward 3231. 13s. 4d. Eaſington Coronator 721. Sadberge 
231. os. 11d. Cotom Mundevil 471. 16s. 1d. Middleham 191. 68. 11d. Gateſ- 
head 241. 118. 7d. Creik 391. 7s. 4d. - Allerton and the ſhire 2181. gs. 1d. 2, 
a penſion out of Howden g1l. 58. 8d. f, which were not reſtored till the year 
555. The act for eſtabliſhing the Engliſh common form of prayer, was ſucceeded 
by a tender of the oath of ſupremacy to the biſhops and clergy, which was refuſed 
by all the prelatcs except the biſhop of Landaft : The conſequence of ſuch refuſal, 
among other inſtances, was the deprivation of biſhop Tunſtall. Collier ſays *, 
« As to the biſhops, they had moſt of them ſworn the regale in the reign of Hen- 
« ry VIII, not to mention their compliance under the reign of Edward VI.; but 
4 fince they had now made their ſubmiſſion to the See of Rome, and gone all the 
religious lengths of Mary's reign, they were reſolved to make a ſtand, and ad- 
„ here to their laſt change: And in regard they threw up their preferments, and 
e ventured the penalties of the act, it is molt likely they went off upon motives of 
* conſcience.” The account given of our prelate in the Biographia Britannica +, 
is, When queen Elizabeth came to the crown, there were great hopes that a man 
of his great meekneſs and knowledge would have readily come into the reform- 
ation; but being attached to ſome errors, and indeed ſo far advanced in years 
that he had in all probability a very little time to live, he conſcientiouſly choſe 
< rather to loſe his rich biſhopric than act againſt his own judgment. Being there- 
fore deprived in July 1559, for refuſing the oath of ſupremacy, he was com- 


* mitted to Matthew Parker archbiſhop elect of Canterbury t, in free cuſtody, where 


+ he was entertained in a molt kind, friendly, and brother-hke manner ||. He did 
| | © not 


* Vol. it. p. 431. F p- 3983 | 

The intention of this captivity ſeems evidently to have proceeded from hopes of bringing over this ve- 
ne rable prelate to the maxims adopted by the queen for encouragement of the reformation ; His learning 
and integrity gave him great weight, and it was of conſequence to win his influence if poſſible : He was held 
in the higheſt veneration by the people of his palatinate, and his example and doctrines would have prevailed 
with multitudes there. To bring over this holy man was a work appointed to the archbiſhop ; but biſhop | 
Tunſtall's age and declining health afforded little encouragement to the deſign: Opinions and determina- 
tions grow more obſtinate by age and infirmities; it was too late in life for any impulſe to prevail. 


|| Before his death, he declared it his judgment, that the popc's too far extended power ought to be re- 
Arained within his own dioceſe of Rome; letters to which purpole he had long before written to 1 
* b . 0 cy 
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not continue long in that retired and private condition, for he died the 18th of 
November 1559 at the age of 85, and was very handſomely buried in the chan- 
cel of Lambeth church, at the charge of archbiſhop Parker. Over his grave a 
black marble ſtone was ſoon after laid, with the following epitaph, compoſed by 
the learned Dr Haddon, but now defaced “. 


Anglia Cuthbertum Tunſtallum moeſta requirit, 
Cujus ſumma domi laus erat atque foris. 
Bhctor, Arithmeticus, Juris conſultus et aequi, 
Legatuſque fuit; denique preſul erat. 
Annorum ſatur, et magnorum plenus honorum, 
_ QGertitur in cineres aureus iſte (ener, 
Airit annos LXXXV. Obtit 
18. Mov, MCCCCCLAX. 


«© This prelate had ſeen as great a variety of fortune as moſt men; he had lived 
in difficult and in eaſy times; he had known both proteſtants and papiſts in 
power, and yet, from all parties + and in all revolutions of government, he had 
« found favour. The truth is, he was well verſed in the arts of temporizing, and 
poſſeſſed a large ſhare of that complying philoſophy, which, taking offence at no- 
thing, can adapt itſelf to all things. When Harry the Eighth began to innovate, 
<« the biſhop of Durham had no ſcruples ; when his ſon went further, ſtill the bi- 
« ſhop was quiet, and owed indeed his confinement at the cloſe of that reign to his 
« defire of continuing ſo. Again, when queen Mary reverſed what they had done, 
„with this too the biſhop was ſatisfied, and forgot all his former profeſſions. 
* Thus much, however, may juſtly be ſaid of him, that upon all occaſions, and 
4 where no ſecular ends were in view, he ſhewed himiclf a man of great modera- 


* 
* 


Dae, unto which mind he now returned again, after his compliance with the pope under Mary; and no“ 
Hove fourteen days before his death, while he lived with the archbiſhop, he teſtified to him and others thoſe 
ictters to Pole to be his, one of which is extant in Fox's Monuments, writ about 1534, and others of them 
te in MS. in the Cotton library. He alſo allowed of the marriage of prieſts. His judgment in point of juft+- 
fication was according to the doctrines of the reformed church, as appears by a book that he wrote and pub- 
liſhed, A. D. 1555, Contra Blaſphematores Johannis Redinannides de Juſtificntione. Which learned divine, Dr 
Redman, did on his deathtied declare freely his judgment for juſtification by faith: For which it ſeems fere- 
ral had railed againſt him after his death, and occaſioned this learned biſhop, even under Mary, to take his 
part in the ſaid book, which is or was among archbiſhop Parker's books, by him given to the public library 
of Cambridge. —Strype's Life of Archbiſhop Parker, lib. i. chap. 10. 

Sir John Maſon was ordered by the council to deliver to the uſe of doctor Tunſtall (ſo he was then filed) 
remaining priſoner in the Tower, ſuch money as ſhould ſerve his neceſhtics, till ſuch time as further order 
ould be taken touching his goods and money lately appertaining to him. That the biſhopric might not 
want a due care taken of it, during the biſhop's reſtraint, 18th Feb. 15571, a letter was ſent by the council to 
the prebendaries of Durham, to conform themſelves to ſuch ordgrs of religion and divine ſervice, ftauding 
with the king's proceedings, as their dean (Mr Ilorn) thould ſet forth, whom the lords required them to re- 
cuive and uſe well, as being ſent to them for the weal of the country by. his majeſty, ——Strype*'s Memorials 
of Archbiſhop Cramer, lib. ii. chap. 32. | 

* In his will, proved 3oth Jan. 1559, he ordered to be buried before the crucifix or rood-loft of Durham 
cearhedral, if:he died in his dioceſe 3; or, if he died in London, in St Paul's cathedral, witere ke had been bi- 
{nop, near Tho. Linacre. — Willis's Cathedrals, vol. i. p. 245. | 

+ Eraſtmyus,—Sir Tho. More. 
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tion; and whether in his heart he was more papiſt or proteſtant, to arbitrar 


proceedings, however, in either perſuaſion, he was wholly averſe. Thus he 
thought things were carried too far on one fide in king Edward's time, and too 
tar on the other in queen Mary's; with both reigns he was therefore diſſatisfied, 
though he was too great a lover of his own eaſe to oppoſe them. But as his 
days ſhortened, his ambition decreaſed, his conſcience grew more tender, and 
what he had done for Harry and Edward, he refuſed to do again for Elizabeth. 
Though the biſhop of Saliſbury is of opinion, he was not with-held by any ſcru- 
ples, but ſuch as a ſenſe of decency raiſed, from complying with that princels : 
He was very old, and thought it looked better to undergo the ſame fate with his 
brethren, than to be ſtill changing“; and this is the rather probable, becauſe 
many hiſtorians ſay, the late reign had given him a great diſguſt to popery, and 
that he would often own to archbiſhop Parker he began to think every day more 
% favourably of the reformers. In private life his manners were highly commen- 
* dable: He had an abſolute command over himiſelf; a temper which no accident 
could diſcompoſe, great humanity, and great good-nature.. In learning, few of 
his cotemporaries were equal to him; none more ready to patroniſe it. Of the 
offices of friendſhip he was a ſtrict obſerver ; and was not only a favourer, but 
a zealous encourager of good men. In a word, where he was not immediatel 
„ under the influence of court maxims, he gave the example of a true Chriſtian 
„ biſhop 4.“ 

In 1558, the fortifications of Berwick were ordered to be ſtrengthened, and ad- 
ditional forces were raiſed, to oppoſe a deſcent the French had projected making 
near Newcaſtle : Of thoſe new levies, the biſhopric of Durham was required to 
raiſe five hundred men f. A treaty ſhortly after made with France, included Scot- 
land, fo that hoſtilities ceaſed, and a peace was concluded with that ſtate on the laſt 
day of May, 1559, in the church of St Mary of Upſetlington, and duplicates were 
delivered the ſame day in Norham church. Biſhop Tunſtall was a commiſſioner in 
this negociation, with Thomas lord Percy earl of Northumberland, William lord 
Dacre of Grayſtock, and Sir James Crofts governor of Berwick. 

Biſhop Tunſtall was an accompliſhed, learned, and excellent prelate, and author 
of many valuable works ; highly beloved, admired, and praiſed by all his learn- 
ed cotemporaries both at home and abroad; among whom were the great Eraſ- 
mus, Sir Thomas More, dean Collet, Lynacre, &c. and by many illuſtrious per- 
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ſons of every perſuaſion ſince, who have all been laviſh in their encomiums on 


him : Beſides what has been already quoted from Eraſmus, he ſpeaks of him 
in many other places, as, This man is of the moſt blameleſs life, eminently 
«& verſed in both the old and new literature, and well acquainted with every 


* Barnet. 7 Gilpin's Life of Bern Gilpin, p. 118. * 


+ Orders were ſent to the biſhop of Durham to ſend men from the biſhopric, in cafe of neceſſity. The 
queen determined to ſend forthwith to the borders Tooo men; and for that purpoſe, as ſhe had addreſt her 
tetters to the biſhop of Durham (7th Jan.) to put the forces of the biſhopric in fuch readineſs as they might, 
upon any ſudden warning, be ready to ſerve under Sir George Conyers; ſo four days after, by another let- 
ter, he was enjoined to levy in the biſhopric 500 footmen, and that he ſhould confer with Sir J. Croft con- 
cerning fit gentlemen to have the leading of them, and to have ſpecial foreſight that none of the officers 
uled any frauds for the ſparing of any man from this ſer vice. — Strype's Ann. p. 19. 

“ branch 
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« branch of uſeful ſcience“.“ Again, Than whom this age poſſeſſes none more 
learned, better, or more humane 4.” Again, Than whom there ſcarce exiſts 
« in the world a being more prudent, more worthy, or more accompliſhed.” Sir 
Thomas More ſays of him, “ As no one is more thoroughly converſant in learn- 
ing of every kind, nor more regular in life and manners, ſo no one is a more 


«* chearful companion . Wharton fays, “ He crowned the greateſt gifts of natu- 


c ral and acquired knowledge with eminent piety, virtue, and ſtrictneſs of morals ||.” 

« He was (ſays Pitt) a man meek and mild, chaſte and temperate, prudent and in- 
« duſtrious 8.“ Biſhop Godwin ſays, © There was ſcarce any kind of learning in 
« which he was not excellent; being a very good Grecian, well acquainted with 
Hebrew, a very elegant rhetorician, a ſkilful mathematician, famous eſpecially 
for arithmetic, a great lawyer, and a profound 'divine**.” William de Cham- 
« bre, quoted by Wharton in his account of the biſhops of Durham, ' ſpeaks thus 
of biſhop Tunſtall : “ He had always a creditable Aly and was honourably 
« attended by people of all conditions; for where ever he reſided, he kept a mag- 
« mificent table, he was very charitable, and an illuſtrious prelate i in every re- 
« ſpect ++.” Camden, ſpeaking of the eminent biſhops of Durham, mentions 
“Cuthbert Tunſtall, who died about the beginning of the laſt age; and for 
« learning and plety, was, without envy be it ſpoken, equal to them all, and 
« a.very great ornament of Britain 11.“ Nothing perhaps redounds ſo much to 
the praiſe of this venerable prelate, than that although he was firmly attached to 
the religion of his anceſtors, he was ever of a truly liberal and tolerant ſpirit to- 
wards thoſe who differed from him in their opinions on ſuch matters; a quality 
rarely found in thoſe times, when religion was too often made a pretence by 
each party when in power to perlecute one another : Ir 1s related of him, high- 
ly to his honour, that in Mary's days, one Mr Ruſſell, a reformed preacher, be- 
ing brought before him at Auckland, he ordered him immediately to be diſmiſſed, 

_ humanely faying, “ Hitherto we have had a good report among our neighbours ; 
„ pray you, bring not this man's blood upon my head.“ His charities and be- 

nevolence to the poor were very extenſive : In a manuſcript in the Britiſh muſeum, 
wrote ſoon. after his death, he is ſaid to have annually diſtributed at Auckland, on 


* Is homo eſt vitæ inculpatiſſimæ utriuſque literature ad unguem doctus, nec ullius honeſtæ diſcip!i © 
rudis.—Eraſm. Epiſt. p. 783. 
Quo viro nil habet hc ztas nec eruditius, nec melius, nec humanius.—Tbid. p. 400. 
Quo viro vix habet orbis hodie, quicquam eruditius, prudentius, melius.— Tabula afhxa ad ſepulc: 
T. Mort inter Epiſt. Eraſmi. col. 1509. 
Quo ut nemo eſt omnibus bonis literis inſtructior, nemo vita moribuſque ſcverior, ita nemo eſt uſq unn 
in convictu jacundior,—T, Mori Epiſtola inter Eraſmianas, col. 120. 
|| Maximas ingenit & doctrinæ dotes, inſigni pietate, virtute, morum ſeveritate cumulavit. - MWharton dc 
Epiſ. Lond. p. 185 
Erat vir mitis et manſuetus, caſtus et temperans, prudens et induſtrius.— Pitt de Angliz Script. p. 762 
* Biikhop Go«lwin's Catalogue of Biſhops. Edit. of 1615, 4to. p. 669. 
tf Familiam honorificam ſemper ſecum tenuit, honorificeque attendebatnr a generoſis et hominibns pl- - 
beiis, quecumque enim loco reſidebat honorificam menſam valdeque largam ſemper ſecum habuit, in elema— 
ſynis erat abundans, in omni vitæ genere preſul præclarus.— W. de Chambre. — Wharton's Ang. Sac. p. 782. 
it Cuthbertus Punſtallus ſummarum artium ſcientia (abſit invidia verbo) illorum omnium inftar, ot M. ts 
nz Britannie ornamentum.— Camd. edit. of 1587, p. 505.—Bp. Gibſon's Camd. edit. 1772, vol. ii. p. 147 
|| Biog. Brit. vol. vi. p. 39, 82, in a note from Tox. 
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Good-Friday, a buſhel of ſilver pennies among the poor, probably of his own 
coining, the See of Durham ſtill enjoying that privilege. He was a great bene. 
factor to his See; and, beſides what he bequeathed to it by his will, made ſeveral 
additional buildings both at Durham and Auckland, whereon his arms are to be 
feen in many parts. Biſhop Godwin ſays, He built from the ground a moſt 
© beautiful porch or gate-houſe *, with a chapel annexed thereunto, in the caſtle | 
«© of Durham, and added to the ſaid caſtle certain gates, with iron bars and port- 
„ culliſes, ſupported with ſtrong walls on each fide : He brought water thither 
„ with a conduit; whereas before-time it was ſerved with well water: He built 
< the gate-houſe at Alnwick ; and alſo the Tollbooth, in the Market-place, in 
„ Durham ; with ſeveral back offices, which he gave to the city: He repaired, at 
<* a preat expence, the caſtle of Norham.” Chambre ſays, ** He built the gate- 
<« way at Auckland, and finiſhed the great window in tlie dining-hall erected by 
<« biſhop Ruthall ; to which he added many other works. He twice repaired the 
<* ſouth part of Tyne bridge, with ſtone and wood work, at his own proper coſt. 
« When biſhop of London, he laid out much money in furniſhing a library at 
CAmRricge: with books and ee collected in his travels abroad .“ 
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* A gallery leading to the 1 

| Bp. Godwin's' Catalogue, p. 678.— This frets to be an error; * certainly built the gate-houſe at 
Auckland; for that of Alnwick is of much greater antiquity. Vide View of N orthumberland.—Angl. Sac. 
p. 783. 

f. Ath. Ox vol. i. p. 127,—Lloyd's Stateſman, p. 340. Neweourt's Repert. vol. i.—Fuller's Ch. Hiſt. 
I. viii. c. 20. —Leland's Itin. vol. viii. p. 10.—- Eng. Worthies, p. ene Herolog. Angl. p. 4 n- 
ler's Worthies, Yorkſhire, p. 1 

He was rector of Barrow in Middleſex, cuſtos retuloret, archdeacon of Cheſter, dean of Saliſbury, canon 
of Lincoln and Sarum, and then biſtiop of London. He was the firſt lord preſident of the north, by appoint- 
ment of Henry, VIII.—Vide Camden Edit, 4to. 1574, vol. ii. p. 452 — Vide Hay wood's Life of Edward VI. 
with Strype's Notes.—Kennet's Hiſt. of Engl. vol. ii. p. 323 

Menvil alſo accuſed dean Whitehead, and Hindmarſh, Aber 
ror, p. 109, 119. 

Itt and 2d Ph. and Mary. He let a leaſe to the mayor and burgeſſes of Newcaſtle, for 450 years, of the 
Salt Meadows and the river over againſt them (the fiſhing excepted) with way-leave to Gateſhead, for 
2 1. 45. vearly; and alſo, for the ſame term, a leaſe of the toll of Gateſhead, for 4 L 68. per ann. Gray 8 
Notes, MSS. — See Gateſhead, vol. ii. 

A. D. 2530. 21 Hen. VIII. De cuſtodia temporalium pro Cuth. Tunſtall, tpiſe: Dunelm.——Rymer's 

Feedera, vol. xiv. p. 364. 

—— — — Pro c' po Dunelmenſi de abſolutione et tranſlatione.— Ibid. p-. 384. 

— — Pro epiſcopo prædicto de proviſione.— bid. p. 384. 

— — Ad clericum et cives Dunelm. de obediendo et intendo.——Tbis. p. 336. 

— ——= Pro codem epiſcopo bulla ad vaſſalos. — Ibid. p. 386. 

—ů —vꝛ—— -- De xeſtitutione temporalium Cuth. Tunſtall.— Ibid. p. 387. 

-=— 1539. 32 Hen, VIII. Pro epiſcopo Dunelm. annualem redditum exeuntem de manerio de Twiſct- 

IPD ton in com. Eborum et Lancaſtriæ. bid. p- 640. 

—— 1:40. 21 Hen. VIII. Neaſham monaſtery, — Tbid. p. 659. - 

— St Bartholomew, Newcaſtle.—— Ibid. p. 663. 


Anth. Wharton's Specimens of Er- 


— — — Durham cathedral, Dec. 21, 1540. Ibid. p. 664. . 
— — — — Hoſpital of St james at Northallerton. De ſcriptis religioſorum. Ibid. 
9. 671. 


—— 154% 36 Hen, VIII. Surrc af io of Kepier hoſpital and other places.—-—Tbid. vol. xv. p. 67. 

— in — Dean and chapter of Durham to diſtribute yearly alms.-—Ibid. p. 78, 134. 

—--— 1550. 36 Edw. VI. Durham Place. R 

—— 1553. 1 Mary. Super nullitate ſententig contra Cuth. Tunſtall, oP Dun. commiſſio appella- 
| tiones (Engliſh), Ibid. 33-4. 


— 1557; 
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Mr Noble gives three ſpecimens of the coin of this prelate : NN e 1. a penny, 
4 differs ſcarcely in any one circumſtance from thoſe of Wolſey's ſecond coinage, 


upon 
—— 1557. 3 & 4 Ph. & M. De præſentione ad vicariam eccleſtæ de Eglingham.— Ibid; p. 464. 
— 1559. 1 Elizabeth. Preſentation of Ra. Skinner to Sherburn hoſpital.——Ibid. p. 543. 
—— 1560. 2 Elizabeth. Preſentations.— Adam Hallydaye to the rectory of Weremouth; William 


King to the archdeaconry of Northumberland; Edmund Beane to 
Stanhope; John Ebden to the rectory and archdeaconry of Eatington; 
Adam Shepherd to a prebendary; Thomas Horton to a prebendary. --- 
Ibid. p. 563, 564. 

De officio vicecomitis ſede vacante Dunelmenſi conceſſa.— Ibid. p. 303. 


| Biſhop TunſtalP s charters of incorporations of trades in the city of Durham. 
1. Carpenters, joiners, Wheelwrights, ſawyers, and coopers. N 

2. Clothworkers and Walker craft. | 

3. Rough maſous, wallers, and ſlaters. | 

Grants, by the biſhop, of lands forfeited for treaſon, felony, and outlazwry, and of lands eſeheated. 
1. The manor of Windleſton to Thomas Tunſtall. 221 a 
2. Lands in Thorp Bulmer, Neſbit, and Eggleſton, to John Bulmer. a 
| Adis of Parliament. 
Private. = Hen. VIII. ch. 16. Between the king and the biſhop of Durham, for exchange of Durham- 
lace in London. | - | 

r 1542, 31 Hen. VIII. ch. 10. Act for placing the houſe of lords; the biſhop of Durham's ſeat there next 
to the biſhop of London's. | | 

1536, 37 Hen. VIII. ch. 1. An act for cuſtos rotulorum, and the clerkſhip of the peace: Proviſo, not 
to extend to Durham. S223 | 

1544, 34 and 35 Hen. VIII. ch. 14. An act for a certificate of convicts to be made into the King's Bench. 
Provided that this act ſhall not extend to the clerk of the crown, clerk of the peace, clerk of gaol delivery 


— — 


within the county palatine of Durham, to any tranſcript of any attainder, conviction, or outlawry, of any 


perſon before the king's juſtices of his county of Durham, but that the ſame record ſhall and may remain 
and be in the cuſtody of the ſaid clerks, in ſuch manner and wiſe as they are at this day. | 
1548, 2 and 3 Edw. VI. (Private.) An act between the mayor, &c. of Newcaſtle and Edw. Lawſon. 
1549, 3 and 4 Edw. VI. ch. 1. An act that the lord chancellor or lord keeper of the great ſeal for the 
time being, ſhall name and appoint the cuſtos rotulorum throughout all- ſhires of England, according as in 
time paſt has been accuſtomed. Provifo, Durham excepted. 
1553s 7 Edw. VI. ch. 10. An act for the uniting-and annexing of the town of Gateſhead to the town of 
Newcaftle upon Tyne. 
[The acts of diſſolution and reſtoration of the biſhopric are before noted in pages 429 and 431 ] 
Cuthbertus Tunſtall epiſc. Dunelm. dimiſfit - - - - - Smith, profcua d'anchorage & beaconage,—Spear- 
man's Enquiry, p. 25. 
The See wacant. 
Receiver-general,—Will. Strangways, cl. ap. I6th July 1529. Rot. B. Tho. Card. No 10. 
High-ſheriff, —John Bulmer, knt. ap. 16th July 1529 vc. 1oth Sept. r5 30. 
Eſcheator, —Rob. Bowes, eſq; ap. 16th July 1529. | 
Temporal chancellors, — Will. Frankeleyn, cl. Will. Strangways, cl. ——Gray's Ms. 
Will. Frankeleyn, cl. ap. chancellor 16th July 1529; (Rot. B. Card. N 9) oc. chanc. 
the laſt time on the rolls, 22d Dec. 1529. 
Conſtable of the caſtle, - Rich. Bellaſys. 
Seneſcal, — Tho. Tempeſt, knt. oc. 19th Aug. 1529; (Copyhold Book, L. p. 160) laſt time, p. 169. 
Corn. TUNSTALL, biſhop of London; tranſlated to Durham, Dec. 1529. Rot. Tunſt. Ne 9. 
Temporalties reſtored, 25th Mar. 1530. 
Deprived, 11th Oct. 155 2.— Bloomefield's Norfolk, vol. i. p. 232.— Carter's Iliſt. vol. iii, 
pP. 273 and 290.— Cranmer's Life, p. 288. | 
Impriſoned, 2oth Dec. 155 1. 
Set at liberty and reſtored to his biſhopric, 5th Aug. 1553. 
Deprived again, 29th Sept. 1559. 
Died, 18th Nov. 1559, in the 85th year of his age. His will proved, zoth Jan. x 559. 


Officers of the See during the time of Biſhop Tun/lall. 
Vigh-fheriffs,—John Bulmer, knt. | 
| Tho, 
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upon the obverſe; the reverſe has this legend, CIVITAS DVRRAM ; upon 
* the ſides of the ſhield, above the bar, are C. D. for Cuthbertus Dunelmenſic. 
Ns 2. is alſo a penny of this prelate; the chair is the only difference, upon the 
% obverſe, from N 1. the arms of which are broader, and the ornaments at the 
top of them are ſeemingly meant for mitres; the reverſe reads, CIVITAS 
4 DVRHAM,; the firſt initial is blundered, being an E, as they were then made, 
<< ſet the contrary way; this, however, is evidently only a miſtake of the engraver 
« for a C; and as the other letter is a D, they muſt be read Cuth. Dunelmenſis. 
Ns 3. has the ſame legends as Ne 1. but it has not the leaſt appearance, in 
other reſpects, of an — coin; the arms of the chair are plain, and the re. 
verſe is without any initials; it has the ſtar for the mint-mark, as Ne 1. and 2. 
« and which moſt, if not all of biſhop Tunſtall's have: This coin was probably 
„ ſtruck, juſt before Henry deprived this See, and the two metropolitical ones, of 
ce the privilege of a mint; and to avoid that jealouſy which the king diſcovered 
<« at theſe charters, it might be judged prudent to omit every epiſcopal and local 
diſtinction that could give offence. There is no notice (in the act of Hen. VIII.) 
© taken of the mints, either of Durham, or thoſe of the primates : However, 
& there is not a doubt but that their abolition was underſtood by the preface to 
« it, It was not then, perhaps, thought neceſſary to be very exact in wording it; 
few lubjects being hardy enough to diſpute the will of ſo powerful and tyrannic 
« a prince as Henry VIIL” obs Lee Rr Fe Oh 


Tho. Hilton, knt. ap. 12th Nov. 1532, till Martinmas then next. Rot. C. Tunſtall, 1 
No 101. Ap. again, for one year, 11th Nov 1533. Ibid. N 94. \ 
Geo. Conyers, knt. ap. 15th Nov. 1537, till Martinmas.—T, Hilton ſuperſed. 22d Nov, ; 
Conyers oc. again, 18th April 15 44. 
Tho. and Will. Hilton, mil. 
Cuthb. Conyers, arm. (MS. Gray.) | 
fſcheators, - Rob. Bowes, eſq; ap. 12th Nov. (till Martinmas next) 1530; oc. again, 1ſt Dec. 1543. 
Rob. Dalton, eſq; oc. 6th' July 1558. 5 
Henry Percy, 1559. 
Mich. Wandisfourd. | 
' Temporal chancellors, — Mag. Rub, Hyndmer utriuſq* juris doctor, appointed temporal and ſpiritual chan- 
cellor 26th Mar. 1530. Rot. C. N“ 115.—Oc. 5th Apr. 1558. Cop. Book, M. p. 930. 
Reginald Hyndmer, cl. frater & heres Rob. Hyndmer, cl. oc. 1ſt May 1559.—Ib. p. 987. 
Rob. Meynil, ferviens ad legem. MS. Gra | 
Will. Redman. dhe | 
Mich. Wandisford, efq; chanc. oc. $th Oct. 1558; (Rot. M. Ne 30) again 24th Sept. 
1559. Rot. B. Ne 6. | 
Cnkables of the .cattle,— Rich. Bellaſys, obiit 26th Mar. 1541. | 
Marmaduke Tunſtall, knt. 1541. | / 
Marm. Tunſtall, mil. cariſſimus nepos e'pi & fra Tunſtall fil, eius; ap. for their lives, 
roth June 1549; (Rot. F. Ne x3) confirmed by dean Whitchead and the chapter, zcth 4 
June 1549. Reg. Whitehead, p. 128. | = 
zeneſcals,—Tho. Tempeſt, knt. oc. 2d May 1530; (Copyh. Book, marked M. p. 91) oc. 22d Oct. 1545- | 7 
Ibid. p. 464. — 12 Copyh. Book, M. contains 1032 pages. | 8 
Rob. Meynell, arm. Dep. Tho. Tempeſt, mil. ſen. 14th Nov. 1541, p. 337. Occupans 
locu' capital. ſen. 22d Oct 1545. Ibid. p 464. 
Rob Meynell, ſerviens ad legem; ap, for life at Durham, 12th Mar. 1546; (Rot. C. 
Tunſtall, No 15) confirmed by dean Whitehead and chapter, 29th Nov. 1547 3 (Reg. 
Whitehead) oc. 16th Jan, 1552; ſede vac. p. 681. Baronia de Evenwood, cur. tent, 
Jun. 1553 ; ſede vac. p. 711, lait time. 
Mich. Wandesfourde, arm. ſen. oc. 11th Mar. 157, p. 981. 
Halmot Regine Eliz. tent. 24th Oct. 1559 ; cor. R. Meynell. Ibid. p. 1018. 
Regiltraries, — Ch. Chaytor, not. pub. oc. regiſtrary 22d Apr. 1530. | 
 Aftorney-gzacral, — Rob. Menucl, ſerv. ad legem, fee 1003. — Randal's MSS. 
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JAMES PILKINGTON, BISHOP OF DURHAM. 445 


On the 26th of December, 1560, a Cong? d'Elire was granted for electing a 
biſhop in the room of Tunſtall deprived ; on which occaſion, 


JAMES PILKINGTON 


was duly choſen by the dean and chapter, and received the royal aſſent on the 
20th of February following. He was conſecrated on the 2d day of March; had 
the temporalties reſtored on the 25th of the ſame month, with ſome exceptions , 
and was inſtalled the 1oth day of April, 1561. As this is the firſt election after 
the diſſolution of the monaſtery, the ſeveral inſtruments are given at length in 
the notes “. 


Ppp During 


* The Conge d Elire to ele a Biſhop. 

REGINA, dilectis fibi in Chriſto, decano et capitulo eccleſiæ cathedralis Dunolmenſis, ſalutem. Fx parte 
veſtra nobis eſt humiliter ſupplicatum, ut cum ecclefia prædicta per legitimam deprivationem ultimi epiſco- 
pi ejuſdem, jam vacet et paſtoris ſit ſolatio deſtituta, alium vobis eligendi in epiſcopum et paſtorem, licenti- 
am noſtram fundatoriam vobis concedere dignaremur. Nos precibus veſtris in hac parte favorabiliter incli- 
nati, licentiam illam vobis duximus concedendam ; rogantes quod talem vobis eligatis in epiſcopum et paſto- 
rem, qui Deo devotus, nobiſq; et regno noltro utilis et fidelis exiſtat. In cujus rei, &c. Teſte regina apud 
Weſtmonaſterium, 26 die Decembris 1560. Rymer's Fœdera, vol. xv. p. 605+ 


The Queen's approbation of Dr Pilkington. 

REGINA, reverendiſſimo in Chriſto patri, et prædilecto et fideli noſtro domino Thom archiepiſcopo 
Eborum, ac aliis quibuſcumque epiſcopis quorum in hae parte intererit, ſalutem. Cum vacante nuper ſede 
epiſc. eceleſiæ cathedralis Dunelm. per legitimam deprivationem ultimi epiſcopi ejuſdem, ad humilem peti- 
tionem decani et capituli eceleſiæ noſtræ cathedralis Dunelm. per literas noſtras patentes, licentiam conceſ- 
ferimus alium fibi eligendi in epiſcopum et paſtorem ſedis prædictæ, iidemque decanus et capitulum, vigore 
et obtentu licentiz noftre prædictæ, dilectum nobis in Chriſto, Jacobum Pylkington ſacre theolog iæ bac- 
enlarium, ſibi et eccleſiæ prædictæ elegerunt in epiſcopum et paſtorem, prout per literas ſuas figillo eorum 
communi figillatas, nobis inde direQas, plenius liquet et apparet : Nos, electionem illam acceptantes, eidem 
electioni regium noſtrum aſſenſum adhibuimus pariter et favorem, et vobis tenore praſentium ſigniſicamus. 
Rogantes, ac in fide et dilectione quibus nobis tenemini, firmiter præcipiendo mandantes, quatenus vos eun— 
dem Jacobum Pylkington in epiſcopum et paſtorem eccleſiæ prædictæ, fic ut prefertur electum, electionem- 
que prædictam confirmare, et eundem Jacobum Pylkington in epiſcopum et paſtorem eccleſœ cathedralis 
Dunolmenſ. prædictæ conſecrare, cœteraq; omnia et ſingula peragere, quæ veſtro in hac parte incumbun: 
RNMeio paſtorali, juxta formam ſtatutorum in ea parte editorum et proviſoru' velitis cum favore. In cujus 
roi teſtimonium, &. Teſte regina apud Weſtmonaſterium viceſimo die Februarn, 1551 —— KRymer's F- 
dera, vol. xv. p. 607. | 


| Reſtitut ion of the Ymporabties. 

REGINA, eſcaetori ſuo in comitatu Eborum, ſalutem. Vacante nuper epiſcopatu Dunolmenſ, per de- 
Privationem Cuthberti Tunſtall ultimi epiſcopi ibidem, decanus et capitulum eccleſi cathedralis Nunolm, 
vredicte, licentia noſtra petita pariter et cbtenta, dilectum nobis in Chriſto, Jacobum Pylkington ſacræ the- 
clogiæ baccalarium, in eorum epiſcopum et paſtorem elegerunt; cui quidem electioni et perſon fic elete, 
-221um aſſenſum noſtrum adhibuimus et favorem, ipſiuſq; fidelitatem nobis debitam pro dict epiſcopatu re— 
©cpimus, ac temporalia ejuſdem epiſcopatus (exceptis manerio five dominio de Norham et Norhamfhire 
cum ſuis juribus membris et pertinentiis in comitatu noſtro Northumbriz necnon maneriis five dominiis de 
Allerton et Allertonſhire, ac dominio et manerio de Creke, cum ſuis juribus membris et pertinentiis in com. 
=borum ; ac maneriis five dominiis de Sadbarghe, Mydleham, Eaſington Ward, Eafington Coronator; Cot - 
ton Monvyle and Gateſhed in com. palantino Dnnolm. cum ſuis juribus membris et pertinentiis; ac etiam 
omnibus meſſuagiis, damibus. ædificiis, molendinis, terris, pratis, paſcis, paſturis communis, boſcis, ſubs 
voſcis, aquis, piſcariis, parcis, warennis, chaſeis warennis, redditibus, ſervitiis, feodis militum, wardis, mari— 
cagits, eſcactis, advocationibus, juribus patronatuum cceleſiarum, nundinis, tolnetis, mercatis, theokoniis, 
euſturis, franchefits, libertatibus, privilegiis, proficuis, commoditatibus, emolumentis et hereditamentis 
guibuſcumque cum pertinentiis, cujuſcumque fint generis naturz vel ſpeciei, dictis mancriis five dominiis de 
*orham et Norhamſhire in comitatu noftro Northumbrie ; ac maneriis five dominiis de Sadburgh, Mrdle- 
nam, Efington Warde, Eſington Coronator, Cotton Monvyle et Gateſhed in comnitatu palintino Dunglin, 
t quomodo ſpectantibus ſive pertinentibus, aut ut membra partes five parcellas dicorum mincriorum five 
z miniorum habitis cognitis acceptis uſitatis ſeu reputatis exiſtentibus, necnon omnibus Manes terris (ene 
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Daring the vacancy of the See, Robert Tempeſt was appointed guardian and 
high- ſheriff: Wandesford, the temporal chancellor, and Robert Meynell, ſeneſ. 
cal, were continued in their reſpective offices. 


Biſhop 


mentis et hereditamentis, jacentibus et exiſtentibus in villis parochiis five hamlettis de Norham, Allerton, 
Crexe, Sadburgh, Mydleham, Efington Warde, Elington Coronator, Cotton Monvyle et Gateſhed, in co— 
mitativus Northumbriz et Eborum, et in comitatu palantino Dunolm.) Ei reſtituimus per præſentes; et 
de tibi præcipimus, quod eidem electo, temporalia prædicta cum pertinentiis (exceptis præexceptis) in bal- 
iiva tua, una cum exitibus et proficuis inde a feſto Sancti Michaelis archangeli ultimo præterito, hucuſque 
provenientibus five creſcentibus, fine dilatione liberes; ſalvo jure cujuſlibet. Teſte regina apud Weſtmona- 
terium, viceſimo quinto die Martii 1561. Per breve de privato ſigillo. 
Conkmilia bre via diriguntur eſcaetoribus ſubſcriptis ſub data prædicta, viz. 


Eſcaetori ſuo in comitatu Northumbriæ. 
Eſcaetori ſuo in comitatu Middleſexiæ. 


Et mandatum eſt militibus, liberis hominibus, et omnibus aliis tenentibus epiſcopatus prædicti, quod eidem 


Jacobo tanquam epiſcopo et domino ſuo, in omnibus que ad epiſcopatum prædictum pertinent, intendentes 
fint et reſpondentes, prout decet. In cujus ret teſtimonium, &c. Teſte ut fupra.——Rymer's Fœdera, 
vol. xv. p. 608. 


* Reflitution of the Temporalties { excepted in 1561 } but flill excepting the manor of Norham and Nurhamſhire, 


REGINA, eſcaetori ſuo in comitatu Eborum, falutem. Cum vacante nuper epiſcopatu Dunolmenſi, per 
deprivationem Cuthbert: ultimi epiſcopt ibidem, decanus et capitulum eccleæ cathedralis Dunolm. prædic- 
tz (licentia noſtra petita pariter et obtenta) dilectum nobis in Chriſto, Jacobum Pylkington ſacræ theologiz 
bacculaurium in eorum epiſcopum et paſtorem elegerunt. 

Cui quidem electioui et perſonæ fic electæ, regium noſtrum aſſenſum adhibuimus et favorem, ipſiuſ- 
que fidelitatem, nobis debitam pro dicto epiſcopatu, recepimus, ac temporalia ejuſdem epiſcopatus 
(exceptis manerio ſive dominio de Norham et Norhamſhire cum ſuis juribus membris et pertinentiis 
in comitatu palantino Dunolm. ac etiam maneriis five dominiis de Sadbargh, Midleham, Eſſington Warde, 
Eſſington Coronator, Cotton Monvile, et Gatteſhed, in eodem comitatu palantino Dunolm. cum ſuis 
juribus membris et pertinentiis, ac etiam maneriis five dominiis de Allerton et Allertonſhire cum ſuis juri- 
bus membris et pertinentus et mancrio five dominio de Creke cum ſuis juribus membris et pertinentiis 
comitatu noſtro Eborum, ac etiam omnibus meſuagiis, domibus, ædificiis, molendinis, terris, pratis, paſcuis, 
paſturis comuniis, boſcis, ſubboſcis, aquis, piſcariis, parcis, warrennis, chaceis, redditibus, ſervitiis, feodis 
militum, wardis, maritagiis, eſcaetis, advocationibus, juribus patronatuum eccleſiarum, nundinis, tolnetis, 
mercatis, theoloniis, cuſtumis, francheſiis, libertatibus, privilegiis, proficuis, commoditatibus, emolumentis 
et hæreditamentis quibuſcumque cum pertinentiis, cujuſcumque ſint generis naturæ vel ſpeciei, dictis mane- 
riis five dominits de Norham et Norhamſhire in dicto comitatu palantino Dunolm. maneriis five dominiis de 
Sadbargh, Mydlcham, Eſſington Warde, Eſſington Coronator, Cotton Monvyle, et Gateſhed in eodem comi- 
tatu palantino Dunolm. ac dictis maneriis ſive dominiis de Allerton et Allertonihire et Creke in dicto comi- 
tatu noſtro Eborum, quoviſmodo, ſpectantibus five pertinentibus, aut ut partes membra five parcellas dicto- 
rum dominiorum five maneriorum habitis cognitis acceptis uſitatis ſeu reputatis exiſtentibus, necnon omni- 
bus terris tenementis et hereditamentis jacentibus et exiſtentibus in villis parochus ſive Hamelettis de Nor- 
ham, Sadborghe, Mydleham, Eſſington Warde, Eſſington Coronator, Cotton Monvyle, Gateſhed, Allerton 
et Creke, in prædicto comitatu palantino Dunolm. et in comitatu noſtro Eborum, a feſto Sancti Michaelis 
archange)i, anno regni noſtri ſecundo uſque quintum decimum diem Martii anno regni noftri tertio, 
(provenientibus five creſcentibus) ei reſtituerimus per literas noſtras patentes gerentes datam apud 
Weſtm. prædicto quinto-deciino die Martin, dicto anno regni noſtri tertio, prout per eaſdem literas 
patentes plenius liquet et apparet; quibuſdam tamen arduis et urgentibus cauſis et conſiderationibus 
nos ad hoc ſpecialiter moventibus, cupientes ut præfatus reverendus in Chriſto pater Jacobus Dunolm. 
epiſcopus tenentibus ſuis et cæteris inhabitantibus quibuſcumque, tam infra epiſcopatum prædictum 
quam alibi commorantibus et refidentibus, id quod zquitati et rationi conſonum fucrit melius facere 
txequi et perimplere poflit et valeat, de gratia noſtra ſpeciali, ac ex certa ſcientia et mero motu noſtris, 
omnta prædicta et præexcepta maneria five dominia de Allerton et Allertonſhire in dicto comitatu nof- 
tro Eborum, ac prædictum dominium et manerium de Creke cum ſuis juribus membris et pertinentiis in eo- 
dem comitatu noſtro Eborum, ac etiam omnia prædicta maneria five dominia de Sadburgh, Mydleham, Eſ- 
lington Warde, Eſſington Coronator, Cotton Monvile et Gateſhed, in prædicto comitatu palantino Dunolm. 
cum ſuis juribus membris et pertinentiis, ac etiam omnia meſſuagia, domos, ædificia, molendina, terras, pra- 
ta, paſcuas, paſturas, comunias, boſcos, ſubboſcos, aquas, piſcarias, parcos, warrenna, chaceas, redditus, 
ſervitia, feoda militum, warda, maritagia, eſcaetas, advocatione jura patronatus ccclefiarum, nundinas, tol- 
ncta, mercata, theolonia, cuſturnas, francheſias, libertates, privilegia, proficua, commoditates, emolumenta, 
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Biſhop Pilkington was the third ſon of Richard Pilkington, of Rivington, in 
the county of Lancaſter, eſq; had his education at St John's College, Cambridge, 
where he took the degree of doctor in divinity ; and in the year 1558, was made 
maſter of that college *. He was a voluntary exile in the cauſe of religion, leaving 
England to avoid the Marian perſecution ; from whence returning under the au— 
ſpices of Elizabeth, he was made biſhop of this See. By patent under the great 
ſeal, dated the 1oth day of May, in the ſixth year of her reign (1564) the queen 
confirmed to him all the old charters relative to this palatinate, by in/peximus of 
each record, in like manner as had been granted by Henry V. to biſhop Langley +; 
and ſoon after (Jan. 3o, 1565) the biſhop granted his charter of incorporation to 
the citizens of Durham, to be governed by an alderman and twelve burgeſles}. 

| SES, Ppp 2 During 


et hæreditamenta quæcumque cum pertinentiis, cujuſcumque ſint generis nature vel ſpeciei, dictis maneriis 
five dominiis de Allerton et Allertonſhire, Creke, Sadbargh, Mydleham, Eſſington Warde, Eſſington Coro— 
nator, Cotton Monvyle et Gateſhed, quoquomodo ſpectantia five pertinentia, aut ut partes membra five par- 
cellas dictorum maneriorum five dominiorum habita cognita accepta uſitata ſeu reputata exiſtentia, necnon 
omnia terras tenementa et hæreditamenta jacentia et exiſtentia in villis parochiis ſeu Hamcelettis de Allerton, 
Creke, Sadbargh, Mydleham, Eſſington Warde et Eſſington Coronator, Cotton Monvyle et Gateſhed, in 
dicto comitatu Eborum et in comitatu palantino Dunolm. prædictis; (exceptis præexceptis maneriis five 
dominiis de Norham et Norhamſhire cum ſuis juribus membris et pertinentiis univerſis) ei damus concedi- 
mus et reſtituimus per præſentes; et ideo tibi præcipimus, quod præfato Jacobo Dunolm. epiſcopo omnia 
prædicta maneria five dominia de Allerton et Allertonſhire, ac dominium et manerium de Creke prædictum, 
ac c#tera præmiſſa cum ſuis pertinentiis in balliva tua per præſentes præconceſſa et reſtituta (exceptis præ- 
dictis dominiis five maneriis de Norham et Norhamſhire) cum ſuis juribus membris et pertinentiis univer— 
lis, a feſto Annunciationis beatæ Mariz Virginis ultimo preterito, fine dilatione liberes; ſalvo jure cujuſ- 
kbet. Teſte regina apud Weſtmonaſterium xiii. die Junii, — 1566. ——Rymer's Fd. vol. xv. p. 661. 


From the Viſitation of William Flower, Eſq, N. E. of A. 1575. 


RICHARD PILKEINGTON, = ALICTA, ſoror Rogeri Haſſall, 
de Rynington, in com. Lanc. arm. de Heathe Charnocke, com. Lanc, 


9 
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CAROLUS, GEORGIUS, JAcozus, A Alicia, FRAxNciscus, IL. roNARXDUs, JOHKANNEt, 
fil. r. de com. Canc. f. 3. epiſc. fil. Johannis, fil. 4. fil. 5. D. D. fil. 6. archi- 
ob. ſ. p. f. 2. Dunel- Kingeſmille, diaconos 
| menſis. de Hampſhire Dunclmenſis. 
VIX. 1575. Mil. | 


DEBORAHA. RUuTHA. 


| [The author is indebted to Marmaduke Tunſtall, eſq; for this Viſitation Book.” 


Jacobus Pilkington filius tertius Jac. Pilkington de © Rivington in agro Lancaſtrenſi, armigeri, S. theol. 
Pr.ele&us cuſtos 1558, epiſcopus Dunelmenſis 1560. Ille ut erat doctiſſimus theologus Solomonis eccleti- 
altice ; utramque divi Petri epiſtolam, ac Paulam ad Galatas expotuit. 

Leonardus Pilkington prædicti Jacobi frater S. theol. Dr profeſſor. regius electus præfectus 1561. Pre- 
t:ndarius Dunelmenſis.— TKEAE TO Cantabrigenſis.—Lel. Col. vol. v. p. 239. 


+ Spearman's Enquiry, p. 11. 


t He got exemplified a plea and judgment in his favour, 224 Ap. 5 Eliz, for Crake park and the privi 
!-ges thereof. 8 
Jacob. 


C He founded a ſchool at Rivington, and endowed it with ſcveral copyhold lands in the county of Durham, that carze | 


do him as forfciturces on attainders. 
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During this prelate's time, not only the cauſe of religion, but alſo political 
matters, called the queen's attention towards Scotland; and the borders were fre- 
quently the ſcene of military operations. The queen paid great attention to Ber. 
Wick, which ſhe juſtly obſerved was the key of the kingdom; ſhe cauſed it to be 
ſtrengthened in the mode of fortification practiſed ſince the uſe of ordnance, and 
formed a military eſtabliſhment there. The earl of Bedford in 1565 was governor 
of Berwick, warden of the eaſtern march, and lieutenant-general of the forces : 
It is added, he was lord-heutenant of the counties of Northumberland, Cumber- 
land, Weſtmorland, and the biſhopric of Durham *. The lord-lieutenancy of this 
county doth not appear to have been exerciſed by any of our biſhops, after the re- 
formation ; nor did they from thenceforth appear in any military capacity: In ſe- 
'veral inſtances, the crown nominated a lord-lieutenant. | 
In Auguſt, more effeQtually to ſecure Berwick, the queen directed the earl of 
Shrewſbury, who had the lieutenancy of Yorkſhire, Nottinghamſhire, and Derby- 
ſhire, to levy 2000 men, 1600 in Yorkſhire, and 400 in the biſhopric : On this, 
the earl of Bedford conferred with the high-ſheriff of the county palatine, and 
other conſiderable perſons there; by whom he was told, that there was no in- 
ſtance of the biſhopric being charged with the ſending forth of any men; their 
proper buſineſs being to aid Berwick and the unpeopled frontiers, when preſſed by 
any actual neceſſity f. No open rupture took place for ſome time; and in affairs 
of ſtate touching Scotland, we do not fee our prelate employed in any public ca- 
pacity, or this palatinate materially affected: So that, in the military movements, 
no circumſtance is particularly pertinent to this work, until the inſurrection of the 
northern earls. The ſubject of their diſcontent and rebellion is too notorious to 
require repetition ; the duke of Norfolk's conduct, in the propoſed marriage with 
Mary queen of Scots, is largely treated of by all our hiſtorians ; Charles Neville 
earl of Weſtmorland, and Thomas Percy earl of Northumberland, were yet attached 
to the religion of their anceſtors, and ſhewed public teſtimonies of diſlike to the 
reformed principles; they were abettors of Norfolk's project, n hopes to reſtore 


Jacob. Pilkingtonus, S. T. B. & Col. Div'i Joh'is præfectus, & Rob. Horn, Theol. D. & Doc. Dun. were 
two of the many correctors of the ſtatutes of Trin. Col. Cam. as appears from queen Elizabeth's preamble 
ꝛ0 her ſtatutes and obſervations thereon. Dat. Weſtm. 4 cal. Apr. a'o 2%.——Vide Caſe of Trin. Col. 
App. p. 8, 4to. apes ; 

o D. 1561. Unus commiſſionariorum ad capiendum facramentum ab ecclefiaſticis in provincia Eborum 
conſtitutus a reg. Eliz. 5 Maij — Rymer's Fadera, vol. xv. p. 611. | 

Jacobus Pilkington Lancaſtrenſis patria, apud Ryvington in parochia de Bolton natus, in bonaru' literaru' 
$udivs in Col. d. Joh. Bapt. Cantabrigiæ enutritus, ſocius Col. admifſ. 26 Mar. 1539, diaconus concionator. 
1:43, & S. T. B. 1551. Reformatione religionis addictus temporibuſq. Mariariis exul. Baſilt æ aliquando 
vixit, et Genevæ ſacra? ſcriptura* congregationi Anglicanæ expoſuit. In patriam reverſus electus magiſter 
Col. S. Joh'is zo Julij 1559, & regius theologiz profeſſor Cantabrigenfis.—--'Tanner's Bibliothec. p. 599. 

Pilkington was the firſt of the ſubſcribers to the letter from Frankford, dated 3d Jan. 1559, touching ce- 
re monies, full of moderation and good judgment. Strype's Ann. vol. i. p. 105. 5 

Whilſt maſter of St John's Col. ia the year 156, he publiſhed an expoſition of the prophecy of Haggai. 
It came forth ſeaſonably, and on purpoſe to ſtir up well- minded people to go forward with the reforma- 
tion vigorouſly.— Ibid. c. 19. p. 223. 

« While he fat here, he was, as may be ſeen in a book already cited, entitled“ The Rites of Durham,“ 
„ too compiying with Whittingham, the puritanical dean of this church, in fuffering him to deface the an- 
* cient monuments of this cathedral. ——— Willis's Cath. vol. i. p. 245. 


. Sirype's Memor, Eliz. vol. i. p. 443. + Strype's is wal 4. p. 399. 
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the ancient church. The queen received repeated intimations of their diſaffection, 
and their correſpondence with Mary's partizans ; ſhe ſummoned them to court to 
anſwer for their conduct, but they diſobeyed the mandate. The earl of Weſtmor- 
land was poſſeſſed of a large territory in the biſhopric of Durham, the honour ot 
Barnardcaſtle, the lordſhips of Raby and Brancepeth, and many other interior 
poſſeſſions : Theſe were populous diſtricts, where multitudes of dependents were 
under their command. In contempt of the queen's ſummons, the earls openly 
declared their defiance, rang the bells backwards to alarm the country, and with 
all expedition collected and arrayed their military men“. Collier ſays, "To im- 

| e poſe 


* LISTEN, lively lordlings all, Commend me to that gentleman, 
Lithe and liſten unto mee ; And beare this letter here fro mee; 
And I will fing of a noble earle, And ſay, that earneſtly I praye 
The nobleſt earle in the north countrie, | He will ryde in my companie. 
Earle Percy is into his garden gone, One while the. little foot-page went, 
And after him walkes his faire ladie: And another while he ran ; 
I heare a bird ſing in my eare, Untill he came to his journey's end 
That I muſt either fight or flee. ; The little foot-page never blan. 
Now Heaven forefend, my deareſt lord, 
That ever ſuch harm ſhould hap to thee: ; 
But goe to London to the court, 11. Dec 
And faire fall truth and honeſtie. 
Now nay, now nay, my ladie gay, Then roſe that reverend gentleman, 
Alis! thy couſell ſuits not mee; And with him came a goodlye band, 
Mine enemics prevail foe faſt, To join with the brave carle Percy, 
That at the court I may not bee. And all the flower o' Northumberland. 
O goe to the court yet, good my lord, With them the noble Nevill came, 
And taken thy gallant men with thee : The carle of Weſtmorland was hee: 
If any dare to doe yon wrong, At Wetherbye they muſtred their holt, 
Then your warrant they may bee. Thirteen thouſand faire to ſee, 
Now nay, now nay, thou ladie faire, Lord Weftmorland his ancyent raiſde, 
The court is full of ſubtiltie ; The dun bull he rays'd on hye; 
And if I goe to the court, ladie, Three dogs with golden collars brave 
Never more I may thee ſee. Wete there ſets out moſt royallye +. 
Yet goe to the court, my lord, the ſayes, Earle Percy there his ancyent ſpred, 
And I myſelfe will goe wi thee ; 'The halfe-moone ſhining all foe faire : 
At court then for my deareſt lord, The Nortons ancyent had the croſſe, 
His aithfull borrowe I will bee. And the five wounds our Lord did beare. 
Now nay, now nay, my ladie deare ; Then Sir George Bowes he ſtraitwaye roſe, 
Far lever had I loſe my life, | After them ſome ſpoyle to make: 
Than leave among my cruell foes Thoſe noble earles turn'd backe againe, 
My love in jeopardy and ſtrite. And aye they vow d that knight to take. 
But come thou hither, my little foot-page, T hat baron he to his caſtle fled, 
Come thon hither unto mee; To Barnardcaſtle then fled hee ; 
To maiſter Norton thou mult goe The uttermoſt walles were eathe to win, 
In all the haſte that ever may bee. The carles have wonne them preſentlie. 


+ The ſupporters of the Nevilles, earls of Weſtmorland, were two bulls argent, ducally collar'd gold, armed or, & 
But I have not diſcovered the device mentioned in the ballad, among the badyes, &c. given by that bouſe. This how. 
ever is certain, that amorg thoſe of the Nevilles, lords Abergavenny (who were of the fame family) is a dun cow with 
a golden collar; and the Nevilles of Clyte in Yorkſhire (of the Weſtmorland branch) gave for their creſt, in 1513, a dog's 
(greyhound's) head eraſed. So that 1t is not improbable but Charles Neville, the unhappy earl of Weſtmorland here 
mentioned, might on this occaſion give the above device on his banner. — Percy. In another copy, 


„ Sett me up my faire dun bull, 
« WY th” gilden hornes hee bearcs ſoe hye.“ 
See the 3d vol. (where this is fully uſtrated) at Raby, | 
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5 pole upon the people, and bring them to a revolt, they threw out ſeveral ſpe. 
* cious pretences z ſome were made to believe the forces were levied to guard the 
© queen; others were told, all the Engliſh quality had engaged to. reſtore the old 
* mode of religion; and to others they pleaded a neceſſity of appearing in arms, 
* to reſcue the ancient nobility from the inſults of upſtarts, and to ſecure the 
country from being betrayed to foreign intereſt, One Nicholas Norton was a 
„great incendiary in this commotion. He is ſaid to have: been ſent from the 
„ pope for this purpoſe, and had inſtructions to declare the queen an heretic, 
< and that ſhe had forfeited her dominions for her diſbelief.” The earl of Nor. 
thumberland lay at Topcliff, at his houſe there, before he openly took up arms; 
and being informed in the night of the 14th of November, that a ſcheme was laid 
for ſeizing his perſon, he roſe haſtily from his bed, and withdrew to the earl df 
Weſtmorland, then at Brancepeth, where their dependents came in to them. -On 
marſhalling their army, they publiſhed a manifeſto, in which they ſet forth, 
* That they had taken the field, only to reſtore the religion of their anceſtors, to 


remove evil counſellors, to enlarge the duke of Norfolk lately impriſoned, and 


« recommend other diſcountenanced men of quality to the queen's favour : As 
ce for her majeſty, they were, and reſolved to be always, her moſt obedient ſub. 
« jects, and ſhould never attempt any thing againſt her,” Beſides this manifeſto, 
they ſent circular letters to the Roman catholics, to exert themſelves, and join 
them: But theſe men, as Camden ſays, were fo far from cloſing with the invita- 
tion, that moſt of them ſent up their letters, with thoſe that brought them, to the 
queen ; and, from all quarters of the kingdom, offered the crown their aſſiſtance 
Zgainſt the rebels. The chief banner the inſurgents diſplayed, had the crucifixion 
repreſented thereon, with Chriſt's five wounds, which was borne by Richard Nor- 
ton, eſq; of Norton-Coniers, who, with his ſons, Chriſtopher, Marmaduke, and 
Thomas, (expreſsly named by Camden) diſtinguiſhed themſelves on this occaſion ; 
the banners of the two earls are named in the old ballad given in the notes. 
They marched to Durham, where, meeting with no oppoſition, they entered the 
urches,' tore and defaced the bibles and common-prayers, and celebrated maſs 


The uttermoſt walles were lime and bricke ; Untill they to Yorke caſtell came 
But thouglie they won them ſoon anone, I wiſs they never ſtint ne blan, 
Long e'er they wan the innermoſt walles, Now ſpred thy ancyent, Weſtmorland, 
For they were cut in rocke of ſtone. Thy dun bull faine would we ſpye: 
ben newts unto leeve London came And thou, the earle o' Northumberland, 
Wich all the ſpeede that ever may hee, Now ray ſe thy halte-moone up on hye. 
And word 1s brought to our royall QUEEnEe But the dun bull is fled and gone, 
Of the ryſing in the north countrie, And the halfe-moone vaniſh'd away : 
Her grace ſhe turn'd her round about, The earles, though they were brave and bold, 
And like a royall queene ſhe ſwore, Againſt ſoe many could not ſlay, 
J will ordayne them tuch a breakfaſt a Thee, Norton, wi' thine (ight good ſonnes, 
As never was in the north before, They doom'd to die, alas! for ruth! 
She caus'd thirty thouſand men to be rays'd, Thy reverend lockes thee could not ſave, 
With horſe and harneis faire to ſee ; Nor them their faire and blooming youthe, 
She caus'd thirty thouſand men to be rays'd, Wi' them full many a gallant wight 
To take the earles i th' north countrie. "They euillye bereav'd of life; 
Une them the falſe earle Warwick went, And many a childe made fatherleſſe, 
Ih earlc Sufſes, and the lord Hunſden; And widowed many a tender wife. 
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with the ancient ceremonies. They propoſed to proceed immediately to York ; 
but receiving intelligence, that the queen of Scots was removed to Coventry, that 
the earl of Eſſex had raiſed a powerful army againſt them, that Sir Robert Bowes 


had commanded a number of forces then almoſt upon their rear, and the lord 


Scroop and earl of Cumberland had {ſtrengthened Carliſle, they turned firſt to 
Rabycaſtle, one of the earl of Weſtmorland's ſeats, and thence to Barnardcaltle, 
which was ſhut againſt them by Sir George Bowes; at which they were fo much 


irritated, that they determined to reduce it before they advanced farther, an 


ſpent eleven days in a ſiege before the fortreſs was ſurrendered. The army ad- 


vanced to Clifford-Moor, near Wetherby, where the muſter-roll was called over, 


and it was found their troops conſiſted only of 4000 foot and 600 horſe. 11- 


two earls, who ſpent their large revenues in hoſpitality, and were much beloved 
on that account, were maſters of little ready money; the earl of Northumberland. 


brought with him only 2000 crowns, and the earl of Weſtmorland no caſh tor 
the ſubſiſtence of their forces ; from whence they were unable to proceed : They 
were diſappointed in the ſupport they expected both in men and money. Under 


ſuch circumſtances, the earl of Weſtmorland began fo viſibly to deſpond, that. 


many of his men ſhrunk away, though the earl of Northumberland {till kept up 
his reſolution, and was maſter of the field tilt the 13th of December; when the 


earl of Eſſex, accompanied by. lord Hunſdon, having marched out of York at the 


head of 7000 men, and being followed by a ſtill larger army under the com- 
mand of Ambroſe Dudley earl of Warwick, the rebels retreated northwards, firit 
to Raby, then to Auckland and Hexham, and laſtly to Naworth-caſtle, from 
whence the earls eſcaped into Scotland: The earl of Weſtmorland ficd to Flan- 
ders, where he led a very poor. life, even to an advanced old age, living on a 
lender and ill-paid penſion from the crown of Spain; but the earl of Northum- 
berland was ſurrendered by a treacherous borderer, and ſuffered decapitation ut 
York. Though this inſurrection was ſuppreſſed with ſo little bloodſhed in war- 
fare, the earl of Eſſex, and Sir George Bowes marſhal of the army, delighting 
in ſlaughter, put vaſt numbers to death by martial law, without any regular trial : 
Sixty- ſix people were executed at Durham; among whom were Plumntree a prijet!, 
Struther an alderman, and ſeveral peace officers ; many others were put to death 
at York, and ſome removed to London: Sir George Bowes made an inhuman 
boaſt, that in a tra& of country, ſixty miles in length, and forty in breadth, 
betwixt Newcaſtle and Wetherby, there was ſcarce a town or village wherein he 
had not ſacrificed ſome of the inhabitants to his thirſt of blood. 'Ihe earls of 
Weſtmorland and Northumberland, with the counteſs of Northumberland, Ugre— 
mond, Radcliff brother to the earl of Suſſex, Edward Dacre. of Morton, John 
Neville of Leverſege, J. Swinborne, Thomas Markenſield, Chriſtopher Neville, 
Richard, Chriſtopher, Marmaduke, and Thomas Norton, Robert * and Michas! 
Tempeſt, George Stafford, and about forty more, of noble extraction or of other 
Os were attainted of high-treaſon or outlawed, and their poſſeſſions for- 
eited. 


* The Leazures, near Durham, were the eſtate of this Robert Tempeſt, and being forfeited, were grant- 
ed out by biſtop Pilkington. | 
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The queen having ſeized the earl of Weſtmorland's eſtates within the biſhopric 
of Durham, biſhop Pilkington inſtituted his ſuit, wherein it was determined, 
* That, where he hath jura regalia, he ſhall have forfeiture of high-treaſon.” This 
being a caſe after the ſtatute for reſtoring liberties to the crown, is materially 
worth the reader's attention“. But by an act of parliament, made in the 13th 
year of Elizabeth, 1570, c. 16, © The convictions, outlawries, and attainders of 
Charles earl of Weſtmorland, and fifty-ſeven others, attainted of treaſon for open 
rebellion in the north parts, were confirmed :”” And it was enacted, That the 
* queen, her heirs, and ſucceſſors, ſhould have, for that time, all the lands and 
* goods which any of the faid perſons attainted within the biſhopric of Durham 
** had, againſt the biſhop and his ſucceſſors, though he claimeth jura regalia, and 
e challengeth all the ſaid forfeitures in right of his church.” So that the See 
was deprived of the greateſt acquiſition it had been entitled to for many centu— 
ries. This and a following inſtance teſtify, that the crown regarded the biſhopric 
of Durham as too overgrown a poſſeſſion “. | | 

Biſhop Pilkington being the firſt proteſtant prelate that held the biſhopric of 
Durham, was obliged to keep out of the way of the inſurgents. Fuller tells us, 
the reaſon for parliament taking the forfeited lands from the biſhopric of Durham, 
was the great expence ſuſtained by the ſtate, in defending the biſhop's family and 
his See in that rebellion, * when both his infant daughters, conveyed away in 
* beggars' cloaths, were ſought for, to be killed by the papiſts.“ He adds, 
„ 'Thele afterwards, with four thouſand pounds a-piece, were married; the one 
* to Sir James Harrington, the other to Mr Dunce of Berkſhire ; which portions 
the courtiers of that age did behold with envious eyes, for which the biſhopric 
&« ſped no whit the better J.“ In another place , * And I have heard, that 
« queen Elizabeth, being informed that Dr Pilkington biſhop of Durham had 
given 10,0001. in marriage with his daughters, and being offended that a 
s prelate's daughter ſhould equal a princeſs, in future took away 10001. a year 
© from that biſhopric, and aſſigned it for the better maintenance of the garriſon 
of Berwick.” This payment continued for ſome time after the biſhop's death. 


* Dyer's Rep. p. 286, 289. a. Biſhop Pilkington's cafe about the E. of Weſt. forfeitures.—Lord Coke's 
Ath Init. p. 219. | ings Eon | 
FT Statutes made in this biſhops time relative ta the biſbobric. 
1 , £ Eliz. ch. 26. An act for inrolment of indentures of bargain and ſale in the queen's majeſty *s 
courts of record at Lancaiter, Cheſter, and Durham. 
— ch. 2. Ant touching fines to be levied in the county palatine of Durham. 
— | ch. 23. An act for the due execution of the writ De excommunicato capiendo. Proviſo, ex- 
tended to Durham. | 
— — ch. 25. An add to fill up juries lacking in Wales De circumſtantibus. Extended to Durham. 
Ath. Oxon. vol. i. p. 699.—Fuller's Worthies, Lancafhire, p. 110.— Ch. Hiſt. cent. 16, p. 109.— Stry pe, 
E iz. c. 12, 19, 21, 22.— Life of Grindall, p. 54.— Parker, p. 92, 94.—Stryp. Ann. vol. i. p. 248, his cha- 
-ater.—Ihid. p. 26r, his fermon —How's Reg. p. 128,—Heylin. Examen. Hiſtoricum, p. 103. J. Fox the 
martyr wrote an epicede on his death. —Ath. Ox. p 690. - Grey's MS. notes. 
Spearman, in his Inquity, ſays, ** The charter for clothworkers and walkercraft in Durham was grant» . 
ed by bithop Pitkington.”'—.in, 7, pont. ſui. p. 19. 
1560, 5 Lliz. De regio aſfenſu pro J. Pilkington epiſcopo Dunelm.—Pymer's Fadera, vol. xv. p. 607+ 
1361, De reſtitatione temporalium pro J. Pilk. ep. Dun. —Ibid. p. 608, 611. 
$7365, 8 Liz. Reftitutio temporalium pro epiſcopo Dunolm.— Ibid. p 661. 
1 b. 1x; p. 09. b. v. p. 253. 
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The conſequence of reformation was the riſe of various ſectaries; of thoſe diſ- 
ſenters, the puritans were moſt vehement; avoiding ſuperſtition, they aſſumed an- 
other mode of enthuſiaſm, more inconſiſtent with Chriſtian rules, pretending to 
an inſpiration of the Holy Spirit, againſt which kind of blaſphemy the moſt tre- 
mendous judgment is denounced in the goſpels ; when, like the ſybils of old, 
they were only convulſed with the workings of the devil, and the ſpirit of lying 
hypocriſy. Collier ſays *, They had ſeveral great men, who favoured their in- 
« tereſt, both in church and ſtate ; amongſt the eccleſiaſtics, Pilkington biſhop 
« of Durham wrote to the earl of Leiceſter, another of their friends, in their 
« behalf.“ 

The year 1564 is remarkable for a conteſt about the eccleſiaſtical habit, and va- 
rious irregularities which had taken place in the ſervice of the church, repreſented 
in a paper ſent up to ſecretary Cecil 4, which diſplays a moſt ſhocking contraſt to 
the ancient ſolemnities ; for though the reader may not encourage too- much 
ceremony, yet he muſt condemn flovenlineſs, negligence, and irreverence in the 
holy places, where the preſence is invoked by two or three gathered together in the 
name of God. Biſhop Pilkington had brought home with him ſome Calviniſtical 
fancies ; he entertained ſcruples about the habit, and diſliked the cap and ſurplice, 
though not to that degree as to refuſe wearing them : However, he was by no 
means for forcing compliance upon other people ; but when he obſerved this mat- 
ter was going to be urged by the court, he wrote a long and earneſt letter, datcd 
from Auckland the 25th of October, 1564, to the earl of Leiceſter, entreating 
him to uſe his intereſt to oppoſe it J. Some of the moſt ſtriking paſſages arc, 
That in thoſe ſuperſtitious parts where he lived, prieſts went with ſwords and 
ce daggers, and ſuch coarſe apparel as they could get, not regarding colour or fa- 
<« ſhion : That this realm had a ſcarcity of preachers, and many places were left 
* deſtitute of any: The biſhops wearing their white rochets, began firſt of Siſi- 
© mus, an heretic biſhop of the Novatians ; and the others have the like founda- 
« tion.” He juſtifies himſelf, and anſwers the objection Medice cura tcipſum, 
from St Paul's practice, who, he ſays, uſed circumciſion for a time, as of liberty; 
but when it was urged of neceſſity, he would not bend to it. Bucer, when he aik- 
ed why he did not wear quadrato pileo? made anſwer, quia caput non gſt quadratum. 


* Vol. ii. p. 494. : 
* Some ſay the ſervice and prayers in the chancel, others in the body of the church; ſome officiate in 


a ſcat, ſome in the pulpit with their faces to the people; ſome keep cloſe to the rubrick, others entertain 


the people with finging pſalms between the ſervice ; ſome read with a ſurplice, and others without it. 

In ſome places the communion table ſtands in the body of the church; in ſome places it ftands altar- 
wiſe, at a little diſtance from the wall; in others, in the middle of the chancel. | 

* Some adminiſter with a ſurplice, and others with none; ſome with a communion cup, and others with 
à COMMON one. 

© Some receive knecling, ſome ſtanding, and others fitting. | | 

«© Some baptize in a font, and others in a baſon; ſome ſign with a croſs, and others omit it; ſome admi- 
niſter this ſacrament in a ſurplice, and others appear withcut it. 

* Some of the clergy wear ſquare caps, ſome round ones, and ſome hats; ſome appear in the habit af 
ſcholars, and others without that diſtinction.“ — Cecilian's Life of Archbiſhop Parker, MIS. 

t Collier, vol. ii. p. 494.—E. MS. CCCC. Miſcell. B.—Strype's Life of Abp Parker. I. . c. 19. 


Q qq Whit. 
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Whittingham, the then puritanical dean of Durham, alſo wrote to the earl a letter, 
full of follies and improprieties, which ſhall be noted hereafter “. 

From the troubleſome ſtate of public affairs, we cannot wonder that no works 
in this province are attributed to biſhop Pilkington. The hands of eccleſiaſtics 
were buſied in defacing the ornaments of the churches, and, under colour of re. 
moving objects of ſuperſtition, ſpoiling and pillaging many comely decorations, 
which contributed to the ſolemnity and dignity of the holy places. The biſhop vi- 
ſited his cathedral on the 29th of October, 1561+; and again on the iſt of Oo. 
ber, 1567 : It is probable, the latter viſitation was in conſequence of orders, iſſued 
by the queen's commiſſioners, for the removal of ſuperſtitious books, and defacing 
plate in churches remaining in ſuperſtitious faſhion. Such orders were iſſued 
about this time f: But the biſhop was ſtill attentive to the poſſeſſions of his See, 
as will appear in the extract from the 2d vol. of Strype's Annals given in the 
notes J. 


The 


* A.D. 1564. All archbiſhops and biſhops ſhould appear in the cuſtomary habit. That all deans, arch- 
deacons, maſters of colleges, dignitaries in cathedral churches, doctors, bachelors of divinity and law, ſhould 
wear, when they went abroad, a fide-gown with ſleeves, ſtreight at the hand, without any cutts or falling 
cape, and that they ſhould wear tippets of ſarſnet, as was lawfull for them by act of parliament, 24 Hen. VIII. 
That all doctors of phyſic or any other faculty having any living eccleſiaſtical, or any others that may diſ- 
pend by the church 100 mark, fo to be eſteemed by the fruits or tenths of their promotions, and all preben- 
daries whoſe promotions are valued at 20 l. or upwards, wear the fame apparel. That they and all eceleſia- 
{tical perſons or others having any eccleſiaſtical living, do wear the cap appointed by the injunctions, and not 
Hats, except on journies. That in their journies they wear cloaks with fleeves. That all infcrior ecclefia- 
ftica! perſons thall wear gowns and caps of the fame fathion.—Printed by Wolfe in the year 1364. See Spar 
row's Collections. 

+ S$kinner's Reg. p. 142, 143. 

Vide ſeveral inſtruments for the purpoſes here mentioned in biſhop Sancroft*s Co!l:Fanea Curioſa, vol. ii. 

74, 275, &c. printed at Oxford, 1781. | 

|| JAMES PILKINGTON, the grave and truly reverend biſhop of Durham, deſerveth to have ſome 
notice taken of him, being one of the pious exiles, that at their return were the firſt biſhops ſettled in the 
newly reformed church of England. IIe was ſtill alive, but by reaſon of his age very much pinched by the 
winter's cold in that northern part of the nation. The queen required refidence of her biſhops in their dio- 
es; and would not permit them to come up to London without ſpecial leave; that they might keep hoſ- 
vitality, and their preſence might awe the papiſts, ſpecially in thoſe parts. It was now September in the de- 
lining of the year, when this good biſhop fignified to the lord treaſurer, both his defire to come into theſe 

Huthern quarters for the avoiding the extremity of the winter ſeaſon, and alſo his pious acquieſcence in 

God's diſpoſal of him, what ever ſhould happen. For theſe were his words to that lord, That the common 
 eriefs that he had ſuffered tbere for ſundry winters paſt, made him to think what he ſhould look for the winter that 

«as then at hand. That it had begun fo ſharply with him already, that he feared the latter end wou!d be qvorſe : 

Jud therefore. if his lsrd/hip thought good ta move her majeſly, that he might come up this evinter, he ſhould de- 

fre him to let him wnderfland her highneſs's pleaſure. That if bis wiſdom thought the time ſerved not for ſuch a 

motion, he ſhould content himſelf, and commit himſelf to his hand that had both life and death, health and fickneſs, 

at his commandment. There is a highway aut of all countries, out of which free paſſuge, I pray God, I doubt not. 

And then, to incline the queen to allow of his abſence from thence, he ſhewed, That the country there f prai/> 

mg God for it } was outwardly quiet enough. and that more continuers than aforetime would abide there, as Sir 

George Boaves and his brother were there ( at Durham } befides 2thers of the council at Yerk. Fe appointed no- 

thing, but referred him wholly to his lordſbip's diſcretion, to deal fur him as he ſaw cauſe. Only this he auould 

crave of his goodueſs. to know with ſuch convenient ſpeed as might be, what he might do with good leave, come 
er tarry, that he might prepare himſelf thereafter ;, for when the weather ſhould be ſharper, he ſhould not be able 
to travel, if he wauld hereafter. And then he ended with a prayer: The great God long preſerve you to ſerve 

bin, ts his gary, his lord/hip's honour, and the comfort of the people. 22d September 1573. 

Yeur lordfhip's to command, 
| JA. DURES ME. 
it may be added here, concerning the biſhop, what labour and care he took to preſerve the revenues © 
| 15 


+ 
+ 
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The biſhop was far from indolent in eccleſiaſtical duties; for he wrote ſeveral 
religious tracts, that were well received; beſides the ſermon preached by him at 


Aq q 2 St 


his biſhopric, (ſome parts whereof were unrighteouſly detained till the year 1565) and the endeavours he 
uſed for the recgvery of them. 

The following were the detained lands and their values, as he wrote them down, and ſent the paper there- 
of to Sit William Cecil, fecretary. The values were according as the lord treaſurer had rated them. 


Norham and the Shire — 40 6 8 Middlcham _ — . 
Efington Ward — — $23 11 Gateſhed — — 17 
Eſington Curonator — „ Creik — — — 3 7 11 
Badberg — — — 23, 9 #1 Allerton and the Shire | on To 
Cotton Mundivel was”. 297: =O. * $ | A penſion out of Howden . 


All parcels of the county palatine. 

The ſtate of this buſineſs the biſhop ſet down after this manner in a letter to Cecil, hoping to have ſome 
order by bis means: 

GRATIA & Pax. I have ſent your honour a note of ſuch lands as be detained from me, with the 
valor of them, as the lord treaſurer rated them. Norham, and the ſhire, is exempted from Cumberland, and 
made part of the county palatine of Durham, and of as great liberties. So is Creik in al things from York- 
mire. And al ſuits and priſoners come to Durham. Allerton has great liberties, but not fully ſo much. 
Al other parcels lie within the county of Durham. | 

The inconveniences in detaining them, as the lawyers ſay, is ſuch, that al ſuch as holde any lands within 
theſe parcels of the biſhop. cannot ſell, nor aliene, nor make a good conveyance or ſtate in law, to any per- 
ſon ; not ſo much as a jointure to his wife, as hath been proved of late; nor fell any part after his office 
found. Becauſe the biſhop cannot give him his liberate of them: As even now is in experience by one Clax- 
ton, that ſold his land to Perkinſon. Who procured dirers of the councils letters, that I would grant him 
his Lweries Which J cannot, being exempted from me. Nor the queen's majeſty nauther can graunt it 
him; for that ſhe holdeth them contrary to law. And having not his liverie, ſay the lawyers, Nul/um 
ei reſtat liberum tenementum. The like is judged to be in copyholders and leaſes alfo. Which cauſeth great 
murmurings among the people, and maketh many intruders and uſurpers. Whereof muſt needs iſſue infinite 
ſuits, brawlings, and quarre!lings. Which I am ſorry ſhould chance in the time, or. by occafion of any that 
profeſſes Chriſt's Goſpel. And ſurely the people ſay, this is the fruit of our religion, to procure ſuch miſ- 
chiefs. I can wiſh the amendment of it, but God muſt work it. And for my own part, I wil be no partaker 
of any ſuch injuries to ſo many people, ſo farre as I may avoid it. 

Furthermore, it were time. The danger is great; The ſhire is ſmal. And yet if any of the wardens of 
the marches ſend for aid to the biſhop on the ſudden, he muſt give them help. The ſhire is divided into four 
wards. Of which is detained from me a ward and an half. There be ſeven lords within the ſhire, Northum- 
berland, Cumberland, Weftmorland, Dacres, Evers, Scrope, Lumley ; that have great lands and liberties ; 
where the biſhop hath not to do. Beſide the dean and chapter, and the great liberty of the queen's majeſty's 
lands in Bernard's Caſtle, and other ſuppreſt lands; of which none be at the biſhop's command. Al theſe 
being taken from the biſhop, it is eaſy to ſee what aid the biſhop ſhall be able to give in time of need. For 
ed. the others do ſturre without ſpecial commandment from the prince: Nor be at the warden's com- 
mandment. 


But this harm is not only in war, but in commiſſions, juries, carriages, &c, None, or few of theſe, do 


ſerve the queen, ſave only the biſhop's tenants, and few of the poorer frecholders. The commodities, which |, 


De thought great for the wardſhip, marriages, and reliefs, I aſiure your honour, are very ſmal. For every 
man almoſt hath purchaſed ſuppreſt lands, and ſo become wards to the queen, Truly, 1 have had only one 
Poor relief theſe five years, of 20 J. for al offices that were found. Coals, which is the great commodity of 
the country, there is none at al within theſe detained lands ; nor wood, ſaving a little at Allerton : Out of 
iny woods, I give the tenants of theſe detazned lands for their reparations. This commodity I have by it. 
Beſides, that I pay the queen's majeſty her rent duly, althqugh they pay me ſlowly. 

God graunt, that theſe things may be duly conſidered ; and then it wil eafily appear, whether ] ſeek mine 
own profit, or the advancement of juſtice, and avoiding of injuries and miſchiefs to many people, Ihe Lord 
Jong preſerve you to ſerve him, and his people to his glory, their comfort, and your heart's caſe. 


Yours wholly 
| | JA. DURES ME. 
The biſhop, who was thus diligent and conſcientious in ſoliciting the recovery of the lands and lordſhips 
aforeſaid, for the good of his church, was at laſt ſucceſsful, and did obtain the reſtoration of them again, 
by the good aſſiſtance of Cecil; but ſtill with the burthen of a conliderable rent-charge to be paid to the 
Jueen, her heirs and ſucceſſors, of 1020. yearly, as appears by an authentic paper, exprefhve of the fame ; 
| | 8 | | thy 
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St Paul's Croſs, on the burning of St Paul's cathedral 5. He was the author of a 
defence of the Englith ſervice ||: He compoſed three devout prayers J: He drew 
ap ſtatutes for the conſiſtory, the MS. copy of which counſellor Gray was pol- 
leffed of. Beſides thoſe, he was author of an expoſition of the book of Ecclefiaſti- 
cus, and the epiſtles of Peter and Paul to the Galatians. | 

In Whittingham's Regiſter, there are inſtances where the biſhop ſtiles himſelf 
** by the grace of God **, miſeratione divina It, and reverendiſſimus 11.“ He de- 
parted this life on the 23d day of January, 1575, ætat. 55, and was firſt buried at 
Auckland ; but afterwards removed, and interred in the choir at Durham cathe- 
dral, before the high altar, at the head of biſhop Beaumont's tomb : His epitaph 
was a piece of refined monumental flattery, and gives him more than his ſhare of 
excellencies . His brothers, John and Leonard Pilkington, were prebendaries 


of 


that is, for the manors and lordſhips ſituate in the county of York and biſhopric of Durham 88c1. For 
thoſe in Northumberland and Elandſhire, in the county of Northumberland 140 l. Theſe lands were re- 
tained by virtue of an act of parliament made in the firſt year of the queen. 

The paper (belonging to biſhop Hutton's time) bears this title: A parcel of poſſeſſions late of the bi- 
ſhopric of Durham, now retained in the hands of our ſovereign lady Elizabeth, by vertue of an act of parli-, 
ament in the firſt year of her reign.” And then are ſet down the names of the lordſhips and manors fituate 
in the counties of York and Durham. And then follows: Qu omnia præmiſſa canceſſa fuerunt Facobo nuper 
epiſcopo Dunelnenfs ; ac modo Matthzo epiſcops Dunelmenfi : Reddendo inde dominæ reginæ, heredibus & ſueceſſo- 
ribus ſuis per annum 3801. And after this, there is a particular of the poſſeſſions in Northumberland ; and 
the yearly payments for them, viz. 140 l.; and then, at the bottom thereof is writ, © Memorandum, theſe 
55 ſums above-mentioned have been yearly anſwered to her majeſty, fince the firſt retaining of the ſame 

itherto.“ 

He commenced a ſuite with queen Elizabeth in the 13th year of her reign 1571, for forfeitures of the lands 
and gaods of Charles Nevil earl of Weſtmoreland and other outlaws in the county, who had been in actual 
rebellion againſt their country ; and had proſecuted this ſuite if the parliament had not interpoſed, when an 
act was paſſed for attainting the carl and others of the rebellion, the biſhop's right to the forfeitures within 
the county palatine is thereby declared and ſaved, tho? for that time the charge of the war to reſcue the bi- 
ihopric and ſupprets that rebellion, ane other reaſons of ſtate, occaſioned them to be given to the queen upon 
ſome recompence to the biſhop. 

Upon the reſtoration of king Charles IT. in the 12th year of his reign 1661, an act of parliament was made 
which took away the court of wards and all wardſhips through the kingdom. 


9 Strype's Annals, vol. i. p. 227. Ibid. p. 136, a'o 1559. I Ibid. vol. ii. App. p. 10g, 104. 
** Ibid. vol. it. p. 144. I Ibid. p. 161. t Ibid. p. 180. 
111 Willis, in his Cath. vol. i. p. 246, ſays, On his grave-ſtone ſeveral verſes were engraved on brafs 
plates, long fince defaced;“ and quotes them from a manuſcript preſerved in the Bodleian library, as 


In domini Jacobi Dunelmenſii epiſcopi cbitum, Laurentij Humphridi monumentum 
HIC jacet antiſtes, crudeli morte | nag ne 
Praxſulibus neſcit parcere Parca ferox. 
Inſignem pietate virum, gravitate verendum, 
Voctrina clarum, ſuſtulit atra dies. 
Sic caro, fic gramen, fic omnis gloria fœnum: 
Sic cadit, ah! noſtri floſque decuſque ſoli. 


in :\ariſimam virum preſulem dactiſimum dominum Jacabum epiſcopum Dunelmenſem, eþicedium Johanniz Fux. 
t Si tua quanta fuit gravitas, prudentia, virtus ; 
Si tua quanta fides, curaque quanta gregis ; 
Tantum te noſtre poſſint celebrare camenæ, 
Doctaque fic poſlit te decorare cohors. 
Mortuus haudquaquam fic nunc Jacobe jacere, 
Nec tegerent cineres marmora dura tuos. 
Aureus at toto ſtares hoc marmore et alti, 
| Sidere 
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of Durham: Leonard was doctor in divinity, maſter of St John's College, Cam- 
bridge, and regius profeſſor there“. | . 
5 Biſhop 


- 


Sidere percuteris vertice celſa poli : 
Aurea fic meruit pietas tua menſa manuſque 

Menſa manus nullo tempore clauſa boni 

Hujus forte viri nomen patriamque genuſque 
Carmine quid ferimus fi modo fcire cupis 

Munere præſul erat patria Lancaſter honeſtis 
Artibus excoluit quem ſchola Cambrigia ; 

Pilkingtonia dum dedit hunc generoſa propago 
Cum tenuit ſedes ſancte Dunelme tuas. 

Confilio præſtans verbo geſtu ore ſeverus, 
Exilio conſtans clarus honore domi. 

Verbi præco ſacri, Borez laus inclyta clari 
Signifer ArQori fidus honoſque Poli. 

Alter Ariftides, alter Rhadamanthus, iniqui 
Vindex, juſtitiæ norma ſevera facrz. 

In doctos Diego ſos erat, 0;AoxrTwx@- egenis, 
Utque fimul dicam TauPaoxes®- erat. 

Talis erat cum vivus, erat quid mortuus, ergo eſt: 
Chriſto qui vivit morte perire nequit. 


In the Addenda, Willis ſays, The proper epitaph, as tranſmitted to him by Mr Baker, of St John's, 
was as follows: 
D. Jacebo Pilkingtono epiſcopo Dunelm. dioc. 
(Cui per annos 14, menſes 10, et dies 23, maxima 
Fide prefuit) Lacaſtrenſi, ex equeſtri 
Pilkingtonorum familia, Riwvingtoniz oriundo z 
Et ſchola ibid. grammaticalis ſub nomine et auſpiciis 
Elizabeth reginæ fundatori piiſſimo: 
Cantabrigiz in col. D. Johan, primum alumno, poſt 
Magiſtro, ac tandem in acad. ipſa profeſſori diſertiſſimo, 
In Aggeum et Abdiam et in Nebemiæ partem 
Anglice interpreti vere eccleſiaſtico. 
Mariana tempeſtate religionis ergo inter alios 
Pios, exuli Chriſtiano. 
7 Eruditione, judicio, pietate, diſputatione, concione, 
Juſtitia et hoſpitalitate, viro ſui ſeculi clariſſimo. 
Aiciæ ex equeſtri Kineſmillerum Sigmentonie in com. 
Hampton marito; ac, Jeſuæ, Iſaaci, Deboræ, et Ruthz, 
Liberorum perenti ſanctiſſimo. 
Aucklandiæ epiſc. 23 Januarii 1575. Eliz. regin. 18, 
e Morienti, et ibi condito: Poſthac Dunelmi 24 Maii 
Sepulto anno ætatis 55. 
Domini Jeſu ſervo poſuit Robertus Saviſtus, ſuus in 
Eccleſiaſticis cancellarius et alumnus. 


* © Pilkington was of a good family in the north, and had learned brothers, viz. Leonard and John. 
The latter, being profeffor of divinity, he made his chaplain, and toon preferred to a prebend in his 
church, 2d Oct. 1561; and collated him to the archdeaconry of Durham $5th Dec. two years after. lle 
alſo preferred, to a prebend in his church, another very learned man and an exile ; viz. Thomas Lever, 
8. T. B. formerly of St John's College, and ſometime maſter, as was the bithop himſelf : He was alſo 
** maſter of Sherburn Hoſpital, in the dioceſe, which he held to his death: But of this prebend he was 
** deprived, I ſuppoſe, for refuſal to comply with the eccleſiaſtical orders preſcribed. The ſaid biſhop alſo 
gave a prebend in his ſaid church to another exile of the ſame ſtamp, viz. John Fox. I make little 
doubt it was the ſame John Fox that was the martyrologiſt ; being entitled, in the Regiſter of Durham, 

drtium magiſtri, et ſacri verbi Net profeſſoris.”? ——Strype's Ann. vol. i. p. 237. 
++ $0 tor ſome other favours did Pilkington, the good old biſhop of Durham, do the laſt year of his life, 
and the laſt time we ſhall hear of him, to this common patron of the clergy. The one was relating to 

1 his 
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Biſhop Pilkington left the palaces and other edifices of his See in ſuch a ruinous 
ſtate, that his ſucceflor proceeded at law againſt his executors for dilapidations * ; 
an inſtance which had not happened before the reformation 4. During the 
ſhort vacancy of the See, ſeveral powerful intereſts were employed to gain ſo lucra. 
tive an appointment : No reformation had yet reduced the genuine charms of 
riches, which ſtill retained due weight with eccleſiaſtical characters. The biſhopric 
of Durham was diveſted of many of its honours ; the power of its prelate was be- 
come greatly limited, when compared with ancient times; and the biſhops, after 
the reformation, poſſeſſed not the honours and employments of the court: Yet 


ce his office as treaſurer ; to wit, tnat he the biſhap, for preventing the trouble of his ſending the clergy's 
© tenths, and the danger of robbery by the way, might pay them in at Berwick, as the other biſhops 
„in thoſe parts did. The other matter which he dcfired of his lordſhip, was to know, how his an- 
ſwer for the leaſe that was required of him for the fiſhing in the biſhop's waters at Norham was taken; 
to be made, it ſeems, for the benefit of ſome courtier: Which he would not yield to, to the injury of 
& the biſhopric. Thomas Barnes, his next ſucceſſor, did.“ Ibid. vol ii. p. 387. 


* Strype's Ann. vol. ii. p. 432. | | 
+ The See warant. | 


Guardian, — Rob. Tempeſt, ap. guard. and high-ſheriff, 27th Feb. 1559. —-Rym. Fad. vol. v. p. 569. 
- Temporal chancellor, - Mich. Wandesford, efq; oc. laſt. of Nov. 1360 ; (c pyh. Books marked N, 
p. 75) again 22d Feb. 1560.—lbid. p. 64. . | 1 
Seneſcal, - Rob. Meynell, ſerv. ad legem.— Cotom Mund. C. Baron tent. 3d Nov. 1559. —Copyh. B. 
M. p. 1032, laſt page. Sans 


James Pilkington, S. T. B. 
Leave of election, 26th Dec. 1560. 
Royal aſſent, zoth Feb. 1560 
- Conſecrated, 2d Mar. 15 60, aged 45. 
Temporalties reſtored, 25th Mar. 1561, and x3th June 
15 66.— Strype's Ann, vol. i. p. 201. 
Obiit 23d Jan. 1575. 


"Officers of the See during Biſhop Pilkington's time. 
High-ſheriffs, — Rob. Tempeſt, eſq; ap. 1ſt May 1561. 

Rob. Bowes, oc. ab 5 & 15. —Auditor's Roll. 

W“. Hilton, knt. oc, 19th Sept. 1575. 
Eſcheator, -W. Fletwoode, gent. of the Middle Temple, ap. 1ſt May 
1561, for life; confirmed by dean Skynner and chapter 
of Durham, 2d June 1561 ; confirmed again by dean 
Whyttingham and cha. 26th Auguſt 1567. Engl. Ba- 
ronetage, vol. i. p. 196.—Sir Wm Fletwoode, Ent. 
fon of Tho. Fletwoode, eſq; was receiver of the court 
of wards, and maſter of the mint. 

Temporal chancellors, - Na. Skinnar, cl. chanc. oc. 19th Jan. 1561; (Copyh. Book, N, p. 107) again 
dec. et canc.-22 Aug. 1562. Rot. M. Ne 23. indorſo, again 8th Jan. 1562. (Copyh. Book, 
p-. 135-) —John Taliford (MS. Gray) deputy. ES 
Tho. Layton, arm. difcretus vir. ap. during pleaſure roth Feb. 1562. Rot. M. Ne 41 indorſo. 
Tho. Calvertey, ap. during pleaſure 12th Nov. 1563. Teſt. Tho. Layton, arm. apud Auckland. 
Conſtitutus canc durante vita, rath Sept. 1565; confirm. dec. Whyttingham & cap. 20 Nov. 
1565, Son of Wm Calverley, of Calverley, c. York, knt.— Rot. M. Ne 23, indorſo. 
Seneſcal, — Rob. Meynell, ferijeant at law, oc. zoth Mar. 1561. (Copyh. Books, N, p. 80) the laſt time. 
Tho. Calverley, eſq; ap. for life #t Auckland, rzth Nov. 1564; confirmed by dean Whittingham 
and cha. 24th Dec. 1:63; again Nov. 20th 1565.—13 Copyh. B. N, Pilkington and Barnes, 
about a® 1560 to 1589, contains 1062 pages. — Will. Flet woode, loco cap. fen. oc. 12th Sept. 
1561; (Cop.iBeok, N, p. 42) and again 24th Sept. laſt time.—Tho. Layton, arm. oc. loc. 
cap. ſen. zcth Apr. 1562, (Ibid. p. $3) firft time; again 22d Oct. 1563, p. 134. 
Attornev-gencral,— Tho. Layton, arm. fee 1008. Randal's MSS. 


'Theoſe arms were confirmed to the biſhop 
Dy W. Flower, nozray, Iſt Aug. 1575. 
—8tee Guillim. F 


the 
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the palatinate held thoſe charms which allured the wiſhes of the clergy. Dr John 
Meye *, or May, made very great intereſt to obtain the See : But 


K1CHAND BAR NES, 


then biſhop of Carliſle, was tranſlated to Durham; being elected the 5th of April, 
1577, had the royal aſſent on the 29th of the fame month, was confirmed on the 


gth of May, enthroned on the 19th, and had reſtitution of the temporalties on 
the 29th of that month f. 


During 


* He was maſter of Catherine-hall ; and, Mr Strype ſuppoſes, brother to Wm Meyne, dean of St Paul's. 
In 1570, was vice-chancellor of Cambridge; in 1575, archdeacon of the Eaſt Riding of Yorkſhire ; and on 


29th September, 1577, was conſecrated biſhop of Carliſle. — Strype's Annals, vol. ii. p. 433. Burn's 
Cumberland, p. 283. 


+ It was through the lord-treaſurer Burleigh's intereſt that he was promoted to this See, on account of 
| ſome good ſervices he was to do in that capacity for the queen and religion, according as that lord had ſug- 
geſted to be expected from him. The biſhop ſoon after profeſſed his thankful acknowledgments, in the | 
tollowing letter to the lord-treaſurer. Strype's Annals, vol. ii. P. 431. Appendix, 10g. | 
„My moſt humble duty and commendation of all faithful ſervice unto you my dear and ſingular good 
„ jord ever premiſed, whoſe I reſt in the Lord Jeſus, &c, I am to render not only by theſe letters moſt 
„ intyre thanks to your honour, for your goodneſs towards me, in commending me to her highneſs in way 
„ of my preferment to Durham, and for interpoting your credit for my ſervice, &c. which I underſtand 
© from Mr Warcoppe your lordſhip hath in moſt amplewiſe done; but allo to devow myſelf and ſervice 
* unto your honour for ever, and to aſſure you, that neither I ſhall be found unthankful or ingrate, nor 
unmindful to accompliſh your lordſhip's beheſts, and ſo as I truſt ſhall tend to the advancement of God's 
glory and her highneſs good ſervice, and your lordſhip's good comfort, and that within fhort time, 
if I may be awell backed at the beginning by her highneſs and your good lordſhip, and other of the honour- 
able privy- council, as I doubt not but I ſhall be: My fingular good lord and patron, I moſt humby be— 
„ feech your honour to account and accept of me and mine as your own, and fo to uſe and command the 
5: (fe. ©: [72.12 1 f | 
% Your lordſhip was mine only preferrer to Carliell, where I have ſerved my ſeven years, and I truſt dif- 
charged the promiſe yee then made unto her highneſs on my behalf, which in this poor and bare living 
was all that I could do; now by your good means, being preferred to a better, if in time I be not thank- 
« full, &c. if I diſcharge not my duty, and anſwer not your undertakings, then deferve I to be noted as #1 
moſt ingrate, and as the poet ſaith, Ingratum dixeris, quiedwis dixeris; and ſo beſeeching your lordihip of | 141 
continuance of your good favour towards me, I reſt your own, and here ceaſe to trouble your lord- 1 
ſhip by letters any further, untill it may pleaſe God that I may come myſelf to do my duty to your Wl 
© lord{hip, which that your good lordſhip would haſten, and conſumate that which you have begun for 
% me your poor client, I moſt humbly pray God bleſs and encreaſe his heavenly graces upon your 


„ lordſhip, with proſperous health and encreaſe of much honour, Amen. From the Roſe Cattle in Com— 
* breland the twenty-third of March, 1576. 


* Your good lordſhip's moſt bound and at commandment, 
| « RI. CARLIOLE N.“ 


—ͤ———— i: — 
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The See vacant. 
Guardian, — Tho. Calverley, eſq; temp. chanc. of Durham, ap. keeper of the great ſeal of Durham 19th 


Jan. 1576. He received an order from the queen to make Geo. Bowes, Ent. high ſheriff, given 
under her ſignet at her manor of Greenwich, 5th July 1576. 


Eſcheator, - Wm Flet woode, gent. recorder of London, 1571; ref. 1591. Made a ſerjeant 1580; queen's 


ſerjeant 1592; member of parliament for London, 14 Eliz.; then recorder, 27 Eliz.; then ſer— 
jeant at law; 28 Eliz. recorder; 31 Eliz. recorder. 
Temporal chancellor, — Tho. Calverley, eſq; Rot. p. mort. Pilk. Nor. 


Conſtable of the caſtle, — Francis Tunſtall, fil. & he's Marmaduci Tunſtal, oc. 1557. —Copyh. Book, M, 


pP. 984. 
Seneſcal, — Tho. Calverley, eſq; 16th Apr. 1564, (Cop. Book, p. 984); 


laſt of Apr. 1575, ſede vac. (p. 648); 
iſt May 1577, ſede vac. (p- 704-), 1 8 EO 7 


R1ics. 
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During the vacancy, Sandys archbiſhop of York attempted to revive the old 
contended privilege of viliting the cathedral of Durham ; but was denied by the 
dean and chapter, who ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the innovation“. | 

Biſhop Barnes was born at Bould, near Warrington, in Lincolnſhire; and was 
bred at Brazen-Noſe College, in Oxford, where, in 1552, he was admitted fel. 
low, by authority of the council; in 1553, he obtained the degree of bachelor 
of arts; in 1555, was admitted maſter, and afterwards took a bachelor of divi- _ 
nity's degree; about the ſame time he took his maſter of arts degree, he receiv- 
ed holy orders, and was made miniſter of Stonegrave, in Yorkſhire ; in 1561, 
was admitted chancellor of the cathedral church of York, and made canon refi- 
dentiary and prebendary of Laughton in that church, as alſo public reader of di- 
'vinity; about 1567, was conſecrated ſuffragan biſhop of Nottingham, in the 
church of St Peter, in York; on the 25th of June, 1570, was clected biſhop 
of Nottingham, in the ſame church +; on the 25th of June, 1570, was 
elected biſhop of Carliſle, and allowed to hold therewith his chancellor's ſtall 
and dignity in the metropolitical church, in commendam, for one year after 
his conſecration, and the rectories of Stonegrave and Stokeſley during life; he 
afterwards had the rectorial church of Romaldkirk, in the county of York, on 
obtaining which, Stokeſley was reſigned }: Strype ſays, © He was preferred to 
Durham, in order to be a watch on the meſſengers from Scotland to the unfor- 
*< tunate queen Mary ;“ a circumſtance that gives an unfavourable impreſſion at 
the opening of his hiſtory. In 1579, he was created doctor in divinity at Ox- 
ford. On his firſt coming to Durham, he had a great conteſt with biſhop Pil- 
kington's widow for dilapidations ©. DIM 

We do not ſee this prelate in any public commiſſions, except his being named 


with the archbiſhop of York, the earl of Huntington, and others, in a commiſ- 
| | | | ſion 


Rich. BAR NES, biſhop of Carliſle. 
Leave of election, zaoth Mar. 1576. 
Llected 5th April 1577. 
Royal aſſent 29th Apr. 1577. 
Confirmed gth or 1oth May 1577. 
Enthroned 19th May. 
Temporalties reſtored 29th May. 
Died 24th Aug. 1587, aged 55. 5 
| | Officers of the See in the time of Bi/hop Barnes. 
High+ſheriff, - Will. Hilton. knt. oc. 2oth Aug. 15 80. 


Eſcheator, —Wm Fleetwood, gent. ob. 1593.—'Tho. Layton, eſq; his deputy. | 
Temporal chancellor, — Tho. Calverley, eſq; chancellor. Chr. Maire, (temp'e Barnes & Hutton, L. Gray) 


perhaps deputy ; he was certainly coroner of Cheſter ward, zoth Dec. 2oth Eliz. 


Conſtable of the caſtle, — Fra. Tunſtall. ; 
Hen. Lyndley, gent. by the reſignation of Tunſtall, ap. for life zoth March 1582; confirmed by 


dean Matthews and the chap. 15th Sept. 1583. 


Seneſcal, — Tho. Calverley, eſq. f . 5 ; ; 
Regiſtraries,— Chr, Chaytor, eſq; and Tho. Chaytor his ſon, not. pub. ap. for life joint regiſtraries by bp. 


Barnes. 


Thomas Chaytor, oc. gth Apr. 1533. 
\ttorncy-general, — Rich. Tailboys, arm. Randal's MSS. 


* Strype's Ann. vol. ii. p. 48 1. Appendix, 116. 
. Ox. vol. i. p. 609, 607. 1 Rymer, vol. xv. p. 684. | Stryp- Ann, vol. ii. 431. Ap. og. 
7 Stryp. Ann. p. 432 | | 
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fon dated 14th May, 1578, for viſiting the church of Durham, where things 
were very much out of order“; and in all the troubles with Scotland, he and 
his palatinate are not diſtinguiſhed. The dignities were removed from this once 
imperial mitre, and the riches as well as honours of the province were fallen un- 
der the hands of the ſpoiler. By virtue of the ſtatute made in the time of 
the preceding prelate, biſhop Barnes, it is ſaid, alienated to the crown the royal 
franchiſe of Norham, with the caſtle and demeſnes there, which the queen gave to 
the earl of Monmouth: But how this alienation was effected is not clear; for 
in the reſtitution of temporalties, Norham is not ſpecified. Strype, in his Appen- 
dix of Original Papers, annexed to the ſecond volume of Annals, has given a 


note of the particular lands and poſſeſſions of the biſhopric, which our prelate 
diſpoſed of f. | 
| | R rr | The 


* Strype's Annals, p. 521.—Rymer's Feed. vol. xv. p. 5Bs. 

+ A note of the particulars of lands of the biſhopric of Durham, demiſed to queen Elizabeth chiefly by 
biſbop Barnes. - . | 

Nr. Apr. 26, an. reg. 24, 1582. All the manours and towns of Whickham and Gateſide, ſor the 
term of 99 years, under the yearly rent of 117.1. 15 8. 8 d.— Memorandum. Loſt in this leaſe 110 l. re- 
ſerved in leaſes in eſſe, which were for coalmines, to three perſons, Anderſon, Lewen, and White; and to 
one named Blakeſton, for way-leave, 10 l. per ann. | | 

2. May ult. an. reg. 19, 1577. All the fiſhings in the water of Tweed, within Norham and Norham - 
ſhire, with all rents, liberties, iſſues, &c. for the term of 100 years, yearly rent 82 1.-Memorandum. Theſe 
fiſhings are expreſsly reſtored to the new-biſhop, but paid to her majeſty's receiver of Northumberland. 

3. Apr. 17, an. reg. 20, 1578. All the water-mills in Darlington and Blackwell, for the term of 49 
years, yearly rent 271. 18 8. 8d. 

4. Jun. 20, an. reg, 20. All the rectory and parſonage of Leake in Yorkſhire, and all the tythes, ob- 
lations, profits, and commodities thereunto belonging, far the term of g; years, yearly rent 181, - 

5. May 14, an. reg. 23, 1581. All the manour and graunge of Mildredge, with the appurtenances, 


term do years, rent 261. 9 8. 8d. | 


6. Ot. 24, an. reg. 24, 1582. All Wolfingham park, the water-mill there, chapcl walls, &c. for $5 
years, rent accuſtomed, . Fu bee oy | 

7. July 24, an. reg. 26, 1584. All the manour of Hovedon, in Yorkſhire, & e. term 90 years, rent 34al. 
os. 8 d. | | 

8. Jan. 17, an. reg. 27, 1585. All Coundon grainge, &c, all the manour of Morton, in the 
Dureſme; twelve meſſuages in Stanhope park, at Weſtgaie, &c. term 0 years, rent 621. 1 8. 8 d. 
9. ORt. 15, an. reg. 23, 1581. All thoſe meadows and paſtures called Biſhop's Cloſe, near Byere 
graunge; all Biſhop Midlam park, with appurtenances ; all the demeſnc of Midlam, &c. term 80 years, 
cut 18 J. 18. | : 

10. SCP. 29, an. reg. 28, 1586. All the manour of Crayke, and all graunges, houſes, meſſuages, mills 
Ne. waſtes, woods, demeſne lands, quarries, wards, marriages, herviots, fines, courts, waves, &. all jiurit 
clietions, privileges, franchiſes, &c. all the manaur of Welchall, the deme ſne lands there, the fiſliings in the 
waters of Owlſe, the demeſne lands of Walkington, &c..all the wood and underwood at Walkington the 
p:Tages, ſhores, fiſhings, and fire- boot at Hovedon dyke, &c.— Strypc's An. vol. ii. App. 6s. 5 

What it ſuffered in queen Elizabeth's reign, I ſhall give at length, as I took it from the patents. 

Apr. 24, 5 Edw. VI. 1551, The king granted to his ſiſter the lady Elizabeth, for her life, Durham 
in St Martin's pariſh, in the Strand.—N. B. This was reftored 4 Mary, 1557; and the reverſion, after her 
{ſter the ſaid Elizabeth's life, granted to Cuthbert Tunſtall. biſhop of Durham, and his ſucceffors: And {fo it 
falling an. 1602 to the See of Durham, was granted by bjſhop.Coſin on a building leaſe, reſerving to himſelf 
and ſucceſſors a fee farm rent of about 200 l. which is now paid. —N, B. On this 2 the Adelphi build- 


county of 


-plac oy 


ings are erected. 


An. 1561. The letters patent recite, that queen Elizabeth had taken from this biſkopric, in the years 
% and 1560, the manours of Norham, Norhamſhire, Allerton, Allertonſhire, vadbergh, Nliddicham 
Latington Ward and Coronator, Cotton Monvill and Gateſhead ; and ſo had exempted them all out of the 
zeſtitution of the temporalties to biſhop Pilkington. Teſte March 25.— But, 1 


An. 3566, Jun. 13. Other patents ſpecify, that on a new reſtitution of the temporaltics, all were re- 


ſtoreti, 


— — — — — — 
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The deplorable account this prelate gave of the people of his palatinate to the 
lord treaſurer, is ſet forth in the following letter“: „In the mean time, I aſſure 
your good lordſhip, the people of Northumberland are far more pliable to all 
good order, than theſe ſtubborn churliſh people of the county of Durham, and 
* their neighbours of Richmondſhire, who ſhew but, as the proverb is, Fack of 
** Napes's charity in their hearts. The cuſtomes, the lives of this people, as their 
ce country is, 18 truly ſavage; but truly ſuch haſt to amend (tho? it be for ſome) 
as is zelous; and yet none extremity ſhewed to any, otherwiſe than by threat- 
ning, which hath wrought pannicum timorem in their minds, and in the clergy a 
© good readinels to apply their travells to their callings: Onely that Augie ſtabu- 
lum, the church at Durham, exceeds; whoſe: ſtink is grievous in the noſe of 
God and men, and which to purge far paſſeth Hercules labours.” From the 
pen of this prelate fell the greateſt condemnation any writer, in any age, ever caſt 
upon the people of this province: It differs ſo widely from the accounts given by 
other authors, that much diſcredit goes along with it. It proceeded from reſent. 


ſtored, except Norham and Norhamſhire : So that hitherto the Sce loſt little, except paying its penſion of 
10001. per ann. till biſhop Barnes. 25 

An. 1582. Leaſed out Gateſhead lordfhip and borough ; as he did, an. 1587, the manour and advowſon. 
of Craike, co. York, to Sir Francis Walfingham, as he had done Hovedon and Hovedonſhire, for 99 years: 
He alſo leaſed bis mills at Darlington for 40 years, and his franchiſes of Norham and Norhamſhire; making 
fome grant almoſt every year during the eleven years he continued biſhop. But I ſhall give the words of the 
patents as I took them. 

An. 1577. The queen recites, that Barnes bifhop of Durham, May 31, an. reg. 19, granted her his fiſh- 
eries in Tweed- water, and franchifes of Norham and Norhamſhire. She grants the fame to Tho. Leighton, 
eſq. 

5 Ra 1578. Elizabeth the queen recites, that R. Barnes biſhop of Durham, an. reg. 20. demiſed to her 
his mills in Darlington and Blackwell for 40 years. She grants them to William Appleton. Teſte Jun. 19. 
An. 1581, The queen recites, that R. Barnes biſhop of Durham granted to her the manour of Mildridge 
for 80 years. Now the queen grants the ſaid manour and ter intereſt to Rich. Franklin, Teſt. Nov. 23, 
an. reg. 24. | 
N 582, Nov. 12. The queen recites, that R. Barnes biſhop of Durham, an. reg. 23, June 20, granted 
der, for 79 years, the lordſhip and borough of Gateſide, near Newcaſtle. The queen gives her intereſt to 
Henry Andrews and William Selby, aldermen of Newcaſtle, 
An. 1585, 27 Eliz. The queen recites, that Barnes biſhop of Durham, July 13, an. reg. 27, granted her 
his manour, &c. at Hovedon, for 80 years. Now ſhe grants the premiſſes to John Gate, of Houlden, efq. 
Teſt. May 20. 
An. 1 537. The queen recites, that R. Barnes biſhop of Durham, Sep 29, an. reg. 28, demiſed to her the 
manour and advowfon of Crayke for 80 years. Now ſhe grants the fame to Sir Fra. Walſingham. Teſt. 
Mar. 22. an. reg. 30. 
In Gardiner's account of Newcaſtle, he mentions biſhop Barnes's leaſe of Gatefide collieries to queen 
Eliz. for 99 years, which ſhe affigned to the corporation of Newcaſtle, to whom it yields an immenſe pro- 
at; as would this biſhopric have been worth perhaps five times as much as it is, but for the alienations: 
However, it may ſtill be accounted one of the richeſt in England. —— Gardiner, cap. 3. p. 12.— Wil- 
lis's Cath. vol. i. p. 229. | 
Being a little fettled, he fell to plundering his See, alienating all he could from it, granting to queen 
Eliz. ſeveral manours; among which, as Gardiner tells us in his account of Newcaſtle, was Gateſide, 
which he leaſed to the queen Ap. 28, 1582, with all the manours, cole-pits, and coal-mines in Gateſide and 
Whickham, with the commons, waſtes, parks, &c. at the rent of gol. per ann. Theſe the queen gave to 
the earl of Leiceſter, who ſold his right to Sutton, founder of the charter-houſe, and he conveyed his intereſt 
to the mayor and burgeſſes of Newcaſtle for 12,0001. This author farther informs us, that Dr Cradock 
archdeacon of Northumberland atteſted, that this leaſe was worth 50,0001. per ann. — Ibid. p. 247. 
On Monday, Ang. 12, 1583, the earl of Huntington, the queen's lord-prefident, cauſed a general muſter 
to be made upon Spenny-Moor, in the county of Durham, of all men between 16 and 60 within the biſhop- 
| | ric of Durham, when there appeared 40,009 ready to ſerve her majeſty whenever called forth. V. in pri- 
1 mo regiſtro eccl'iæ S'ti Oſwaldi Dunelm. | | 
. = ®* Strype's Ann, vol. ii. p. 482. 
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ment, or perhaps ſome ſiniſter purpoſe of irritating government againſt the palati- 
nate, on which ſome private intereſt depended, or to aggrandize his own character 
in the work of reformation of manners, in which he declared he was labouring, he 
thought it neceflary to depreciate the people. The biſhop proceeds in his account 
to the following effect: “ I have an external ſhew of ſome dutiful obedience, but 
„ their dealings underhand are nothing leſs ; ſo that I fear I ſhall be enforced to 


« weary his honour and the lords with the reforming their diſorders, which are 


* more than as yet I am well able to undergo. Nevertheleſs I promiſe to do all 


* my endeavours firſt, even to the uttermoſt.” And how it ſtood with him in the 
people's affections for this ſervice, and the malice and ſlander he underwent from 
many, take his own words to the ſame lord: The Lord of his endleſs and infinite 
„ mercies bleſs her highneſs; and as he hath ſtirred up her heart to tender 
« my faithful travel in advancing virtue and religion, and in weeding out vices, 
and baniſhing popery, ſuperſtition, and the remainants of idolatry ; whereby the 
% malicious of this country are mervailoufly exaſperated againſt me: And whereas 
< at home they dare neither by words nor deeds deal undutifully againſt me, yet 
abroad practiſe to deface me by all flanders, falſe reports, and ſhameleſs lies, 
e though the ſame were never ſo inartificial or incredible, according to the northern 
* guiſe, which is never to be aſhamed, however impudently they bely and deface 
% him whom they hate, yea, though it be before the honourableſt. A vile kind of 
people: Pęſimum hoc hominum genus, ex alicua invidia laudem fibi quærens.“ 
| Biſhop Barnes was in enmity with archbiſhop Grindal, and ſpoke diſreſpec fully 
of him, which occaſioned the lord-treaſurer Burleigh to write to him ſoon after the 
archbiſhop's diſgrace. ' Barnes, in his anſwer, maintains an equivocal ſtile, and, 
courtier like, threws out imputations en the archbiſhop for contempt of the regal 
power, but doth not charge. him with want of ſincerity towards the church. 
Strype, who gives an account of this correſpondence, fays, That biſhop Barnes 
had no good-will towards the archbiſhop, who, not lang before, had dealt againſt 
* him for ſome defects, either in diſcharge of his epiſcopal function, or for his 
“ bribe-taking officers.“ Ihis leads us to obſerve, that he countenanced the moſt 
rapacious acts in the ecclefiaſtical court of his dioceſe, where John Barnes his bro- 
ther preſided as chancellor, and was the tyrant of the country; confidering his 
power only as the means of Serin his vicious inclinations, among which, as 
avarice bore a ruling part, oppreſſion was a natural effect. It appears probable 
that the biſhop decried the people to prejudice the miniſter's ear, and ſhut it 
againft their complaints; that the cuſtoms and lives of the palatinates were depict- 
ed favage, to cover their cries, and that the eccleſiaſtical court was the Augean 
ſtable, which no labour could cleanſe of its iniquity. Between this infamous 
chancellor and the truly apoftolic Bernard Gilpm there was an oppoſition for 
many years; the latter endeavouring to counteract the former, and to be the 
redreſſer of thoſe injuries of which he was the author: Thoſe matters perhaps irri- 
tated the mind of our prelate againſt that good divine ; fome warm animadverſions 
paſt between them; and the great lines of this prelate's character appear in the 
following circumſtances, as related in the Britiſh Biography, vol. iti. p. 117.—- 
* £6 Gilpin 
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* Gilpin received a meſſage one day from the biſhop of Durham, appointing him 
* to preach a viſitation ſermon on Sunday following: It happened he was then 
preparing for his journey into Readſdale and Tynedale; he acquainted the biſhop 
© therefore with the neceſſity of keeping that appointment, begging his lordſhip 
© would at that time excuſe him. His ſervant informed him that the biſhop had 


received his meſſage, but returned no anſwer : Concluding him therefore ſatis- 


* fied, he ſet out on his journey; but was greatly ſurpriſed, on his return home, 
< to find himſelf ſuſpended ; ſome perſons, through enmity to him, having put the 
* biſhop on this haſty ſtep. A few days after, he received an order to meet the biſhop 
at Cheiter : Here many of the clergy were aſſembled, and Mr Gilpin was ordered 


by the biſhop to preach that day before them. He made many excuſes, and al- 
© ledged that he had come wholly unprepared. The biſhop would not, however, 


* admit of any of his apalogies, but required him, upon his canonical obedience, 
to go immediately into the pulpit. After a little delay, therefore, he went up; 
and though he obſerved ſeveral taking notes of what he ſaid, he proceeded with- 
cout the leaſt heſitation. The eccleſiaſtical court at Durham was at that time 
very ſcandalouſly governed: The biſhop was a weak man, irreſolute, and wholly 
in the hands of others: Every thing was managed by his relation chancellor 


„ Barnes, whoſe venality, and the irregularities occaſioned by it, were moſt noto- 


4 rious. This induced Mr Gupin to lay hold of the preſent opportunity to open. 
the biſhop's eyes; private information had often been given to the prelate, but 
&« without ſuccels. Mr Gilpin was now reſolved, therefore, to venture upon a pub- 
« lic application to him: Accordingly, before he concluded his ſermon, he turned 
* towards the biſhop, to whom he thus addrefled himſelf : My diſcourſe now, 
« reverend father, muſt be directed to you. God hath exalted you to be the bi- 
* ſhop of this dioceſe, and requireth an account of your government thereof. A 
« reformation of all thoſe matters which are amiſs in this church is expected at your 
hands. And now, leſt perhaps while it is apparent that ſo many enormities are. 
committed every-where, your lordſhip ſhould make anſwer, that you had no no- 
« tice of them given you, and that theſe things never came to your knowledge,“ 
« (for it ſeems this was the biſhop's common apology to all complaints), © be- 
* hold, I bring theſe things to your knowledge this day. Say not then that theſe 
* crimes have been committed by the fault of others, without your knowledge; for 


© whatever either yourſelf ſhall do in perſon, or ſuffer through your connivance to 


be done by others, is wholly your own. Therefore in the preſence of God, his an- 
« gels, and men, I pronounce you to be the author of all theſe evils ; yea, and in that 
frict day of the general account, I will be witneſs to teſtify again/t you, that all theſe 
© things have come to your knowledge by my means; and all theſe men oak bear witneſs 
* thereof, who have heard me ſpeak unto you this day.” * This treedom alarmed 
« every one; the biſhop, they ſaid, had now got that advantage over him that had 
been long ſought for: His friends expoſtulated with him on what he had done; 
„ but Mr Gilpin aſſured, them, that if his diſcourſe ſhould do the ſervice he intend- | 
« ed by it, he was regardleſs what the conſequence might be to himſelf. He after- 
© wards went to the biſhop to pay his compliments before he went home. a 

1 * ſays 
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& ſays the biſhop, I propoſe to wait upon you home myſelf.” This he accordingly 
„did; and as ſoon as Mr Gilpin had carried him into a parlour, the biſhop turned 
6 ſuddenly round, and ſeizing him eagerly by the hand, Father Gilpin, ſays he, 
“ acknowledge you are fitter to be biſhop of Durham than I am to be parſon of 
6“ this church of yours. —I aſk forgiveneſs for paſt injuries forgive me, father! 
* I know you have enemies; but, while I live biſhop of Durham, be ſecure, none 
of them ſhall cauſe you any further trouble.” 
Fuller, ſpeaking of the biſhop, ſays “, „That he was one commendable of him- 
« ſeff, but much ſuffering for the corruption and viciouſneſs of John Barnes, his 
* brother and chancellor.“ | : 43 | 
He viſited his cathedral church in the year 1580, repaired the palace at Stock- 
ton, and. laid out a conſiderable ſum at Auckland and Durham. In the twenty- 
firſt year of Elizabeth, he got exemplified many ancient grants relative to the See, 
from the reign of Henry V. to the eighth year of her majeſty ; and in the twenty- 
third of that reign he had a ſuit with his copyholders in Allertonſhire, in the court 
of requeſts, for ſettling their fines, which his officers had. aggravated beyond the 
ancient cuſtomary rule. FÄ 8 
Dean Matthews, who had an eye to the ſueceſſion, or otherwiſe was deſirous of 
ſaving the biſhopric from depredations which were then deviſed at court, in a letter 
to Francis Mills, then attending on ſecretary Walſingham, repreſents its deplorable 
| ſtate in the following expreſſions + : © The biſhopric greatly impaired ;, the beſt 
things of it demiſed at length, and no:proviſion at all of corn by rent or other- 
„ wiſe. The rate very high in the queen's books, 1t7ool.. a-year going out com- 
* munibis annis. The dioceſe, namely Northumberland, ſpecially about the bor- 
ders, moſt wretched and miſerable, enough to burſt the heart of a well-meaning. 
«© paſtor ; ſo ſmall aſſiſtance for the public ſervice of religion. And the ſtate both 
« eccleſiaſtical and civil, no where leſs he thought in all this realm, or the next. 
Ihe place exceeding chargeable in peace, and in war double dangerous. And 
yet, if God would ſend it, it ſnould be welcome; if otherwiſe; he was but where 
© he was before, and in better place than happily he deſerved, as he humbly ex- 
4 preſſed himſelf.” ES Se | | 
Alfter preſiding in this See for eleven years and upwards, the biſhop departed this 
life on the 24th day of Auguſt 1587, in the fifty-fifth year of his age, and was in- 
terred in the choir of the cab His funeral ſermon was preached by dean 
Matthews, on the 7th of September, from Pſal. ciii. ver. 15 and 16. Ihe epitaph 
given in the notes was placed on his tomb f. 55 
| ler 


* Lib. ix. p- 1ꝗgr. + Strype's Ann. vol. ii. p. 463. 


+ Reverendo in Chriſto patri ac domino Richardo Barnes, 
Dunelmi epiſcopo, præſuli prædocto, liberali et munifico, 
P. 8 præchariſſimo patri P. P. P. obiit 24 Auguſti, 
A. D. 1587, ætatis ſuæ 55. Mors mihi lucrum. 
Aſtra tenent animam, corpuſque hoc marmore cluſum; 
Fama polos penetrat; nomen nati atque nepotes 
Conſervant; vivit ſemper poſt funera virtus. 
See Harleian Catalogue, N 6721, Art. 26. 
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After the death of biſhop Barnes, the See continued vacant for near two years, 
during which time the great offices were ſupplied by government. Tho. Calver- 
ley, eſq; chancellor during the late prelate's time, was appointed guardian and 
keeper of the great ſeal, 22d of September 1587. Sir William Hylton, high- 
ſherif, had his appointment on the 4th of October ; and Lynley was continued 
conſtable of the caſtle. During the vacancy, the earl of Leiceſter propoſed to the 

ueen to take twelve hundred pounds per annum of the manors, lands, and tene. 
ments of this biſhopric, and in lieu thereof to ſettle parſonages impropriate, tithes 
and tenths of the like yearly value *. It was not till the gth of June 1589, that 


MATTHEW. HUTTON, PD. D. 


then dean of York, (which office he had held for twenty-one years) was elected to 
the biſhopric of Durham. He was confirmed on the 26th of July, conſecrated on 
the 27th, and had the temporalties reſtored on the 10th of September following. 
Le Neve ſays, he was born at Prieſt-Hutton in Lancaſhire, in the year 1529, and 
was ſent to Cambridge in the year 1 546, at the age of ſeventeen f. In the Hiſtory 
of the Church of Nork it is aſlerted he was born of poor parents, and that it was 
Willis in his Cathedrals ſays,' vol. i. p. 248; „* Underneath was faſtened his arms, which he purchaſed at 
5 the herald's office, on his being made a biſhop, and thefe words in two places, Offcium pietatis et memo- 


*6 ria: Mort mibi lucrum. + | 


Wood fays he was a farourer of puritaniſm. | 
This biſhop was of the ancient family of the barons of Bernes of Lancafhire, His coat of arms and of his 
family were confirmed to him by Robert Gloven Somerſet, His patent 1an as followeth ;—** Reverendus 
in Chriſto pater et venerabilis vir Richardus Barnes, S. T. P. five D. in comitat. Lancaftr. ex, honeſta fa- 
„ nmilia que a dominis baronibus de BERNES originem traſot, oriundus. Oxonii apud muſas in: colleg. 
+ Aneſtiacenh (Ancpnaſenſt) educatus, Cui per aliquot angos pia et provide præfuit. Hine Eboracum. 
« evocatus, almæg. illius ecclefiz metropolitanæ cancellarius et ſchelarca (ſcholarcha) creatus, ſacram theo- 
logiam inibi ad aliquos annos, publice prælegit et prefeſſus eſt. Deinde epiſcopus factus ( Carkolenfis) 
„ noviſſime Dunclmium tranſlatua. Ubi jam (Apr. an. 1580) ad Dei gloriam epifcopus illius eceleſiæ habe- 
nas ac gubernacula mode ratur.“ | | | 
— SIA The ancient coat of the family of Barnes was, as in the margin, party 
. n Per pale, or and vert on a feſſc᷑ azure three eſtoilles, or 9. But the bi- 
ſhop bore quarterly, hamely, that pater nal coat, and the. ſccond quarter 


was granted to him when biſhop of Carliſſe, 23 Ap. 13 FEliz. which Was 
az ure, a bend arg. charged with a bear paſſant, or, ready to eat a child 
naked, or, between two eſtoilles of the ſame. he third as the ſecond. 
The fourth as the firſt. He had brothers, Oliver, then Edmund, Ed- 

1 a win, James, Edward, and John; all married: And our Richard, who 
Io was the youngeſt ſon, married Fredeſmond Gyfford, daughter of Ralph. 


„„ 


D Gy fford, of Claydon, in the county of Bucks; by whom he had Emanuqgl, 


N e Walter, Elizabeth (wife to Robert Tailbois, ſon of Ralph), John, Bar- 
Strype's Annals, vol. ui. 


Q DI, nabas, Mary, "Timothy, Margaret, Anna.— 


DB, 4 
Fuller's Worth. Lancaſh. &c. 


{ray's Notes. 
1577, 19 Q. Eliz. de licentia eligendi pro Rich. Barnes, e*po Dunelm.—--Rym. Fad 


of* 


eras vol. xv. p · 772. 


— de regio aſſenſu pro R. Barnes, epo Dun. — Ibid. 775. 
—— de rettitutione temporalium Dunelm — bid. 778. 
1578, 20 Q. Eliz. commiſtio pro cauſis eccleſtaſticis in epiſcopatu Dunolm.—Ibid. 785. 
* Strype Ann. vol. iii. p. 469. 
F Fuller's Worth. Lancaſhire. 


S Guillim ſays, fels ſable, cſtoilles argent. 
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doubted whether he was not a foundling child, at a place called Warton in: Lan- 
caſhire, where he founded an hoſpital or free-ſchool, and by the appointments of 
his will endowed it with the yearly revenue of 351. This work mentions, that in. 
the village is {till a traditional account of the manner of the prelate's education, 
but being very extraordinary, is omitted for want of probability“. Our prelate - 
took the degree of bachelor of arts in the year 1351, and maſter of arts in 1555: 
His college is not named upon the regiſter, but he was fellow of Trinity f. He 
proceeded bachelor of divinity in the year 1562, having the year before been ad- 
mitted lady Margaret's profeſſor of divinity in that univerſity. On the 5th of Oc- 
tober, 1562, he was prefented to the prebend of Broomſbury, in the church of-5t 
Paul, London, on the deprivation of Thomas Byam, which he held until the year 
1589. In the ſame year he became maſter of Pembroke-hall, in Cambridge. 
Being archbiſhop Grindal's chaplain, it is probable, on his reſignation, he recom- 
mended Hutton to this —_ . In that year, being made regius profeſſor, he 
reſigned the Margaret proteſforthip, and was ſucceeded. in it by John Whitgyft, 
who alfo ſucceeded him in the regius profeflorthip in the year 1567, and likewiſe, 
in the ſame year, in the maſterſhip of Pembroke-hall. In 1563 he joined with the 
heads of colleges of that univerſity, in an addreſs to Sir William Cecil, ſecretary of 
ſtate and chancellor of Cambridge, to reform the rules for chuſing univerſity. oth- 
cers. On the 5th of Auguſt 1564, when the queen viſited Cambridge, our prelate 
kept the divinity act before her majeſty, being then regius profeſſor 5 He acquit- 
ted himſelf excellently in that duty ; his friends were charmed with his elocution. 
and oratory ; and the queen was pleaſed to expreſs her royal approbation, in a man- 


*The outlines of this tradition are, that he teſtified a very early and anxious defire for reading; and when 
employed in the meaneſt offices, would fteal from his labour to gratify his avaricious mind with the rudi-- 
ments of grammar : This being accidentally obſerved by ſome one, who thereupon became his patron,. he- 
was put to ſchool ; and from ſuch a low beginning, advanced to great eminence in the literary world. 

+ They have no entries before the year 1560. Le Neve 80. 

T Pembroke Hall. 

19. Matthæus Hutton, ſocius collegii S. Trinitatis ſ. theol. baccalaureus, cuſtos advenit 1562, ſ. theol. do. 
1565, poſt et profeſſor publicus an. 1567, refignat. tum decanus Eboracenſis. Epiſcopus Dunelmenſis 1589, 
zac archipreſulatus Eboracenſis 1595. Commentati unculam emiſit de electione et reprobatione. Moritur 
1605. EKEAETOE Cantabrigenſis. 

Pembroke IIall. Matt. Wren, biſhop of Ely. 

In 1563, 4 Sept. he became rector of Boxworth, in Cambridgeſhire, which he reſigned 28 Mar. 1576. He 
alſo left his prebend of Ely 25 Jun. 1567. 

In 1567, he left the col. for the deanry of Vork. He gave 100 marks towards the buildings in Trin. Col. 
and founded an hofpital at Wareton, in the county of Lancaſter. He was a learned and pious prelate.. 

Le Neve 81. ö 
The following entry likewiſe is to be met with in the Regiſter of biſhop Cox of Ely, fol. 142, an. 1563, 
4 Sept,—** Matthæus Hutton, S. T. bac. inſtitutus fuit in eccletia paroch. de Boxworth, ad prefentationem. 
Joh'is Hutton, Thomam Yale, LL. D. Joh'em Pory, S. T. P. et Edwardum Leeds A. M. Rev. Matthæi 
archie*pi Cantaur. Commiſſarios ad vifitand. totam dioc. Elien. &c. — Le Neve, 82. 

A very learned gentleman (the rev. Tho. Baker, S. T. P.) of that univerſity had an account of the queen's 
reception, and of the acts performed every day, drawn up by Nicholas Robinſon, afterwards biſhop of Ban- 
gor, who thus extols the profeſlor's performance : © Unum illud audeo affirmare in Huttono noſtro, Buceri 
„ judicium, Martyris memoriam, vim Calvini, Muſculi methodum, ex hac concertatione liquido apparuiſſe. 
«© Nemo potuit facere, ut iſte, nifi dominus fuiſſet cum eo;“ with much more to this purpoſe.—Haddon 
giving an account of his performance in one of his epiſtles to Sir Tho. Smith, p. 3or, has theſe words: 
*« Unus erat Huttonus theologorum axiomatum defenfor, qui mihi vehementer ſatisfecit, uſq. eo, vix ut ali-- 
% quid audiverim melius.” And Sir Thomas in his anſwer, p. 30s, ** Gratulatur illi academiz, quod talem 
„ Huttonem habet, &c.''—— Le Neve, 83, 24. | 
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ner that preſaged the preferment he ſoon after received. In the year 1565 he 
was one of the heads of houſes in Cambridge, who ſigned a petitioning letter to the 
chancellor of the univerſity, to ſtop the queen's proclamation for enjoining the uſe 
of the old habits, which was taken ill. He had faid ſomething in two lectures re. 
lative to it, to repreſs the fond dealing of raſh young men, in framing ſuch grounds 
and arguments againſt apparel as they were not able to prove; which gave riſe to a 
report, that he had created diſturbances in the univerſity; about it f. In the ſame 
year he was appointed one of the preachers before the queen, by archbiſhop Parker f. 
On the 8th of April 1567 he was inſtalled dean of York, and thereupon reſigned 
his maſter and proteſlorſhip &. Whilſt he was dean of York, he oppoſed archbiſhop 
Sandys with great warmth, and would not conſent to his viſiting that cathedral ; he 
is alſo charged with endeavouring to defame the archbiſhop, in the examination of 
witneſſes, againſt Sir Robert Stapleton's plot ||. Articles were exhibited. againſt 
him, to which he made ſubmiſſion T. In the enquiry concerning Whittingham dean 
of Durham (on which he was one in commiſſion) Strype ſays **, © He inclined 
e greatly in his favour, and faid, among other things, that he was in better ſort or- 
„ dained than our miniſters in England; and in his heat added, that his miniſtry 
„ was much better than his (the archbiſhop's) was,” He was accuſed of uſury, 
and boldly defended it ff. | 1 5 
In the year 1568, Hutton reſigned the ſixth prebend in the collegiate church of 
Weſtminſter ; the time of his being admitted to that dignity appears not; but he 
was ſucceeded therein by one Walter Jones, M. A.?f Le Neve ſays, In the ſame 
< year, when the See of York lay deſtitute of a paſtor, by the death of archbiſhop 
« Young, the dean, ſenſible of the great need that northern dioceſe and province 
«« ſtood-of a fit perſon for that weighty and difficult charge, ſent a letter to Cecil 
the ſecretary expreſſive of the ſame, ſuggeſting withal what qualifications he that 
*< was to be ſent among them ought to have, viz. that he ſhould be a teacher, be- 
4 cauſe the country was ignorant; a virtuous and godly man, becauſe the country 
«© was given to ſift ſuch a man's life; a ſtout and courageous man in God's cauſe, 
„ becauſe the country otherwiſe would abuſe him; and yet a ſober and diſcreet 
* man, leſt too much rigourouſneſs ſhould harden the hearts of fome, that by fair 
„ means might be mollified : And ſuch a biſhop likewiſe as was both learned him- 
« fſelf, and alſo loved learning, that that rude and blind country might be furniſh- 
ed with learned preachers. And all theſe. excellent qualities he reckoned cen- 
e tered in Grindal ; for, as he added, ſuch a man was the biſhop of London known 
to be. I the rather mention this in this place, becauſe I can't help thinking that 
< thoſe perſons, who afterwards recommended Dr Hutton to the fame high degree 
« in the church, were nat negligent to examine whether ſuch grand qualifications 
„ as he attributed to Grindal, might not be found as equally centered in himſelf. 
„ Bithop Grindal being tranſlated from London to York, ſecretary Cecil wrote to 


* 26th Nov. Strype's Parker. Ap. 69. Le Neve, p. 84.—Stryp. Parker, p. 194. 
T 1hid. Ap - p. 75. Faſli, p. 315, 4114. | 
[ Stryp#'s An. vol. it. P. 321, 322. 1 Ibid. p. 326. 

& Vol. ii. p. 52; vol. iii. p. 322. . Ibid. vol. ili. p. 326. 
L Neve, p. 85. 


& archbiſhop 
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ce archbiſhop Parker, to know whom he thought proper for the See of London; 
« among others enquiring, what he thought of Hutton dean of York ? To which 
« Parker anſwered, that he took him for an honeſt, quiet, and learned man, but 
c he thought him not meet for that place. Whilſt he was dean of York, hearing 
ec that one Mr Hammond of Yorkſhire deſigned to apply to the archbiſhop of Can- 
ce terbury to diſpenſe with his ſon, a young boy, being made a prebendary of 
« York, he wrote to the archbiſhop againſt it, and to defire it might be beſtowed 
c on a preacher.” In the year 1586 he was one of the preſidents of the convoca- 
tion of the province of Vork, who granted a ſubſidy and benevolence to the 
queen. In 1589 he was made biſhop of Durham, his conſecration being performed 
by the archbiſhop of York, aſſiſted by John biſhop of Carliſle, and William biſhop 
of Cheſter, | 

« Tn the ſame year, our prelate being at court, the lord treaſurer had his com- 
«© pany in his private chamber at dinner, where none were preſent but the lord 
e treaſurer Cecil, ſecretary Walſingham, and the biſhop of Durham. There de- 
<« ſignedly theſe two ſtateſmen, for their better ſatisfaction, deſired to hear what 
cc that learned and grave man would ſay on the greatly conteſted arguments 
e about epiſcopacy *.* There were three ſubjects then diſcuſſed; the judictals of 
Moſes, the authority of the prince in cauſes eccleſiaſtical, and the antiquity 
and lawfulneſs of a biſhop. He related the circumſtances of this conference in a 
letter to archbiſhop Whitgift, dated the 1oth of October 1589, from York, in 
his “ packing up,” as he ſaid, © to Dureſme.” | | 

The archbiſhop of York dying in the year 1594, biſhop Hutton was tranſlated 
to the metropolitan See. Great intereſt was made for biſhop Howland of Peterbo- 
rough, by the earl of Huntingdon, lord preſident of the north f. In the year 1596 
the earl died, and the archbiſhop received that dignity, with all manner of privi. 
leges appertaining thereto, except only the title of lord preſident f. He wrote a 
mournful letter to Toby Matthew, his ſucceſſor in the biſhopric of Durham, on the 
death of archbiſhop Whitgitt ||]. He was alſo author of a letter, dated the 18th of 
December 1604, to the lord treaſurer Cranborne, about the puritans and non- 
conformiſts. | : 

This prelate was a man of great learning, and one of the ableſt preachers of his 
time §. It is remarkable that he had three wives before he got a biſhopric ; was 

811 married 
* Le Neve, p. 87.—Strype's Whitgift. » 


. 


In the year 1595, he gave his judgment to archbiſhop Mhitgift, in a letter, of certain articles of dofrine 
concluded upon at Lambeth zoth Nov.,1595, and communicated to him by the ſaid archbiſhop. His indg- 
mem upon them may be ſeen in Strype's Whitgift, p. 461 ; and his letter in Fuller's Church Biit. lib. 1. 
p. 230, dated from Biſhopthorp. Le Neve, p. 89. | 

What concern he had in the famous conference at Hampton Court, an. 1603, though he was at that 
time in his own dioceſe, being mnen too long tor our intended brevity, may be feen pt length in Mr Strype's 
Whitgift, p. 570, &c. and Appendix, p. 231. J. e Neve, p. 90. ? 

|| Le Neve, p. 90.— Strype, &c. | | : k 

v One of the laſt times that ever he preached in his cathedral was on this occaſion: The catholic in 
Yort ſhire were commanded by the queen's authority to be preſent at three {ſermons ; and at the two frit 
behaved themſelves ſo obſtreperoully, that ſome of them were forced to be gagged before they would be 
quiet. The archbiſhop preached the Jail ſermon moſt gravely and flemuly, taking for bis test, John vii. 
47, He that is Gd, heareth God's word; ye therefore hear them not, becauſe ye ore no: of .. 
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married firſt to Kath. Fulmeſby, niece to Goodrick biſhop of Ely, in the year 15643 
lecondly, to Beatrice, daughter of Sir Tho. Fincham ; and, thirdly, to Frances, 
widow of Martin, the ſon of Sir Martin Bowes, in 1583. By the ſecond wife only 
he had iſſue “. He died at Biſhopthorpe on the 16th of January 1605, in the 8oth 
year of his age, and lies interred in the fouth aile of the choir of York cathedral, 
where a monument was erected to his memory, with the epitaph+ in the notes. 

| Immediately 


Here I muſt clear the memory of this worthy prelate from a miſtake committed, ſurely not wilfully, but 
through falſe intelligence, by a pen otherwiſe more ingenious, and profeſſing reſpect to him and ſome famili- 
arity with him. This archbyhop his eldeſt fon is a knight, lately ſheriff of Yorkſhire, and of good 1epu- 
tation. One other fon he had, Luke Hutton by name, ſo valiant that he feared not men nor laws; and, 
for a robbery done on St Luke's day, for name's ſake he died as fad a death, though T hope with 4 
better mind, as the thief of whom St Luke writes. The archbiſhop herein ſhewed that conſtancy and 
= ſeverity worthy of bis place; for he would not endeavour to fave him, as the world thought he eaſily 
© might.” —Sir John Harrington, in his Additions to biſhop Godwin, p. 192. —— The prelate had but three 
ſons; Mark, who died young; Sir Timbthy, knighted 1605, and ſheriff o Yorkſhire; Sir Thomas, knight, 
who lived and died reſpected in his country. This Luke Hutton was ſon to Dr Hutton, prebendary of Dur- 
ham.—Fuller's Church Hiſt. lib, x. p. 39. ; 


* A pedigree of the Hutton family down to the year 1712, may be ſeen in Thoreſby*s Ducatus Leodien- 
fiv, p. 173; part whereof is extracted below. | 


Matthew Hutton, of Prieſt-Hutton, in the county of Lancaſter, I 


1 5 — EG 


— — —— 


| | | 
Catherine Fulmeſby, = Beatrice, d. of Sir z Matt. Hutton, g Frances, wid. Robert, preb. of A * ſon 


X Tho Fincham. archbiſhop of of Mart. Bowes, Durham and rec- had Sam. 
2 York, ob. 1605. ob. roth Aug. tor of Houghton- preb. of Uf- 
1620. le-Spring. kelf, Luke & 
| T ' Marmaduke. 

#3 | Ob. ſ. p. 


5 os 1 
EF. and Sir Tim. Hutton, Eliz. d. of Sir Sir Tho. Hut- g Ann, d. of Thomaſine — Sir W. Gee. 


Stephen of Maſke, h. ſhe- | G. Bowes, kt. ton, of Popple- | Sir Jhhhnn « « - — Remington, 
died young. riff 1605, & then | marſhal toq. ton, ob. Jan. Benne... — Calverley. 
knighted. Eliz. 1620. | : 
For this iſſue, ſee Thoreſ- 
Matthew = Barbara, Timothy, mer- Three — s Ducatus Leodien- 
d. of Co- chant at Leeds, daughters. » Po 173. 
nyers ob. 1676, f. p. 
lord Dar- Philip 
cy. John 
Thomas, of Six 
Clerks Office. | 
5 + He married the daughter of biſhop Pilkington, and 
John 3 d. of Bryan = Sir Philip Warwick, from him are deſcended the family at Houghton-le- 
Stappleton, 2d huſband, ob. Spring; which ſee in vol. ii. | | 
eſq. 


+ Epitaphium Matthzi Hutton celeberrimi, archiepiſcopi Eber. 
Memoriz ſacrum. 

Cnjus expreſſam corporis effigiem cernis, (lector, ) fi mentis quoq; imaginem 

videre cupis, Ambroſium vel etiam Auguſtinum cogita; alterius quippe 

ingenium argutum, alterius limatum judicium hoc præſule vivente viguit. Qui 

in academia Cantabrigienſi olim ſacræ theologiæ proſeſſor publicus, et 


* 


Engraved for Hutchinſon's Hiſtory & Antiquities of Durham 
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Immediately after biſhop Hutton's tranſlation to York, leave of election was ob- 
tained to fill the See of Durham, the congè d'elire being dated the 25th day of 
March, and 


* 


TOBIAS MATTHEW, 8. T. P. 


then dean of Durham, was nominated ; he received the royal aſſent on the 7th day 


of April 1595, was conſecrated on Palm-Sunday the 13th of that month, enthroned 


on the 22d *, and had reſtitution of the temporalties on the 2gth+. 
* Biſhop 


literarum columen claruit; poſtea erat ad decanatum Eboracenſe hinc 

ad epiſcopatum Dunelmenſem, illine ad arehi - præſulatum Eboracenſem, 
(providentia divina) ſereniff. reginz Elizabeth auſpicijs, propter admirabilem 
eruditionis, integritatis, et prudentiz laudem provectus, et decurſo tandem 
#tatis ſuæ ann. LXXX. curriculo, corpus Ade, animam Chriſti gremio 
commendabat, Ecquid vis amplius, lector? Noſce teipſum. Obiit 16 die 
menſis Januarij anno Dom. MDCV. 


The portrait is copied from an original painting in the poſſeſſion of his widow. 
The See vacant. 2 


Tho. Calverley, eſq; temp. chan. appointed keeper of the great ſeal 22d Sept. 15387. Rot. A. Hutton, No r. 
Will. Hilton, kt. high-ſh. ap 4th Oct. 1587. ; | 1 | 
Henry Lyndley, gent. conſtable of the caſtle. 

Tho. Calverley, eſq; ſeneſcal. 


MaTTHEw HUTTON, S. T. P. dean of Vork. 
Elected June 9, 1589. 
Confirmed 26th July. | . 
Conſecrated 25th July. a 
Temporalties reſtored roth Sept. 
Tranſlated to York 24th March, 1594. 
Officers of the See during biſbop Hutton's time. | 
* High-ſheriff, —Geo. Conyers, eſq; oc. 25th Oct. 1592, and 8th Aug. 1593. 
Eſcheator, — Rob. Tailboys, eſq; oc. 8th Ap. 1594. 
Temporal- chancellor, — Tho. Calverley, eſq; refigned ; dying aged 81, 161g, 
was buried in the chancel of Brancepeth church, 
Conſtable of the caſtle, - Hen. Lyndley, gent. 
Seneſcal, — Tho. Calverley, eſq. 
Attorney- general, — Rob. Tailboys, arm. John Richardſon, deputy. 
f Randall's MSS. 
Gray's Notes. - Fuller's Worth. Lancaſh. p. 1z1.—Engliſh Worthies, 283.—Strype's An. vol. iii. p. 322. 
26.— He came to Auckland in the 22d week after Trinity, 1589.— He bought 500 l. p. ann. Land z, Strype 


0 * ö 
M I} | Bil i 


3225,—He had five or ſix eccleſiaſtical livings, worth 1000 l. per ann.—He did not preach above three times 


4 vear. a 
An account of the archbiſhop's arms and family, and of his numerous poſterity down to the year 2712, 


may be ſeen in Thoreſby's Antiquities of Leeds, fol. Lond. 1715, p. 172. 

* Reg. p. 464. | Le? . | 
+ Rot. Matthew, Pra A.— Notandu. eſt q'd a xxitij® d. Martij a'o r. One n're Eliz., regine nunc, &c. 
xxxvijꝰ quod rev'diſſimus in X pater Mat. H. tune Dun. ep. tranſlatus fuit ad archiep'alem et metropoliticam 
ſedle. Ebor. &c. &c. quo die rev'dus in X pater Tobias Mathewe nup. Dun, eccl. decan, Cui p. dece. anngs 
fuim'o cu. ejus honore tam eccl' ie com' odo ſalubriter præfuit, cx ſereniſſime in X'to principis prius memorate 
regine in eccPia X'ti nunquam ceſſante cura, ct erga ip'u. reverendu. patrem de ſc bouitq. Ob. bene A 
F Lf x , e 8 Hula! 


— 
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Biſhop Matthew was the ſon of John Matthew, a merchant of Briſtol *, and 
born in that part of the city which lies in Somerſetſhire. He received the firſt ru. 
diments of learning in the city of Wells; and at the age of thirteen became a 
ſtudent in the univerſity of Oxford, in the beginning of the year 1559. In Chriſt- 
Church college he took the degree of bachelor of arts, on the 1rth of February 
1563; and, on the 25th of June 1566, was made maſter of arts: About which 
time he took holy orders, and was greatly reſpected for his learning, eloquence, 
converſation, friendly diſpoſition, and the ſharpneſs of his wit. On the 2d day 


ſi'gulari favore et regali beneficentia, intercedente individue Triaitat. ſacro. ſanto numine et di'a P*videntia 
, Dun e'patus dignitat. canonice et legitime aſcitus et paſtoralis officii cura oneratus, et ad ſp'alia e*patus 
pred, cu. jurib. et pertinen. ſuis univ'ſis gratioſe et plenarie reſtitutus : Londino rediens ad honore. omnipo- 
tentis Dei, auſpice ſum'o o'iu. paſtor Jeſu X*ti Dunelm. refedit, nihil actum fuit, quia neq. prædicta d'na re- 
gina p. t'pe vacaconis, neq. pred. e' pus poſtea ſigill. ſua miſerunt. Randal's MSS.. 

Stevens Monaſt. vol. i. p. 495, ſaith, He ſhould have been made biſhop of Saliſbury, but would not take 
it on Sir Walter Raleigh's conditions.“ Can this be true? For Tob. Matthew was made biſhop of Dur- 
ham two years before the biſhopric of Saliſbury became void by the death of John Coldwell.—Vide Strype's 
Ann. vol. iii. p. 464. PE 


* He was deſcended of the ancient family of Williams, of Flint, in North Wales; of which, Jobn Williams, 
in Edward 1V.'s reign, marrying the daughter and heir of Edmund Matthew, eſq; his ſon, Sir George, aſ- 
fumed the firname of Matthew, which continued ever after. Thoreſby's Duc. Leod. p. 253. 

John Williams, eſq; = D. and h. of | | 
Rec. of Flintſhire, 10 E. 4. | Edw. Matthew. 


— 


1 
Sir George Matthew, knt. 


7 
t 
Rich. Matthew, of Flint & 


Eliz. d. of Mr Melborne E John Matthew, E Eleanor, Wm Barlow, bp. of St = Agatha, d. of 
of Briſtol, mer- d. of Mr David's, Bath & Wells, | John Welſ- 


chant. Crofton. & Chicheſter, ob. 1567. | borne, eſq. 
| | [ 3 U 1 e 
Ann mar. Judith mar. Eliz. mar. Tobias, E Frances John Ann E Herbert Weſtphaling, bi- 
Peter Willis. And. Cotterell. Hugh James. archbp. of | d. of bi- ſhop of Hereford. 
8 | York, ſhop Bar- Eliz. ; Wm Day, biſhop of Win- 
ob. 1628. low, | cheſter. 
ob. 1629. Mary = Wm Overton, biſhop of 
| | Litchf. & Cov. 
Antonia g Wm Wickham, biſhop 
3 of Wincheſter. 
| | IM 13 
Sir Toby Mat- John Matthew: Jane, d. of John Samuel Mary died 
the w, ob. ſ. p. Toothby, of Tooth- ob. 15 June, an infant 
13 Oct. 1655. by, in c. Linc. 1651. 15 83. 
] 3 
oſias = Barbara ohn 2 Mark Pickering Dorcas = John Mauleverer, 
. | Marwood £ £ p. Frances = j Sutton Oglethorpe of Letwell. 


Frances = Richard Yoward, eſq. | 


N. B. The annexed portrait of biſhop Matthew is copied from Boiſſard. There is a painting of him in the 
hall of Chriſt Church, Oxon ; and another in the biſhop's library at Durham. £ 
O 
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of November 1569 he was unanimouſly elected public orator of the univerſity, 
which office he filled to the honour of his electors, and with great applauſe. In 
the year 1570 he was made canon of the ſecond tall in the cathedral of Chriſt- 
Church, and on the 28th of November following was admitted archdeacon of Bath: 
In 1571 he petitioned for his degree of bachelor of divinity, but was not admitted 
thereto for two years. In 1572 he was made prebendary of Teynton-Regis witli 
Yalmeton in the church of Saliſbury, and in July following was elected preſident 
of St John's college in Oxford; at which time, being in high reputation as a 
preacher, he was appointed one of the queen's chaplains in ordinary, On the 1otl: 
of December 1573 he was admitted bachelor of divinity ; and in the next year, ot 
the 27th of May, proceeded doctor. On the 14th of June 1576, being archdeacou 
of Bath, he was commiſſioned by archbiſhop Grindal, with ſome others, to viſit the 
church, city, and deanry of Briſtol *. In the ſame year he was made dean of Chriſt - 
Church ; and then obtained, from the pen of Camden, the diſtinguiſhed character 
of Theologus præſtantiſſimus; who ſays, that in him doctrina cum pietate & ars 
cum natura certant + ; virtutum & pietatis ornamentis erudita facundia & docendi af 
feduitate reverendiſſimum exiſtere. In 1579 he ſerved the office of vice-chancellor of 
the univerſity . At a convocation held in 1580, archbiſhop Grindal being then 
under the queen's diſpleaſure, it was agreed, that our prelate, then dean of 


* Strype*s Grind. p. 211. | | 
+ Edm. Campian the jeſuit, in his book of Ten Reaſons, labouring to prove that the fathers were all pa- 


piſts, and to give the uttermoſt he could to his aſſertion, ſaith, that Toby Matthew confeſſed to him ſo much 


« Parentavimus,\ ſaith he, &c. Me did once in a familiar ſort ſound Toby Matthew's opinion, be that now do- 
&« mineers in your = abhem for his good learning and ſeeds of virtue abe eſteemed, &c. Which character 
coming from a jeſuit's pen, makes it the truer, becauſe he was in ſome manner his adverſary. 

Let us now ſee him deſcribed by another perſon (Hiſt. and Antiq. Oxon, lib. ii. p. 25 5.). © Infinitz prope- 
modum lectionis vir, librum pene nullum, quem vel ſcriptoris fams vel iplum operis argumentum com- 
mendaret, intactum preztermifit z memoriam quoque tam tenacem habuit, ut legenti ſeſe pauciſlima obtu- 
lerint quæ non, ſiquando uſus flagitaret, confeſtim proferret.” 


Sir Sir John Harrington gives us the following account of him: “ During his abode there, being dean of 


Chriſt-Church, it was hard to fay whether he was more reſpected for bis great fearning, eloquence, autho— 
rity, countenance given him by the queen and the great ones; or beloved for his fweet converſation, friend- 


ly diſpoſition, bounty, that even then ſhewed itſelf, and above all, a chearful ſharpneſs of wit, that ſo ſauced. 


all his words and behaviour, that well was he in the univerfity, who could be in the company of Toby Mat- 
thew z and his name grew fo popular and plauſible, that they thought it a derogation to their love to add 
any title of doctor or dean to it; but if they ſpake of one of his men, as he was ever well attended, they 
would ſay Mr Matthew, or Mr Toby Matthew's men.— View, &c. p. 196.—Le Neve, p. 97. 

4 Fuller ſays, that none could condemn him for his chearful ſpirit, though often he would condemn him 
ſelf for the levity of it; yet he was ſo habituated therein, that he could as well not be as not be merry. Pun 
and quibble were then in high vogue, and a man was to expect no preferment in that age, either in church 
or ſtate, who was not a proficient in that kind of wit. He is reported to have ſaid, at his leaving Durham 
for a benefice of leſs income, that it was for lack of grace. Sir J. Harrington and Mr Fuller have thought 
fit to record two or three remarkable ſtories, which we ſhall beg: leave to ſubjoin, for the reader's better 
notion of our prelate's readineſs in this way. Being vice: chancellor of Oxford, and ſome flixht matters 
« and men coming before him, one man was very importunate to have the court ſtay for his counſel. Who 
« is your counſel ? ſays the vice-chancellor. Mr Leafteed, anſwers the man. Alas, replies the vice-chan- 
« cellor, no man can ſtand you in /e/s fead. No remedy ! adds the other—— Neceſſuy has no law! In- 
« deed, quoth he, no more I think has your chancellor. 

% Another man was to be bound in a bond, very like to be forfeited, and came in great haſte to offer it, 
« ſaying, he would be bound if he might be taten in: Yes, ſays the judge, I think you avi/l he taken in ;. 
« what is your name? Cox, ſays the party, and ſo preſſed, as the manner is, to come into court. Make: 
„ him room there, ſaid the chancellor; let that Cox come in. Le Neve, p. 98. 
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Chriſt-Church, ſhould, in the name of that aſſembly, draw up an humble addreſs to 
her majeſty, for the archbiſhop's reſtitution * ; but it was not received favourably, 
On the 22d day of June 1583 he was collated to the precentorſhip of Saliſbury, 
and the third of September following was made dean of Durham, being then 37 
years of age, whereupon he reſigned the precentorſnip. From this time to the 
« 23d Sunday after Trinity, in the year 1622, he kept an account of all the ſer- 
* mons he preached, the place where, the time when, the text what, and if an 
at court, or before any of the prime nobility : By which it appears, that he 
preached, while dean of Durham 721, while biſhop of Durham 550, and while 
„ archbiſhop of York to the time abovementioned 721, in all 1992 ſermons, and 
amongſt them ſeveral extempore. This prelate certainly thought preaching te 
be the moſt indiſpenſible part of his duty; for in the diary before quoted, 
wherein, at the end of each year, he ſets down how many ſermons he had preach- 
ed, at the end of the year 1619, Sum. ſer. 32, eheu! An. 1620, ſum. ſer. 3 5, 
cheu! An. 1621, ſore afflifted with the rheume and coughe diverſe months together, 
% fo that I never could preach until Eaſter daye. The Lord forgive meg.“ On the 
28th of May 1590 he was inducted to the rectory of Biſhopwearmouth, in this 
| county, and in the year 1595 was made biſhop of Durham. He was conſecrated 
bt by archbiſhop Hutton, by commiſſion ; but Le Neve ſays, be cannot find, either in 
it his diary or elſewhere, the time when, place where, or names of the biſhops who 
Fil aſliſted at the ſolemnity. On his conſecration . he reſigned Biſhopwearmouth. 
1 Upon his nomination to this biſhopric, orders were given by the lord treaſurer to 
il ſecure payment to the crown of 880l. per annum out of Allerton, and 140l. out 
0 of Norham }. | | 
[| | During the time biſhop Hutton held the See of Durham, he ſuffered the queen 
1 to make two great innovations on the privileges of the biſhopric ; the one was, her 
pi nominating to the 12th prebendary in the cathedral church ; and the other, her 
11 granting a charter of incorporation to Hartlepool : But of theſe matters more 
Wi hereafter. King James made a like attempt, in this prelate's time, to incharter 
1 the city of Durham; but the biſhop inſtituted a ſuit in the exchequer, and by the 
{ decree made therein, the king's charter was ſet afide{|; and the prelate granted 
1 one, by which the city was put under the government of a mayor and twelve al- 
nl dermen. It was a fingular mark of his benevolence, to give ſo ample a charter, 
1 after having a tedious and expenſive ſuit with the burgeſſes, who maintained the 
| royal charter againſt his franchiſe $. | 
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14 * Sce the addreſs in Le Neve, p. 19... | | 

ml + Le Neve, p. 105, 111,—lIt is.a little ſurpriſing that we find none of the archbiſhop's ſermons in print 
Ih except tis Concio Apolagetica contra Campiauum in Deuter on. XXXils | 1 
il! t Peex's Deider, Curioſa, lib. 5, 6. | 
Wl Dyer, p. 229. e | 
4 Browne Willis, in his Notitia Parliamentaria, vol. ii. p. 523, ſays, © The city of Durham was govern- 
cd by an alderman and twelve burgeſſes till te time af bithop Matthew, who changed the name of alderman 
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| into that of mayor, and burgeſſes into that of aldermen.“ —— Le Neve, p. 110. | 
100 1395, 37 Q_Eliz. De licentia eligendi pro epiſcopo Dun. Rym. Fœdera, vol. xvi. p. 271. 
ny ——— Regius aſſenſus pro Tobias Matthew, ep. Dun. Ipid. p. 272. feet M0 
| | —  Rcitt temporalium pro T. Matthew, ep. Dun. -- Ibid. p. 273. 1 
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In the 43d year of Elizabeth, one Anthony Arrowſmith, who held lands at Eg- 
gleſton, ſtood mute, and his eſtates became forfeited to the biſhop, he being preſſed 
to death f. The biſhop maintained a ſuit in the exchequer to recover theſe lands, 
and obtained a decree, wherein the liberties and franchiſes of this palatinate are 
rehearſed and inſiſted upon, and make the grounds of the decree ||. 


In the year 1595, the biſhop cauled the 5 cuſtoms of Weredale to be aſcertained 
by a jury impannelled for that purpoſe. On the 4th of June, 1602, he granted a 


charter of incorporation to Stockton; and alſo another to ſundry trades in Gateſ- 
head. 


Our prelate was much engaged in political matters: Strype gives a letter of his, 
dated the 9th of April, 1594, whilſt dean of Durham, to lord Burleigh, touching 
Bothwell's protection; in which he ſays, © I pray God the king's proteſtations be 


per diflembler, by all mens judgment that 


“ not too well believed, who is a mo 
« know him belt, than is thought poſſible for his years.” Such was the character 
In 1596, 


he gave of the prince who was ſhortly to come to the throne of England. 
commiſſioners were appointed by the queen, to treat with Scotland, and redreſs 
grievances on the borders; the Engliſn commiſſioners were, the biſhop of Durham, 
Sir Wm Bowes, Francis Slingſby, eſq; and Clement Colmer, LL. D.“ The place 
of convention was Carliſle, and many months were ſpent on that duty ; the good 


+ Stat. 3 Ed. I. 1272, c. 12. Lord chief juſtice Hale ſays, that the puniſhment of prefling to death did 
not ariſe from this ſtatute, but was anciently a puniſhment by the common law. The words of the ſtatute 
are, That notorious felons qui ne ſoy woilent mettre en enqueſtes des felonies ſoyent mis en la priſune forte et 
dure.” As this law therefore is fo highly penal, I cannot think, that judges, who have tied the thumbs of cri- 
minals together in order to oblige them to plead, can be juſtified under theſe words of the ſtatute, though 
their intentions have been merciful *® ; eſpecially, as whatever might have been the common law, this ſtatute 
hath ſuperſeded it. Priſane forte © dure can mean nothing further than, if the criminal will not ſubmit to n 
trial, he ſhall be remanded to a moſt cloſe and ſevere confinement ;—how is it poſſible then to include 
preſſing to death, with all its apparatus of torture, under theſe words, eſpecially as the felon, when convict- 
ed, had his benefit of clergy : See Barrington's Obſervations on Ancient Statutes. Rymer's Fad. 
vol. iii. part xi. p. 137, Which proves beyond doubt, that what is contended for is the true meaning of the 
words of the ſtatute, and that it was nothing more than confinement without nouriſhment, which was juſtified 
under the words priſone dure. | | 

2. Bulſtr. p. 226. 3. Bulſtr. p. 157. 1. Rolls, p. 399. 

Theſe will be noticed in that diſtrict. | 
Ex Autograph. penes d, et cap. Dun. 


To our verye lovinge freend, Mr D. Colmer. 

&« After our hartie commendations. Her majeſtie havinge appointed certaine commiſſioners for her to 
meete on the borders with others of like forte that come from the Scottiſhe kinge to conferr together for re- 
dreſſe of diſorders in thoſe parts between England and Scotland, is pleaſed to conceave ſo good an opynion 
of you, as to name you for one of them to accompanye our verie good lord the b'pp of Dureſme chief in 
the commiſſion z We do therefore require you to put yourſelf in a readynes for the fryde ſervice, that as 
ſoone as you ſhall hve knowledge from ye b'pp of the commiſſion receaved by him, and of the tyme and 
place of your meetynge, you may foorthwith addreſſe yourſelf to take your journey with him; and then 


you ſhall have farther inſtructions how to proceede : ſo we bidd you hartelye farewell. From the court at. 
Greenwich the 27 of Sep. 1596. 


Your lovinge freends, 


Tho. Egerton, C. S. W. Burghley. Eſſex. C. Howard. 
R 


H. Cobham. T. Buckehurſt. 
W. Knowles. Ro. Cecyll. Forteſcue.”? 


It appears by the ſeſſions papers, that this was practiſed at the Old Bailey in the reign of q. Ann; and perhaps there 


are later inſtances, as it ſtill continues to be part of the law of this country. It would be much more reaſonable to aJop: 
the practice of the Scotch law: If a criminal ſtands mute, and will not plead, the trial proceeds as uſual, and it is left te 
che criminal to manage his own defence as he {hall think proper '——lnnes's Sum, View of the Scotch Laws. 
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Chriſt-Church, ſhould, in the name of that aſſembly, draw up an humble addreſs to 
her majeſty, for the archbiſhop? s reſtitution * ; but it was not received favourably, 
On the 22d day of June 1583 he was collated to the precentorſhip of Saliſbury, 
and the third « September following was made dean of Durham, being then 37 
years ot age, whereupon he reſigned the precentorſſip. From this time to the 

* 23d Sunday after Trinity, in the year 1622, he kept an account of all the ſer- 
mons he preached, the place where, the time when, the text what, and if any 
at court, or before any of the prime nobility : By which it appears, that he 
* preached, while dean of Durham 721, while biſhop of Durham 550, and while 

archbiſhop of York to the time abovementioned 721, in all 1992 ſermons, and 
amongſt them ſeveral extempore. This prelate certainly thought preaching to 
be the moſt indiſpenſible part of his duty; for in the diary before quoted, 
wherein, at the end of each year, he ſets down how many ſermons he had preach- 
ed, at the end of the year 1619, Sum. ſer. 32, eheu! An. 1620, ſum. ſer. 3 5, 

eben“ An. 1621 , ſore afflicted with the rheume and coughe diverſe months together, 
fo that I never could preach until Eaſter daye. The Lord forgive me4.” On the 
28th of May 1590 he was induQted to the rectory of Biſhopwearmouth, in this 
county, and in the year 1595 was made biſhop of Durham. He was conſecrated 
by archbiſhop Hutton, by commiſſion ; but Le Neve ſays, be cannot find, either in 
his diary or elſewhere, the time when, place where, or names of the biſho S who 
aſhſted at the ſolemnity. On his conſecration. he reſigned Biſhopwearmouth. 
Upon his nomination to this biſhopric, orders were given by the lord treaſurer to 
ſecure payment to the crown of 880l. per annum out of Allerton, and 140l. out 
ot Norham j. 

During the time biſhop Hutton held the See of Durham, he ſuffered the queen 
to make two great innovations on the privileges of the biſhopric ; the one was, her 
nominating to the 12th prebendary in the cathedral church ; and the other, her 
granting a charter of incorporation to Hartlepool : But of theſe matters. more 
hereafter. King James made a like attempt, in this prelate's time, to incharter 
the city of Durham ; but the biſhop inſtituted a ſuit in the exchequer, and by the 
decree made therein, the king's charter was ſet aſide ]; and the prelate granted 
one, by which the city was put under the government of a mayor and twelve al- 
dermen. It was a ſingular mark of his benevolence, to give ſo ample a charter, 


after having a tedious and expenſive ſuit with the burgeſtes, who maintained the 
royal charter againſt his franchiſe 5. 


* Sce the addrefs in Le Neve, p. 109. 
+ Le Neve, p. 105, 11,—lIt isa little ſurpriſing that we find none of the ar archhiſhop' 8 ſermons 1 in print 
except his Concio Apologetica, contra Camgiauum i in Dextoron. XXXil, 
1 Peex's Deſider, Curiata, lib. 5, 6. 
Dyer, p. 289. 150 | 
0 Browne Willis, in his Notitia Partiamentaria, vol. ii. p. 523, ſays, © The city of Durham was govern- 
ed by an alderman and twelve burgefies till the time at. biſhop Matthew, who changed the name of alderman 


into that of mayor, and burgeſſes into that of aldermen.” — Le Neve, p. 110, 
1395, 37 Q, Eliz. De licentia eligendi pro epiicopo Dun. Rym. Fœdera, vol. xvi. p. 271. > 
—̃ͤ— k — — Regius aſſenſus pro Tobias Matthew, ep. Dun. bid. p. 272. 1 M 
— — Koeſtitutio temporalium pro T. 5 ep. Dun, —— bid. p. 273. 
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In the 43d year of Elizabeth, one Anthony Arrowſmith, who held lands at Eg- 
gleſton, ſtood mute, and his eſtates became forfeited to the biſhop, he being preſſed 
to death f. The biſhop maintained a ſuit in the exchequer to recover theſe lands, 
and obtained a decree, wherein the liberties and franchiſes of this palatinate are 
rehearſed and inſiſted upon, and make the grounds of the decree ||. 


In the year 1595, the biſhop cauled the $ cuſtoms of Weredale to be aſcertained 
by a jury impannelled for that purpoſe. On the 4th of June, 1602, he granted a 


charter of incorporation to Stockton; and alſo another to ſundry trades in Gateſ- 
head. 


Our prelate was much engaged in political matters: Strype gives a letter of lus, 
dated the 9th of April, 1594, whilſt dean of Durham, to lord Burleigh, touching 
Bothwell's protection; in which he ſays, © I pray God the king's proteſtations be 


per diflembler, by all mens judgment that 


«© not too well believed, who is a a- v 
« know him beſt, than is thought poſſible for his years.” Such was the character 


he gave of the prince who was ſhortly to come to the throne of England. In 1596, 
commiſſioners were appointed by the queen, to treat with Scotland, and redreſs 
grievances on the borders; the Engliſh commiſſioners were, the biſhop of Durham, 
Sir Wm Bowes, Francis Slingſby, eſq; and Clement Colmer, LL. D.“ The place 
of convention was Carliſle, and many months were ſpent on that duty ; the good 


+ Stat. 3 Ed. I. 1272, c. 12. Lord chief juſtice Hale ſays, that the puniſhment of preſſing to death did 
not ariſe from this ſtatute, but was anciently a puniſhment by the common law. The words of the ſtatute 
are, That notorious felons qui ne ſoy voilent mettre en enqueſtes des felonies. ſoyent mis en la priſane forte et 
dure.” As this law therefore is ſo highly penal, I cannot think, that judges, who have tied the thumbs of cri- 
minals together in order to oblige them to plead, can be juſtified under theſe words of the ſtatute, though 
their intentions have been merciful'* ; eſpecially, as whatever might have been the common law, this ſtatute 
hath ſuperſeded it. Priſone forte & dure can mean nothing further than, if the criminal will not ſubmit to a 
trial, he ſhall be remanded to a moſt cloſe and ſevere confinement ;—how is it poſſible then to include 
preſſing to death, with all its apparatus of torture, under theſe words, eſpecially as the felon, when convict- 
ed, had his benefit of clergy : See Barrington's Obſervations on Ancient Statutes.— Rymer's Fad. 
vol. iii. part xi. p. 137, which proves beyond doubt, that what is contended for is the true meaning of the 
words of the ſtatute, and that it was nothing more than confinement without nouriſhment, which was juſtified 
under the words priſone dure. 

| 2. Bulſtr. p. 226. 3. Bulſtr. p. 157. 1. Rolls, p. 399. 

Theſe will be noticed in that diſtrict. 
Ex Autograph. penes d. et cap. Dun. 


Lo our verye lovinge freend, Mr D. Colmer. 

% After our hartie commendations. Her majeſtie havinge appointed certaine commiſſioners for her to 
meete on the borders with others of like forte that come from the Scottiſhe kinge to conferr together for re- 
dreſſe of diſorders in thoſe parts between England and Scotland, is pleaſed to conceave ſo good an opynion 
of you, as to name you for one of them to accompanye our verie good lord the b'pp of Dureſme chief in 
the commiſſion z We do therefore require you to put yourſelf in a readynes for the ſæyde ſervice, that as 
ſoone as you ſhall hive knowledge from ye b'pp of the commiſſion receaved by him, and of the tyme and 
place of your meetynge, you may foorthwith addreſſe yourſelf to take your journey with him; and then 


you ſhall have farther inſtructions how to proceede : ſo we bidd you hartelye farewell. From the court at. 
Greenwich the 27 of Sep. 1596. | 


Your lovinge freends, 


Tho. Egerton, C. S. W. Burghley. Eſſex. C. Howard. 
H. Cobham. R. T. Buckehurſt. 
| W. Knowles, Ro. Cecyll. Forteſcue.”? 

It appears by the ſeſſions papers, that this was practiſed at the Old Bailey in the reign of q. Ann; and perhaps there 
are later inſtances, as it ſtill continues to be part of the law of this country. It would be much more reaſonable to adop: 
the practice of the Scotch law: If a criminal ſtands mute, and will not plead, the trial proceeds as uſual, and it is left te 
the criminal to manage his own defence as he ſhall think proper '——lannes's Sum, View of the Scotch Laws. 
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effect of their aſſiduous application to the work of peace was much retarded, and 
almoſt rendered abortive, by the outrages repeatedly committed on the eaſtern 
and middle marches. “ The firſt article of this treaty does honour to the charac. 
ter of the prelates of the church, one of whom ſtood firſt in the liſt of commiſ. 
* ſiqners from each nation. In this article it was reſolved, that the ſovereigns of 
< each king ſhould be addreſſed, to order the ſettl f miniſt 

each King ſhould be addreſled, to order the ſettlement of miniſters at every bor- 
* der church, tor the ſake of reforming and civilizing the inhabitants, by their 
* ſalutary inſtructions and diſcipline ; and for this purpoſe, the decayed churches 
* ſhould be repaired ; and for the ſafety of the perſons of their paſtors, and due 
«© reſpect to be paid them in the diſcharge of their offices, the principal inhabitants 
<« of each pariſh ſhould give ſecurity to their prince *.” Sir Robert Carey, about 
this time, had the appointment of keeper of Norham caſtle, for which 1401. was 
paid out of the revenues of the biſhopric of Durham. | 

In 1603 expired the illuſtrious queen Elizabeth. The characters of late ſove 

reigns require no comment here, Whilſt our prelates poſſeſſed high offices in the 
ſtate, and held the ear of the reigning prince, it appeared neceſſary to draw the 
great outlines of their lives; as it was obſerved before, by inference, the private 
characters of the prelates were deduced. 
James VI. of Scotland was proclaimed ſucceſſor to the throne of England: On 
his journey ſouthward, the biſhop of Durham met him at Berwick 4, and preach- 
ed a congratulatory ſermon before him f. The biſhop was at the famous confer- 
ence at Hampton-court, in January, 1603; of which he gave an account at large 
to archbiſhop Hutton ||. Our biſhop demiſed to king James the caſtle, &c. of Nor- 
ham, Norhamſhire, and Elandſhire, which was confirmed by the dean and chapter 
on the 2d of April, 1604 ; and he got ſome abatement in the payment made from 
the See to Berwick, and reſtitution of Durham-houſe in London S. 

On the 26th of July, 1606, biſhop Matthew was tranſlated to York ; which dig- 
nity he enjoyed till the 29th of March, 1628; on which day he departed this life, 
at Cawood ; and was buried in our lady's chapel, at the eaſt of York cathedral : 

| The 
* Ridpath's Bord. Hiſt. p. 690. 

+ lle gave his warrant to the biſhop of Durham to liberate all prifoners,—a ſtrange kind of pleaſure to 

jet loofe all the villams on the country. | 
T Col. Eecl. Hiſt, vol. it. p. 671. |} Strype's Ap. to the Life of Whitgift, Ne 45, lib. iv. 

6 Fuller ſays, (lib. x.) “ 1 am credibly informed from a good hand, how in the days of king James, 2 
Seotchman and a prevalent courtier had ſwallowed up the whole btthopric of Durham, had not arch- 
biſhop Bancroft ſcaſonably interpoſed his power with the king, and daſhed the defign.” Credible 
though the information. were, yet it was not true; there being no ſuch prevalent courtier, nor no ſuch 
defien *Tis true, the ſtomachs of the Scots were ſharp ſet, {till crying give, give, but never ſatisfied; 
king James as bountiful and open handed towards then as they could defire. But neither were they ſo im- 
pudent as to crave, nor the king fo impotent as to give a whole biſhopric at once, eſpecially fo rich a bi- 
ſhopric as this of Durham. But the truth is, that George Hume earl of Dunbar, lord- treaſurer of Scotland, 
and bighly favoured by the king, having precpred.a grant of all the batable grounds, as they then called 
them, upon the borders of both kingdoms, began to cait his eye upon Norham caſtle, and the lands about 
it helonzing to the See of Durham, conceiving it a fit place to command all the reſt: But being a well-prin- 
ipled man, and a great miniſter of that. king, in reſtoring tbe cpiſcopal government to the church of Scot - 
Lind, he acquainted biſhop Bancroft ,with his delties, who, knowing what great uſe might be made of bim 
lor the good of his church, and being ſure enough of the conſent of Dr Matthew then biſhep of Dur- 


bam, ke thus ordered the buſineſs. Whereas the revenue of Norham caſtle and the lands adjoining 15 
8 | . value 
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The epitaph * given in the notes being inſcribed on his tomb, which is of black 
and white marble, adorned with gold, repreſenting his effigies incumbent in full 
proportion in his archiepiſcopal robes. He marricd Frances Barlow, daughter of 
Barlow biſhop of Chicheſter, whoſe monument is in York cathedral, with the in- 
ſcription as in the notes f. . 


T tt In 


valued at 120 l. per ann. in the biſnop's rental, it was agregl that the ear! ſhould procure of the king an 
abatement of fix ſcore pounds yearly out of the annual penſion of a thouſand pounds, which had been laid 
upon the biſhopric by queen Elizabeth; that he ſhould obtain from the king, for the ſaid Dr Matthew and 
his ſucceſſors, a reſtitution of his houſe in the Strand called Durham-houſe, with the gardens, ſtables, and 
tenements thereto appertaining, which had been alienated from that biſhopric ever ſince the diſſolution 
of it by Edward VI. Thirdly, that in conſideration hereof, biſhop Matthew ſhould make a grant of Nor- 
ham caſtle, and the country adjoining, in fee farm to the king, by him immediately to be conveyed to the 
earl of Dunbar. And fourthly, that his own turn being thus ſerved, the ſaid earl ſhould join with biſhop 
Bancroft and his friends, for obtaining from the king an a& of parliament, whereby both he and his 
ſucceſſors ſhould be made incapable of any of the like grants and alienations for the time to come; 
which, as it was the beſt market that ever Toby Matthew was at, ſo was it the beſt bargain which was ever 
driven for the church of England: So far from ſwallowing up that biſhopric, that it was the only means 
to lave that, and preſerve the reſt. Dr Heylin's Examen Hiſtoricum, 8vo, Lond. 1659, p. 176. 


* TOBIAS MATrruxus, 
Illuſtri Matthæorum familia apud Cambros oriundus ; Briſtoliam 
natalibus Oxoniam ſtudijs ornavit. Cum omni politiori doctrinæ 
theologiam conjunxerat, ſtatim in concionibus dominari cœ pit. In aula, 
academia, urbe, rure juxta celcbris. Neque Chriſoſtomum Græcia quam 
Tobiam ſuum Anglia jactantius olim profitebitur. Innotuit fimul ac 
ſumma apud reginam Elizabetham gratia invaluit. Neminem illa hbentius 
audivit, aut prædicantem fuſius prædicabat. Anno #tatis 28 collegio D. 
Johan. Baptiſtz Oxonienſis preficiebatur, archidiaconus una in ecclefia 
Wallenfi, ac in ædibus Chriſti canonicus; mox jijſdem ædibus decanus prefuit. 
O' ibus tandem qui academicos beare ſolent honoribus perfunctus ad Dunelm- 
enſen decanatum provectus eſt. Poſt aliquot annos major decanatu ſuccrevit 
viri fama, ac prono in eum reginæ favore Dunelmenſis epiſcopus 
eccleſiæ conſtituitur. Cui cum præfuerat annos circiter x11, ſereniſſimi 
regis Jacobi auſpicijs ad archiepiſcopum Eboracen. tranſlatus eſt. Non potuit 
enim tota indoles, quocunque vergerat, infra ſummum ſe ſiſtere. Hiſoe gradibus 
ad tantum culmen evaſit, virtutes quibus illad ornavit non capit marmor; hiſtoricum 
-quzrunt, non ſculptorem. Inter cætera, hoſpitalitatis laus pene illius propria fuit; 
Tobiæ ædes et divitum aula et pauperum Xenodochiu in dies fuere cathedram 
hanc tenuit ann. 22. rara felicitate z cum ſexagenari eandem occupaverat, 
vix ad extrema' ſenectute' exaruit dives illa concionandi vena ;z cu? erat ſeptua- 
genario major, nemo in concionibus frequentior, pit webio © nemo quem 


in æternu' magis audire velis. Deficientibus ad pulpitg yitbis cœpit ipſe 
ſtatim langueſcere; quaſi ſola illa vitalis aura quam concionando hauſerit, 
nec ſtudio ac labori ſupereſſe voluerit. Beatiſſimus ſenex impleto ætatis 
anno 82 placide emigravit 29 Martij 1628. Corporis exuviæ ſu' mo cu' 
o' ium morore huc illate Chri. adventu expectant et ani'am reducem. 
Noli illu' putare, viator, ab hoc auguſto marmore quicquam no'is mutuari; 
quovis auguſtiſſimo mauſoleo auguſtius eſt quod hic conditur. Tobiæ 
nomen et tibi, marmor, et huic ſacratiſſimo templo, monumenti inſtar 
quovis acre perennioris. 


. + FRANCES MATTHEW, 

Firſt married to Matt. Parker, ſonne to Matth. Parker, archbp. of Cant. afterwards to Tobie Matthew, 
hat famous archb. of this See. She was a woman of exemplary witdom, gravity, piety, beauty, and indeed 
all other virtues, not only above her ſex, but the times. One exemplary act of hers, firſt deviſed upon 
ts church, and through it flowing upon the country, deſerves to live as long as the church itſelf: The 
library of the deceaſed archbp. conſiſting of about 3000 books, ſhe gave entirely to the public uſe of this 
church ;—a rare example that ſo great care to advance learning thould lodge in a woman's breaſt z but 
t was the leſs wonder in her, beciuſe herſelf was of kin to ſo much learning. She was the daughter of 
Will. Barlow bp. of Chicheſter, and in K. Henry VILI,'s time ambaſſador into Scotland, of the ancient fami- 


ly 
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In the Hiſtory of the Church of York we have the following reflection on our 
reverend prelate : * Whilſt he fate here, if he had not alienated. from the See, to- 
« pleaſe the duke of Buckingham, York-Place in the Strand, which was no jeſt, 
he might have preached and pun'd out to the end of his days, leaving a. much 
{© better memorial.” Fuller ſays, © he was one of a proper perſon, and was of a 
* cherefull ſpirit, yet without any treſpaſs on epiſcopal gravity, there lying a real 
© diſtinction between facetiouſnels and nugacitie. None could condemn him for 
his pleaſant wit, though often he would condemn himſelf, as fo habited therein, 
he could as well not be, as not be merrie, and not take up an innocent jeſt, as it 
lay in the way of his diſcourſe. One paſſage mult not be forgotten: After he 
had arrived at his greatneſs, he made one journey into the Welt, to viſit his two 
* mothers ; her that bare him at Briſtol, and her that bred him in learning, the 
© univerſity of Oxford. Coming neer to the latter, attended with a train ſuitable 
to his preſent condition, he was met almoſt with an equal number, who came 
* out of Oxford to give him entertainment. Thus augmented with another troop, 
«© and remembering he had paſſed over a ſmall water, a poor ſcholar, when firit. 
coming to the univerſity, he kneeled down, and. took up the expreſſion of Jacob, 
„ With my ſtaff came 1 over this Jordan, and-now I am become two bands. 


ly of the Barlows in Wales. She had four fiſters married to four biſtiops, one to Will. Whickham bp. of 


Wincheſter, another to Overton bp. of Coventr.- and Litchf. a third to Weſtphaling bp. of Hereford, and 


a fourth to Day that ſucceeded. Whickham in Wincheſter : So that a-biſhop was her father, an archbiſhop 


her father-in-law ; ſhe had four biſhops her brethren, and an archbiſhop. her huſband. When ſhe had lived 
45 years the roth of May, ſhe changed this life as full of honuur as of days, A. D. 1629 | 


* Gray's Notes.—Ath. Oxon, vol. i.—Wood's. Hiſt. and Antiq. Oxford, vol. ii. p. 255.-— Dr Samſon's 
Life of Tob. Matth. MSS. penes R. Thoreſby, Leeds. — His Diary in MSS. S. Thoreſby.—Strype's Ann.“ 
vol. iii. p. 465, &c. — 2d Ath. Oxon. 194. -A controverſy between him and the archbiſhop of Vork. —Strype's 
Ann. vol. iii. p. 551.—Biog. Brit. vol. vi. p. 4048. | 

As of Parliament. 

15785, 27 Eliz. cap. 15 Private act for the foundation of Chriſt's hoſpital in Sherborn, within the coun-- 
ty palatine of Durham. 

1601, 43 Eliz. c. 11. For recovery of lands in Durham. ; 
— For peaceable government of Durham. 


 Topias MaTTHEw, S. FT. P. dean of Durham. 
| Leave of election 25th March, 1595 
Royal affent th April, 1595. 
Conſecrated on Palm-Sunday, 13th April. 
Temporalties reſtored 29th April. 
Tranſlated to York 26th July, 1606. 
. Officers of the See during biſbop Matthew's time. 
High-ſheriff,—John Conyers de Sockborne, knt. 22d May, 1595; oc. 25th May, 1598.— Vide Strype's- 
| Ann. vol. iv. p. 344. ——Again at Martinmas, 1604. | 
Eſcheator, —Henry Lyrdley, knt. ap. for life, in as ample a manner as Will. Fleetwoode, or Robt Tail- 
boys, eſq; or any other enjoyed that office, zoth Ap. 1595; confirmed the 18th of Jan. 1596, 
by dean James and chapter of Durham. -— Tho. Chaitor, eſq; oc. dep. zoth Jan. 1595. 
Temporal chancellors, —Thomas Calverley, eſq. | | N 
Cuthbert Pepper, knt. by refig. of Calverley, attorney in the court of Wards. Vide Dugd. Orig. 
Jurid. p. 205. — Ap. for life, and alſo receiver-general 26th May, 16055, apud man ium de 
Stockton. Confirmed by dean James and chapter 22d Oct. Reg. James. | 
Conſtable of the caſtle, —Henry Lyndley, gent. 
Seneſcal, — Thomas Calverly, eſq. | 
Attorney-general,— Robt Cooper, eſq; fce 1008, —Randal's MSS.. Of 


* 
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« Of this extraction came Sir Tobie Matthew, having all his father's name, 
% many of his natural parts, few of his moral virtues, fewer of his ſpiritual graces, 
« as being an inveterate enemy to the proteſtant religion +.” 

From the time of Matthew's tranſlation to the coming of biſhop James, nothing 
was done in the chancery at Durham, there being no ſeal tf, On the 5th day of 
Augult 1606, 


iI in TAMES, 5. 5. 


then dean of Durham, was elected biſhop of this See; he was conſecrated on the 
7th day of September, and had the temporaltics reſtored on the 16th of the ſame 
month, on which day he was enthroned by proxy. 

Biſhop James was born in the county of Stafford ||, and brought up at Chriſt- 
Church college in Oxford, In the year 1572, he was elected maſter of Univerſity 
college; on the 27th of Auguſt 1577, was appointed archdeacon of Coventry; in 
1584, was made dean of Chriſt-Church ; and in 1596, dean of Durham. He was 
chaplain to Dudley earl of Leiceſter, and attended him near the hour of death $. 

This was not a ſeaſon for many public acts, yet we find he was a chief inſtrument 


in perfecting the bargain made by his predeceſſor, and getting confirmed the reſtitu- 


* Thus he wrote his name. | 


+ Fuller, Biog. Brit. vol. vi. p. 4048.——T'o complete tis education, he went abroad, and was by Parſons 


the jeſuit ſeduced. to the church of Rome, and perſuaded to enter into the ſociety of Jeſus. He appears, 
like many of his fraterity, to have been much a greater politician than a divine; though among the various 
things that he amuſed himſelf with, divinity had its turn. He was often a ſpy upon ſuch companies as he 
was admitted into upon the foot of an agreeable companion, and, with the moſt vacant countenance, would 
watch for intelligence to ſend to Rome. We find him much at court, and deeply immerſed in politics, 
He died 13th Oct. 1655. Granger's Biog. Hiſt. vol. i. p. 419. 


r There is an old map of Durham, with the ſeals of biſhop Matthew as count palatine, the church and 
city round it, engraved by Matthew Patteſon, dedicated to biſhop Matthew. Eng. Topog. p. 44—— 
Gough's Anecdotes, p. 344. 


[| From the Viſitation Book of the county of Durham, by Sir Richard St George, norroy, 1615,—In the 
collection of Marmaduke Tunſtall, eſq. ; 


John James, of Little-Ore, in the county of Stafford. 


John James, of Little-Ore, = Ellin, d. of William Bolt. 


Catherine, =Wm James, = Iſabel, wi- J Thomas, = Francis, zd ſon, - Blanch, Lydia, d. of = Edward, Z d. of ff 7 married 
9d. of Wm bp. of dow of Robt / ad ſon, LL. D. maſter d. of Gun- Maſſam, Ach lon, | Pyott, Tho, Wildey, 
Ricbye, of Durham. Atkinſon, ; ot the chan- ter, and ot Suffolk. alderman 24ly Thomas 
#2Wingron, alderman of cery,juoge of widow of of London, \ Chamberlain. 
1 wie. - Newcaltle, the audience, Hen. Bil- 1 24 witc, 2 
2d wite. Thomas. and chancel- lingly. fon 
lor of Wells, & h. ot Sir = 
Henry. 
4 0 
l 8 | N . 755 
1 a e 9 — wife to Heſter, 
» . — * o 
William Ann, d. of, Timothy, John. Francis, N okay 0 : Juhn Thomas 
5 ia London, J. * 
John Dor- / merchant / M. A. in / 4th ſon. VW iidey, Wilde. 
ley, of O- in Lond. Oxtord, T act. 14. 
verbury, Nad ton. o. ſ. p. 1015. 
Jin co. Suk. 3d ſon, | 
John James 
ſ & heir, 


act, 19, 1615. 
He once had the honour to entertain queen Eliz. at a public banquet: 
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tion of Durham-Houſe, He repaired the chapel at a great expence * : He granted 
letters patent of the office of coroners t, and alſo that of water-bailiff of the port 
of Sunderland, with the ancient fee of 268. 8d. f to hold during pleaſure. By 
this appointment he was authoriſed to collect, for the biſhop's uſe, “ all ſuch free 
** cuſtoms or uſages, fines and tolls for caſting of ballaſt, anchorage, beaconage, 
* rivage, and other cuſtoms and uſages, as to the biſhop in the ſaid port was due, 
and as in other ports for the like; and alfo to take to the biſhop's uſe all royal 
„ fiſh, wrecks of the fea, cuſtoms, uſages, and forfeitures whatſoever,” ariſin 
within the limits of that port, rendering an account at the biſhop's exchequer. 'The 
biſhop granted a market and fair at Wolſingham ; and gave a charter of incorpora- 
tion to cloth-workers within the city of Durham, which trade, nevertheleſs, was not 
proſecuted there. He granted forteited lands at Foxton to one Robert Laverick ; 
lands in Weſt-Auckland, forfeited by Chriſtopher Hind, he granted to Thomas 
Raine ; and lands in Elton, forfeited by Gilbert Dixon in outlawry, he granted to 
John Calverley. On the 5th of October 1614, an inquiſition was taken before Sir 
George Selby, knt. ſherift of Durham, touching a wreck on Ryhope ſands, infra 
libertatem regalem e patus Dunelm, ſeized by the above-mentioned officer to the bi- 
ſhop's uſe, ratione prerogative ſue. 

During this prelate's time, the king ſent into the palatinate, /itter@ regales pro 
levacione hominum. | 

The biſhop departed this life] on the 11th day of May 16+7, and was interred 
near the entrance into the choir of the cathedral of Durham, the exact place not 
now known : The tomb-ſtone was ornamented with his effigies in braſs, holdin, a 
bible in his hands, with the following inſcription, as given by Browne Wilks : 


Reg. 333. | 
+ Ra. Bowes and Rob. Bowes, gent. for the life of the longer liver, with a yearly ſtipend of 41. which 
pat. in 1613 was confirmed by the dean and chapter. E. Pat. Book, and old Rental in the auditor's office, 
186. 
- W. D. gra. &c. Sciatis, q'd nos Joh. Richardfon de civitate Dun. gen. conſtituimus ſup'viſore. o'ĩu. do- 
Minor. r . _ &c. qua'diu nob placu'it recipiend. &c. viginti mareas leg'lis monete, &c. 29 Sep. 
i699, —Ex ibid. 

W. D. gra. &c. Sciatis, &c. concedimus Thome Ogle de Hepſcott in co. North. gen. offic. capital. feneſ- 
ealli ſi'e ſeneſcalcie d'nij fe man'rij n'ri de Bedlington et Bedlingtonthire, &e. habend. &c. dur. vita n'ral! 
ip'ius T. &c. 7 Dec. 1610. Ex ibid. | 

Collac*o'es et inftituc*o%es, &c. extract. e libro ſubſcripe*'o'um tem'e Willi James ep'i Dun. ab a'o 1606 
in annum 1617. E copia penes Bremes Wheler. Randal's MSS. 

By this it appears that Wm James was inſtituted to Wathington rectory on 12th Sept. 1616. 

+ Spearman's Enq. Rot. James, No 118. Vide official. auditor. epiſc. Dated 6th July, x609,— Hu- 
gall's Extracts. | | | $ | 
| Gray's notes.—Ath. Oxon, vol. i. p. 420, 725.— Fuller's Ch. Hiſt. Hb. x. p 71.— Hobb's Rep. p. 138.— 
Worthies of England, p. 102.— His fermon preached at Paul's Croſs 9th Nov. 1589, on 1 Cor. xii. 25. Vide 
Pam. 21, No 3.— Browne Willis. — His grandfon, Wm James, of Waſhington, eſq; married the daughter 
of Leo. Waſtel, of Scorton, efq; and had iffue ſeveral daughters, coheirefſes, among whom that eſtate was 

divided: Dorothy, the eldeſt, married Sir Rich. Muſgrave, of Hayton-caftle, bart. 


The numbers of men, between the age of 16 and 60, that appeared at the muſter 1615. 
Cl.eiter ward — —— — 2657 


Eafington ward — — — —— 1494 

Darlington ward — — — — 2946 
Stockton ward ——ẽ— — — —ů— 1223 | 

— — 

Total — 8320 


Mevioriæ 
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Memoriæ ſacrum Gulielmus James, honeſtis et ingenius parentibus apud Oſborn in 
com Stafford natus : Aidis Chriſti in acad. Oxon. alumnus, S. T. P. Magiſter col. uni- 
verſitatis, deinde dis Chriſti ibid. decanus conſtitutus, et ter. academiæ procancellarius ? 
Unde ob doctrinæ gravitatem et ſpeclatam prudentiam a regina Elizabetha ad decanatum 
Dunelm. unde ad epiſcopatum ibid provectus; et demum a Chriſto dum ecclgſiæ patriæ, 


et principi invigilaret, in cæleſtem patriam evocatus placide in Domino emigravit, et quod 


mortale fuit, certa ſþe reſurgendi hic depoſuit 11% die Maij anno ſalutis 1017, et atati: 


Poſuit Franciſcus honoris pariter ac virtutum patris ſtudigſiſſimus qui lapidem hunc c: 
pictatem ſuam inviolatam expetens ſubſcripfit. Deu xxvit. 17. 

Male erit ei qui non honoret patrem ſuum : Hujus monumentum fequis clepſerit, repſe- 
ritque, ſacrilegus eto. 

The biſhop by will bequeathed twenty pounds to the poor in Durham, and 
twenty pounds ta the poor in Auckland ; and he made his fon Francis executor.* 


During the vacancy of the See, which was upwards of four months, the dean 
and chapter exerciſed the ſpiritual juriſdiction, The king, by letters patent, ap- 
pointed 


* WILLIAM James, S. T. P. dean of Durham. 
| Elected - 
Conſecrated th Sept. 1606. 
Temporalties reſtored x6th Sept. 
Died 11th May, 1617, æt. 75. 


Officers of the See during biſhop James's time. 
High-ſheriff,—John Conyers, of Sockburne, knt. ap. 19th Sept. 1606.—Tho. Robſon, under. ſheriff. 
Geo. Selby, knt. 1608. Rot 4. | ET rh 
Eſcheators,—Francis James, LL. D. biſhop's brother, ap. for life. 
John Richardſon, jun. eſq; 1710, | 

'Femporal-chancellor,—Cuth. Pepper, knt. | 
Conſtables of the caſtle, —Cha. Wren, knt. ap. for life. Rot. A A. James, Ne 96.—To execute the of- 

fice by himſelf, or a ſufficient deputy, to be approved b. us and our ſucceſſors, and to 


receive 


) 
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pointed Sir Richard Hutton Keeper of the great ſeal, which was then made anew *, 


to whom he directed a warrant tor putting the faid ſeal to a patent appointing Sir 
George Selby to be ſheriff, dated 31ſt May, 15 James J. 
After this fſiort vacancy, 


RIS RAD NEIL. E, 


then biſhop of Lincoln, was tranſlated to this See; he had leave to receive conſir- 
mation within the province of Canterbury the 3d of October 1617, and according- 
ly was confirmed on the 19th of the ſame month; was enthroned on the 18th of 
November, and had the temporalties reſtored about the fame time. 


Biſhop Neile was born at Weſtminiter+ in the year 1562, and educated at the 


: receive þ. vadio ſuo annuatim 20 marks, and one robe of the ſuit of our gentlemen, or 
x38. 4 d. in lieu of that robe. —He was brother of Francis Wren of Henknoyle, and 
ſon of Anthony Wren of Bincheſter, and Elizabeth his wife, daughter of Chr. Wan- 
disford, of Kirklington, efq. | 


Cha. Wren, knt. and Lindley Wren, eſq; ſon and heir N of Charles, ap. for their 
lives roth Jan. 1609. Rot. A A. James, NY 95. 
Seneſcals, — Tho. Calverley, eſq; ob. 1613. 
Fra. James, LL. D. unus magiftror. curie cancellarie, ac. Fr. nr ; and Robt Cooper, arm. 
confi liarius ad legen, ap. for their lives poſt mort. Tho. Calverley, furſum redditionem 
forisf Ouram v' quameu'gq. ad wacac'o'em. At Auckland 12th Ott. 1609. 


Rabt Cooper, 'eiq; counſellor at law, ap. for life iſt Feb. confirmed by dean Newton and 
cha. 28th Apr. 16 14. 


Attorney- general, - Robt Cooper, eſq. 
Solicitor-gener al, —John Richardſon, eſq.— Randal's Mss. 


AR of Parliament. 


1609, 7 "Janes I. Table of private acts, An act for the aſſurance of certain lands and rent to the biſhop 
of Durham and lis ſueceſſors, and of certain other lands to Robert. earl of Saliſbury. 


% Theſe are to will and require you, that p'ſentlie and with all convenient ſpeed you make or cauſe to 
be made, one competent great ſeal for his maj' y, for the b*prick and co. pal. of Durham, to be uſed during 
the vacancy of the b'prick, the ſaid ſeale to be made in this manner, viz. with his ma'ty's armes crowned 
on the one de, with this title Jacobus Dei gra. magne Britannie Francie & Hib'nie, rex fidei deſenſor; and on 
rae other fide, the arms of the b*prick, with a mitre on the eſcutcheon, with this inſcription, Sigillum Ani 
ri Jacobi p. epatu. Dun ſede vacan. 1617. And this ſhall be your ſuſſicient warrant in y't behalf. From 
Suffolk-Houſe this 27th of May, 1617. 

To my loving friend Thomas Antony, graver of his majeſty's mynt and ſegles.?”—— Rudd's MSS. 

1613, 1 James; 2d june. A commiſſion iſſued by Sir R. Hutton to John Richardſon, 'Tho. Withes, and 
John King, to empower them to compound for licences of alienation, pardons for all without licence, fines 


for Lveries, auler les mains, and ather compoſitions ; and to ſeal all mandates and writs to be directed to the 
meriff or coroner during the vacancy 


+ Le Neve, p. v 36 —The moſt of this account was communicated to me by the reverend and learned Mr 


Tho. Baker, B. D. in St John's college, Cam. who-had-it from a worthy clergyman, a grandſon of the arch- 
biſhop. 


1617, 15 James 1. De licentia eligendi pro epiſcopo Dunelm. 
— — De ſignificavit pro Rich. Neile, ep. Dun.— 


—— —— — — 


Rym. Fœdera, vol. xvii. p. 17. 

Ibid. 

De reſtitutione temporalium p. R. Neile, ep. Dun.——lIbid. p. 26. 

1625, 1 Charles I, Grant to duke of Buckingham for working ſilver mines at Muggleſwick.—Ibid. 

vol. xviii. p. 90. 

— De officio 5 infra epiſcopatum Dunelm. conceſſa Johanni Richardſon, ar- 
migero, 636,—--Ibid. p. 22. 

— — Commiſſion of the peace for Durham. — Id. p. 576. 

2626, 2 Charles I. Grant of yearly rents iſſuing out of lands, &c. in the county of Durham, for the life 
of Henrietta Maria, queen to Charles I. — Ibid. p. 688. 

— — — A commiſſion for the W com. Dun. Ibid. p. 840. 


— — — Grant to Henry Gybb, keeper of Brancepeth park. — Ibid. p. 866. 
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ſchool there, under Mr Grant, ſuperior to Mr William Camden, then under-maſter. 
He was ſent to St John's college, Cambridge, by the bounty of the lady Mildred 
Burleigh, at the inſtance of Dr Goodman, then dean of Weſtminſter ; his own 
friends being unable to maintain him at the univerſity, the family then overwhelm- 
ed in the ruin his grandfather ſuſtained in the year 1539, who loſt his eſtate and 
ſome lucrative employments at court, by flying from perſecution under the fix 
Bloody Articles; the utmoſt ability left to this unfortunate gentleman was ſcarce 
ſuſſicient to enable him to place his fon, the biſhop's father, an apprentice to a tallow 
chandler *. After our prelate left the univerſity, he was taken into lord Burleigh's 
family, and was domeſtic chaplain to thoſe illuſtrious perſonages William lord 
Burleigh and Robert Cecil earl of Saliſbury... He commenced doctor in divinity 
in the year 1600+. What preferment he had by the queen's bounty is not known; 
but, preaching before her majeſty when. he lived with the old lord Burleigh, ſhe 


was affected by his arguments and manners, and authoriſed his lordſhip to remind 
her of his promotion. He was faid to be vir mediocriter doctus, ſed predicator mira- 
bilis k. He was prebendary and then treaſurer of Chicheſter ; was vicar of Cheſh- 


- 


unt in Hertfordſhire, which he enjoyed till about the year 1609. He was preferred 
to the deanry of Weſtminſter by king James, and inſtalled on the-;5th- of Novem- 


ber, the very day memorable for the gunpowder plot ||, In October 1608 he was 


conſecrated biſhop of Rocheſter : On the zd of December 1609 he aſſiſted at the 


conſecration: of Harſnet biſhop of Chicheſter, and Abbot biſhop of Litchfield and 


Coventry: In the year 1610, on biſhop Abbot's being removed to London, our 


* He was admitted ſcholar of the houſe of St John's college for Dr Goodman, a private founder, 22d 
Apr. 1580, purfuant to the following letter:“ To the maſter and fellow of St John's college, ſalutem in 
Chriſta, Whereas Richard Lockſmith, one of the two ſcholars of your late bye-foundation, is otherwiſe 
placed: I am required by the foundreſs (lady Mildred Burghley) to recommend unto-you, in the place of 
the ſaid Lockſmith, the bearer hereof Richard Neale, a poor and a fatherleſs child, of good hope to be 


learned, and to continue therein, requiring you that he may receive and enjoy all ſuch profits and commo- - 


dities as ſhall be due unto him, with your favours. God proſper you and your charge with his grace, and 
increaſe of virtue and learning. From Weſtminſter college this 16th of Apr. 1580. Your aſſured in Chriſt, 


GABRIEL GooDMaAN.” 
Our young ſcholar was entered in the matricula of the univerſity 18th May following. — Le Leve; 138. 


+ About which time, there being a great noiſe about a ſermon, preached at the court at Whitehall, of 


* 


confeſſion; as alſo the like rumour of a determination at Cambridge, touching the ſtate of the ſouls of the 


faithful before Chriſt's aſcenſion ; he kept the commencement act, and therein maintained the following 


queſtions: 1. Auricularis confeſio papiſtica non inſtitur verbo Dei. 2. Anime piorum erant in calo ante Chriſti * 


aſcenſuni. Ibid. p. 139, 
＋ Randal's MSS. 


In a memorial. of fundry things, performed by the dean and chapter of Weſtminſter, it is ſaid, obtained of 


his majeſty the renovation and confirmation of our letters patent for our election of ſcholars to both univer- 


fities, that we ſhall have three every year preferred to either univerſity, with an enlargement of the patent 
of his majeſty for the preferring of Weſtminſter ſcholars to fellowſhips in Trinity college. Myſelf have 
yearly ſent out of this ſchool to the univerſity, beſides thoſe ſix that have bèeen elected, whom J have got- 


ten placed in the ſcholarſhips in other colleges, beſides Trinity college and Chriſt- Church, ſome years two, 


ſome years three, and with ſome charge to me, which I have carefully done in a thankful remembrance of 


God's goodneſs ſhewed to me, in my being preferred from this ſchool to St John's college, Cambridge, by 
the honourable bounty of my foundreſs and patroneſs the lady Mildred Burghley, late wife of my old maſ- 

ter the lord-treaſurer Burghley, and mother of my moſt honourable maſter the earl of Saliſhury, new lord- 

treaſurer. By the goodneſs of which my two moit honourable maſters, I am whatſoever J now am; and 
without the goodneſs of which my moſt honourable foundreſs and patroneſs, upon the motion of Dr Good- 

man, the then reverend dean of this church, I think I ſhould never have been ſent to the: univerſity ; but 

that the beſt of my fortunes would have been, to have become ſome bookſeller's apprentice in St Paul's 

church- yard, to which trade of life Mr Grant, then ſchoolmaſter here, perſuaded my mother to have diſ-- 
poſed of me.—— Le Neve, p. 141. 
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prelate was tranſlated to Litchfield, and thereupon reſigned the deanry of Weſt. 
minſter, which he held in commendam with Rocheſter : In 1611 he aſſiſted at the 
confirmation of Abbot to the archiepiſcopal See of Canterbury, and the conſecra- 
tion of Thompſon biſhop of Glouceſter, Buckeridge biſhop of Rocheſter, and King 
biſhop of London; and, in the following year, he aſſiſted at the conſecration of 
Smith biſhop of Glouceſter, 

Biſhop Neile was in great favour with the king ; He ſent him to Peterborough, 
to aſſiſt at the ſolemn ſervice of removing the body of the royal mother, Mar 
queen of Scots, to be interred at Weſtminſter, the remains being brought thither 
on the 8th of October, in the year 1612. He and biſhop Laud were the heads of 
the opponents to the puritans, and found means ſo far to win upon the confidence 
of the ſovereign, as to have the diſpoſal of the church preferments. In the life of 
biſhop Andrews is the following relation: © There is a pleaſant ſtory related of 
„ him (biſhop Andrews) while he was biſhop of Wincheſter, which was told by 
* Mr Waller the poet to his ſon-in-law Dr Birch. Waller going to ſee king 
* James at dinner, on the day on which the parliament had been diffolved, over- 
* heard a very extraordinary converſation between his majeſty, biſhop Andrews, 
* and Dr Neile biſhop of Durham. Theſe two prelates ſtanding behind the king's 
chair, James aſked them, My lords (ſaid he) cannot I take my ſubjects money 
* when I want it, without all this formality in parliament ?* The biſhop of Dur- 
„ ham, who was a complete court ſycophant, readily anſwered, * God forbid, fire, 
* but you ſhould ; you are the breath of our noſtrils.“ Whereupon the king 
* turned, and faid to the biſhop of Wincheſter, * Well, my lord, what ſay you? 
“ Sir,“ replied the biſhop, © I have no ſkill to judge of parliamentary caſes.* The 
“king anſwered, * No put-ofts, my lord; anſwer me preſently.” Then, Sir, 
* ſaid biſhop Andrews, I think it lawful for you to take my brother Neile's mo- 
e ney, for he offers it, My Waller ſaid, the company was much pleaſed with 
e this anſwer, but the king ſeemed particularly ſtruck with the wit of it; for a 
<« certain lord coming in ſoon after, his majeſty cried out, Oh, my lord, they ſay 
% you lig with my lady.“ * No, Sir,“ ſaid his fordſhip, in ſome confuſion, * but J 
*© like her company, becauſe ſhe has ſo much wit.“ Why then,” returned the 
* king, do you not lig with my lord of Wincheſter there * ??? | 

In the year 1613, biſhop Neile was on that famous inquiſition relative to the di- 
vorce of Robert earl of Eſſex and the lady Frances Howard his wife, and was one 
of the four biſhops that certified therein , and put their names to one of the moſt 


* Life of Sir Edmund Waller, prefixed to his own works, edit. 1722, p. 5, 6. | 


+ Declaration, That Robert earl of Eſſex and the lady Francis Howard, contracted by ſhew of marriage 
did cohabit in one houſe, and lie together in one bed nudus cum nuda et ſolus cum ſola, and that the ſaid lady 
Frances did thew herſelf prompt and ready to be known of him, but that the ſaid earl neither did nor could 
have knowledge of her; and that the ſaid lady Frances, by inſpection of her body, was proved to be apt 
ſor carnal copulation with man, and yet was a virgin: And therefore we the faid judges deputed in the 
cauſe, firſt invoking the name of Chriſt, and ſetting God before our eyes, do pronounce, decree, and de- 
clare the pretended marriage to be utterly void and of no effect; and that the faid lady was and ought to 
be free and at liberty from any bond of ſuch pretended marriage de /a#o between them: And that we do 
pronounce that ſhe ought to be divorced, and we do free and divorce her ; leaving them, as touching other 
marriages, to their own conſciences in the Lord. Which, our definitive ſentence and decree, we ratify and 
publitk, Tho. Wint, Lancel. Elie, Rich. Coven. and Litchfield, John Roff, biſnops. 

| Julius Cæſar, Tho. Parry, Dan. Dunn, Kknts, 5 8 
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ſingular records in the Engliſli archives: The trial was infamous, and the whole was 
conducted with a ſpitit which reflects eternal diſhonout on the then ſubſiſting laws of 
this country: The ſentence conveys in ſtrong images its own condemnation. Ihe 
'writer of the Life of James 1.* under the year 1620, has the following rematk on 
our prelate: Speaking ef the king's ſmiling at a ſatyrical ſermon preached before 
him by one of his own chaplains at Greenwich, chiefly pointed againſt the lord- 
treaſurer Critifield, he thus ptotecds: © It ſeems Neile the biſhop of Lincoln was 
not by him then, for when afiy man preached that had the renown of piety, (un- 
„willing the king ſhould hear him) he would in the ſermon time entertain the king 
<« with a merry tale, (that I may give it tio worſe title) which the king would after 
& laugh at, and tell thoſe neat him, he could not hear the preacher for the old b 
« bifhop- We muſt confeſs this relation ſmells too rank, but it was too true; and 
* hope the modeſt reader will excuſe it, ſeeing it proceeds not from any rancour 
* againſt the prelacy, but to vitidicate God's juſtice ts poſterity, who never pu- 
« fiſhes without a cauſe 5 and ſuch like practices as theſe were doubtleſs put upon 
the ſcorè, which afterward gave a period to that hierarchy. This man's hand 
helped to cloſe up the counteſs of Eller virginity, when he was Coventry and 
« Litchfield ; his heart had this Kind of vanity when he was Lincoln; and when 
& he was atchbiſhsp of York his head was ſo filled with Arininian impiety, that in 
ce the flext kingꝰ's reign he was looked upon by the parliament to be one of the 
« great grievances of the Kingdom. IIis fo near attendance on the king's perſon 
Was, by being veſted with the office of clerk of the cloſet to his majeſty, in which 
the was continued when biſhop of Durham, but the time of his firſt admiſſion to 
that place I have not yet found f.“ 1 ag 
In the ſame year (1613) he was tranflated to Lincoln, to which he was elected 
the 15th of January, confirmed the 18th of February, inſtalled by proxy the 14th 
of May, and in petſon the zd of Auguſt, 1614. fn that year he aſſiſted at the 
conſecration of Overal biſhop of Litchfield ; on the 6th of May 1615 he conſecra- 
ted the new.chapel at the earl of Saliſbury's ſeat, near Hatfield; in 1617 biſhop 
Neile attended the king in his progreſs to Scotland, and on his return from thence 
was tranſlated to Durham. Dr Heylin, in his Life of Archbiſhop Laud, part I. 
p. 74, has the following paragraph relating to this tranſlation : © But whatſoever 
.<< the King loſt by the journey, I am ſure the biſhop of Lincoln got well by it: 
For James biſhop of Durham dying during the king's abode in Scotland, his 
-<* majeſty beſtowed upon him that wealthy biſhopric, one of the wealthieſt in reve- 
© nues, but abſolutely one of the greateſt in power and privileges. Into this bi- 
© ſhopric being canonically confirmed on the gth of October 1617, he preſently 
e fet himſelf on work to repair the palaces and houſes belonging to it, which he 
had found in great decay; but he ſo adorned and beautified them in a. very ſhort 
* ſpace, that they that ſaw them could not think that they were the fame. Three 
* thouſand pounds he is affirmed by biſhop Godwin to have diſburfed only on this 
* account, having laid out before no leſs than a thouſand marks on the epiſcopal 


** 


* Compl. Hiſt. of England, vol. ii. p. 729. 
+ Le Neve, p. 146. | 
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houſes of the See of Lincoln, beſides a good round ſum on the houſe of Brom- 
ley, the habitation and retreat of the biſhops of Rocheſter. But that which 
gave him molt content was his palace of Durham-houſe in the Strand, not only 
becauſe it afforded him convenient room for his retinue, but becauſe it was large 
enough to allow ſufficient quarters for Buckridge biſhop of Rocheſter, and Laud 
dean of Glouceſter, which he enjoyed when he was biſhop of St David's alſo; 
ſome other quarters were reſerved for his old ſervant Dr Linſell, and others for 
ſuch learned men of his acquaintance as came from time to time to attend upon 
him ; infomuch as it paſſed commonly by the name of Durham College. A 
man of ſuch a ſtrange compoſition, that whether he were of a larger and more 
public ſoul, or of a more uncourtly converſation, it were hard to ſay.” The 
duke of Buckingham was then the royal favourite, and attended the king on this 
tour. About this period the king iſſued A book of toleration for ſports and recrea- 
tions on Sundays after evening prayer, enjoining all miniſters to read the ſame under 
ſevere penalties. This does not reflect much credit on our prelate, who then held 
his office of clerk of the cloſet *, and at a time when the religious rules were held 
ſo lax, as to encourage the way-ſliding of many proſelytes, and giving much oppor- 
tunity to the various ſectaries who ſtrove to divide religion into atoms f. In the 
year 1626 the king granted his ſeveral fee-farm rents iſſuing out of lands in the 
county of Durham, in proviſion for his royal conſort Henrietta-Maria.. The curi- 


ous record in the notes ſhews the ſeveral portions in which, and places from whence, 
the fee-farms iſſued }. | 
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Pryn's Breviat of archbiſhop Laud, p. 6. | 


+ The king!s declaration 24th May, 1618.—“ That for his good peoples lawfull recreations, his pleaſure 
was, that after the end of divine ſervice, they ſhould not be diſturbd, letted, or diſcourged from any law- 
full recreations ; ſuch as dancing either of men or women, archery for men, leaping, vaulting, or any ſuch 
harmleſs recreations: Nor for having of May-games, Whitſun-ales, or Morrice-dances, and ſetting up of 
May -poles,, or other ſports therewith uſed, fo as the ſame be had in due and convenient time, without impe- 
diment or let of divine ſervice: And that women ſhould have leave to carry ruſhes to the church for the de- 
corating of it according to their old cuſtom; withal prohibiting all unlawfal games to be uſed on the Sundays 
only, as bear-bating, bull-bating, and (at all times in the meaner fort of people by law prohibited) bowl- 
10g. 

At Ambleſide, in Weſtmorland, F was preſent at the ceremony of ruſh-bearing,. on the anniverſary day of 
the dedication of the church, and never remember to have ſeen a proceſſion which gave me fo much pleaſure. 
The ruſhes are won in the adjacent lake of Windermere, and made into mats and haſſocks. The girls bore 


garlands of the moſt excellent fancy, and their arrangement was whimſical and full of taſte, The even»- 
ing concluded with dancing, &c.— W. H. 


4 Grant for life to queen Henrietta-Maria, conſort to king Charles I. 1626. 

Rex omnibus ad quos, &c. ſalutem. Sciatis quod nos tam pro amore et affectione noſtris, quas en 
animo et intime gerimus erga prechariſſimam et predilectiſſimam conſortem noſtram dominam Henrietta» 
Mariam reginam, quam in parte compenſationis et contentationis pro junctura et dote ſuis, de gratia noſtra 
ſpeciali ac ex certa ſcientia et mero motu noſtris, dedimus, conceſſimus, et aſſignavimus, ac per preſentes 
pro nobis heredibus et ſucceſſoribus noſtris, damus, concedimus, et aſſignamus dicte conſorti noſtre Hen- 
viette - Marie regine: Totum illum annualem redditum five feodum firmum noſtrum undecim librarum duo- 
decim ſolidorum et duorum denariorum, de manerio de Edredacres infra epiſcopatu Dunelmenſem, nobis 
heredibus et ſucceſſoribus noſtris exeuntium five ſolubilium : Ac totum illum annualem redditum five feo - 
dum noſtrum ſexdecim librarum et ſulidorum, de prebenda de Auckland et Bincheſter in predicto epiſcopa- 
ta Dunelmenfi, nobis heredibus et fucceſſoribus noſtris exeuntium five ſolubilium: Ae totum illum annua- 
Iem redditum five feodum firmum noſtrum quadraginta trium librarum et decem ſolidorum de decanatu de 
Lancheſter, et de prebenda de Langley infra epiſcopatnm Dunelmenſem predictum, nobis heredibus et ſuc- 
ceſſoribus noſtris exeuntium five fulubilium ; Ac totum illum annualem redditum five feodum firmurs nor- 
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About the end of April 1627, biſhop Neile was ſworn of his majeſty's moſt ho- 
nourable privy council * ; on the gth of October in the ſame year, was appointed 
one of the biſhops to exercile archiepiſcopal juriſdiction during the ſequeſtration of 
archbiſhop Abbot z on the 1oth, was elected and tranſlated to Wincheſter ; in 
1628, aſſiſted at the confirmation of George Monteigne biſhop of Durham to the 
archbiſhopric of Vork; in Auguſt, aſſiſted at the conſecration of Montague bithop 
of Chicheſter, of Mawe biſhop of Bath and Wells, and, in September, of Curle 
biſhop of Rocheſter ; on the 13th of January, he attended the confirmation of 
Harſnet archbiſhop of York; and, on the 24th of October 1630, aſſiſted at the 
conſecration of Pierſe biſhop of Peterborough. 

Le Neve ſays , An. 1629, June 13, the commons voted that Dr Neile biſhop 
of Wincheſter, and Dr Laud biſhop of Bath and Wells, be named to be thoſe 
c near about the king, who are ſuſpected to be Arminians, and that they are juſt! 
c ſuſpected to be unſound in their opinions that way. And on Thurſday the 1 2t 
44 of Feb. following, a report was made from the committee of religion, about ſo- 


A 


* 


trum triginta ſex librarum treſdecim ſolidorum et quatuor denariorum, de decanatu de Darlington, ac de 
decimis lanz agnorum et vitulorum in Darlington predicta in dicto.epiſcopatu Dunelmenti, nobis heredibus 
et ſucceſſoribus noſtris exeuntium ſive ſolubilium: Ac totum illum annualem redditum five firmum noſtrum 
undecim librarum quinque ſolidorum et quatuor denariorum, de prebenda de Cockerton, Blackwell, et de 
rebenda de Rawe, parcella decanatus de Darlington predicta in dicto epiſcopatu Dunclmenſi, nobis heredi- 
128 et ſucceſſoribus noſtris exeuntium five ſolubilium: Ac totum illum annualem redditum five feodum fir- 
mum noſtrum octagin' et octaginta librarum, de diverſis terris, meſſuagiis, grangis, dominiis et maneriis de 
Allerton alias Allertonſhire in comitatu Eborum, ac de dominiis et maneriis de Eſington alias Eſington 
Ward alias Eſington-Coronatorum, Sedbargh, Cotton-Monvile, Midleham, et Gateſhed, in dicto epiſcopa— 
tu Dunelmenſi, ac de terris et tenementis in Holden et Holdenſhire in dicto comitatu Eborum, nobis heredi- 
bus et ſucceſſoribus noſtris exeuntium five ſolubilium : Ac totum jllum annualem redditum five feodum fir- 
mum noſtrum quadraginta ſeptem librarum undecim ſolidorum et quatuor denariorum, de manerio de 
Chopwell in epiſcopatu Dunelmenſi, nobis heredibus et ſucceſſoribus noſtris exeuntium five ſolubilium: Ac 
totam illam decimam five annualem redditum noſtrum ducentarum et octodecim librarum reſervatarum de 
ſcitu et precinctu nuper monaſterii Dunelmenſis, in Dunelmenſi epiſcopatu, ac inde nobis heredibus et ſuc- 
ceſſoribus noſtris exeuntium five ſolubilium: Ac totum illum annualem redditum five feodum firmum noſ- 
trum ocoginta.trium librarum et ſeptem ſolidorum, de manerio de Grindon in epiſcopatu Dunclmenfi pre— 
dicto, nobis. heredibus et ſucceſſoribus noſtris exeuntium five ſolubilium: Ac totum illum annualem reddi-— 
tum five feodum firmum noſtrum, ſeptemdecim librerum ſex ſolidorum et octo denarium, de rectoria ct ec- 
cleſia de Stainton, in predicto epiſcopatu Dunelmenſi; nobis heredibus et ſucceſſoribus noſtris excuntium 
five ſolubilium: Ac totum illum annualem redditum five feodum ſirmum noſtrum viginti duarum librarum, 
de rectoria et eceleſia de Hart et Hartlepoole in docto epiſcopatu Dunelmenſi, nobis heredibus et ſucceſſori— 
bus noſtris exeuntium ſive ſolubilium: Ac totum iilum annualem redditum five feodum ſirmum noſtrum 
viginti ſex librarum duorum ſolidorum octo denariorum et unius obuli, de prebendis de Lomley, Pel- 
ton, Cheſter, Tankeld, Birtley, et Urpeth, in dicto epiſcopatu Dunelmenſi, nobis heredibus et ſucccfioribus 
noftris exeuntium et ſolubilium: Ac totum illum annualem redditum five feodum firmum noſtrum o&o- 
ginta librarum quatuor ſolidorum et octo denariorum de manerio de Barnes, Hamilden, et Clowcrofte, in 
dicto cpiſcopatu Dunelmenſi, nobis heredibus et ſuccefloribus noſtris excuntium five ſolubilium : Ac totum 
Mum annualem redditum five feodum firmum noſtrum novem librarum et quatuar denario um de terris et te- 
nementis in Bmebeſter in dito epiſcopatu Dunelmenſi, nobis heredibus et ſucceſſoribus noſtris exenntium tive 
-1vlubilium : Ac totum illum annualem redditum five feodum firmum treſdehim librarum ſex ſolidorum et octo 
de nariorum, de terris et tenementis vocatis le Cloſe in Elwicke, in dicto epiſcopatu Dunelmenſi, nobis here- 
dibus et ſucceſloribus noſtris exeuntium ſive ſolubilium: Habendum, tenendum, et gaudendum omnia et ſin— 
gula predicta domos manſionales, terras, tenementa, annuales redditus, five feoda firma decimas, et cxterg 
7 emiſſa ſuperins per Preſentes preconcefſa, prefate, prechariſſime, et predilectiſſime conſorti noſtre domine 
lenrietta-Marie regine ad terminum vitæ ſuæ naturalis, abſque compota ſuo aliquo proinde nobis heredibus 
et ſucceſloribus noſtris quoquomodo reddendo fin ſolvendo. In cujus rei teſtimonium 


. „& c. Teſte rege apud 


Weſtmonaſterium quarto decimo die Martii, 1126. Per breve de privat ſigillo. 
Stow's Chron. p. 1033. 
* p. 148. 
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© lciting and obtaining the pardons of biſhop Montague, Dr Coſni, Dr Sibthorp, 
and Dr Mainwaring, in which Oliver Cromwell was one of this warm committee, 
and informed the houſe, that the biſnop of Wincheſter gave countenance to ſome: 
** civines that preached flat popery ; and it was by this means that Mainwaring 
* (who by cenſure laſt parliament was diſabled from further preferment) was now 
advanced to a rich living, It theſe be the ſteps, ſaid he, to church preferment, 
© what are we ſhortly to expe&t+?” Among other articles in the biſhop's defence, 
he fays, “ He moved king James, at his taking the communion a few days before 
his death, to make a profeſſion of his faith, the faith of the church of England, 
* Whuilit biſhop of Durham, he brought many to conformity. He ſpared not any 
that refuſed the oath of allegiance, but put many into the præmunire for refuſing 
it. Another time he cauſed all the miniſters, church-wardens, &c. to preſent all: 
© recufants. As to the communion-table of ſtone, fet up at Durham, it was ſet 
up by the dean, without his privity, but he did not think it a matter worth ven- 
< turing a jar upon removing it. As to the queſtions (of Arminianifm, as after 
{© ſtiled) he never meddled with them but once, when Dr Baro, at Cambridge, 
© being queſtioned by ſome of the heads, wrote a diſcourſe to the ſaid lord Burgh- 
„ ley, chancellor, to juſtify himſelf ; which diſcourſe he read, and finding him of 
opinion that God did elect propter præviſam fidem, he wrote about a ſheet, and 
© maintained, that Qui deſtinavit finem, diſponit de omnibus mediis ad finem conducen- 
« 7ibus ; and that faith, &c. were Sectus, not cauſe electionis. As to the pardons, 
* two of them he owns to have had a hand in; the other two, viz. the biſhop of 
„ Chicheſter's and Dr Mainwaring's, were never ſent to him, nor did he know 
„ who got his majeſty's hand to them; but owns that he ſhould have been con- 
« ſenting. As to ſtanding at the Gloria Patri, &c. though there be no public 
« conſtitution enjoining it, yet he held it a duty well becoming all Chriftians ; and 
« jn ſome particular churches, as at Wells, it is by their local ſtatutes required.“ 
In the year 1631, he was tranſlated to the See of Vork; the only inſtance, Le 
Neve obſerves, of one man's paſſing through fix biſhoprics. He fat in this laſt 
change nine years, and had. the good fortune to live in peaceable, happy times, 
and to be taken hence juſt before the beginning of the times of rebellion and 
„ yillainy, He departed this life in York, 31/t October 1640, the day as remar- 
4 kable as that of his birth, on the eve of the feaſt of All Saints, before the begin- 
“ ning of that parliament which took away biſhops, the common- prayer, and mo- 
© narchy, and ſet forth a new confeſſion of faith, a directory with a correction of 
6 the 39 articles, and ended in an extirpation of monarchy, and a ſettlement by 
« way of confuſion.” He was interred in the chapel of AU Saints, at the eaſt end 
of his own cathedral, but without a monument; his ſon: Sir Paul,. though he left 


+ His epiſcopal character, and ſteady attachment to the true intereſt of the church and monarchy, gained 
dim many enemies amongſt the puritans, who were now grown up to be a powerful faction in this kingdom. 
No doubt his caſe would have been as bad as archbiſhop Laud's, had he lived long enough; but he was hap- 
pily called away before the flame broke out, dying at York, in the minſter-yard, in the houſe belonging to- 


him 


the prebend of Stillington, 15th Oct. 1640. — Hiſt, Ch. of York, 
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him a good eſtate, run it out ſo faſt, that he could not afford his father a tomb- 
tone, nor is there a mark of any kind to denote where he was buried . . 

Mr Echard gives our prelate the following character : * He by his merits had 
4 paſſed through all the degrees and orders of the church of England, having beer 
« fchoolmaſter, curate, vicar, parſon, chaplain, maſter of the Savoy, dean of Weſt— 
«© minſter, clerk of the cloſet to two kings, bilkop of Recheſter, Litchfield, Lin- 
„% coln, Durham, and Wincheſter, and, Jaſtly, archbiſhop of York, in which he 
« died but three days before the parliament met, full of years as he was full of ho- 
« nours ; a faithful ſubject to his prince, an mdulgent father to his clergy, a boun- 
« tiful patron to his chaplains, and a true friend to all that relied upon hua.” 


At Auckland, our prelate expended near zoool. in repairing and ornamenting 


the palace: He greatly improved the caſtle of Durham, particularly by enlarging 
the windows; but it was not all at his own colt,. for he fued Francis James, his 
predeceſſor's executor, for dilapidations f. Charles I. w-his progreſs to Scotland 
in 1633, being entertained by biſhop Morton at Durham, gave great praiſe to biſhop 
Neile's improvements, and teſtified other marks of approbation for his Memory}. 


* He made his will, proved ult. Ot 1640, whereby © he commended his ſoul to God Almighty, his Cre- 
ator and Redeemer ; giving him hearty thanks for that he was born in the ear 15 60, in which the articles 
* of religion and faith of the church of England were eſtabliſhed and publihed, in the profuſſion of which 
faith he was bred, lived, and yielded up his ſoul.” | WEE | 

He bequeathed to his ſon, Sir Paul Neue, his executor, his ring of nine diamonds, which. ths 
mark gave him, charging. him to preſerve the ſame to his children, as an honqQurable monume 
nor, and of his nearneſs in ſervice, as having been clerk of the cloſet to king James, &c. 

P. 479. 

In 1620 he granted a leaſe to Rowland Wetherilt, of the anchorage, plankage, &c. of the port of Stock- 
ton, and the metage of coal and grain there, &c.— Iugal's Extr. 

In 1622 he rerewed Rand's patent of water-bailiff for the port of Sunderland. ——Thid. 

In 1627 he granted letters patent for life to Ra. Elliſon, of the offices of bailiff of the city and borough of 
Durham, and cleri of the market, which were confirmed by the dean and chapter, —Ibid. 
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The See continued vacant only a few days, for on the 3d day of March 162), 
GEORGE MONTEIGNE, S. T. P. 


then biſhop of London, was tranſlated to Durham, where he ſat only three months, 
being advanced to the metropolitical See of York, on the 16th day of June 1628. 
Biſhop Monteigne was born and brought up at Cawood, near York. The Hi. 


-tory of the Church of York ſays, © The inhabitants of Cawood, by tradition, ſhew 


the houſe where he was born; and it is ſomewhat extraordinary that he ſhould 


Gray's Notes.—Ath. Ox. vol. i.—Fuller's Worthies Weſtm. p. 241. He was firft prebendary and 
then treaſurer of Chicheſter. Faſt: p. 159, ——See what famous men he entertained about him. Heylin's 
Life of Laud, p. 54.-——He was tranſlated to Wincheſter. Heylin, p. 165.—The occaſion of it. . 


The See vacant. 


High-ſheriff,—Geo. Selby, knt. ap. laſt of May, 1617. 
Eſcheator,—John Richardſon.  _ 
Chancellor, — Cuth. Pepper, kunt. 

Conſtables of the caſtle, — Cha. Wrenn, knt. and Lindley Wren, eſq. 
Seneſcal, - Rob. Cooper, eſq; counſellor at law. 


RIchARD NEIL E, S. T. P. biſhop of Lincoln, born 15 62. 
Elected. 
Confirmed 9th Oct. 1617. 3 
Enthroned 18th Nov. . FW 
Temporalties reſtored. ..! BD, 


5 Tranllated to Wincheſter 27th Feb. 1627. 


| CY SD . Officers of the See during biſhop Neile's time. AOL INE 
Iligh-ſheriffs, Geo. Selby) knt. ap, 15th OR. 1617; ob. zoth Mar. 1625.——Rob. Robſon, under- 
| eri. Ws 9 8 WE] : 
William Bellaſyſe, ket. ap. 4th Aug. 1625, fon of Bryan Bellaſyſe, of Morton, in the 
A | county of Durham, who was ſeeond ſon of Sir Wm Bellaſyſe, of Newborough, 
. An the county of York. „ : 12 „ 
Eſcheator, —John Stephenſon, eſq; ap. for life 11th Sept. 1619; confirmed by dean Newton and: the 
chapter of Durham zd Feb. 1619. Rot. BB. Neile, Ne 18. 
Chancellor, —-Cuth. Pepper, nt. . © r 
| Richard Hutton, mil. 8 regis ad placita. ap. at Durham - place, county of 
N | Middleſex, 2d Mar. 4617; alſo receiver-general ; confirmed by dean Hunt and 
chapter 15th Nov. 1626. Reg. Hunt, p. 127.—— Born at Penrith in Cumber- 
land; bred at Jeſus-college, Cambridge; - barriſter at Gray's Inn; recorder of 
- © York; Knightedg' judge of common pleas. 0 
Conſtables of the caſtle, - Cha. Wren, -knt. and Lyndley Wren, eſq. 15 n 
Edward Lively. . . 
Seneſcals,— Rob. Cooper, eſq; bur. in Durham, 22d Mar. 1622-3. Par. Reg. of Bow. 
Will. Smith, eſq; counſellor at law, ap. during pleaſure at Durham-houſe 15th May, 
1623. Rot. AA. No r15,— Buried in the cathedral church at Durham 16th 
Dec. 1631. E. Reg. Bow. | | 
Regiſtraries,—Edward Lively, not. pub. ſerviens epi, and Rich. Cradocke, gen. ap. for life 12th Oct. 
| 1618. Reg. Neile, p. 6.— They ſurrendered their pat. gth May, 1619; were 


* 


again ap. for life 19th May, 1619. Ibid. p. 13. Anthony Thompſon, not. 
pub. deputy-reg. oc. 14th Mar. 1624; Rich. Cradocke died before 13th Oct. 
1626; and Lively, ſerv. to the biſhop, ſurrendered the patent to be cancelled 
13th Oct. 1626. Ibid. p. 93. 


Richard Newhouſe, de Wetlelling, in the county of York, not. pub. and Thomas 

Squire, jun. de civ. Ebor. not. pub. ap. for life 14th Oct. 1626. Ibid. p. 94.— 

0 *Confirmed by dean Hunt and the chapter 14th Oct. 1626. | 
Attorney-general,—Will. Smith, arm. fee 100 6. —Randal's MSS, 3 
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te go a poor boy from that town, being only a farmer's fon, and return to it arch- 
« biſhop of York, die and be buried in the place where he firſt drew his breath.“ 
He was ſent to 3 College, Cambridge, and entered in the matricula of that 
univerſity (1 oth of December 1 586) by the name of Geo. Moonta, for ſo he ſtands: 
in the regiſter * ; was admitted fellow in the ſame college, 1591; was ordained by 
Howland biſhop of Peterborough, January 1594; was junior proctor of the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, 1600 f; and was for ſome ſhort time chaplain to Robert carl 
of Eſſex, whom he attended in his voyage to Calais. His courage and vabour were 
much applauded : Le Neve ſays, out of. his gown he would turn his back of no 
man f.“ In the year 1607 he commenced: doctor in divinity; was ſome time lec- 
turer in Greſham College, afterwards maſter of the Savoy, and dean of Weſtminſter, 
in which preferment he ſucceeded Dr Richard. Neile, who held it in commenda v 
with the biſhopric of Rocheſter, but reſigned on his tranflation to Litchfield; he 
was inſtalled in the deanry on the roth of December 1610 ||. In the year 1615, 
Robert Carre earl of Somerſet, on ſuſpicion of being guilty of the murder of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, was committed to his cuſtody. before he went to the Tower. 
In the year 1617, he was promoted to the biſhopric of Lincoln, on the tranſlation: 
of biſhop Neile to Durham: In 1618, he aſſiſted at the: conſecration of Futherby 
biſhop of Sarum: In 1619, was appointed almoner to the king, in the place of An- 
drews biſhop of Wincheſter, who reſigned againſt his will: In October, that year, 
he.entertained the king ſumptuouſly at his houſe at Bryden: On. the 4th of June 
1620, his majeſty kept his Whitſuntide at Greenwich, and received the ſacrament 
from biſhop Andrews and our prelate then lord almoner, when he preached his firſt 
ſemoh Before the king: On the gth of July, the biſhop aſſiſted at the conſecration: 
of Towſon biſhop of Saliſpury; and in March following, the biſhop of Wincheſter: 
and biſhop Monteigne, in the name of the aſſembly, preſented a grant of ſubſidies,, 
paſſed by the clergy of the province of Canterbury, to the king at Hampton- court. 
In the year 1621, our prelate was tranſlated to the See of London; in which year 


he aſſiſted at the conſecration of Williams biſhop of Lincoln; Valentine biſhop of 


Exeter, Davenant biſhop of Saliſbury, and Laud biſhop of St David's ; archbiſhop- 
Abbot being then thought irregular: for caſual homicide.. £ 
Biſhop- Monteigne was under the unhappy influence. of the times, and did not 
eſcape cenſure ; He ſhewed. his principles whilſt biſhop-of London, by his readineſs: 
to licenſe publications of a tendency favourable to the unpropitious projects of the 
court. A ſermon, preached by. Dr Sibthorpe at Northampton. aſſizes, wherein the- 
royal prerogative was unconſtitutionally held forth, was preſented by the king's au- 
thority to the archbiſhop of Canterbury to be licenſed for publication , which he 
refuſed. Ruſhworth ſays ||, It was carried to the biſhop of London, who gave 


* Fuller's Worthies. + + Le Leve, p. I Letters Teſt. p..11$.— Le Neve. 

Having a great deſire to be maſter of Queen's college, Cambridge, to obtain it he made great promiſſes, 
and gave a very goodly piece of plate thereto, with this inſcription, Sic incipio; but being; diſappointed, hy 
the election of Dr Davenant, he vowed it ſhould be fic deine: But notwithſtanding his diſpleaſure, he was 
afterwards ſo well reconciled to the college, as to found two ſcholarſhips therein. Clarke's Martyrology,, 
in the life of Dr Preſton, p. 83. 5 | TER: 1 


9 Ruſh worth, vol. i. P · 436. « T Vol. i. P · 444. 
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thankſgiving, to be uſed on Sunday the 29th o 
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< a great and ſtately allowance of it; the good man being not willing that any 
<< thing ſhould ſtick which was fent unto him from the court, as appeareth by the 
book which 1s commonly called The Seven Sacraments, which was allowed by 
his lordſhip with all the errors, which fince that time have been expunged and 
** tiken out of it“. Collier mentions another work, where his licence was gene. 
rally condemned r. AY | 
But whilſt we record the failings of this prelate, let us not forget the metitorious 
part of his character. When biſhop of London, he laboured with great zeal to pro- 
mote the building of St Paul's church, and contributed a farge fum of money, out 
of his revenue, towards that noble work, procuring Portland ftone for -.. edifice. 
He was one of the biſhops n by the ning to draw up à form ot prayer and 
f January 1625, in London, Weſt. 
minſter, and places adjacent, and on February rgth in all other places in the king- 
dom, on account of the plague eeafing. Whilſt biſhop of London, he would often 
pleaſantly ſay, that of hin the proverb would be verified, © Lincoln war, London 
ic, and York hu bee Which really came to paſs; a fertes' of preferments 
through which no other prelate fo 'methodically paſſed f. On the 75 of October 
1627 he was appointed with chers to exereife archiepiſcopal j ſt on during the 
ſeqneſtration of archbiſhop Alot : Hi the ſame year he afliffed at the confecration 
of Hall biſbop of Exeter; and: ſoon after was tranflated to Durham, and from 
thence to York ||... He poſſeſſed the arehiepiſcopal dignity » very ſhott time. Le 
Neve fays, the month and day of his death are not remembered : ” But in the 
Hiſtory of the Church of York it is alledged, that he departed this life on the 6th 
day of November 1628, and was buried in the chancel of the church of Cawood. 
His brother Iſaac, execntor of his will, ere&ed a monument to his memory in the 


Ld 


£6 
c 


north wall of the chance}, with his buſt in the epiſcopal Habit, and the inſcription 
"Us —_— 1. 75 err Bytes E 1.4 


* © But before this paſſed the bifhop's file, there is one accident which fitly cometh in to be recounted 
in this place. My lord of London hath a chaplain, Dr Worral by name, who is ſcholar good enough, but 
a kind of free fellowlike man, and of no very tender conſcience : Dr Sibthorp's fermon was brought to him, 
and handed over bead as the proverb is; he approved it, and ſubſcribed his name to it: But afterwards, ber 
ing better adviſed, he ſent it to a learned gentleman of the Inner Temple, andi writing ſome few lines unto 
him, crayeth his opinion of that which he had done; the gentleman read it, but although: he had promiſed 
to return his judgment by letter, yet he refuſed' ſo to do, aid deſired that Dr Worral,would eome himſelf; 
which being done, he ſpate to this purpoſe: What have you dolle? you have allowed a ſtrange book yon- 
der, which if it be true, there is no meum or tu no man of England hathiany thing of his own : If ever 
the tide turn, and matters be called to a reckoning, you will be hanged for publithing ſuch a; book. To 
which the doctor auſwered, Yea, but my hand-is to it; what ſhall Ido? Fot that, the other replied, you 
muſt ſcrape out your name, and do not ſo much as ſuffer the fign of any letter to remain upon the paper, — 
which accordingly he did, and withdrew his finger from tlie pye. But what the chaplain well adviſed would 
not do, his lord without ſticking atcompliſhed 5 and ſo being inſenſibly hatched, it came gig into the 
world. — Ruſhw. Col. vol. i. p. 444. 8 FS. RE. NF ·ͤĩ 

+ Dr Coſin's Collection of Private Devotions.——Collier, vol. ii. p. 74. l 


1 Le Neve, p. 124. 


1627, 3 Cha. I. De licentia eligendi pro e' po Duuelm. —Rym. Fœdera, vol. xviii. p. 969. 
— Keeper of the great ſeal, Dunham, for Rich. Hutton.— Ibid. 989. 
— — Hcy Rayne, keeper of Marwood, Hagg, manor of Barnardcaſtle.Ibid. P. 997- 
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iven in the notes“, now much decayed, and ſcarcely legible, was compoſed by 
Hugh Holland, a poet of that age. 

Mr Torre mentions a nuncupative will made by him, whilſt biſhop of London, 
on the 12th of February 1626, which his brother piouſly performed, whereby he 
bequeathed 100l. amongſt the poor of Cawood, and four rings to four little girls 
whom his lordſhip had uſed to call his wives ; all the reſt to his brother, whom he 


made ſole executor f. 
XxX On 


Quatuor antiftes qui præfuit urbibus, arce $ 
: 3115 4 Hac ſatus eſt infans, hac ſitus arce ſenex. 
„Nec mera proyexit geminorum gratia regum, 
Sed meritum, ſummis par ubicunq. locis : 
Sic juvenis, ſic pene puer ſeptem imbibit artes, 
Granta ubi Caſtalii: przdominatur aquis. 
Moribus haud tetricis, nec pectore turpis avaro, 
Non etenim nimias pone reliquit opes. | 
7 Hugo Hollandus flevit 5 
GEeokG10 MONTAIGNEO, : 
Honeſtis hoc in oppido penatibus oriundo, Cantabr. per 
Cunctos Diſciplinar. gradus provecto, et academiæ 
We Procuratori; 
Sub initio D. Jacobi hoſpitio quod Sabaudiam vocant, 
Et eccleſiæ Weſtmonaſterienſi præfecto; 
Ab eodem. R. ad præſulatum Lincolnienſem, ac. inde poſt 
Aliqua temporum ſpiramenta Londinienſem promoto, 
A Carolo Divi F. ad Dunelmenſem honeſtiſſ. ſenii et 
Valetudinis ſeceſſum tranſlato; 
Moxq. H. E. infra ſpatium trimeſtre ad axchiepiſcopatum 
Eboracenſem benigniter ſublevato : 
Viro venerabili, aſpectu grave, moribus non injucundis, ad 
beneficia non ingrato, injuriarum nec ultori unquam, nec 
(quantum natura humana patitur) memori. Amborum principum 
| D' ni ſuoq. ſemper elemoſinario. + 8 
Iſaac Montaignus teſtamenti 
Curator, fratri, B. M. P. 
Vixit A. 595 M. 6, D. 2» 


This inſcription gives no light to what has been reported of him. The inhabitants of Cawood, by tra- 
dition, ſhew the houſe where he was born, and tell us, that his mother was a beggar woman, who travel- 
ling with her ſon George to Lincoln, ſeemed to follow her occupation in that city and the adjacent vil- 
lages; but the lad carrying the bag, and one time eating more than what his mother was willing to allow, 
ran away from her, fearing a ſevere correction; when, coming to a gentleman's houſe in the neighbourhood 
of Cawood, he took compaſſion on him, firſt ordered him to attend his kitchen, and perceiving his bright 
p2rts, gave him an equal education with his ſon, which put him in the road to ecclefiaſtical preferment. 1:1 
proceſs of time he became biſhop of Lincoln, and made enquiry for his mother, who happening to open a 


gate through which his lordſhip was to pals to that city, recogniſed and tenderly embraced her, and or- 


dered, that care ſhould be taken of her during life. When the See of York became vacant, many were 
the candidates that put up for it. The king being in ſuſpence to whom to give it, ſent to Monteigne to aſk 
nis advice © v to clear the difficulty. The biſhop modeſtly anſwered, “If his majeſty had faith as a grain 
% of muna ſeed, he might ſay to this Mountain, be thou removed into the ſea, and it would obey.” 
The king rex d,“ Miracles were ceaſed, and what had faith to do in this point 2“ To convince your 
e majeſty to the contrary, (ſaid the biſhop) be only pleaſed to ſay to this Mountain, (pointing to himſelf) be 
thou removed into yonder See, {alluding to York) I am ſure your majeſty will forthwith be obtycd.” 
The king ſmiling, and taking the hint, Why then, Mountain, {faith he) IT will remove thee;“ and ac- 
cordingly ſent him down lord archbiſhop.-- - Gent's Hiſt. York, p. 82.—— Credat Judans Apella ! 


4. Proved 0th Nov. 1628. In cur. prærog. Lond.—Barrington, p. 96. 


Gray's 


; § Ms. Viſitat. Co. Ebor, in Col. Armor. Lond. 
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On the 28th of September 1628, 
JOHN HOWS-ON, 8. T. P. 


then biſhop of Oxford, was tranſlated to Durham: He was enthroned on the 16th 
of December, and received reſtitution of the temporalties on the 25th of that 
month. Our prelate was born in St Bride's pariſh, London, and educated at St 
Paul's ſchcol ; was a ſtudent and canon of Chriſt-Church, Oxford, vicar of Bramp- 
ton in Oxfordſhire, rector bf Brightwell in Berkſhire, a fellow of Chelſea college 
and canon of Hereford. When vice-chancellor of Oxford he exerted himſelf a. 
Zainſt Calviniſm, and was afterwards a diſtinguiſhed writer and preacher againſt 
popery. He appears to have entered the liſts againſt Bellarmine and his friends, 
with determined reſolution, declaring, ** That he'd looſen the pope from his chair, 
though he were faſtened thereto with a tenpenny nail.” King James commanded 
his polemical diſcourſes, which are the molt conſiderable of his works, to be printed. 


'N Gray's Notes.—Heylin's Life of Laud, p. 165.— Neweourt's Rep. vol. i.—Ath. Ox. vol. i. p. 11 
Fuller's Worthies Yorkſhire, p. 199.—Engliſn Worthies, p. 891. — Browne Willis. | 


The See wacant. 


Will. Bellafis, knt. high-ſheriff, ap. 22 Mar. 1627. 
, Rich. Hutton, temporal chancellor. 
Edw. Lively, conſtable of the caſtle, 


GeorGe MONTEIGNE, S. T. P. biſhop of London, 
Elected zd March, 1627. 
Tranſlated to York 26th June, 1628. 
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He held the See of Durham only two years; died on the 6th of February 1631, 
aged 75, and was interred in St Paul's church, London. In this ſhort period we 
find no memorable acts in the records of the palatinate *. 

On the 8th day of March, 1631, the king granted a commiſſion ad colligend. et 
recipiend. reddit. &c. temporal. &patus et ad dimittend. for receiving the revenues of 
the temporalties, and managing the ſame : It was not till the month of June, 1632, 


that | 
THOMAS: HORN oO, 8. T. P. 


then biſhop of Litchfield, was tranſlated to this See: He had leave to receive con- 
firmation within the province of Canterbury on the 29th of June 4, and accordingly 
was confirmed in the chapel belonging to Durham-Houſe, London, on the 2d of 
July ; received reſtitution of the temporalties on the 12th of that month; and 
was enthroned on the 20th f. : 

In Barwick's Life of this prelate, we are told, That his coat of arms and pe- 
<« digree ſhew him to be of the ſame original and ſtock with that eminent prelate 
and ſtateſman John Morton, biſhop of Ely and lord chancellor of England, 
<« afterward archbiſhop of Canterbury, and cardinal in the reign of Henry VII. by 
« whoſe management the two houſes of York and Lancaſter were united: From 
«©. whence it may be concluded, his anceſtors could not be obſcure, at leaſt ſince 
c this cardinal's time; for ſuch perſons as he ſeldom left their kindred without 
« conſiderable preferments. Undoubtedly he was deſcended from Thomas or 
% John Morton, whom the cardinal made his heirs, as being ſons to two of his 
« brothers. Certain it is, that Sir Thomas Morton. of Dorſetſhire, who reckoned 
<< his deſcent from one of them, ſought out our prelate, acknowledged his kin- 
« dred, and deſired his acquaintance.” He was the ſixth of nineteen children of 
Mr Richard Morton, mercer and alderman of York, by Elizabeth Leedale, his 


* L. Gray's notes.—Ath. Ox. vol. i. p. 562.—Fuller's Worthies, (London) p. 205,—His Viſitation Ar- 
ticles, anno 1629. His daughter Ann married Tho. Farnabie the famous ſchoolmaſter, 2, A. O. 105, from 
whom deſcended Sir Cha. Farnabie, made a baronet A. D. 1726. 

1628, 4 Cha. J. De licentia eligendi pro e*po Dun.—Rym. Fad. vol. xviii. p. 1027. 

— — De reſtitutione temporalium pro Joh. Howſon, ep. Dun.—— Ibid. p. 1078. 


Jonx Howsox, 8. T. P. biſhop of Oxford. | 
Tranſlated to Durham, 28th September 1628. 
Jemporalties reſtored, zgth December 1628. 
Ob. 6th Feb. 1631, tat. 75. 


Lay 


** 


Officers of the See during the time of biſhop Hoanſon. 


High-fherifs, —Will. Bellaſys, knt ap. 6th Nov. 1628. Timothy Comyn, Chr. Hall, Will. Collingwood, 
under-ſheriffs.— Three gaol-deliveries. — 1. p. Rich. Hutton, mil. 1631, duo tuſpenh ; 
| 15634, nulli ſuſpenſi fuerunt; 1636, 6 ſuſpenſi. | | 8 
eee 1 Hos eſq; ap. 6th Nov. 1631; confirmed by D. Hunt and chap. gth Nov. 16 41. 
eg, Hunt. | 
eee e Rich. Hutton. 
Conſtable of the caſtle, - Edw. Lively. | 
Seneſcal,—Joh. Parſons, ſerviens e'pi, ap. for life zoth Jan. 1630; (Rot. Howſon, Ne 58) confirmed by D. 
| Hunt and chap. 21ſt July 1631. 6. ; 
Attorney-general,—John Richardſon, arm. confil. ad legem, during pleaſure. 


Solicitor-general,—Hugh Wright, arm, ———Randal's MSS, « 


+ Reg. Abbot, + Reg. Ebor. 
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only wife. Barwick fays, “ She was a gentlewoman of a very good family, de. 
* ſcended from the Valvaſors by the mother's ſide, and not only the Valvafors, 
„but the Langdales alſo; and other gentlemen of eminent worth in Yorkſhire 
% acknowledged themſelves to be of his kindred.” He was born in York on the 
20th of March, 1564; educated firſt in that city, and afterwards at Halifax : In 
the year 1582 he was ſent to St John's college, Cambridge, and put under the 
tuition of Mr Anthony Higgins, long after dean of Ripon, and a good benefactor 
to the college; who, quitting the univerſity for church preferment, left Mr Mor- 
ton under the care of Henry Nelſon, afterwards rector of Hougham in Lincolnſhire, 
who. lived to fee his pupit advanced to the See of Durham, and many years after. 
In the beginning of November, 1584, he was elected ſcholar of the houſe, into a 
place of Conſtable's foundation, peculiar to his own native county of Vork: In 
1586 took the degree of bachelor of arts, and that of maſter in 1590, having 
performed all exerciſes requiſite for each degree with great applauſe. He continu- 
ed his ſtudies in the college, at his father's charge, about two years after he was 
made maſter of arts; and on the 17th of March, 1592, was admitted fellow into 
a place of Dr Keyton's foundation, merely on account of his merit, againſt eight 
competitors : About the ſame time he was choſen logic- lecturer for the univerſity, 
which oftice he diſcharged with great ability and diligence, as appears by his lec- 
tures fairly written, which were found among his papers, after his deceaſe: In 
the ſame year, 1592, he was ordained deacon, and the year following. prieſt, by 
Dr Howland, biſhop of Peterborough : For about five years after this he continu- 
ed in the college, proſecuting his private ſtudies, and inſtructing his pupils: He 
took the degree of bachelor of divinity in 1598, and about the ſame time ob- 
tained the rectory of Long Marſton near York, which was procured for him by 
his father. But his great parts and worth would not ſuffer him to lie hid in a 
country cure; for the earl of Huntingdon, lord preſident of the council of the 
north, ſoon made him his chaplain, on account of his acute diſputations with the 
Romith recuſants; queen Elizabeth having given expreſs command to the earl, to 
convince them by arguments, rather than ſuppreſs them by force, expreſſing upon 
this occaſion nolo mortem peccatoris. Upon the death of the earl, Morton returned 
again to his privacy at Marſton, where he continued no long time before the 
lord Sheffield, who ſucceeded as lord prefideat, commanded him to hold a publie 
conference, before his lordſhip and the council at his manor houſe at York, with 
two Romiſh recuſants, then priſoners in the caſtle, which he performed to. the 

eat ſatisfaction of his numerous auditors. In 1602, the plague raging violently 
at York, he behaved himſelf with uncommon courage and great charity towards 
the poor, ſick, and diſtreſſed : The infected of the lowelt claſs being turned out of 
the city, had booths erected on Hobmoor, to whom he often repaired from Marſ- 
ton, to preach and miniſter confolation to their languiſhing fouls : To reheve the 
pooreit, he carried meat in facks ; but as often as he went thither, he ſuffered no 
ſervaat to attend him, ſaddled and. unſaddled his own horſe, and had a. private 
door made through the wall of his ſtudy, which was in the moſt diſtant part of 


dis houſe, leſt infection ſhould. be brought to his family. In the ſame or the fol- 


lowing 
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lowing year, Ralph lord Eure being appointed by the queen ambaſſador extra- 
ordinary to the emperor of Germany and the king of Denmark, took him for his 
chaplain, together with one Richard Crakenthorp, another very learned perſon, a 
native of Strickland in Weſtmorland : Morton, defirous of improvement by ſeeing - 
foreign countries, readily accepted the employment. Whilſt the ambaſſador ſtaid 
at Bremen, he obtained leave to viſit ſome of the chief cities and univert:- 
ties in Germany, which introduced him to the knowledge and acquaintance. 
of ſeveral learned men. His ſtay in thoſe parts was the ſhorter, becaule the am- 
baſſador's commiſſion determined with the death of the queen: However, he im- 
proved his time ſo well, partly in furniſhing his own library with books at Frank- 
fort and elſewhere, but chiefly in his converſation with learned men, and the obſer- 
vations he made, that he always highly valued that opportunity. At his return he 
was appointed chaplain to Roger earl of Rutland, which appointment he liked, 
not only for the ſake of the privacy, but alſo becauſe it brought him ſo much 
nearer London than his former ſtation. In 1606 he took the degree of doc- 
tor in divinity, which brought him to the acquaintance of Dr John Overall, re- 
gius profeſſor at Cambridge: About the ſame time he was ſworn chaplain in 
ordinary to James I. and by him preſented to the deanry of Glouceſter the 22d 
of June, 1607, through archbiſhop Bancroft's recommendation: Whilſt he held 
that deanry, the lord Eure, then lord preſident of Wales, nominated him one 
of his majeſty's council for the marches : On the 12th of July, 1606, he was in- 
corporated doctor of divinity in Oxford: After continuing about three years dean 
of Glouceſter, he was removed to the deanry of Wincheſter, into which he was in— 
ſtalled the zd of June, 1609; and Dr Bilſon then biſhop of Wincheſter collated him 
to the rectory of Alresford : About the ſame time, Dr Sutcliffe, dean of Exeter, found- - 
ed a college at Chelſea, for a certain number of divines, to be employed in anſwer- 
ing the books diſperſed by popiſh emiſſaries; of which our learned doctor was ap- 
pointed a fellow. On the 21ſt of July, 1610, archbiſhop Matthew made him a pre- 
bendary in the church of York : The fame year he preached a ſermon before the 
convocation at St Paul's, on Matt. v. 13; and was to have been choſen prolocutor of 
the lower houſe, had he not declined it to make room for a friend. Theſe, and 
the like public employments bringing him frequently to London, he lodged at the 
deanry-houſe of St Paul's, upon the invitation of Dr Overall, then dean of that 
church; where he became acquainted with the learned Iſaac Caſaubon, who was 
entertained and patroniſed by the ſame worthy dean; and it was at Dr Morton's 
charge that a monument was erected in Weſtminſter abbey to Caſaubon's me- 
mory. In the beginning of the year 1616, our learned doctor was nominated - 
| biſhop of Cheſter, and conſecrated the 7th of July that year. Dr Barwick ſays, - 
the king nominated him in the ycar 1615; and inſinuates, as if through an obſta- 
cle that aroſe, and the new prelate's indifference, it was a long time before he was 
conſecrated ; that is, about a year and a half: But it appears from Browne Willis 
to be a miſtake, as biſhop Maſſey only died in the preceding month of January. 
He held the rectory of Stopford in commendam with his biſhopric : He went to his 
See as ſoon as convenience permitted, where he was well received; and there uſed 
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all poſſible endeavours to reconcile the nonconformiſts, and perſuade the recu- 
ſants: He got the offenſive Sunday ſports repreſſed, under which the Sabbath had 
been abuſed to the great ſcandal of religion : On the 6th of March, 1618, he 
was tranſlated to the See of Litchfield, holding with it, in commendam, the rectory 
of Clifton Camvil : About that time he became acquainted with Antonio de Do- 
minis, archbiſhop of Spalatto, who having renounced the communion of the 
church of Rome, was come over and preferred in England. He uſed all the 
| means he could to diſſuade that inconſtant prelate from returning back to Rome. 
| Whilſt he continued in that See, he was concerned in two remarkable occur- 
| rences ; viz. detecting the impoſture of the boy of Bilſon, who pretended to be 
| poſſeſſed of an evil ſpirit; and a poor woman, being condemned to die for witch- 
eraft, was ſaved from execution by our good prelate's diſcovery of the fraud. 

On the ad of July, 4632, biſhop Morton was tranſlated to the See of Durham“; 
| in which high and opulent ſtation, he behaved not only with remarkable modera- 
| tion, juſtice, and equity, but alſo with the moſt extenſive beneficence and charity: 
He was enthroned at Durham on the 2oth of July, and on that occafion gave 201, 
to the library belonging to the dean and chapter. His conduct in regard to the 
rights of this See was ſingularly benevolent : As to fines'on the renewing of leaſes, 
he never intermeddled in ſettling them himſelf, but referred the buſineſs to four 
| gentlemen in the neighbourhood, to make a moderate compoſition between him 
| and his tenants +: In wrecks, he took ſuch a ſmall ſum of the ſufferer as was 
9 ſcarce 


j 1632, 8 Cha. I. Licentia cligendi epiſeopum conceſſa decano et cap. Dun. regius aſſenſus pro Thoma 
| Morton cpiſcopo Dunelmen. clecto; reſtitutio temporalium pro eodem.——Rym, 
| | | Fo dera, vol. xix. p. 430. 


— — Biſhop Morton appointed licutenant of the county of Durham. 
k 1633, 9 Cha. I. Prices of all kinds of poultry. Ibid. p. 512. 
1637, 11 Cha. I. Order ſhip-money, Durham county.—l1bid. p. 668. 


—— — 


Ibid. p. 432. 


ä Sir Hen. Vane, maſter of foreſts in the lordſhip of Barnardcaſtle. Ibid. p. 768. 
2536, 12 Cha, I. Order for ſhip-meney, Durham, Hartlepoole, Sunderland and Stocktoun.——lbid, 
vol. xx. p. 66. 
1537, 12 Cha.:l. Mich. Crake, avater-bailiff, Sunderland. Ibid. p. 200. 
| 1045, 2t Cha. 1. Garriſons in the north, Newcaſtle, Hartlepool, Stuckton.——Tbid. p. $53. _ 
1640, 16 Cha. I. cap. 12. Table private acts for the aſſuring of a meſſuage called Durham Houſe, alias 
Durham Houſe and certain ſtables, part of the poſſeſſions of the biſhop of Durham, ſituate in the pariſh of 
St Martin in the Fields, in the county of Middleſex, upon the right hon. Philip earl of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomerie and his heirs, and @ yearly rent of 2ol. per ann. to the ſaid biſhJp of Durham and his ſucceſſors 
in lieu thereot, a | 
A. D. 1637, tr Car. J. Dunelm. Rex, &c. vicecomiti comitatus noſtri Dunelmenſis, majori alderman- 
nis et communitati civitatis Nunelmenſis et Framwelgate, ac probis hominibus in eadem civitate et mem» 
| bris ejuſdem, et in burgis ſive villis Hartlepoole, Stockton, et Sunderland, et in omnibus aliis burgis, villis, 
| villatis, hamlettis, et aliis locis in dicto comitatu Dun.—Theſe are to be charged with one ſhip of 200 tons, 
| maned with fourſcore men, and double equipage, with munition, wages, and victuals,—— Whitlock's 
Nemoirs. | | | 
| The taxation is a curious inſtrument, and is diſtributed to the reſpective wards in the ſequel. 
| Gray's Notes. His Life, written by Dr Barwick, 4to. and printed 1660, with his funeral fermon.— 
| Sir H. Yelverton's Pref. to biſhop Morton's book concerning epiſcopacy.—— His life was alſo written by Dr 
Joſ. Naylor, his chaplain and ſecretary ; Rich. Baddily, and Clement Barkſdale. —Walker's Hiſtory of ſuf- 


; icring clergy, p. 2, 17, 20.—Lloyd's Memoirs, p. 436.—Fuller's Worth. York, p. 229.—Engl. Worth. p. 916. 
| k Ath. Ox. f. 195. - Browne Willis's Epitaph. —— He bequeathed his chalice to All Saints church, Vork. 
li lle regained to the church of England, from popery, Theo. Higgons.— 2 Ath. Ox. p. 241. 


+ But it muſt be remembered, in honour to the late biſhop Morton's memory, that there doth not 
appear any grants from him to his relations; and it is certain, that when he had occaſion to remove 
| from his See to London, he generally left commiſſions, under his hand and fign manual, with Sir Wm Bel- 
0 Lalyſæ and other gentlemen of the county, to ſettle terms with his tenants for renewals of leaſes, and to 
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fcarce worthy the name of a compoſition, having no -otker aim than to preſerve 
the right to himſelf and ſucceſſors, and aſſiſt the diſtreſſed perſon in the preſerva- 
tion and recovery of his goods from the rapacious multitude ; In deodands, where 
any man was felo de ſe, though by law the whole eſtate was confiſcated in d-!o/2g- 
tionem criminis, to deter others from committing the like horrid offende; yet was 
he ſo compaſſionate as not to exceed a fourth part of the eſtate in the compoſition;: 
after the moſt moderate valuation: Wardſhips, which then allo belonged to the 
biſhop of Durham, were managed with ſuch tenderneſs, care, and moderation, 
within the liberties of this county palatine, that none had cauſe of complaint, 
| His acts of charity were extenſive; at Durham, beſides his daily alms to the poor 

at the caſtle gate, he gave as many gowns of blue cloth to certain poor men as he 
had been years biſhop of Durham, with their diet in the hall four days in the 
week. He maintained ſeveral poor ſcholars at the umverſity ; and there ſeldom 
came any ſcholar to him, either Engliſhman or foreigner, whom he did not receive 
and entertain with free hoſpitality, and diſmiſs with a conſiderable gift in money, 
proportionable to his parts and merit“. To the library of St John's college he 
gave books to the value of four or five hundred pounds, with an intention at laſt 
to beſtow 100l. a year upon it whillt he lived. Out of an old decayed chapel at 
Biſhop-Auckland he erected a grammar-ſchool, which he endowed with 241. a year 
for ever. Beſides other inſtances of his beneficence and generoſity, he rendered 
up to one Mrs Place of Hurworth, whoſe huſband had committed ſuicide, the 
whole forfeited eſtate, then valued at 20001. receiving no more than 5-1. on 
that occaſion as an acknowledgement of his right, which he diſtributed to his do- 
meſtics. In his firſt viſitation he forgave one Mr Edward Moore zool. in which 
he had been fined for a riot at the preceding aſſizes at Durham. He purchaſed no 
temporal poſſeſſion, notwithſtanding his plentiful income; but as his revenues in- 
creaſed, ſo were they ſpent in hoſpitality, charity, and other Chriſtian uſes, He 
ſet about augmenting the ſmall livings in his gift, and encreaſed the ſtipend of the 
miniſter of St Andrew, Auckland, from 161. a year to 80 l. and the chapels be- 
longing to it from about 61. to 3ol. intending to do the like, in ſome propor- 
tion, through the reſt of his dioceſe, had he not been hindered by the iniquity of 
the times and oppoſition of impropriators, &c. F He proſecuted in the court 
of delegates his claim for dilapidations within this dioceſe, and recovered againſt 
archbiſhop Neile, in the year 1634, no leſs than 500 l. with 50 l. coſts of ſuit, not- 
withſtanding the decorations and improvements that prelate had made at Durham 
and Auckland; alſo, 60 l. was paid him by the repreſentatives of biſhop Howſon. 
By the ſentence pronounced in the before-mentioned cauſe, the caſtle of Crake, . 
the houſes of Wheelhall, Howden, Northallerton, and Middleham, Weſtgate in 


determine all differences betwixt him and his tenants, to prevent all miſrepreſentations and impoſitions - 
either of his ſtewards or ſervants. He lived nobly and hoſpitably, gave great Charities, and generally had 
20 or 30 young gentlemen of good families in his houſchold, whom he educated and preferred. — $pcar- 
man's Enq. p. 42, &c. 

* He gave no preferment in Durham to any but ſuch as were or had been his chaplains, and perfectly well 
known to himſelf ; except to Maxton in the 8th ſtall, and Weems in the ad Call, both being recommended 
dy Charles I,—— Gray's MSS. 

1 Biog. Brit. vol. v. p. 3180. | 
Weardale, 
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Weredale, the tower called the High Tower, within the caſtle of Durham, and 
ſome edifices in Biſhop-Auckland, were decreed from thenceforth to be dif. 
charged from all account of dilapidations. - On the 18th of November, 1635, he 
exhibited a petition to the king in council, (his juriſdiction having been interrupt- 
ed by rapacious court minions) ſetting forth,“ That the biſhops. of Durham, 


before and ſince the conqueſt, had a county palatine and jura regalia by pre- 


ſcription, and appointed their ſherifts.; that all writs from Weſtminſter were di- 
rected to the biſhop, and in the vacancy to his chancellor, and were returnable 
by the biſhop ; that the ſheriffs of Durham attended not, nor accounted in the 
exchequer, and prayed they-might not:” Which matters were referred to and 
conſidered by the judges ;:; and it was ordered, that the biſhop or his under-ſheriff 
ſhould only account. before the auditor, and pay the fees due for paſſing a miniſte- 
rial account, and not otherwiſe “. 

In 1633, the king having reſolved on a journey to Scotland, where he had a de- 
ſire to be crowned, alſo with a deſign of holding a parliament to procure money, 


* The ſheriff of Durham's caſe for being freed from the appoſals upon proceſſe in the exchequer.— Ex 
quodam papyro penes C. Hunter, M. D. Gyll's MSS, £ 
A. D. 1635. By an order made by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the archbiſhop of York, the lord keeper, 


the lord privy ſeal, the lord Cottington, and the two ſecretaries of ſtate (upon a reference to them by his ma- 


jeſty upon biſhop Morton's petition) on hearing counſel for the king and the biſhop, and after adviſing with 


the two lords chief juſtices, the lord chief haron, and juſtice Hutton, it is reported, that the county of Dur- 


ham appeared to be a county palatine by preſeription, and the biſhop appointed the ſheriffs. 

Alſo, that the ſheriff never was an attendant upon the courts at Weſtminſter, nor returned any writs thi- 
ther, he not being an immediate officer to thoſe courts, but had only mandates from the biſhop's chancery at 
Durham to execute the king's proceſſe, and fo returned the mandate back to the ſame chancery, and then the 


- biſhop returned the original proceſle into the courts at Weſtminſter, they being directed only to the biſhop. 


And by the ſtat. 27 Hen. VIII. cap. 24, thoſe mandates are directed and warranted. 

Alſo, by the ſtatute 31 Eliz. cap. 9, the biſhop is to have a deputy (and not the ſheriff) in the courts at 
WWeltminſter, | 

And it was further reported, that to oblige the ſheriff to attend in the exchequer, would be an inſupport- 
able charge, and would diſcourage all men from taking the office of ſheriff, the biſhop not having any means 
to compell them to it, and thereby the liberties of the See would be loſt and infringed. Wherefore the bi- 
mop and ſheriff were freed from accounting or attending in the exchequer ; but to account before the king's 
anditor for that county, and he to.have a commiſſioner for taking the oath thereupon, and the charge, and 
the biſhop to pay the fees of a miniſterial account. | 

Which order was confirmed at the council board, and in the ſtar- chamber and exchequer, and is enrolled 
enere, Trinity, 1637. Ho” 

And the practice hath gone accordingly ever ſince, and the ſheriff was never appoſed, either upon his ac- 
count or returns, but they have been conſtantly allowed upon his general oath of office, and the oath upon 
His accounts. And the officers cannot produce one precedent againſt the ſheriff of Durham, ſave in the late 
times when the county palatine was diflolved. And Mr Clement of the treaſurer remembrancer's office, 
and Mr Burnet of the pipe, have both certified for the ſheriff, that he hath been conſtantly cleared from his 
«ppoſals in both theſe ſides, and only the king's remembrancer's ſide preſs for it. 

A. D. 1652. By a privy ſeal, all this privilege and exemption is allowed and confirmed, and the ſheriff 
;« declared tobe the biſhop's officer, and only accountable to him, amd therefore Sir Tho. Daviſon, ſherift, 
was freed from the recognizance entered for that office in the exchequer, upon the king's reſtoration. 

The fat. 14 Cha. II. cap. 21, allows this privilege, and exempts the ſheriff of Durham from accounting 
in the exchequer, but only before the auditor in the county, and the ſheriff may as well attend and account 
zu the exchequer as attend upon his appoſals, at one charge and trouble. 13 & 14 Car. II. c. 21, ſ. 9. 

Hillary, 1675. By order of the court of exchequer, the ſheriff is diſcharged from his appoſal, upon hear- 
ing his caſe and reaſons aforeſtid, till further orders. 

"A. D. 1656. By an order of the chancery at Durham, it is ſettled, that the ſheriff only return his man- 
dates into that chancery; and the curſitor, who is the biſhop's deputy, that makes the mandates, is to-return 
the proceſſe to London : For it is repugnant to the ſheriff to be approved upon a writt not directed to him, | 
and all the writts from Weſtminſter are directed to the biſhop, thus indorſed, © 16th Aug. 16779, Reſpited 
dy my lord chigf baron Montague and baron Littleton, till Trinity term next.“ F 
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and, if poſſible, to reduce the kirk of Scotland to a perfect conformity with the 
church of England, biſhop Morton entertained the king and his court, with their 
officers and retinue, at his caſtles of Durham and Auckland, which coſt him 
15001. in one day. Ruſhworth, giving an account of this tour, ſays *, He met 
e with great reception by the way, and ſumptuous feaſtings at York, where he 
made ſome ſtay ; and at Raby caſtle, where Sir Henry Vane, his majeſty's late 
« ambaſſador to the king of Denmark and Swedeland, nobly entertained hi; 
« majeſty ; and at Durham, ſeveral days that biſhop Morton moſt ſumptuouſly 
«© entertained his majeſty.” In the year 1634 the biſhop granted a new founda- 
tion or charter to Sunderland, incorporating the burgeſſes there by the title of 2 
mayor, twelve aldermen, and a common council, which will be particularly no- 

ticed in the courſe of this work. 3 
We have now approached the æra of thoſe civil broils, which filled the ſtate 
with diſtraQtion under the reign of Charles I. the calamities of which times great- 
ly affected this palatinate. The political and religious principles which were agi- 
tated by the contending parties are well known to every Engliſh reader. A wax 
with Scotland took place. Part of the Engliſh forces were drawn down to the 
frontiers, under the command of lord Conway, general of the horſe ; whilſt the 
main body of the army was encamped near York. The earl of Northumberland, 
who was to command under the king, remained ſick at London; and the earl of 
Straftord, heutenant-general, being a neceſſary member of the king's ſecret coun- 
cil, could not be abſent from his majeſty. Lord Conway advanced to Newcaſtle 
with an army of 3000 foot and 1500 horſe; and there received intelligence, that 
the Scots, 22,000 ſtrong, were preparing to enter England, under the command 
of Leſley : They paſled the Tweed on the 2oth of Auguſt, 1640, the very day the 
king ſet out from London ; and marched to Newburn, on the banks of the Tyne, 
oppoſite to which place lord Conway had poſted his troops, and thrown up lines 
and breaſtworks to command the ford. A ikirmiſh enſued, for it could not be 
called a battle, and the Scotch army gained the paſs. Lord Conway retreated 
precipitately through Durham, and joined the royal army; leaving Newcaſtle, 
with all the ſtores the king had collected there for the compaign, to the hands of 
the enemy. A panic ſeized the whole country. Poſſeſſed of Newcaſtle, the Scots 
preſented a new memorial to the crown, full of moderation and temperance; and 
ſent diſpatches to the Londoners, to aſſure them the ſupply of coals ſhould not be 
obſtructed. A negociation ſpeedily took place, and the cammiſſioners met at Ri- 
pon, where certain articles were agreed upon, as preliminary to a treaty ; among 
which was a proviſion for the maintenance of the Scotch troops, which had ſubſiſt- 
ed heretofore in violence, by foraging and contributions raifed in Cumberland, 
Neweaſtle, and Durham. The ſum of 8501. per diem was agreed to be levied out 
of Northumberland, Newcaſtle, and Durham; and if need required, Weſtmor— 
land and Cumberland were to aſſiſt in raifing the money: And this burchen con- 
tinued till the definitive treaty was concluded on the 7th of Auguſt, 1641, when 
government ſtood indebted to this county in the ſum of 25,5631. 138. 10d. in 
Yyy balance, 
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balance. Ruſhworth * tells us, that “ On Thurſday, September 3, there came 
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a ſummons to Sir William Bellaſis, knt. ſheriff of the county palatine of Dur- 
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ham, and Sir William Lambton, knt. two gentlemen of good quality in the 
ſame county, (the latter of which was afterwards at York battle, ſlain fightin 
under the king's colours); which ſummons was to appear before general Lef. 
ley, at his league at Newcaſtle, on Satarday the 5th of September, by eight of 
the clock, ſigned by Montroſe, Rothes, and Lindſey ; and accordingly they 
went (having firſt obtained leave from the king to go) to the Scots quarters 
for the good of the country; that ſummons was to require the country to bring 
in proviſion to the Scots army, upon payment of money in part, and ſecurity 
for the reſt, or otherwife tkev muſt take it without fecurity. 

* At this time Newcaſtle and the coalmines, that had wont to employ 10,000 
people all the year long, ſome working underground, ſome above, and other: 
upon the water in keels and lighters, now not a man to be ſeen, not a coal 
wrought, all abſconding, being poſſeſſed with a fear that the Scots would give 
no quarter; 400 ſhips uſing to be there often at a time in the river, not a ſhip 
durſt come in; an hundred and odd coming to the mouth of the haven the day 
after the fight, and hearing the Scots had poſſeſſed Newcaſtle, returned all 
empty, and tradeſmen in the town for ſome days kept their ſhops ſhut ; many 
families gone, leaving their goods to the mercy of the Scots, who poſſeſſed 
themſelves of ſuch corn, cheeſe, beer, &c. as they found, giving the owners 
thereof, or ſome in their ſtead, ſonie money in hand, and ſecurity in writing 
for the reſt, to be paid at four or ſix months end, in money or corn; and if 
they refuſe, ſaid the Scots, ſuch is the neceſſity of their army, that they muſt 
take it without ſecurity rather than ſtarve. As for the city of Durham, it be- 
came a molt depopulated place ; not one ſhop for four days after the fight open ; 
not one houſe in ten that had either man, woman, or child in it; not one bit 
of bread to be got for money, for the king's army had eat and drank all in their 
march into Yorkſhire ; the country people durſt not come to market, which 
made that city in a ſad condition for want of food. At this time, a letter came 
from the lord lieutenant general, to bury or break every upper millſtone, and 
drive and carry away all cattle and goods to a great diſtance, inſomuch that 
moſt drove their cattle and ſheep into Yorkſhire, and removed moſt of their fa- 
milies thither alſo. | es 

« On the 29th of Auguſt, Dr Morton biſhop of Durham, a learned and mo- 
derate biſhop, had an account of the defeat at Newburn, and that the king's 
army was retreating into Yorkſhire ; whereupon the ſaid biſhop went to his 
caſtle at Stockton, in the biſhopric of Durham, ſtanding on the edge of York- 
ſhire, brat he quickly removed thence into Yorkſhire ; but Dr Belcanqual dean 
of Durham fled in great haſte, becauſe he underſtood the Scots gave out that 
they would ſeize upon him as an incendiary, for writing the king's large decla- 
ration, againſt the Scots ; all the reſt of the clergy of Durham fled away allo, 
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and the Scots ſhortly after employed men torreceive their rents, and the rents 
ok papiſts, for the uſe of the Scottiſh army“. 

Such oppreſſions occaſioned ſeveral petitions to be preſented to the king, parti- 
cularly one from the inhabitants of this county, which was as follows : 

Jo the king's moſt excellent majeſty. | 

« The humble petition of the poor diſtreſſed inhabitants of the county palatine 

„o of Durham, 55 5 | | 
6 Who humbly ſhew, | | 

<« That ſince the eleventh of this inſtant September, they have been under. the 
„ burthen of a compoſition of 3501. per diem to the Scotch army, which they were 
« enforc't to pay, to preſerve their country from deſtruction: Since which time 
e they have further taken from them hay and ſtraw, for which they pay nothing; 
* which altogether is ſo intolerable a burthen, as they are no way able to bear it. 
« Therefor their moſt humble ſuit to your majeſty is, that either by ſome direc- 
« tions from your majeſty to the lords now aſſembled, or by ſome other means, as 
ein your princely wiſdom ſhall be thought molt neceſſary, this inſupportable bur- 


* By virtue of a commiſſion from general Leſley, his excellency, and the reſt of the right honourable 
lords, and others of the committee for ordering buſineſs for the Scottiſh army, directed to us Tobias 
Knowles and William Hamilton, gentlemen, to enquire and find out the rents, tithes, and profits belonging 
to the biſhops, papiſts, or any other aſſociates, enemies to this army, and to take an inventory of their 
rents, goods, and profits whatſoever, and to chuſe able men to aſſiſt us in this buſineſs; We underſtanding 
that Mr Geo. Grey and Mr Anth. Smith have been employed in buſineſs for the tenants of the dean and 
chapter of Durham, and underſtanding that the ſaid tenants have rents in their hands due at St Cuthbert's 
day laſt, and rents that will be due at Martinmas next, with tithes and many other profits, &c. Theſe arg 
therefore, by virtue of the ſaid commiſſion, to require and charge you Mr Geo. Grey and Mr Anth. Smitb, 
to enquire and fcarch out all the rents, tithes, and profits belonging to the biſhop of Durham, the dean and 
chapter, or any other aſſociates or papiſts, enemies to this cauſe and expedition, and to give in their names, 
with a ſchedule or inventory of their goods, rents, and profits whatſoever : And to warn all the tenants cf 
the aforeſaid parties, eſpecially the tenants of the dean and chapter of Durham, for the rents, tithes, and 
profits which are due at St Cuthbert's day laſt, or any other former debts or ſums of money due or to be- 
come due at Martinmas next by the tenants of Weſtoe, Harton, &c. &c. not to pay any rents to the afore- 
ſaid dean and chapter, nor to any of their receivers or officers, but towards the relief and maintenance of 
the army, as they will anſwer to the contrary : And thoſe that ſhall refuſe to pay the ſaid rents, tithes, and 
profits as aforcſaid, and to ſet their hands thereto, we require and charge you to return their names in wri- 
ting, with their places of abode, that ſuch further courſe may be taken with them as ſhall be thought fit Ly 
the general. And of this fail not, as you will anſwer the contrary at your peril. Dated at Tewcaſtle the 
14th of Sept. 1640. TOBIAS KNOWL.ES. WILLIAM HAMILTON. 

To the right hon. the lords of England, appointed commiſſioners for the preſent meeting at Ripon, 
The humble petition of the tenants belonging to the biſhop and dean and chapter of Durham 

Moſt humbly ſheweth, ; 

That whereas they have paid to the Scots a great ſum of money, that thereby the inhabitants within that 
county might be freed from any further trouble of the Scots, &c. that their army ſhould make no Wale cr 
ſpoil in their country, nor to demand no more moneys to be paid to them till that time be expired: Yet {9 
it is, may it pleaſe your honours, that the commanecrs for the Scots army have cauſed one Tobias Knowle, 
an Engliſhman, to ſend forth his warrants under his hand to divers pariſhes, thereby commandiug the con- 
ſtables, greves, and officers, to pay to their collectors the rents due from your pctitioners to the biſhop and 
dean and chapter of Durham at Michaelmas next, and that they ſhould pay the ſame at Biſhopwearmoutl, 
on Tueſday laſt, being the 29th of September Jaſt paſt, and they ſhould hare a f«th part abated 3 and if thev 
did refuſe to pay them that day, then they ſhould pay all their rents to them ihe 2d day of October inſ:. 
without any-abatement, at their perils. Their matt humble ſuit.1s, that your honours would be graciouſly 
pleaſed to move the Scotch lords, that the poor tenants may be eaſed for paying the faid rents, they being 
no way able, and the rents not yet due, and they not able to give them any diſcharge therefore: 21d that 
their officers may deſiſt from further troubling the faid tenants about the payment of the Gig tuts. Ang 
they ſhall daily pray, &e.— Ruſhworth's Col. p. i. p. 1272. | | 
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<* then may preſently be removed; delay being unto the country an unavoidable 
& deſtruction. And we, &c.* ”? 

The biſhop remained a very ſhort time in Yorkſhire, taking his journey to Lon- 
don, where, as he went to Weſtminſter to attend in parliament, he was near being 
torn in pieces by the mob; ſome crying out to pull him from his coach; others 
oppoſed, ſaying, © he was a good man; to which it was immediately replicd, 
but he is a biſhop.” He often declared afterwards that he believed he ſhould 
not have eſcaped, had not a leading man in the tumult exclaimed, © let him go 
and hang himſelf,“ which diverted the inveterate purpoſe of the rioters. Collier 

ys +, the apprentices were drawn down to Weſtminſter to aſſiſt the faction and 
« overawe the honeſt party. Theſe auxiliaries came to the parliament doors in 
« preat bodies; and cried “ No biſhops.” And for a further reinforcement, pe- 
„ titions to the houſes came up from ſeveral counties, ſetting forth, that the biſhops 
Were a common nuiſance ; that the decay of trade, the clogging and diſappoint- 
ing of all buſineſs in parliament, was occaſioned by the biſhops. From thence 
„ they advanced to downright railing and inſulting their perſons, and throwing 
« ſtones at them, fo that they could not come to the lords? houſe, either by land or 
c water, without apparent hazard of their lives.” One author has the following 
remark. on the calamities which at this time afflicted the county of Durham: 
As the firſt popiſh innovations and ſuperſtitions, which lately overſpread our 
* whole church, had their original from biſhop Neile and his chaplain Dr Coſins, 
« at Durham; ſo God hath made that city and biſhopricke of Durham (the only 
« county of England ſtiled by the name of a biſhopricke) the ſeate of our late 
« war, wherein the Scottth armie now reſides ; to manitelt to all the world, that 
<« theſe unhappie civill warres ſprung from the biſhops, ſince the ſeat of them is no 
« where but in this biſhopricke ; the Scottiſh general for the molt parte hath kept 
* his reſidence in the biſhop of Durham's own palaces, who for fear hath left them 
* yacant, and fled that country, which he hath much oppreſſed.” Such were the 
illiberal cenſures thrown out by the bigots of the times, who had reformed all re- 


ligion into a drowſy viſion. 


* Names of the committee for the county of Durham. 


Sir Wm Bellaſis, high-ſheriff of the county palatine Jerrard Salvyn, eſq. 

of Durham, Thomas Swinburne, eſq. 
Sir Thomas Tempeſt, bart. Nicholas Chaytor, gent. 
Sir John Conyers, bart. John Killinghall, gent. 
Sir William Larabton, knt. | Richard Lilburne, gent. 


Theſe are named to be of the committee for the county of Durham. Signed BRISTOLL. 


An account of the payments and arrears for entertainment of the Scots army, by the county of Durham, 
from the 11th of September to the 16th of October, 1640. 


Paid in money 195 * 1 * — __ £. 8500 or thereabouts. 
In hay and oats — — — — — — — 200 
The clergy behind, in the 1ſt, 2d, and 3d ſeſſes — == — iow 
The hity behind, in the 3K, 2d, and zd ſeſſes ä.... „„ 2000 


| | Sam is — 11,700 
To this add the non-ſolvents for lands out of the book rates, perſonal eſtates, and 


imprapriations — — _ 4, a — — 550 
And it will make up the full payment of 3501. per diem, according to the agree- 
ment, and doth amount unto the full fam af — — — I/. 12,250 


\ + Vol. ii, p. 817. 
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In the month of March 1640-1, a bill paſſed the commons for removing the biſhops 
from their ſeats in parliament, and on the 27th of May following it paſſed the houſe 
of neers. On the 15th of June the commons voted, that all deans, deans and 
chapters, archdeacons, prebendaries, chanters, canons, petty canons, and their offi- 
ce'3, ſhall be utterly aboliſhed ; that all the lands taken from deans and chapters 
hall be employed to the advancement of learning and piety, proviſion being made 
that his majeſty be no loſer in his rents, firſt-fruits, and other duties; and that a 
competent maintenance ſhall be made to the ſeveral perſons concerned, it ſuch per- 
ſons appear not to be delinquents *. 

On the zoth of December, 1641, biſhop Morton was accuſed of high-treaſon, 
and committed to the cuſtody of the uſher of the black rod, for joining with eleven 
of his brethren in a proteſtation againſt all the proceedings of parliament, ſince the 
27th day of that month, and ſuch as ſhould be had during the time of their forced 
and violent abſence f. The biſhops were brought to the bar the evening of the day 
of their impeachment ; upon which an order was made, ** That the lord archbi- 
« ſhop of York, his grace the lord biſhop of Durham, the lord biſhop of Norwich, 
«© Kc. being charged of high-treaſon by the houſe of commons, ſhall forthwith 
& ſtand committed to the priſon of the Tower, until the pleaſure of this houſe be 
further known.” But by an order of the ſame day, the biſhops of Durham, 
Coventry, and Litchfield, in regard to their age and ill health, had the favour of 
being remitted to the cuſtody of the gentleman uſher 1. Collier ſays, the biſhops' 
conduct ſeems fairly defenſible ; a man ought to fall with dignity and honour, and 
keep his mind ereQ, though his fortune happens to be cruſhed : This was the bi- 
ſhops? caſe and meaning; they were willing to ſave their privilege, and ſupport 
their character; and for making ſo handſome a retreat, ought to ſtand commend- 
ed upon record. About a fortnight after their commitment they were brought to 


the bar, to anſwer and plead to their impeachment ; and anſwered accordingly, Not 


guilty, They continued without leave of bail till the month of May, and were not 
afterwards called upon |]. Biſhop Morton returned to his palace of Durhamòhouſe, 


* Rapin. 

+- Vide proteſt at length, Collier, part ii. p. $18.-Commons Journals, vol. ü. p. 363. | 

1 The excuſe given by the biſhop of Durham for ſigning the proteſt was as follows: That this was the 
greateſt miſery that ever befel him, and what he did was not with any malicious or treaſonable intent ; but 
he going by chance to the archbiſhop of York's houſe about two days ago, he found ſome biſhops there; and 
the petition figned by many of the bithops, and being deſired to ſubſcribe the ſaid petition, he read it over, 
and took ſome exceptions to it, but he was drawn to it by inducements, or rather ſeducements, and he did 
fubſcribe it only to preferve his right in voting in parliamevt ; and deſiring their lordſhips to have pity 
upon him, being a man of great years, —=- Lords? Journals, vol. iv. p. 498. 

In the arguments of Hutton and Goke againſt ſhiv-monrey, 1641, is ſtated a caſe, (Mich. 14 Edw. II. 
1050) being an action of treſpaſs for breaking his cheſt, and taking away 7ol. on not guilty, the jury found 
ſpecially, that the Scots having entered the county of Durham with an army, and making great burning 


and ſpoils, the commonalty of Durham met at Durham, of whom the plaintiff was one, and agreed to ſend 


fone to compound with them to depart, and were all ſworn to perform what compoſition ſhould be made, 
and to perform what ordonance they ſhould make in that behalf, and thereupon they compounded with 
the Scots for 160 marks: And as it was to be paid immediately, they conſented that the defendant and 
others ſhould go into every man's houſe, to ſearch and take what ready money was there for the making 
up that ſum, 5nd that it ſhould be repaid by the commonalty of Durham: And thereupon the defendant 
did enter into the plaintiffs houſe, &c, Judgment was given for the plaintiff ; but on a writ of error, was 
reverled in the King's Bench, | 
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attending his devotion and ſtudies, being much ſtraitened by the ſequeſtration of 
his revenues, which took place in confequence of the impeachment, and was not 
taken of upon his being permitted to go at large. He enjoyed his liberty and re- 
tirement till the beginning of the year 1645, but his palatinate ſuffered much in the 
civil broils. The Scottiſh army was put in motion the beginning of January 1643-4, 
notwithſtanding the rigour of the ſeaſon. The marquis of Newcaſtle, who com- 
manded for the king in the north, arrived at Newcaſtle on the 2d of February, with 
a few troops, not ſufficient in number to oppoſe the invaders in the open field. 
The Scottith general in vain fummoned the town to ſurrender; and the artillery 
not coming up to enable him to proceed in a ſiege, he paſſed the Tyne on the 28th, 


at the fords of Ovingham, Bywell, and Altringham, leaving a ſufficient force on the 


north of Newcaſtle, to keep the garriſon in awe. The Engliſh ſkirmiſhed frequent- 


ly with the enemy, but without any conſiderable effect, and at laſt retired to Dur- 


ham, where the marquis received intelligence of the defeat of the royal army com- 


manded by Bellaſis at Selby; at the ſame time a detachment of the Scottiſh army, 


left to watch his motions at Newcalitle, appeared within two miles of Durham, which 
occaſioned him to evacuate that city, and retreat with the utmolt expedition towards 
On the 8th of April 1645, the good old biſhop's retirement was broken into, 
and he was committed to the cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms“, or (according to 


others) to the Tower, for refuſing to deliver up the ſeal of his county palatine f. 


Barwick's 


N 
N 
N 
7 

* 
S 
4 
3 
* 


* Commons Journals, vol. iv. p. 102. 
> Or rather for having baptized a daughter of the earl of Rutland according to the form in the Common 
Pro ver Book, — Vide Bar ick, p. 107. | | 

The See vc n. 
Wil. Rellaſis, knt. ap. high-fHeriff 3 1ſt Teb. 162 1. 

T ao. Swinburne, eiq; eſcheator. 

Rich. Hutton, temporal- chancellor. 
John Parſons, eiq; ſeneſcal. ; 
Tho. Tempeſt, egg; torre; - gentrul. | Tuo. 
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7 
Barwick's account of this matter is to the following effect: © It was repreſented 


to the houſe of commons, as a matter of much prejudice to their affairs, that he 
* ſhould have ſtill in his cuſtody the ſeal of the county palatine of Dureſme: The 


Co 


© houſe hereupon ſent a committee of their own members to demand it“; and the 


anſwer he returned was in the negative; and he deſired the interpoſition of the 
* houſe of peers (for it was while they fat) for their fuller ſatisfaction; which they 
„ rightly interpreting to be an appeal, from thoſe who were not his competent 
4 judges to thoſe that were, ſent for him by the ſergeant at arms, to appear at 
& their bar; which he did, and made it evident to them, 1ſt, That it was not à 
<< ſeal tranſmitted from biſhop to biſhop ſucceſſively, but one that had his own arms 
« and impreſs cut upon it. 2dly, That to part with it could not but be of great 
& prejudice to feveral perſons within the county palatine of Dureſme, whoſe eſtates 
« depended upon it, both by way of patents for offices and leaſes for lands. He 
* added alſo, 3dly, That it might be prejudicial to himſelf and ſucceſſors, and to 
& the perſon by whom he received the power to make it. He was diſmiſſed.” 
He continued about ſix months a priſoner, and upon his releaſe withdrew again to 
Durham-Houfe. When the revenues of his See were wholly taken from him by 
parliament, on the 1oth day of May 1646, they voted him 800ol. a year for life; 
a ſum much ſuperior to any thing allowed his ſuffering brethren f. Whilſt he was 
able to ſubſiſt without it, he gave no attention to the order; but when his neceſli- 
ties grew preſſing, and he was urged to look after it, he found the vote totally inet- 
lectual, as it was not ſtated from whence or by whom the allowance was to be paid 
and before he could procure an amendment of the order, to make the penſion pay- 
able out of the revenues of his own biſhopric, all the lands and revenues of it were 


£6 


Tuo. Moro, S. T. P. biſhop of Litchfield, elected. 
Confirmed 2d July, 1632. 
Temporalties reſtored 12th July. 


Leave to be confirmed in prov. of Cant. 29th June, 1632. 
Ob. 224 Sept. 1659, Kt. 95. n 


Officers of the See during biſhop Morton's time. 
High-ſheriff, —Will. Bellafis, knt. ap. 12th July, 1632; ob. 3d Dec. 1641, it. 48. 
Eſcheator, —Tho. Swinburne, eſq; oc. 1643. He was the laft eſcheator. The office was extinguiſh- 
ed by the ſtatute which took away wards and liveries. 
Temporal-chancellors, — Rich. Hutton. He died at Serjeant's Inn, and was buried at St Dunſtan's 
B —_ Weſt 27th Feb 1638. His reports were publiſhed in fol. 1656, and again 
1682. f | 
Rich. Dyott, mil. unus de concilio p. konorabili regis in partib's borialib's conſtitutus 
Canc. ap. caſtrum Dun. 2d Mar. 1638. Confirm. p. dec. Balcanquall. et capit. zoth 
| May, 1639; died 8th Mar. 1659, and was buried in St Mary's church, in Litchfield. 
Seneſcal,—John Heath, de civitate Dun. eſq; ap. for life 25th Apr. 1635. Confirmed by dean Hunt 
: and chapter 12th May, 1635. 
Anth. Pearſon, eſq; during the uſurpation. In 1657, when the poſſeſſions of the See were 
ſequeſtered, and a great part of them were in the hands of Arth. Haſlerige, bart. 
Pearſon was ſteward or ſeneſcal of the halmot or copybold courts. 
Regiſtraries,—R. Newhouſe oc. Thome e'pi reg'rarius alone 3d Feb. 1635. E reg'o Neile, p. 120.— 
Robt Newhouſe p'ris ſui oc. 13th Apr. 1642. Ibid. p. 110. 
Rich. Newhouſe oc. regiſtrary 6th Aug. 1659. He died in September, and was buried at 


Bow church in Durham 19th Sept. 1668. E par. reg. Bow. 
Attorney-general, —Tho. Tempeſt, arm. " 


Solicitor-general, — John Richardſon, arm. 1634,--Randal's MS. 
» Ccmmons Journals, vol. iv. P. 529, 549, + Cummons Journals, vol, iii. p. 897. 
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fold, or divided among the harpies which hovered round the parliament-houſe, 
By the importunity of fome of the biſhop's friends, an order was obtained that he 
{ſhould have fool. in part, paid out of the treaſury at Goldſmiths-hall : With this 
ſum the prelate paid his debts, and purchaſed an annuity of 2001. a year for life, 
upon which he ſubfiſted : This annuity was at firſt granted by lady Saville in the 
minority of her ſoa Sir George, and by him confirmed when he came of age. 
When the ſale of biſhops lands was reſolved upon by both houſes of parliament, 
old Sir Harry Vane came immediately to the biſhop of Durham's houſe, and adviſed 
him to petition in time for his livelihood to be granted ſome other way than by the 
800l. a year formerly voted *. Being turned out of Durham-Houſe by the ſoldiers 
when they came to garriſon it, about the end of the year 1648, the earl and counteſs 
of Rutland invited him to Exeter-Houle in the Strand, where he became a part of 
their care and family for ſome ſhort time. But being loth to live at the charge of 
others while he was able to ſubſiſt of himſelf, and thinking the country air might 
better ſuit with his declining years than that of the city, he went and lived with 
captain Thomas Saunders at Flamſtead in Hertfordſhire, and afterwards with Tho- 
mas Rotheram, eſq; of Luton, in Bedfordſhire. At laſt, going to London with about 
ſixty pounds, which it ſeems was then his all, he was overtaken on the road by Sir 
Chriſtopher Yetverton, who, being known to the biſhop, though the biſhop was un- 
known to him, fell into diſcourſe with him, and aſked him who he was? The biſhop 
replied, I am that old man the biſhop of Durham, notwithſtanding all your votes; 
(for Sir Chriſtopher had too much complied with the times.) Whereupon Sir Chri- 
{topher aſked whither he was going? To London,“ replied the good old biſhop, “to 
live a little while, and then to die.” On this Sir Chriſtopher entered into further 
diſcourſe with him, and took him home to his houſe at Eaſton Manduit, in 
Northamptonſhire, where he became tutor to his ſon, afterwards the very learned 
Sir Henry Yelverton. On the death of Sir Chriſtopher, his ſon Sir Henry, who 
had-the affection of a amoſt tender child for the good biſhop, continued to ſupport 
him till his death, which happened on the 22d of September 1659, in the 95th year 
of his age, the 44th ſince his being conſecrated a biſhop, and the 28th of his tran- 
lation to the See of Durham. | 

Whilſt we lament the ſufferings of the prelate, we muſt not loſe ſight of the diſ- 
tracted changes which took place in the palatinate and See. The halmot court was 
uſurped, and officers were appointed by order of parliament to exerciſe the duty of 


* Ordered and ordained by the lords and commons, that the yearly ſum of eight hundred pounds be 
continued and paid unto Thomas Morton, D. D. and late bithop of Dureſme, or his aſſignee. And where» 
as the truſtees, appointed by the parliament for the ſale of biſhops lands, are by the ſaid ordinances ap- 
pointed to collect and receive all the revenues belonging to and ariſing from the ſaid late biſhopric ; the ſaid 
truſtees are hereby authoriſed and enjoined, fully to comply with the ſaid former ordinance of the 18th of 
May, 1646, and in purſuance thereof, to pay unto the ſaid Dr Thomas Morton, late biſhop of Durham, or 
Mis aignce, ont of the revenue of the ſaid late biſhopric, the arrears of the ſaid eight hundred pounds per 
ann. granted by the ſaid ordinance, incurred and due ſince the paſſing thereof; as likewiſe duly, from time 
to time, the fifd curly ſum of eight hundred pounds, according to the clear and full intendment of the ſaid 
Former ordivance, And the acquittance of the ſaid Dr Morton or his atlignee ſhall be ſufticient warrant and 
(üſcherge to the trufiees and treaſurers for the late biſhop's lands, for the iſſuing, payment, and receipt of 
the ſaid rum of clynt hundred pounds per ann. together with the arrears thereof, according to the tenor and 
tend mept of the ſaid former ordinance of the 14th of May 164%, and of this preſent ordinance. - Commons 
1 VL Tides, Y:l, on De 326, 328. | 
| ſene- 
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ſeneſcals ® The ſheriffs, nominated in like manner, accounted to the public trea- 
ſury. Sir William Bellaſis was appointed high-ſheriff in the firſt year of biſhop 
Morton, and continued in that office till his death, which happened on the 3d of De- 
cember, 1640. A diſtringas was iſſued againſt his repreſentative, and allo againſt 
the repreſentative of Timothy Cumin the under-ſheriff, to bring in their accounts. 
The ſucceſſion of ſheriffs during the uſurpation is inſerted in the notes + The an- 
cient courts of law and judicature were ſuſpended, and particular commiſſioners 
were appointed to fit on gaol-delivery 1. In the years 1651 and 1652, acts were 
paſſed for holding aſlizes ||. Vines on lands were levied in the court of common 


Z zz pleas 


* Halmot books from 1642 to 1649, ab. fol. 827 to 1450. 

+ Carolus, &c. executori Willi Bellafis mil. nup. vic. com. n'ri Dun. Margarete Comyn vidue execu- 
trici teſti vel ultim. volunt. Timothei Comyn gen. nup. et o'ib's aliis ballivis et miniſtris ep'ius nup. vic. et 
v'rum cuilibet ſalutem. Precipimus vobis firmiter injungen. q'd im'ediate poſt receptionem hujus brevis 
vel notic. inde p. vos habuit o' ia et fing'la que in quadam ordine p. d'n's ſcaccarij n'ri apud Weſtm. xxvj die 
Junij a'o regni n'ri xvj? vos qualitercunq. concernen. faciatis p'impleatis et exequamini et quilibet v'rum fe- 
ciat. p'impleat. et exequatur juxta tenorem et effectum cjuſd. ordin. cujus tenor. præſentibus annexatur, &. 
T. Thoma Trevor mil. ap. Weſtm. xxjꝰ die Junii, &c p. ordin. pred. et p. barones. Salmey.—Randal's MSS. 

+; Ordered, that it be referred to the judges now in town, and to Mr ſerjeant Jermyn, and Mr ſerjeant 
Greene, who are appointed to go this ſummer's circuit to Durham, to meet and confer together, how and 
in what manner fines, and common recoveries, and other aſſurances, and allo the common juſtice of the 
kingdom, may be diſpenſed and carried on in the ſaid county palatine, as in other parts of the kingdom: 
And that the truſtees, appointed by ſeveral ordinances for the ſale of the lands and poſſeſſions of the late 
archbiihops and biſiops, on whom the ſaid county palatine, and all jura regalia there, are eſtated, be de- 
ſired to meet with the judges about this buſineſs. And the care hereof is particularly referred to Sir Herry 
Vane, Mr Waſtell, and Sir Thomas Widdrington, or any two of them; who are to prepare and bring in 
an ordinance for the ſettling thereof accordingly.— Commons Journal, vol. v. p. 246. 


High-ſheriffs,.— Will. Collingwood, eſq; ap. 8th April, 1641. He took the cath of ſupremacy r5th 
Apr. before Tho. Tempeſt, bart. and Hugh Walton. 

Will. Darcy, knt. ap. 16th Oct. 1641. This Sir Wm Darcy, of Witton-caftle, in the 
county of Durham, being loyal to his king, was obliged to pay 1000 l. compo- 
ſition money for his eſtate to the Yequeſtrators, with 40 l. per. ann. ſettled on 
the teachers of thoſe times. He was the 24 ſon of Conyers lord Darcy. He had 


org ſons 3 and a daughter, mar. to Sir Metcalfe Robinſon, hart. member tog 
Ork. * > 


Will. Collingwood, ſubvic. 
Gaol delivery by Rich. Dyott, knt. Oct. r64r, et duos ſuſpenſi. 


1546. Geo. Vane, mil. p. ord. parl. W. Sedgewick, ſubvic. Nul. aſſiz. ap. Dun. 
1647. Rich. Bellaſyſe, mil. Gaol deliv. p. Mark Shafto, arm. Apr. and 6 ſuſpenſi. Geo. Kirby, ſubvic, 


| T0088 Clem. Fulthorp, arm. Chr. Mickleton, ſubvic, Goal deliv. p. John Waſtell de Scorton, and 9 
nipentl. : 


1649. Will. Smith, bart. Theophilus Braithwaite, ſubvic, 

1650. Jacobus Clavering, arm. Geo. Kirby, ſubvic. 

1651. Tho. Shadforth de Appledon. Rich. Mathew, ſubvic, Goal delivery p. John Waſtell and ſcrj. 
Turner, Jan. 1651; 3 ſuſpenſi, quor. duo p. ſagia. 2. | 

1652. Chr. Fulthorp, arm. Lanc. Hilton, ſubvic. 

1653. Fra. Wren de Bincheſter. Cuth Hawdon, ſubvic. Nul. aſſiz. 

1654. Roland Place de Dinſdale. Geo. Kirby, ſubvic. 

i655. Tho. Bewick, arm. John Lowther, ſubvic. 

1656. Geo. Lilburn, arm. Geo. Kirby, jun. ſubvic. Geo. Lilburn, uncle to Robt and John Lilburn, two 
parliamentary col. adhering to the parl. became a juſtice of peace, a committee man, ſurveyor of b'ps lands, 
and ſequeſtrator of delinquents eſtates. Rich. father to John, was cenſured in the Star Chamber. EN 

1657 and 1658. Tim. Whittingham, arm. Will. Braſs de Haſs, ſubvic. 

I659. Robt Elliion, arm. Geo. Kirby, fen. ſubvic.-— Gray and Randa!'s MSS, 


; : l! An aſſize, held at Durham ON the 1125 27 Auguf?, 165 5 
BE it enacted by authority of parliament, and it is hereby ordained ard appointed, That a ſeſſions fot 
the county of Durham {ball be holden ard kept at the city of Durham, in the lad county, upon the 17 
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day of Angnſt now next coming, being in this preſent year 1651; and that Francis Thorp one of the barors 
of the public Exchequer, and Joan Parker feceant at law, thali be juſtices of the ſaid ſeſlions for the [aig 
county; and that all actions as well real as perſonal, and all other actions mixt or otherwiſe, and all plcag, 
precepts, writs, procefs, demurrers, recognizances, tines, recoveries, and all other proceedings, matter:, 
and things, which were depending in the court of Pleas at Durham, upon the 22d of Auguſt, 1642, or at 
any time fiace, and ave now diſcontinued and put without day, by not coming of the juſtices, ſhall be and 
ſtand revived, recontinued and of as full force and effect in law, to all intents and purpoſes as they were 
the ſaid 224 of Auguſt, 1642, or at any time ſince: And that all proceſs, pleas, demurrers, and proccediugs 
in every ſuch action or actions, ſuits, bills, or plaints, which were depending upon the ſaid 22d of Auguit 

1642, or at any time ſince, ſhall ſtand good and effectual, and be proceeded in and ſued forth, in ſuch man- 


ner and form, and be in the ſame plight, eſtate, condition, and order, as if the fame diſcontinuance, obſtruc- 


tion or hindrance had never happened; any diſcontinuance, miſcontinuance, putting without day, or not 
proſecuting of the ſame, to the contrary notwithſtanding, 

And that the ſaid juftices fo aſſigned, or one of them, after ſuch time as they ſhall have the records of the 
ſime pleas and proceſs before them, ſhall have full power and authority to continue the ſaid pleas, proceſs, 
and all things that depend upon them, and to hear and finally to determine thereupon, according as any other 
juice or juſtices of any feſhons heretofore held at Durham, before the faid 22d day of Augutt, 1642, might 
or ought to have done, in cafe there had not been any obſtruction, diſcontinuances, or not coming. of the 
Lud juſtices as aforeſaid. | 

And be it further enaQted, that in all actions now depending in the court of Exchequer at Weſtminſter, 
for any matter or cauſe arifing within the ſaid county of Durham, and now at iſſue, or which ſhall be 
brought to iſſue before the ſaid 11th of Auguſt, 1651, the tenor of the record thereof ſhall be ſent by mit- 
timus, directed to the ſaid juſtices of the ſaid county of Durham, to be there tried according to the law, 
and further to be proceeded in as the law requires: And likewife, that all writs and proceſs, which have 
ſince the ſaid 22d of Auguſt, 1642, iſſued forth out of the feveral courts of Upper Bench and Commons Pleas 
at Weſtminſter, directed to the ſheriff of the county of Durham, and all other returns and other proceedings 
thereupon, ſhall be as good and effectual in law, to all intents and purpoſes, as any the like writs and pro- 
ceſſes directed to other ſherifts of any other counties of England, and returns and other proceedings there- 
upon are and ought to be; and that fuch further proceſs, proceeding, trial, judgment, and execution, may 
be had thereupon, as in other counties upon ke writs, proceſs, and actions. | 

And that they the aforcfaid aſſigned juſtices, or either of them, ſhall likewiſe hear and determine all and 
all manner of treaſons, petty treaſons, murders, manſlaughters, felonies, burglaries, rapes, treſpaſſes, riots, 
routs, unlawful afſemblies, and all other offences and injuries whatſoever, triable, done, or committed by 
any perſon or perfons whatſoever within the faid county of Durham, againſt the ſtatutes and laws of this 


nation in ſuch caſes made and provided. 


And alſo to make or cauſe to be made a gaol delivery there, according to the law and cuſtom of England ; 
and that the ſaid juſtices ſhall act, do, and perform all other matters and things, in ſuch manner and form as 
any other juſtice or juſtices of aſſize, or other juſtice at Durham, and of the Pleas of the Crown, Common 
Plcas and other Pleas, have uſually and reſpectively ated, done, and performed at any time heretofore : 
And the lords commitlioners appointed for the cuſtody of the great teal of England, are hereby required 
and authoriſed to iſſue forth to the ſaid aſſigned juſtices of afſize and gaol delivery, for the execution of the 
premiſſes, ſuch commiſſion or commitlions, as in ſuch cafes into other counties of England are now iffued ; 
and commanding and enjoining likewiſe the ſheriff of the ſaid county of Durham, that he cauſe forthwith 
proclamation and notice to be given in all places within the ſaid county, as well within kberties as without, 
to all earls, barons, knights, juſtices, mayors, bailiffs, ſtewards, officers, miniſters, and other perſons whatſo- 


ever, dwelling and reſiding within the ſaid county, having any thing to do at the ſame ſeſſions ; that they 


then and there attend upon the ſaid juſtices, and be in all things requifite to them aiding and aſſiſting. 
And it is further enacted, ordained, and declared, by the authority aforeſaid, That as well all ſuch fines 
and common recoveries of any manors, lands, tenements, or hereditaments, lying or being within the coun- 


ty of Durham, as were taken before the juſtices of allize, or either of them, at the laſt aſſizes holden at Dur- 


ham aforeſaid, the 32th day of Auguſt, 1650, or at any other time or times before the ſaid aſſizes, ſince the 
ſaid 22d day of Auguſt, 1642, or which have been, or hereafter ſhall be taken or acknowledged at the ſaid 
aſſizes, ſo by this act appointed to be holden at Durham as aforeſaid, or which ſhall be taken or acknow- 
ledged by virtue of any commiſſion directed to any judge of either bench, barons of the Exchequer, ſerjeants 
at law, and other ſpecial commiſſioners, according to the accuſtomed manner of taking fines and recoveries 
of lands lying in any other county within the commonwealth of England, ſhall be ordered, entered, ingroſ- 
ſed, and otherwiſe proceeded in for perfecting thereof, in the court of Common Pleas at Weſtminſter, and 
in ſuch offices and places, and in ſuch manner and form, and by and before fach officers, as other fines and 
recoveries reſpectively taken of or for lands, tenements, ard other hereditaments, lying within the counties 
of Monmouth and Hereford, or any other county or counties in England, which are not, or have not been 
counties palatine, are and have been uſually entered, enrolled, engroſfed, ordered, and otherwiſe proceed- 


1 And 
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pleas at Weſtminſter *, Various poſſeſſions of the See were ſold, by virtue of the 


following ordinance ; and the particulars of the ſeveral ſales appear in the ſubſe- 
quent tables, 


Z 2 2 2 « An 


And that all writs of covenant, writs of entry, and dedimus poteſtatems to take the captions or acknow- 
ledgments of fines and warrants of attorney for recoveries within the ſaid county of Durham, ſhall be iftued 
and made by the preſent curſitor of the ſaid counties of Monmouth and Hereford, who is already ſworn and 
admitted curſitor for the county of Durham by the lords commiſſioners of the great ſeal, in as full and ample 
manner and form as any writs of the like nature are or have been heretofore uſually iſſued and made by any 
of the cuſitors of the Chancery of England, in any other of the counties of England. 

And it is further enacted and ordained, that the ſeveral officer and officers of the ſeveral and reſpective of- 
fices and places aforeſaid, ſhall receive and take the ſaid,fines, recoveries, and all writs and other writings 
and immuniments concerning the ſame, without exacting or taking any reward for, or duty for any poſt- 
diem or poſt-terminum thereof; which fine and fines, and all and every recovery and recoveries heretofore 
levied or ſuffered, or hereafter to be levied and ſuffered, of any honors, manors, lands, tenements, or here- 
ditaments, lying or being within the ſaid county of Durham, in manner and form aforeſaid, or hereafter 
paſſed in the court of Common Pleas at Weſtminſter, of any lands or tenements in the ſaid county, ſhall be 
of the ſame and the like force, ſtrength, and effect in law, to all intents, conſtructions, and purpoſes, as any 
other fine or fines levied, and common recoveries ſuffered in the ſaid court of Common Pleas at Weſtminſter, 


of lands lying in any other county are or is; any law, ſtatute, cuſtom, or uſage to the contrary notwith - 


ſtanding. From Scobel's Collection of Acts during Oliver Cromwell's Uſurpation, p. 1 54+ 


In 1651 and x652 two acts paſſed, for ſale of forfeited eſtates for treaſon, in the biſhopric of Durham; 
wherein the following gentlemen are named : . 


Sir Richard Tempeſt, late of Stella, in the county { Anthony Bulmer, of Ketton, eſq. 

of Durham, bart. Cuthbert Collingwood, of Dawden, eſq. 
Nobert Emerſon, of Ludwell, gent. John Errington, .of Elton, gent. 
Ralph Gray, of Trumblchill, ycoman. Sir William Fenwick, of Scrimerſton, knt. 
John Hilton, of Hilton, _ William Hall, of Greencroft, gent. 
Richard Harriſon, of Overfrierſide, gent. 4 Ralph Millet, of Mayland, gent. 
Katherine-Conyers, of | Michael Pudſey, of Middleton George, gent. 
Sir John Mennes, late of Winlaton, kat. William Power, of the city of Durham. | 
Sir John Sommerſet, of Gainford, knt. Lancelot Salkeld, late of Skirningham, gent. 
James Aſcough, of Middleton on Rowe. | Wiltam Sherraton, of Elwick. 
Thomas Braithwaite, of Neeſam Abbey, gent. Thomas Wray, of Beamich, eſq. 


* Exemplification of a fine of lands at Huraworth, in the county of Durham, levied in the court Common Pleas at 


Weſtminſter, during the commonaucalth of England. 1650. 


_ CUSTODES libertatis Angl. authoritate parliamenti omnibus ad quos prxſcntes literæ noſtræ prevenerint, 
falutem. Sciat.quod inter recorda ac pedes finum cum proclam. inde fact. ſecundum formam ſtatuti in hujuſ- 

modi caſu nuper edit. et proviſ. coram juſtic. de com. banco apud Weſtm. de termino paſchæ anno Dom. mil- 
leſimo ſexcenteſimo quinquageſimo continen. Dunelm. fl. Hæc eſt finalis concordia facta in cur. de com. banco 
apud Weſtm. a die paſchæ in quindecim dies anno Dom. millefimo ſexcenteſimo quinquageſimo coram Olivero 
St John, Johanne Puliſton, Petro Warburton, et Edwardo Atkins juſtic. et aliis fidelibus tune ibi præſentibus 
inter Johannem Lifter armigerum et Thomam Liſter generoſum quer. et Willm. Wormley generoſum et Do- 
rotheam uxorem ejus Robertum Wormley generoſum deforc. de decem et octo acris prati et viginti et quatuor 
acris paſturæ cum pertin. in Hurthworth ſuper Teaſe. Unde placitum conventionis ſum. fuit inter eos in ca- 
dem cur. ſcil. quod przd. Willielmus et Dorothea et Robertus recogn. prædicta ten. cum pertinen. eſſe jus 
ipſius Johannis, ut illa quæ udem Johannes et Thomas habent de dono predictor. Willielmi et Dorotheæ et 
Roberti, et illa remiſer. et quiet. clam. de ipſis Willielmo et Dorothea et Roberto et hæred. ſuis prædict. Jo- 
hanni et Thomæ et hæred. ipſius Johannis imperpetuum. Et præterea iidem Willielmus et Dorothea con- 
ceſſer. pro ſe et hæred. ipſius Willielmi quod ipſi warant. prædictis Johanni. et Thomæ et hæ red. ipſius Ja- 
hannis prædicta ten. cum pertin. contra prædictos Willielnum et Dorotueam et hered. ipſius Willielmi ac 
contra Willielmum Wormley præm. predictor. Willielmi et Roberti et hæred. ſuos imperpetuum. Et ulterius 
idem Robertus conceſſit pro ſe et hæred. ſuis quod ipſi warant. prædictis Johanni et Thomæ et hzred. ipſius 
Johannis przdicta ten. cum pertin. contra prædictum Robertum ct bhæred. ſuos ac contra prædictum Williel- 
mum Wormiey præm. et hæred. ſuos imperpetuum. Et pro hac recogn. remiſſione quiet. clam. warant. fine 
et concordia iidem Johannes et Thomas dederunt prædictis Willielmo et Dorotheæ <t Roberto ſexaginta li- 
bras ſterlingor. In cujus rei teſtimonium ſigillum noſtrum ad brevia in banco predicto figilland. deputat. præ- 
lentibus apponi fecimus. Teſte O. St John apud Weſtm. primo dic Maii anno Dom. ſupradicto. 

; we: : .GOODWYNMN 
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An * Ordinance of the lords and commons aſſembled in parliament, for appointing the 
ale of Biſhops Lands, for the uſe of the Commonwealth, in 1646. 

„ WHEREAS by an ordinance of the lords and commons made the ninth of Oc. 
tober, one thouſand ſix hundred and forty fix, the name, title, ſtile and dignity of 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, archbiſhop of York, biſhop of Wincheſter, biſhop of 
Dureſme, and of all other biſhops of any biſhopricks within the kingdom of Eng. 
land and dominion of Wales, from the firſt of September 1646, is wholly aboliſhed 
and taken away, and all and every perſon and perſons are diſabled to hold the place, 
function, or ſtile of archbiſhop or biſhop of any church, ſee, or dioceſs, within the 
kingdom of England and dominion of Wales, by any authority whatſoever ; and 
all counties palatine, honors, manors, lands, tenements, and hereditaments, and 
other the premiſſes in the ſaid ordinance mentioned, were and are veſted and ſettled, 
adjudged and deemed, to be in the actual poſſeſſion and ſeizin of Thomas Adams 
alderman, then lord mayor of the city of London, Sir John Wollaſton knt. Sir 


George Clarke knt. John Langham alderman, John Fowke alderman, James 


Bunce alderman, William Gibbs alderman, Samuel Avery alderman, Thomas 
Nowel, Chriſtopher Pack, John Bellamy, Edward Hooker, Thomas Arnold, Ri- 
chard Glide, William Hobſon, Francis Aſh, John Babington, Laurence Broomfield, 
Alexander Jones, John Jones, Richard Venner, Stephen Eſtwick, Robert Mead, 
and James Storey, their heirs and aſſigns, upon truſt and confidence, that the ſaid 
perſons before named, their heirs and aſſigns, ſhould have and hold the premiſſes 
and every of them, ſubject to ſuch truſt and confidence, as both houſes of parlia- 
ment ſhould appoint, declare, and diſpoſe of the ſame, and the rents and profits 
thereof, as the ſaid houſes ſhall order and appoint. 

Provided and it is further declared and ordained, that whereas the late biſhop 
of Durham, and other his predeceſſors biſhops of Durham, have hitherto exerciſed 
and enjoyed as counts-palatine, ſundry great franchiſes, liberties and juriſdictions, 

com- 


Zremplifcation anot ber fine of lands at Hurworth, ond in the ſame court, in the protectorate of Oliver Crom - 
abel . 1656. 

OLIVER, lord protector of the commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the dominions 
thereto belonging, to all to whom theſe preſents ſhalt come, greeting. Know yee, that among the records 
and feete of fines with proclamations therenpon made before the juftices of the common bench at Weſtmin- 
ſter, according to the forme of the ſtatute in that cafe made and provided in the term of St Hillary, in the 
the yeare of our Lord one thoufand fix hundred fifty-fix, it is thus contayned: Dux HAM, This is the finall 
agreement made in the court of the common bench att Weftminſter in eight dayes of St Hillary, in the 


yeare of our Lord one thoufand fix hundred fifty fix, before Oliver St John, Edward Atkyns, Mathew Hale, 


and Hugh Wyndham, juſtices, and others then and there preſent, betweene John Howe plaintiff, and Henry 
Jones and Katherine his wife deforceants, of one oxehoufe, tenn acres of land, tenn acres of meadow, and 
twenty acres of paſture, with the appurtenances in Hurworth upon Teeſe. Whereupon a plea of covenant 
was ſummoned between them in the ſaid court, that is to fay, that the aforeſaid Henry and Katherine have 
acknowledged the aforeſaid tenements with the appurtenances to be the right of him the ſaid John, as thoſe 
which the ſaid John hath of the guift of the aforeſaid Henry and Katherine, and thofe they have remiſed and 
quite-claimed from them the faid Henry and Katherine and their heires to the aforeſaid John and his heires 
for ever. And moreover the faid Henry and Katherine have granted for them and the heires of the faid 
Henry, that they will warrant to the aforeſaid John and his heires the aforeſaid tenements with the appurte- 
nances againſt all men for ever. And for this acknowledgment, remiſe, quite-claime, warrant, fine, and 
agreement, the ſaid John hath given to the aforefaid Henry and Katherine fixty pounds ſterling. In teſtimo- 


ny whereof wee h:ve cauſed our ſeale deputed for the fealing of writtes in the court aforeſaid unto theſe pre- 


ents te be affixed. Witneſs O. St John att Weſtminſter the xv1ijth. day of January in the yeare ＋ 
D RAR 


# From Scobel's acts during Cromwell's uſurpation, p. 101. 
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commonly called jura regalia ; that this ordinance, nor any thing therein contain- 
ed, extend not, nor be conſtrued to extend, to give power or authority to the per- 
ſons herein named, or any of them, to ſell, diſpoſe, or any way to contract for the 
ſaid ſura regalia, belonging unto the ſaid biſhop or his predeceflors as counts-pala- 
tine, or any of them; but that the ſame ſhall remain in the ſaid truſtces named in 
a late ordinance, intitled, An ordinance for the aboliſhing of archbiſhops & biſhops, 
roithin the kingdom of England and dominion of Wales, and for ſettling their lands and 

poſſeſſions upon truſtees, for the uſe of the commonwealth, io be diſpoſed of as both 
f ouſes of parliament ſhall think fe and appoint ; any thing in this preſent ordinance 
to the contrary thereof contained in any wiſe notwichſtanding. 


A * particular of lands belonging to the biſhop of Durham fold by vertue of an ordinance, 
intitled, An ordinance for aboliſhing of archbiſhops & biſhops within the kingdom 
of England & dominion of Wales, & for ſettling their lands & poſſeſſions upon 
truſtees for the uſe of the commonwealth, to be diſpoſed of as both houſes of 
parliament ſhall think fit & appoint. 

164 

- OR. 18. Certain farms parcel of Houghton-le-pring manor, d 

fold to Adam Sheppardſon for 

Feb. 2. Houſes, ſhops, and waſte ground on pon bridge, fold 6 

to Francis Alder for - 9 2 

Mar. 8. Biſhop Auckland manor, ſold to Sir Art: Haſilrigge 6102 8 115 

22. Manor of Ivy Church co. Wilts, and Alderbury, and 
. 200l. a year out of Durham-Houſe, parcel of the Sees > 7280 2 4 

DE of Durham & Sarum to Sid. Bere & Ferd. Parkhurſt 
24. The fee farm of 40l. a year out of the new exchange 
called Britains Burſe, to the earl of Saliſbury - 
Stockton manor to Wm Underwood & James Nelthorpe 6165 10 
| 1648. 
Apr. I 9 Ser ant parcels of. Gatefide manor by Ty ne Bridge, 6 
fold to James Baylis for 5 


352. 0 0 


480 0 0 


May 10. Lands in Northallerton to John Waſtell & Ja. Danby 102 10 © 
; - Northallerton manor, ſold to William Cave for = 1453 6 82 
June 9. Two third parts of Tanfield Moor coal mines, ſold to "RED 
- Richard Marſhall for V 
| Third part of Tanfield colliery to Arch Lovett for 17 6. 8 
Dec. 8. Several ox-gangs in Oſmotherley, co. York, to Tho. Todd 186 17 2 
135. Lands in Sowerby, Oſmotherley, Northallerton, &c. to 81. 7 41 
| Robert Medcalfe, for - rol nw 
Mar. 7. Crayke manor to Sir Tho. Widdrington & Tho. coghill 1163, 8 21 
24. Part of Woilingham manor to John Emmerſon 406 13 4 
1649. EN jo 
May 2. Durham Caſtle to Tho. Gs. I. mayor of London 1267 © 10. 
30. Parcel of Wolſingham manor to Richard Marſhall Pr . 


* Strype's Annals, vol. ii. (appendix) p. 6 . wis“ s Cathedrals, 
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June 29. Lands in Northallerton manor, ſold to Tho. Laſſels 1% 
Several lands in Northallerton to Robert Medcalfe 289 0 3 
Sep. 21. Frankland Wood Park and colliery, with meadows in“ 
Durham Moor & Gateſide, & tolls of the town of C 2559 
Gateſide, ſold to Thomas Redger for - . 
Nov. 9. Biſhop-Middleham manor to Thomas Haſilrigge, eſq; 3306 6 62 
Sunderland Burrough, and the manor of | * $48 6 
le-Spring, fold to George Fenwicke for — a, 
1650. 


Apr. 5. Eaſingwood Burrough'to Sir Arth. Haſilrigge for - 5833 9 9 
Bedlington manor & Choppington farm, fold 21ſt 4 Tacks 4 be 
; 1649, & again in 1650, to Robert Fenwicke, eſſa; 9 a 5* 
May 31. Parcel of Northallerton & Whiſton Cliffe, parcels of the als 
Sees of Durham & York, fold to Moſes Jenkins | | * . 4 
Parcel of Northallerton manor, ſold to Henry Darley 1215 1 13 
June 1. Parcel of land in Rinehope to George Fenwicke, eſq; 2091 16 3 
Wolſmgham manor fold to Sir Arth. Halilrigge for 6764 14 4 
July 27. Howden manor to Will. Underwood & Tho. Coghill for 5192 15 © 
Mar. 24. Eaſington manor fold to Walter Boothby, eſq; for 8528 2 3 
1651. | | 
Ap. 18. Durham Burrough and Framwelgate, ſold to the cor- 10 0 8 
poration of Durham for - - - - | 
May 2. Two-parcels of land near Durham to Rich. Marſhall 1 1 


Northallerton Burrough to Hen. Darley & John Waſtell 237 3 2 
Mar, 12. Several parcels. of land on Tyne Bride to Fra. Alder 54 5 8 


L. 6812115 9 


A petition to parliament, from ſeveral perſons of fortune in the county of Dur- 
ham, dated the 7th of May 1650, was delivered by the grand jury at the gaol-deli- 
very, to the high-ſheriff, James Clavering, eſq; praying, that a re-eſtabliſhment of 
. courts. of juſtice: might be had; and that the college and houſes of the dean and 
chapter, then empty and going to decay, might be employed for erecting a college, 
ſchool, or academy, for the benefit of the northern counties, which were ſo far dil- 
tant from the univerſities; and that part of the lands of the ſaid dean and chapter, 
near the city, might be applied by truſtees to pious uſes. 
The latter part of this petition was attended to by Cromwell, who thereupon 
wrote the following recommendatory letter to William Lenthall, eſq; then ſpeaker 
of the parliament: | | 
„ 8 I Ry => : WJ | 
„ Haveinc received informacion from the mayor & citizens of Durham & ſome 
gentlemen of the northerne counties that upon their petition to the parliament, That 
the howſes of the late deane & chapter in the citie of Durham might be converted 
into a colledge or ſchoole of literature; the parliament was pleaſed in May laſt to 
referr the ſame to the comittee for rempycing obſtructions in the ſale of . & 
| | chapter 
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chapter lands to conſider thereof & to report theire opinion therein to the howſe, 
which ſaid comittee (as I am alſo informed) have fo farr approved thereof as that 
they are of opinion that the ſaid howſes will be a fitt place to erect a colledge or 
ſcoole for all the ſciences & literature, & that it will be a pious & laudable worke, 
& of greate uſe to the northerne parte; And have ordered Sir Arthur Heſilrige to 
make report thereof to the howſe accordingly, And the ſaid citizens & gentlemen 
haveing made ſome addrefle to me to contribute my aſſiſtance to them therein, to 
which in ſoe good & pious a worke I could not but willingly & hartily concurr : 
And not knowing wherein I might better ſerve them or anſwere theire deſires then 
by recomending the fame to the parliament by Sir your ſelfe their ſpeaker :. I doe 
therefore make it my humble & earneſt requeſt that the howſe may be moved as 
ſpeedily as conveniently may be to heare the report of the {aid comittee concernin 
the ſaid buſineſs from Sir Arthur Heſilrige; that ſoe the howle, takemg the ſame 
into conſideracion may doe therein what ſhall ſeeme meete for the good of thoſe 
poore countries; Truly it ſeemes to me a matter of great concernment & import- 
nance as that which (by the blefling of God) may much conduce to the promoting 
of learning & piety in theſe poore rude & ignorant parts, there being alſo many 
concurring advantages to this place, as pleaſantneſs & aptnes of ſcituation health- 
ſull aire & plenty of proviſions which ſeeme to favour & plead for theire deſires 
therein; And (beſides the good ſo obvious to us thoſe northerne counties may 
reape thereby). who knowes but the ſetting on foote of this worke at this tyme 
may ſuite with Gods preſent diſpenſacions, & may (it due care & circumſpection 
be uſed in the right conſtituting & carrying on the ſame) tend to & (by the blel- 
ſing of God) produce ſuch happy & glorious fruites as are ſcearſe thought on, or 
foreſeene, Sir not doubting of your readineſs & zeale to promote ſo good and pubs 
lig; a worke I crave pardon for this boldneſse & reſt 


Your molt humble ſervant 
O. CROMWELI.. 


EDINBURGH, the 
th. March, 1650. (Directed) 


For the Right Honorable William Lenthall Eſq; Speaker 
of the Parliament of the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land. Theſe“.“ 


This occaſioned another application from the county, by their grand jury, dated 
the 14th day of January, 1651: | 5 | 
*© To the ſupreme authoritie of this nation the Parliament of the Commonwealth 
of England. h | 
* The humble deſires and repreſentacion of the gentlemen, frecholders and in- 
habitants of the countic and city of Durham, preſented by the grand jurie 
at the generall goale delivery holden for the faid county the 14th. day of 
Janvuarie, 1651, 
„ Sheweth, | 
* Txar your petiticioners doe with all humility and thankfulneſs, acknowledge 
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your honours pious care to the publique, and eſpeciall favours and reſpect towards 
your peticioners, 11 your late conceſſions for founding. of a colledge at Durham, 
and in granting the colledge of the late deane and prebends houſes there to that 
purpoſe, even amideſt the great and weighty affaires of the comonwealth, And for 
the better encouragment of men of piety and good parts, and ſupport of thoſe not 
able to maintaine themſelves ; your peticioners to manyfeſt their deſires [> promote 
ſoe laudable a worke, with leaſt charge to the comonwealth, did by their former 
repreſentacion from the laſt aſſizes holden at Durham in Auguſt 16 50, humbly 
crave, that a competent revenue in lands might be granted to the ſaid uſe, in con- 
ſideracion of a debt of 25663. 13. 10 remaineing yet due to this county and city 
ſince November 1641 by order of this honourable houſe hereunto annexed, and 
that it may the better appeare to be a worke ſoe pious laudable & convenient for 
this comonwealth, eſpecially the northerne countyes, your peticioners doe with all 
humility offer to conſideracion the reaſons hereunto annexed, and doe againe de- 
tire | 39 

That this great court would be pleaſed to grant ſome competent revenue in lands 
for founding of the ſaid colledge, and the ſaid debt to be allowed in the purchaſe 
thereof, without doubleing the ſame; And to appoint ſome competent number of 
worthie and faithfull gentlemen in the ſaid county and city, that may be commiſ- 
ſioners for formeing and eſtabliſhing of the ſaid colledge with ſuch locall ſtatuts 
and good orders, as may moſt conduce to the accompliſhment of thoſe honorable 
ends of advanceing piety and learneing intended by your honours, And it will be 
a laſting monument of your pious care to promote ſoe valuable a worke, and 


more endeare your peticioners ever to pray, that wiſdome truth and proſperity 


may.direct and attend your counſells. 


John Shawe Henery Eden Robert Ayton 
Simon Peacocke John Hynde Thomas Bracke 
Anth. Thompſon Nicholas Hall Hugh Stott 
-Robt. Sharpe Simon Lakenbye Willm. Hart 
Rich. Rowe John Richardſon Joh. Summers.“ 
Nich. Heath Row. Burdon 


Theſe applications were referred to a committee, to ſtate the buſineſs, and report 
their opinion concerning the deſires of the county. The committee accordingly 
reported, that they were of opinion the ſaid houſes were a fit place to erect a 
college or ſchool for all the ſciences and literature; that it would be a pious and 
laudable work, and of great uſe to the northern parts; and ordered Sir Arthur 
Heſilrigge to make their report thereof to the houle. 


On the 28th of April, 1653, the inhabitants of the county addreſſed the lord- 
general and cauncil.ot officers as follows: 1 


« To his Excellency my Lord-Generall, and the reſt of his Councell of Officers. 


„he humble and harty acknowledgments of many honeſt people in the county 
of Durham, declaring as followeth : = 

« Wes recciving a declaration from his Exceliency and you the 26th. of this 

tant Aprill; upon the reading whereof, we were at firſt like men in a 1 8 
an 
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and could hardly beleeve for rejoyceing, to ſee the wonderfull goodnes and kinde- 
neſs of God, in renueing a remembrance of your former engagements for this 
poore nation, whoſe freedome the Lord hath made you inſtruments to purchaſe at 
ſo deere a rate, from that ſlaverie and bondage they were formerly involved in; all 
which God hath beene wonderfully pleaſed to crowne, not with ordinary ſucceſſe, 
but with almoſt miraculous diſcoveryes of his preſence with you, to the great ſatis- 
faction of all honeſt godly harts, and to the conviction of others, forcing them to 
ſay for a truth, God is there. We need not mention the particulers, wherein God 
hath ſo wonderfully appeared, it being ſoe obvious to all mens eyes; and this laſt 
act is not the leaſt to diſcover the continuation of the Lords preſence with your 
hearts, in moveing you to deſolve this preſent parliament, whoſe actions, in theſe 
latter dayes, were ſo contrarie to their own declarations and the armye's engage- 
ment, that wee did almoſt begin to conclude that our oppreſſions would be as 
creat as ever; and though the fence of our unkindnes to God cauſes us to con- 
clude it is juſt from him, yet wee thought it very ſtrange from them. And that 
which did very much add to our ſorrow, was the feare of Gods preſence with- 
drawing from you, which feare was cauſed by your long filence ; but now to ſce 
the Lord hath againe quickened you, is as life to our dying expectations, and doth 
exceedingly engage our hearts, as to acknowledge God in you, ſoe to continue 
ſeeking the Lord for you, that you may not ſtay nor bee diſcouraged in the great 
worke you have in hand, but that you may goe on as inſtruments to perfect the 
treedome of the poore people in this nation. And for that end wee doe earneſtly 
beſeech the Lord, that you may be kept low in yourſelves, and that neither your 
former glorious victories and ſucceſſes, nor the eminent imployment that God hath 
now put you upon, may any way take you off from a ſingular looking upon God 
in it, nor any oppolitions (which we feare may be many) may diſcourage you in 
the proſecution of what 1s begun, but that you may ſtill goe on in the worke, as 
God's worke; and be confideit it is honeſty God will owne, and make honour- 
able in theſe dayes. And although your extraordinary attempts, which neceſſity 
put you upon, to make good your engagements to Cod and this poore nation, 
may ſceme ſtrange to ſome, yet to thole who follow the footſtepps of Providence 
with you, and have been often at the Throne of Grace for you, cannot but ac- 
knowledge it as a great mercy from God, cauſeing you to act for our freedom, 
through ſuch great difficulties. 


Wee make bold, in the bchalfe of many hundred honeſt hearts in this coun. 
ty, being deſired by many of them to write to you, to let you know how muck 
wee deſire to bleſſe God for ſtill owneing you, and to ſhew you how much our 
bearts owne you in this action of late, and with all to deſire the Lord to give us 
hearts that we may be earneſt with him, that he may always be wiſedom and 
itrength for you, in directing you in the way for a new repreſentative, that may 
lettle this poore nation in its proper rights and freedoms, which hath been long 
expected. And were it not troubleſome and tedious to preſent fame overtures, 
we ſhould make bold to ſpeake lamething for this poore county, which hath for :; 
long time layd under many oppreſlions 1 and the more, for that by the uſy roation 
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and pride of the biſhopps, there was never that liberty given us for the choyce of 
parliament men, to ſpeake out our grievances, or to attempt our deliverance, ſuta- 
ble to all other countyes in the nation, and which allmoſt all counties had (this 
excepted;) but we cannot doubt of the enjoyment of that privilege for the future, 
it being ſoe fully expreſſed in your declarations. Therefore we only take liberty 
humbly to preſent our conditions, which is not only ſadd, but ſingular ; begging 


of God to minde us in appearing with you, we take leave to ſubſcribe our ſelves, 


My Lord, and honourable Councell; | 
Your humble ſervants, under that engagement 


that requires our lives, and all that is ours to 
ſtand by you. 


Donau, April 28, | Signed by us upon the requeſt, and in the 
$053. behalte of many. 
Jo. Middleton John Joplin John Brakenbury 
Timothie Draper R. Webb Hen. Draper 
Will. Pariſh Geo. Hall William Wharton 
Fran. Wilkinſon Ralph Belley Cuth. Rayne 
John Jopling Richard Lee Geo. Bateman 
John Readſham Anthony Smith Ed. Thirkelde 
William Priſcott John Harriſon Edward Alwaine. 
Nicholas Byerly B. Hobſon 


To his Excellency the Lord-Generall Cromwell, and 
his Councell of Officers, theſe preſent, London.“ 


In the year 1656 Cromwell and his privy council iſſued an order for founding 


and endowing a college at Durham, out of the church lands; and on the 15th of 


May, 1657, granted letters patent for that purpoſe. 

OLIVER lord protector of the commonwealth of England, Scotland and Ire- 
land, and the dominions thereto belonging. To all to whom theſe preſents ſhall 
come, greeting. WHEREAS 1t hath been repreſented unto us by our right truſty 
and right well beloved councellor John Lambert, and our right truſty and well 
beloved general Montague, and our right truſty and well beloved Francis Rous 
eſq; a committee of our councell (to whom the petitions of the juſtices, grand ju- 
ry's, gentlemen and inhabitants of our city and county of Durham, county of 
Northumberland, and town and county of Neweaſtle upon Tyne, for the founding 
of a college at the city of Durham, was referred by our ſaid councell) that the 
founding of a college at Nurham will be of great advantage to thoſe counties and 
to all the northern parts of this iſland, as well in referrence to the promoting of 
the goſpel, as the religious and prudent education of young men there: And it 
having thereupon been ordered by us and our councell (according to the opinion 
of the ſaid committee in purſuance of the petitioners deſires) that a college be 
erected and founded at Durham. Know ye therefore, that we having taken the 
premiſes into our conſideration, of our eſpecial grace, certain knowledge and 
mere motion, have thought fit to erect and found, and by thele preſents for 8 

an 
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and our ſucceſſors do ere& and found a college, in our city of Durham, in ou: 
county of Durham, within the ſcite of the college houſes, cathedral church and 
caſtle in our ſaid city of Durham or ſome of them; to be and continue a college 
from time to time hereafter for ever, x 

3- And that the faid college ſhall conſiſt of one provoſt or maſter, two preachers 
or ſenior fellows,. and twelve other fellows, four of the ſaid twelve fellows to be 
profeſſors, four other of them to be tutors, and other four of them to be ſchool- 
inaſters. And alſo twenty-tour ſcholars, twelve exhibitioners in the ſaid college, 
and eighteen ſcholars in the free ſchool belonging to the ſaid college. 

4. And we do by theſe preſents for us and our ſucceſſors will, ardain, conſtitute 
and appoint, that they and their ſucceſſors ſhall from henceforth ſtand and be in- 
corporated and founded, in name and in deed, one body politique and corporate, 
to all intents and purpoſes. Aud hall be eligible and be elected, as hereafter is 
declared. And ſhall for ever hereafter be called by the name of The maſter 
or provoſt, fellows and ſcholars of the college in Durham, of the foundation of 
Oliver lord proteQor of the commonwealth of England, Scotland and Ireland, 
and the dominions thereto belonging; and by the ſame name ſhall have perpetual 
fuccefhone ns gilt; | Ke 5 

5. And, to the end that the ſaid college may be at preſent furniſhed and pro- 
vided with fitting perſons for this work and ſervice: We do for us and our ſuc- 
ceſlors conſtitute and appoint our well beloved Philip Hutton M. A. to be the firſt 
provoſt or maſter of the ſaid college; and our well beloved William Spinedge and 
ſoſeph Hill M. A. to be the two firſt preachers ox ſenior fellows of the ſaid col- 
lege; and our well beloved Thomas Vaughan M. A. John Kifler M. D. Robert 
Wood M. A. Ezerel Tong D. D. John Peachil M. A. Leonard Waſtel, Richard 
Ruſſel M. A. John Richel, Nathanael Vincent M. A. William Corker, John 
Doughty M. A. and William Sprigg, to be the firſt twelve other fellows of the 
faid college; whereot the ſaid Ihomas Vaughan, John Kifler, Robert Wocd and 
John Peachil ſhall be the ſirſt four profeſſors ; and the ſaid Ezerel Tong, Richard 
Ruſſel, John Richel and John Doughty ſhall be the firſt four tutors of the ſaid 
college; and the ſaid Nathanael Vincent, William Corker, William Sprigge and 
Leonard Waſtel ſhall be the firit four ſchoolmaſters of the ſaid college. 

6. And we do by thele preſents for us and our ſucceſſors (with the advice of 
our councel) of our like eſpecial grace, certain knowledge and mere motion, and 
for the endowment of the ſaid college with ſome competent means for the mainte- 
nance thereof, and for the better advancement of learning and religion in thoſe 
parts; give and grant unto the {aid matter and provoſt, fellows and ſcholars of the 
iaid college in Durham, of the foundation of Oliver lord protector of the common— 
wealth of England, Scotlaud and Ireland, and the dominions thereto belonging, 
and their ſugceſſors; All that the cathedral church and church-yard and college oi 
Durham aforeſaid ; and alſo all and iingular mettaages and houſes, and all cr- 
chards, gardens, courts, court-yards, curtilages, waſtes, and waſt grounds there- 
unto belonging, which are yet untold, & which were lately belonging to ihe late 
dean and chapter of the ſaid cathedral church of Durham; and the free-{chool 
were and ſchoolchouſe, and che houſes for ſchoolmaiters there, with all orchards, 
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gardens, courts, court- yards, curtilages, waſts, and waſt grounds thereunto belong- 
ing, with their and every of their rights, members, precincts, privileges, heredita- 
ments, and appurtenances, in any wiſe, unto any of the ſaid premiſſes belonging, 
in as ample a manner as the late biſhop, or dean and chapter of Durham, or the 
truſtees for ſale of the lands and poſſeſſions of the late biſhops, deans and chapters, 
or any of them, have held and enjoyed, or of right ought to have had held and 
enjoyed the ſame. To have and to hold the ſaid cathedral church and college of 
Durham, and alfo all and ſingular the aforeſaid mefluages and houſes that are yet 
_unſold, and that were lately belonging to the ſaid dean and chapter of the ſaid ca- 
thedral church of Durham, and the tree-{chool there, and ſchool-houſes, and the 
houſes for ſchoolmaſters there, with their and every of their rights, members, pre- 
cinQs, privileges, hereditaments, and appurtenances, unto the ſaid maſter or pro- 
volt, fellows and ſcholars of the ſaid college and their ſucceſſors for ever. 

7. And alſo we have given and granted, and by theſe preſents for us and our 
ſucceſſors do give and grant, unto the ſaid maſter or provoſt, fellows and ſcho- 
lars of the faid college, and their fuccefſors, all that yearly rent of One hundred 
and ſeventeen pounds fifteen ſhillings and eight hence, reſerved by one indenture 
of leaſe bearing date on or about the fixth day of April, in the four-and-twentieth 
vear of the reign of the late queen Elizabeth, made or mentioned to be made by 
Richard (Barnes) then biſhop of Durham unto the ſaid late queen Elizabeth, for 
the term of ninety-nine years then next following; the ſaid yearly rent to be iſſu- 
ing and payable out of the ſeveral manors of Gateſide alias Gateſhead and Wick- 
ham with their appurtenances in the ſaid county of Durham: To have and to hold 
the faid yearly rent of One hundred and ſeventeen pounds fifteen ſhillings and 
cight-pence in and by the ſaid indenture reſerved, -and in and by theſe preſents 
granted as aforeſaid unto the ſaid maſter or provoſt, fellows and ſcholars of the 
{aid college, and their ſucceſſors, for and during the reſidue of the ſaid time and 
term of ninety-nine years, in and by the ſaid indenture granted and reſerved yet 
to come and unexpired, to be paid to the ſaid maſter or provoſt, fellows and ſcho- 

lars of the ſaid college, and their ſucceſſors for the time being, at the feaſt of Pen- 
tecoſt called Whitſunday, and St. Martin the biſhop in winter, by even portions ; 
and 3f it ſhall happen the faid yearly rent of One hundred and ſeventeen pounds 
fifteen ſhillings and eight-pence to be behind and unpaid in part or in the whole 
by the ſpace of one and twenty days next after either of the aforeſaid days or 
times whereon the ſame ought to be paid as aforeſaid, that then and from thence- 
forth and ſo often, it ſhall and may be lawful to and for the ſaid maſter or provoſt, 
fellows and ſcholars of the ſaid college for the time being, or ſome other perſon or 
perſons, by them authoriſed thereunto, to uſe all lawful means and remedy for the 
recovery and receiving of the ſaid yearly rent of One hundred and ſeventeen 

ounds fifteen ſhillings and eight-pence, and every part and parcel thereof which 
ſhall fo happen to be behind and unpaid, by diſtreſs or otherwiſe. 

8. And further, we do by thefe preſents, for us and our ſucceſſors, give and 
grant unto the ſaid maſter or provoſt, or fellows & ſcholars of the ſaid college, and 
their ſucceſſors, one yearly rent charge of Five hundred pounds per annum, to be 

| payable, 
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payable, iſſuing, and going out of the aforeſaid ſeveral manors of Gateſide alias 
Gateſhead and Wickham, with their and every of their appurtenances in the 
ſaid county of Durham, and out of all houles, edificies, buildings, barns, ſtables, 
orchards, gardens, woods, underwoods, mines, quarries, mills, moors, mariſhes, 

walt grounds, waters, ſiſhings, burrow courts, profits and perquiſites of courts, 

heath grounds, lands, tenements and hereditaments, within the aforeſa1d manors or 
any of them. To have and to hold the ſaid yearly rent charge of Five hundred 
pounds unto the ſaid maiter or provoſt, tellows and ſcholars of the ſaid college, 
and their ſucceſſors, at the feaſts of Pentecoſt called Whitſunday, and on the day 

of St. Martin the biſhop, by even portions 3 ; the firſt payment thereof to begin and 
be made at the firſt of the ſaid feaſts or days which hall next happen after the end 
or other ſooner determination of the aforeſaid leaſe ; and if it ſhall happen that 
the ſaid yearly rent charge of Vive hundred pounds ſhall be behind and unpaid 


in part or in the whole, by the ſpace of one and twenty days next after either of 


the aforeſaid days or times whereon the ſame ought to be paid as aforeſaid ; that 
then and from thenceforth and ſo often, it ſhall & may be lawful to and for the ſaid 
maſter and provolt, fellows and ſcholars of the ſaid college, and their ſucceſſors, or 
ſome other perſon or perſons by them authorited thereunto, unto the ſaid manor 
of Gateſide alias Gateſhead and Wickham with their appurtenances, and into the 
edificies, houſes, lands, tenements, hereditaments, and other the premiſſes, or 


into any part or parcel thereof, to enter and diſtrain; and the diſtreſs and diſtreſſes 
then and there found to lead, drive, carry away, & with them to detain and 


keep, untill the ſaid maſter or provoſt, fellows and ſcholars of the ſaid college, 
and their ſucceſſors, be fully ſatisfied and paid the ſaid yearly rent of Five hundred 
pounds, and all arrearages thereof, if any ſhall be. 


. And further, we do by theſe preſents for us and our ſucceſſors, pive' and 


grant unto the faid maſter or provoſt, fellows and ſcholars of the faid college, and 
their ſucceſlors, one other yearly rent charge of Two hundred & eighty-two pound 
four ſhillings and four-pence, to be iſſuing and payable out of the re&orics, impro- 
priations, and parſonages impropriate, late belonging to the late biſhop, or dean 
and chapter of Durham, or any of them reſpectively : To have and to hold the faid 
yearly rent charge of 282. 4. 4. unto the faid maſter or provoſt, fellows and ſcho- 
jars of the ſaid college, and their ſucceſſors for ever, to be paid unto the faid maſ- 
ter or provoſt, fellows and ſcholars of the ſaid college, and their fu cceſlors, at the 
feaſt of Pentecoit commonly called Whitfundax, and St, Martin the biſhop in win- 
ter, by even and equal portions ; and if it ſhall happen the ad yearly rent charge 
Ot 282. 4. 4. to be behind and unpaid in part or in the whole by the ſpace of one 
and twenty days next after either of the ſaid feaſts whereon the ſame ought to be 
paid as aforeſaid; that then and from thenceforth and ſo often, it ſhall and may be 


lawful to and for the faid maſter or provoſt, fellows and ſcholars of the faid 


college, and their ſucceſſors, or any other perſon or perſons by them authorited 
thereunto, into the ſaid rectories, impropriations, and parſonages impropriate, 
er into any part thereof to enter and diſtrain, and the diſtreſs and diſtreſſes 
then and there ſo taken, to lead, drive, and carry away, & with them to de- 
tain & keep, until the ſaid maſter or provoſt, fellows and *holars of the {aid 


college F 
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college, & their ſucceſſors, ſhall be fully ſatisfied and paid the ſaid yearly rent of 
282. J. 4. and all arrearages of the ſame, if any ſhall be. 

10. And further, we do by theſe preſents for us & our ſucceſlors, give & grant 
unto the faid maſter or provoit, fellows & ſcholars of the ſaid college and their 
ſucceſſors, all manulcripts, library books, & other books & mathematical in{tru- 
ments, & all other inſtruments whatſoever, late belonging or appertaining to the 
lite biſhop & dean & chapter of Durham, or either or any of them reſpectively, 
relating to the practice of * of the liberal ſciences; and all our right, property, 


intereſt, claim & demand of, in & unto all & every the ſaid manuſcript books & 


inſtruments: To have & to hold the ſaid manuſcripts, library books and other 
books, and mathematical inſtruments & other inſtruments aforeſaid, unto the ſaid 
maſter or provoſt, fellow's- & ſcholars of the ſaid college, & their ſucceſſors, as of 


our free gilt. 


11. And further, we do by theſe preſents, for us and our ſucceſſors, give & 


grant unto the faid matter or provoſt, fellows and ſcholars of the ſaid college, and 
taeir ſucceſſors; that it ſhall and may be lawful for them, from time to time, & at 


all times hereafter, to purchale, have, hold and enjoy to them and their ſucceſſors, 
any lands, tenements & hereditaments, rents or revenues, not exceeding the yearly 
value of Six thouſand pounds, and any goods or chattels whatſoever of the gift, or 
to be purchaſed of us or our ſucceſſors, or of any other perſon or perſons whatſo- 


ever; the ſtatute for not putting lands or tenements in mortmain, or any thing 


therein containcd to the contrary thereof in any wiſe notwithſtanding. - 

12. And we will, and by theſe preſents for us and our ſucceſſors, do ordain 
and appoint, that the faid college, by the name of the maſter or provoſt, fellows 
ain ſcholars of the college in Durham, of the foundation of Oliver lord protector 
of the commonwealth of England, Scotland and Ireland, and.the dominions there- 


unto belonging, and their ſucceſſors, ſhall have power and authority to demiſe, 


caſe and grant their poſſeſſions and hereditaments aforeſaid, as other colleges may 
lawfully do, and not otherwite ; and to fue & implead, and to. be ſued and im- 
pleaded by the name aforeſaid ; and to do, perform, and execute all and every 
other lawtul acts and things, good, neceſſary and profitable for the ſaid college, 


in as full and ample manner, to all intents, purpoſes and conſtructions, as any 


pint collegiate corporation whatſoever may or can lawfully do, and not otherwiſe. 
And we will, and by thele preſents for us and our ſucceſſors, do farther 


grant unto the ſaid maſter or provolt, fellows and ſcholars of the ſaid college, and 


their ſucceſſors, that they ſhall and may have a Common Scal, for the ſealing ot 


ſuch their demiſes and leaſes, and for the doing of all and every other thing and 


things, touching the {aid corporation; which ſaid common ſeal the faid corpor- 
ation ſhall have power to break, change, and new-make, ſo often as their affairs 
all require. 


12. And we will, and by theſe preſents for us and our ſucceſſors do grant and 


ordain, that they the laid alter or provoſt, ſenior fellows, fellows, profeflors, tu- 


tors, ichooknafl ders, cholare, exhibitioners and ſtudents, oficers, ſervants and 
mombers of the id college, and every of them for the time being, ſhall be tor 
ever 
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ever ruled, governed and ordered by, and be ſubject to ſuch wholeſome orders, 
ordinances, laws, ſtatutes, rules & government, as now are made and in force, or 
hereafter ſhall be made, ordained, conſtituted and appointed by us or our ſuccet- 
ſors, with the advice of our councel for the time being, or by ſuch viſitors as from 
time to time ſhall be by us or our ſucceſſors with the advice of our councel depu— 
ted and authoriſed thereunto. 

15. And we have nominated, conſtituted & appointed, and by theſe preſents for 
us and our ſucceſſors, with the advice of our councel, do nominate, conſtitute and 
appoint our right truſty and right well beloved Sir Thomas Widdrington knight, 
ſpeaker of the parliament of the commonwealth of England, Scotland & Ireland, 
and one of the commiſſioners of our treaſury ; and our right truſty and right wel! 


beloved John Lambert, major general & commander in chief within our countics 


of York, Durham, Weſtmorland, Cumberland & Northumberland; and our rich: 
truſty & right well beloved Walter Strickland, one of our councel; and our righr 
truſty & well beloved Algernoon earl of Northumberland; Thomas lord Fairfax, 


baron of Cameron; William lord Grey of Werk; George lord Eure; Philip lord 


Wharton; Thomas Bellalhs viſcount Fauconberg ; major general Charles Howard; 
Sir Henry Vane knight ; major general Robert Lilburn ; and our truſty & well 
beloved Edmond Prideaux eſq; our attorney general; William Ellis eſq; our ſo— 
licitor general; Sir Wilfrid Lawſon knight; Sir Arthur IIaſlerigge bart. Sir 
George Vane knight; colonel Charles Fairfax; Sir William Strickland bart. 
Sir John Bourchier Knight; Sir Thomas Lyddil bart. Luke Robinſon eſq; Henry 
Ogle eſq; Robert Midtord eſq; Richard Lilburn efq; Will. Fenwick of W alling— 
ton in com. Northumb. eſq; Chriſt. Liſt. eſq; Rowland Place of Dinſdale in the 
biſhoprick of Durham eſq; Richard Beke elq; Walter Boothby merchant and ci- 
tizen of London eſq; Luke Killingworth of Northumb. elq; John Ruſhworth eſq; 
Robert Stappleton eſq; Philip Babington of Northumber. eſq; George Downing 
e!q; Robert Cropley eſq; Robert Fenwick of Bedlington in com. Northunib. el; 
colonel Francis Wrenn ; Paul Hobſon of Seggerſton-heugh gent. Robert Hutton 
of Houghton in the biſhoprick of Durham eſq; John Bright of Bridſworth in 


the county of York eſq; John Waſtell of Scorton in the county of York ely; 


George Smithſon of Kipeling in the county of York eſq; Jer. Tolhurſt of the city 
of Carliſle eſq; lieutenant colonel John Mayres; Adam Baynes of Newſtrop in 
the county of York eſq; Edward Fenwick eſq; Gilbert Marthatl of Houghall in 


the biſhoprick of Durham eſq; Thomas Lilburn of Ufferton in, the biſhop- - 


rick of Durham eſq; Robert Ellifon of the town of Neweaftle gent, William 
Briſcoe of Cumberland eſq; John Archer of Weſtmerland elq; Thomas Bate. 


man of Weſtmerland eſq; Henry Horſley of Northumb. eſq; John Middleton - 
of Darlington in the biſhoprick of Durham gent. Timothy Tully of Weſtmerland - 


gent. Thomas Ledgard of Newcaſtle eſq; Matthew Skirteld gent. Ralph Rymer 
of Brafferton in the county of York eſq; Francis Lacclls of Stanke in the county 
of York eſq; Thomas Harriſon eſq; fheriff of Vork; Thomas Langhorn of Perith 
gent. William Liſter eſq; Jeremiah Baynes eſq; Sir Chriſt. Pack knight & alder- 
man of London; Sir Robert Tichborn now lord mayor & alderman of the city of 
London; Stephen Eſtwick alderman of London; William Johnſon alderman of 


Neweallle ; 
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Newcaſtle ; Maurice Thompſon eſq; Robert Johnſon alderman of Newcaſtle ; 
Thomas Bonner alderman of Newcaltle ; Anthony Smith alderman of Durham ; 
Henry Rowell alderman of Durham; Thomas Craiſter alderman of Carliſle ; 
Thomas Watſon alderman of Berwick, and George Dawſon alderman of New. 
caſtle; Samuel Hammond of Newcaſtle upon Tyne; Thomas Weld of Gateſide 
in the biſhoprick of Durham; Edward Bowles of the city of Vork; William 
Cole of Newcaſtle upon Tyne ; William Durand of the ſame ; Richard Gilpin 
of Greyſtock in the county of Cumberland ; William Keys of Stoickley in the 
county of York ; Thomas Trewren of Oringham in the county of Northumb. 
Richard Prideaux of Newcaſtle upon Tyne; Henry Leaver of Branſpeth in the 
biſhoprick of Durham; Ralph Tunſtall of Long-Newton in the biſhoprick of 
Durham; Thomas Smalwood of Batley in the county of Vork; Will. Styles of 
Leeds in the county of York; John Milwerd & James Fiſher of Sheffield in the 
county of York, miniſters of the goſpel; to be the firſt viſitors of the ſaid col- 
lege, and of the revenues & poſſsſſions thereunto belonging. And we do like- 
wiſe by theſe preſents, for us and our ſucceſſors, will & appoint, that major gene- 
ral Howard ; Richard Lilburn of Tickley-Pincherden in the county of Durham; 
major general Robert Lilburn ; Sir Thomas Liddel of Ravenſworth in the county 
of Durham; Timothy Whittingham of Holinſfide in the county of Durham eſq; 
the mayor of Durham for the time being; Anthony Smith alderman of Dur— 
ham; John Middleton of Darlington in the county of Durham; Gilbert Mar- 
all af Houghall ia the county of Durham; Samuel Hammond of Newcaſtle 
upon Tyne, miniſter of the goſpel; Henry Leaver of Branſpeth in the count 
of Durham; and Thomas Trewren of Ovingham in the county of Northum- 
berland ; to be conſtant viſitors of the ſaid college. And that the other viſitors 
before named ſhall have, hold, and enjoy their places of viſitors of the ſaid 
college for two years and no longer. 

i6. And the faid viſitors for the time being, or any. nine or more of them 
(whereof five of the conltant viſitors to be of the quorum) calling from time to 
time to their aſſiſtance a civil lawyer or public notary, ſhall have full power and 
authority, by virtue of thele preſents, to viſit the ſaid college and ſchool, and 
from time to time to order, reform and redrels diforders and abuſes. in and touch- 
ing the government of the faid college and the ſchool aforeſaid ; and further to 
cenſure, ſuſpend, deprive, expel and remove, for miſgovernment or miſdemeanors, 
the maſter or provolt, ſenior fellows, fellows, profeſſors, tutors, ſcholars and exhi- 
bitioners of the ſaid college, and the ſchoolmaſters, uſhers, exhibitioners and ſcho— 
lars of the ſaid ſchool in Durham, and other members, ſervants and officers of the 
{aid college and ſchool in Durham for the time being, according to the ſtatutes, 
orders and ordinances of the ſaid college, and according to the ſtatutes, wills and 
teſtements, or other diſpoſitions of the tounders and benefactors of the ſaid college 
and fchool hereafter to be made reſpectively, 1o that no viſitation, act or thing in 
or touching the ſame be had or done otherwiſe than with the conſent or aſſent of 
x of the faid nine viſitors at leaſt, aflembled in the college-hall or ſchool by them 
ted: And wo will, that their ſentence and ſtatutes, order and orders, be enter- 
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ed or recorded by the ſaid public notary in a book to be kept by them the ſaid vi- 
fitors for that purpoſe; and that the ſame ſhall be ſubſcribed with the hands of 
them, or of the greater part of the ſaid nine viſitors, fo met and conſenting as afore- 
faid : And that they the ſaid viſitors of the ſaid college and ſchool tor the time be- 
ing, or any nine or more of them, ſhall from time to time have power, and are 
hereby authoriſed, at any time or times hereafter, to ele& and chooſe a new con- 
ſtant viſitor and viſitors, or any other viſitor or viſitors, ſo often and from time 
to time as any of the ſaid viſitors ſhall happen to die, or to relinquith and leave 
their places, or be removed therefrom ; and that they the ſaid viſitors, and the 
maſter or provoſt of the ſaid college for the time being, or any of them, may 
give an oath to any perſon or perfons touching the premiſſes, ſo often as occaſion 
{hall require. 

17. And our will is, and we do hereby further, for us and our ſucceflors, grant 
and ordain, that when and as often as the ſaid viſitors, or other perſon or perſons 
(to whom the nomination, election, approbation, and admiſkon of any of the afore- 
ſaid viſitors, maſter or provoſt, ſenior fellows, tutors, ſcholars or exhibitions of the 
ſaid college er any of them, or of the regiſter, public notary, or other officer or 
officers of the ſaid college doth or ſhall belong) according to the true intent and 
meaning of theſe preſents or of the ſtatutes of the ſaid college by us or our autho- 
rity already made or hereafter to be made, do or ſhall negle& or omit to make 


election of fit perſons to the ſaid places of maſterſhip, fellowthip, ſcholarſhip, or 


other places or offices within the ſaid college during the ſpace of three months, 
from the time of vacancy of any of the ſaid places; that then and ſo often it ſhall 
and may be lawfull for the maſter or provoſt and fellows of the ſaid college tor the 
time being, or the greater number of them, to elect into the ſaid places ſo being 
void by the ſp 1 three months as aforeſaid, ſuch perſon or perſons as to them 
ſhall ſeem 5 meet and beſt agreeing to the aid ſtatutes of the ſaid college, to 
the end the ſaid places ſo void may be full, and to admit ſuch perſon or perſons by 
them ſo elected into the ſaid places reſpectively, which ſaid perſon or perſons ſo c- 
lected, ſhall enjoy the ſaid place or places, and be inveſted with the profits, 
rights and privileges thereof, as abſolutely as if he or they had been choſen by the 
ſaid viſitors or other the electors as aforeſaid. 

18. And further we will, and by theſe preſents for us and our ſuccefors, do 
grant and ordain, that if any difference, debate or controverſy touching the pre- 
miſles, ſhall at any time hereafter ariſe between the faid vifitors and the malter or 
provoſt, fellows and ſcholars of the ſaid college, or any of then; that then, upon 
0 omplaint made to the lord chancellor, lord keeper, or Jords commiſſioners for the 
cuſtody of the great ſeal of England for the time being, they thail have full power 
and authority, by vertue of thele preſents, -to hear the ſaid complaints, diffentions, 
& controverſies, and to compole, decide, order and determine the lame, as to them 
in their judgments and wildems ſhall ſeem jult and fit; and ſuch order and deter- 


mination of the ſame, as they ſhall ſet down in writing, under their hands and 
cals, ſhall ſtand and be obſerved. 


19. And our wyl is, and we do hereby further grant & onkets for us and our 
lucceligrs, that the ſaid maſter or provoſt, ſenior tcllows and viſitors of the ſaid 
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college for the time being, or any twelve or more of them, ſhall have power, and 
are hereby authoriſed, from time to time to compoſe, ſet down, preſcribe and make 
lach orders, rules, ſtatutes and ordinances, for the better ordering government and 
good rule of the ſaid college, and of the maſter or provoſt, ſenior-tellows, fellows, 
profeſſors, tutors, ſchoolmaſters, exhibitioners and ſtudents of the ſaid college; and 
for the ordering, government and good rule of the ſchoolmaſter, uſhers, exhibi- 
tioners and ſcholars of the ſaid free ſchool at Durham, as to them ſhall ſeem meet 


and convenient; ſo as the ſaid ſtatutes, ordinances, rules and orders by them made, 


be not repugnant or contrary to the laws and ſtatutes of this commonwealth, nor 
to any {tatute, ordinance, or order, which hath been made, or hereafter ſhall be 
made by us and our ſucceſſors, or by our councel, for the good government of the 
{41d college and ſchool, nor to any clauſe or clauſes of theſe preſents, nor contrary 
to.the laſt wills or teſtements, or other ſettlements of any that ſhall be founders or 
benefaQors of the ſaid college or ſchool. | 

20. And our will is, and we do by theſe preſents for us and our ſucceſſors, fur- 
ther grant to them the ſaid maſter or provoſt, fellows, and ſcholars of the faid 
college, and to their ſucceſſors, that by vertue of theſe preſents, they ſhall and may 
from time to time ſet up, keep and maintain a printing preſs and a rolling preſs in 
the ſaid college or city of Durham, by themſelves or ſervants there, or any of their 
deputy or deputys ;. and to buy paper, iron, tin, letters, and all other things there- 
unto or to any part of the printer's work, trade or miſtery, neceſſary and conveni- 
ent; and to do every thing and things neceſlary to ſo profitable a work: Which 
ſaid printing and rolling preiles ſhall be free and exonerated and diſcharged of and 
from all cuſtoms and impoſitions whatſoever, of, for, and concerning the ſame ; 


and that the ſaid maiter or provoſt, fellows and ſcholars of the ſaid college for the 


time being and their ſucceſſors, may from time to time print or cauſe to be printed, 
Bibles of all or any kind of volumes, and may hcence other books to the preſs : 
Saving unto all and ſingular other perſon and perſons whatſoever, their ſeveral and 
reſpective rights and privileges for printing Bibles and licenſing books: It being 
our true intent and meaning, that nothing in theſe preſents contained ſhall any ways 
prejudice any ſuch perſon or perſons, but that they ſhall have and enjoy their ſaid 
reſpective rights as amply as they could or might have done before the granting of 
theſe our letters patent, any thing herein contained to the contrary notwithſtand- 
ing; and the ſaid maſter or provoſt, and ſenior fellows of the ſaid college for the 
time being, or any two of them, ſhall from time to time have like power and liberty 
to licenſe any work or works, book or books, to the preſs, as any licenſer or licen- 
ſers in the city of London or elſewhere in our dominions have had, or might enjoy 
by vertue of any order or ordinance of parliament, or any order of our councel, 
or by any other power and authority from us derived or deriveable, may or ought 
to have hold or enjoy: And we will, that no printer or printers, ſtationer or ſtati- 
oners, merchant or merchants, ſhall at any time hereafter imprint, or cauſe to be 
imprinted, any work or works, book or books, taledeux or taledeuxes, or to im- 
port being elſewhere printed, any ſuch formerly printed by the ſaid college or their 
ſaid deputys, on the penalty provided for ſuch as contemn our authority, or the au- 
thority of our councel, | 
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21. And our will is, and we do farther by theſe preſents, for us and our ſucceſ. 
ſors, give and grant unto the ſaid maſter or provoſt, fellows and ſcholars of the 
faid college and their ſucceſſors, that they nor any of them, nor any of the profeſ- 
ſors, ſchoolmaſters, ſtudents, ſcholars or exhibitioners of the ſaid college, nor any 
of their conſtant and ordinary officers, ſervants or miniſters, or any of them, ſo long 
as they continue in any office, place or ſervice, in or belonging to them the ſaid 
maſter or provoſt, fellows or ſcholars of the ſaid college or their ſucceſſors, ſhall at 
any time hereafter be compelled by any juſtices of the peace, conſtables, or any 
other officers, to do, perform or execute, in their own proper perſon, or any of 
their proper perſons, or by any other perſon or perſons, any watching, warding or 
muſtering, or any hue and cry; or be elected or appointed to any office of mayor, 
ſheriff, bailiff, conſtable, tythingman, burſholder, miniſter, ſteward, ſerjeant, mar- 
ſhal, churchwarden, ſideſman, overſeer of the poor, ſurveyor of the highways, ſca- 
venger, or any other ſuch like office whatſoever, or to make any ſuite at any ſheriffs 
hundred or laſts of hundreds, or to ſerve on any jury or jurys or grand inqueſts. 

22. And our will is, and we do further by theſe preſents of our eſpecial grace 
and bounty, and of our mere motion and certain knowledge, for us and our ſucceſ- It 
ſors, give and grant unto the ſaid maſter or provoſt, fellows and ſcholars of the ſaid [| 
college, and their ſucceſſors, that they are and ſhall be now and at all times for ever 
hereafter exempt, exonerated, diſcharged and acquitted, of and from the payment 
of all taxes, cuſtoms, and other duties whatſoever; and that the horſes of the ſaid 
maſter or provoſt, Tenior fellows, profeſſors, tutors, and fellows of the ſaid co 
ſhall not be taken to ride poſt. 

23. And laſtly, we do by theſe preſents grant unto the faid maſter or provoſt, 
fellows and ſcholars of the ſaid college, that they ſhall have theſe our letters patents 
in due manner made and ſealed, with our great ſeal of England, without fine or 
fee, great or ſmall, to be therefore paid to us in our hanaper or elſewhere to our uo, 
ule. In witneſs whereof we have cauſed theſe our letters to be made patents. Wit- il 


neſs ourſelf at Weſtminſter the 15th day of May in the year of our Lord 1657. By | | 
writ of privy ſeal. | 
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«© TO his highneſs Oliver lord protector of the commonwealth of England 
Scotland and Ireland and the dominions and territories thereunto belonging. 

+ The humble peticion and addreſs of the juſtices of the peace and grand jury 
at the ſeſſions of the public peace held at Durham the 21ſt day of April in the year 
of our lord one thouſand ſix hundred fifty and eight, on the behalf of themſelves 
and this county. | | | 

% May it pleaſe your highneſs, | 


** Haveinge ſeriouſlye conſidered the zeal and forwardneſs that for many years 
hath appeared in your highneſs Tor the advancinge of the glory of God, in propa- 
gating the goſpel of the Lord Chriſt, and the peace and ſafety of the nations (which 


* The original is in the dean and chapter's library at Durham, wrote on vellum, and beautifully illumi— 
nated with Oliver's picture, arms, and ſeveral emblematical deſigns, whereof the above is a true copy.—G. A. 
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the Lord we hope in mercy doth eminently bleſs towards your highneſſes govern- 
ment) and 1n bringing them (by the power of the Almighty) to a happy compo- 
ſure, though doubtleſs difſatished and diſaffected perſons, from whom your highnels 
and the good people of theſe nations might have expected better things, have en- 
deavoured the diſturbance of our peace and ſafety both at home and abroad, tending 
to the alienating the affections of the good people thereof from your highneſs and 
the public peace, endeavouring to involve us in a new war; and leaſt ſuch practices 
ſhould give advantage to other enemies who continue reſtleſs in their endeavours, 
even to the imbrewing thoſe nations again in blood, which probably might have 
taken effect, had they not thro? the good hand of God in your highneſſes care and. 
wiſdom been timely prevented: We have thought fit to make this humble addreſs 
unto your highneſs, to teſtify how ſenſible we are of our ſad conditions yf we arrive 
not at a ſettlement, and that your highnefs may even ſee your people enjoy ſo great 
happineſs, which you have fo evidentiy been contending 55 and we ſhall through 
the help of the Almighty, aſſiſt you with the hazard of our lives and eſtates for the 
preſervation of your perſon, and ſtand by your highneſs in purſuance of further 
ſettling the peace and priviledges of theſe nations now under your highneſs, and. 
earneſtly ſeek the Lord, that you may be ſtrengthened with a large portion of the 
ſpirit of God, ſo as may be for the glory of him (to whom we owe all) and the good 
of his people, which ſhall be the conſtant prayer of us all. 


Tymo. Whittingham, ſheriff. 


Fuftices. | The grand jury. 
Fr. Wrenn Robt Sharpe Anth. Richardſon 
Geo. Lilburne Rd Carr John Smithſon 
Hen. Eden | William Butler John Hopper 
Antho. Smith Robt Johnſon Michael Johnſon 
Tho. Delavale N Tho. Mawer Tho. Rowe 
Tho. Lilburne Tho. Trotter Tho. Wake 
Richard Rowe | Auguſt. Hixon Richard Shepherdſon.“ 


John Whitfield 


The ſcheme for erecting the college not being carried into full execution before 
Oliver's death, and Richard his eldeſt ſon being proclaimed protector, on the 4th 
of September 1658, the following addreſs was preſented to him. 


Jo his Highneſs RIcHARD Lord Protector of the commonwealth of England, 
Scotland & Ireland, & the dominions & territories thereunto belonging : The 
humble addreſs of the provoſt & fellows of the college at Durham. 


“May it pleaſe your Highneſs, 

« WHEN the Roman commonwealth was almoſt ruined by a ſucceſſion of civil 
wars, it pleaſed Divine Providence to raiſe up Octavius Cæſar as a happy mean to 
put a period to thoſe deſtructive factions, and begin its peaceful and flouriſhing 
{tate. A glorious inſtrument in Gods hand of the like effects in this common- 
wealth was your Highneſs renowned father, who as well deſerved the firname of 
Auguſtus as the former : For who more increaſed with admirable internal endow- 

| ments 
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ments and external honors? or who more ſuccesful to make up the ruines, and 
increaſe the well being of a broken ſtate than Hz ? In whom the warlike prowels 
of our Fift Henry, and the prudence of our Seventh Henry, and the piety of our 
Sixt Edward were happily conjoin'd, on whom was fulſill'd the ancient wiflu of tlie 
Romans at the inauguration of their emperors, Sis Auguſto fwlicior, fis Tramans n-- 
lior. As ſoon as, by the good hand of God following him with unparallel'd tur - 
ceſs, he had laid the ſtorm of our civil wars, he preſently ſet his heart to enden 
vour the repairing of theſe decayes which arms had made on learning; and this 
he did by affording all countenance and encouragement to our two famous univer— 
ſities. Alſo (conſidering that theſe northern counties, as they are too remote from 
the lightſome, warm and cheriſhing influences of the ſun; ſo are they from tho!- 
fountains of light, for the better propagating of learning & religion in them) he 
ſet his heart on a deſign of erecting a college in this city of Durham; which with 
mature advice of his council, he effected by patent under his great ſeal, found 
ing a college here, & endowing it with ſuch a proportion of revenue as at the pre- 
ſent he could conveniently diſpoſe of to ſuch. a uſe, and ſuch privileges as were 
needful to ſuch a ſociety. The public concernment of the work, together with 
his Highneſs zeal and reſolution for the effectual carrying it on, encouraged us, 
who were nominated thereto, to undertake the ſame 3 though we well knew what 
cenſures we were like to meet with, & what oppolition & diſcouraging difficultys, 
works of this kind at the firſt beginning uſe to be encountred with. Scarcel 
were we ſet down there, but it pleaſed the wiſe. God to remove his Highneſs from 
an earthly ſceptre to an heavenly crown & glory: Whereon this new erection was: 
left an orphan ſcarce bound up in its ſwaddling cloaths; but the Lord having 
placed your Highneſs in your father's ſeat, as ſupreme magiſtrate of this common- 
wealth, for the continuance of that happy peace and liberty, which under God, 
owes itſelf to that admirable valor, wiſdom, and ſucceſs which was in him; we do j 
humbly, with much confidence, promiſe to ourſelves, that your Highneſs will rea- 1 
dily both cheriſh and promote that work, which out of his defire of the good ol. nt 
theſe parts, your excellent father gave a laudable beginning to: That ſo that col- | | 
lege may remain as a monument of his love of learning no leſs perpetual, than 
thoſe many trophies of his victorious military abilities. We, with all the pious 
and peaceful-members of this commonwealth, do bleſs our gracious God, for his 
proviemy for the continuance of our peace and liberties, by ſetting your Highnel: 
in your father's throne, & do ſay with Haram in the caſe of Solomon, Ble/2 be the 
Lord this day, which hath given our late renowned: protector a «viſe ſon over this 
great people, and becauſe the Lord loved his people, hath he done this thing ; beſeech- 
ing the Father of Mercies to make your Highneſs as heir to all your fathers 
matchleſs abilities for war and government, ſo of his love, zeal and reſolution to 
promote this work which he began in this place; that by the vital beams of your 
piteous aſpect, it may be cheriſhed and grow, *till it bear much fruit, for the 
good & happineſs of theſe parts in the land, in which it was planted by a hand 
which never miſcarried in any of its high and magnanimous atchievements ; So 


pray Your Highneſs humble ſervants.” 
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This orphan college thrived apace; it endeavoured to confer degrees, and mi- 
mic its grown-up ſiſters of Oxford and Cambridge, who checked its preſumptions 
by * petitions to the new protector. But in leſs than two years, the ill-patched 
machine of government fell to pieces, and with it this new ſeminary for know. 
ledge +. 

In Oliver's three parliaments, repreſentatives were formally ſummoned from this 
county: In the firſt, Henry Dawſon (alias Daviſon) repreſented the county; the 

city ſent no member. In the ſecond, colonel Robert Lilburne, eſq; of Thickley- 
Puncherdon, and George Lilburn of Sunderland, were members for the county ; 
Anthony Smith, eſq; for the city. In the third, Thomas Lilburne of Ufferton, 
and James Clavering of Axwell, eſqs; were members for the county; Anthony 
Smith, eſq; for the city f. | | | 

Biſhop Morton is deſcribed to have been low in ſtature, clean-limbed, of a ſtrong 
body, excellent conſtitution, conſtant and uninterrupted health, and of a comely 
and aftable countenance. Even in his old-age, his carriage was upright, his actions 
ſprightly, his hearing quick, his voice clear, his body firm and full of moiſture, 
ſo that no phyſician in the world would have believed him near the age he was, if, 
in conſidering his perſon, he had not regarded the remarkable whiteneſs of his hair. 
He was of a quick wit, ſolid judgment, and retentive memory: As he was a man 


* A petition was preſented to Richard (then prote@or) from the univerſities of Cambridge and Oxford, 
and ſome were ſent up from both thoſe places to give reaſons againſt a third pniverſity, and eſpecially 
againſt conferring any degrees there, which was much endeavoured by ſome 3 whereupon a ſtop was put 
to it. 


+ Pennant's Tour in Scotland, p. 335. | 


T This indenture made the twentieth day of Auguſt in the year of our Lord one thouſand fix hundred 
fifty and fix, at the city of Durham in the county of Durham, between George Lilburn eſq, ſheriffe of the 
county aforeſaid of the one part, and Richard Rawe eſq; Robert Elliſon eſq; John Emerſon eſq; captaine 
Robert Sharpe, and William Carr, gentlemen, and divers other perſons qualified and capable to elect mem- 
bers to ſerve in parlament for countyes, as is preſcribed in the government of the commmon wealth of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland of the other part; witneſſeth, that proclamation having bene made in every 
markett town in the county aforeſaid, within tenn days after the receipt of a certaine writt of the-lord pro- 
rector, to the aforeſaid ſheriffe directed, and to one part of theſe indentures annexed, for the election of two 
nights, fit and diſcreet perſons of the county aforeſaid, for the parliament of the ſaid lord protector in the 
tit aforeſaid ſpecified to be choſen, and to be at the parliament of the ſaid lord protector at Weſtminſter 
i the county of Middleſex, the ſeaventeenth day of September next to be held: The aforeſaid Richard 
abe eſq; Robert Elliſon eſq; John Emerſon eſqz captaine Robert Sharpe, and William Carr, gentlemen, 
d divers other-perſons of the county aforeſaid, who were preſent at ſuch election, freely and indifferently 
dave chofen two knights, girt with ſwords, (that is to ſay) Thomas Lilburn of Ufferton, and James Clave- 
inge of Axwell within the county aforeſaid, to be in the parlament aforeſaid, as in the ſaid writ is mention- 
ed, who for themſelves, as alſo for all the people of the county aforeſaid, have full and ſufficient power to doe 
and conſent unto thoſe thinges, which in the aforeſaid parlament ſhall then and there by common conſent and 
councell happen to be ordeyned. Provided, and it is hereby declared, that the perſons fo choſen ſhall not 
have power to alter the government as it is now ſettled in one fingle perſon and a parlament 9. In witneſs 
whereof, as well the ſea! of office of the ſaid ſheriffe, as alſo the ſeals of the electors atoreſaid, the day yeare 
and place aforeſaid to theſe indentures are putt and affixed. | 


Richard Rawe, Robert Elliſon, John Emerſon, | 
Robert Sharpe, Thomas Sanderſon, Charles Wren, and 192 others, 


{Indorſed Indentures for the Parlament 1636.] 
Pines n o. GY Lb: bs 


5 This parliament was aſſembled 15th September 1656, and continued fitting till the 26th June 1057, when it was ad- 
; zyragd 25 20th January, and, after. fifteen days ſeſſions, diſſolved 4th February following, 105 7-8, c 
| | A 
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of great erudition, ſo was he alſo extremely ſtudious and diligent, and was never 
idle without being unhappy : He was often at his devotion and ſtudy before four 
in the morning, even when above eighty years of age, ſeldom went to bed till af- 
ter ten, and then had a ſervant to read to him till che wiſhed for repoſe ; he had 
alſo one to read to him in his coach as he travelled, fo anxious was he that his mind 
ſhould not loſe a moment's inſtruction. Of his moral qualifications the account i- 

equally favourable : He was a man of exemplary piety, temperance, ſobricty, and 
great hoſpitality. Dr Barwick ſays, © his converſation was ſuch, for pietv and de- 

votion, as well became a Chriſtian and a biſhop.” He never would endure a ſoſt 
bed, but laid upon a ſtraw mattraſs, even when above fourſcore, till his in- 
firmities obliged him to change it: His ſtudy gown was ſometimes of a coarte, 
black, hairy rug; and he ſeldom exceeded one meal a day, which was tupper in his 

middle age, and dinner in the decline of life: Wine or ſtrong drink he leldom ever 
taſted ; for his health being good, and his bodily infirmities trivial, abſtemiouſneſs 
contributed much to the protection of his conſtituion : He was never married, yet 
lived an irreproachable life, even in youth ; and, full of good works, piety, virtue, 
dignity of manners, and full of days, he met his approaching diſſolution with religi- 
ous peace and holy faith. He was buried the 29th of September, in the chancel 
of the church of Eaſt-Manduit, Northamptonſhire, where a monument was after- 


wards erected to his memory, with an epitaph * compoſed by Dr Barwick, Who 


adminiſtred to him in his laſt ſickneſs, and preached a funeral ſermon at his exe- 
quies, which were attended with a great concourſe of the clergy and people. 


This ſermon, together with the biſhop's lite PEE by him, he afterwards pub- 
liſhed, and dedicated it to the king. 


After 


* In memonia ſacra 
Heic vivit uſque, & uſque vivat 
Exiguum etiam iſlud goat mortale fuit 
dietate Hoſpitalitate . 
Viri Literis ; Eleemoſynis | Celeberrimi,- 
Reverend! in Chriſto patris ac domini 
THomMz#z DUNELMENSIS epiſcopi, 
Eoque nomine PALATINI CoMITIS, 
Clara MoxToxoOR UN familia oriundi ;- 
Quem Ricnarpo peperit ELIZABETHA LEEDALE,: 
Scxto de novemdecim puerperio, 
EBoRaAct in lucem editum : 
Quem collegium S. Johannis Evangeliſtæ 
In academia Cantabrigienſi perquam nobile 
Alumnum fovit inſtructiſſimum, 
Socium ambivit ſelectiſſimum, 
Benefactorem ſenſit munificentiſſimum; 
Ornamentum perpetuo celebravit ſingulare. 
MARSTONIENSIS, 
ALESFORDIENSts, 5 Rectorem ſedulum. 
STOPFORDIENSIS, 
* 1 Canonicum pium. 
nem eccleha LOCESTRIENSIS, . 
Qu WINTOXIENSIS, ; Decanum providum. 
CESTRIENSIS, 


LEICHF, & COVENTR. C Præſulem vigilantera habuere. 
DUNELMENS1S, 5 
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After a ſeries of twenty years of the moſt dreadful anarchy and confuſion, and 
twelve years total ſubverſion of the conſtitution, the face of England was entire. 
ly changed by the reſtoration of Charles II. People of all ranks were ſo haraſſed 
with the ſuiferings and diſtractions they had witneſſed, that on the alteration 
there was a general rejoicing ; the ſtate was reſtored to its former order; and the 
church re-eſtabliſhed in its dignities and offices. This palatinate remained ſeveral 
months without its prelate and governor after the King was reſtored ; for it was 
Not till the 2d of November, 1660, that 8 


JOHN C£COSIN, S. J. P. 


dean of Peterborough, was elected to the biſhopric : He was conſecrated on the 
2d of December, enthroned by proxy on the 8th, and received reſtitution of the 
temporalties on the :14th.of the ſame month. _ | 

Biſhop Coſin * was the eldeſt ſon of Giles Coſin, a citizen of Norwich, by Eli- 
zabeth his wife, daughter of —— Rennington, of Rennington-caſtle, a good and 
ancient family. He was born at Norwich on the goth of November, 1595+; and 
educated at the free-ſchool there till he attained-the age of fourteen. When thir- 
teen years of age, his father died, and left him ſeveral houſes, which he gave up 
to his mother, reſerving only 201. yearly for his maintenance at Cambridge f. 


Qui, poſt plurimos-pro ſanctà eceleſia Chriſti catholica, 
FRY 'Exantlatos labores, | 
Elucubrata volumina, 
Toleratas afflictiones, | 
'Diuturna. (heu ! nimium) eccleſiz procella 
Hinc inde jactatus, 
_ Hue demum appulſus, 
Bonis exutus omntbus 
Bona preterquam 'fama & conſcientia) 
Tandem etiam & corpore, 
Senex & cœlebs, | 
Heic requieſcit in domino; 
Felicem prieſtolans reſurrectionem, 
Quam ſuo demum tempore bonus dabit DEus. Amen. 
Nullo non dignus elogio 
Eo vero dignior, quod nullo fe dignum æſtimaverit. * 


Obit craſtino 8. MATTH #1, | 1 5 Salutis M.DC.LIX. 


Sepultus feſto S. MiCHAELIS, Atatis XCV. 


) Epiſcopatus XLIV. 

in Barwick's life of this prelate, we have a full accoudt of the-ſeveral works he publiſhed. Alſo in Biog. 
© It is true indeed this reverend biſhop had, ſomewhat more money by him at his death, 
according to the number of pounds,, though leſs according to the value and proportion of money now, 
than what it was then. But to Le ſure he died far poorer in eſtate, for his debts were either none or dels 
perate, which is all one; and his goods were either plundered or ſold, not excepting his books, in his life- 
time. Of that ſmall remnant which his profeſſed enemies, ſeeming friends, and urgent neceſſities had 
*© Jeſt kim, he gave 4ol. to one of his ſervants that attended him at his death, having abundantly provided 
for the other in his life, and ten pounds to the poor of the pariſh where he died, and his chalice with a pa- 
tin for the cover, both double gilt, to the noble baronet in whoſe family he died, for the uſe of his chapel 
lately built. The reſt, deducting ſome ſmall remembrances, he ordered for his burial, which, though not 
much above 1001. was ſo well huſbanded as to have a ſmall remnant for a monument at his own charge. 
—— Barwick, p. 126. 


* 1 


* Sanderoft's Col. Curioſa, vol. ji. P. 19. 
+ Biog. Brit. vol. iii. p. 1474. | 
3. Ibid, 
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In 1610 he was ſent to Caius college, Cambridge; where he was ſucceſſively choſen 
ſcholar and fellow, and regularly took his degrees in arts: Having diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his learning, diligence, and fine parts, in the year 1616, at about the 
age of twenty, he had offers at the fame time both from Dr Lancelot Andrews 
then biſhop of Ely, and from Dr Overall biſhop of Litchfield, of a * librarian's 
wlace ; and by his late tutor's advice, accepted the intereſt of the latter, who liked 
4555 ſo well, that, on account of his knowledge and fair writing, he made him al- 
ſo his ſecretary, and committed to him the care of his epiſcopal ſeal : At the ſame 
time he encouraged him to ſtudy divinity, and ſent him from time to time to keep 
his exerciſes in the univerſity : But in 1619 he loſt his excellent patron, and with 
him all the hopes he had entertained of advancement. Providence ſoon ſupplied 
the loſs, and gave him a more munificent friend in Dr Richard Neile, then biſhop 
of Durham, who took him for his domeſtic chaplain, and in 1624 appointed him 
to the tenth prebend in the cathedral there, into which he was inſtalled the 4th 
of December in that year. All the time he enjoyed this prebend, which was about 
ſix and thirty years, he was conſtant in his reſidence, and kept an hoſpitality con- 
ſiſtent with the ſtatutes of that church; ſo that Dr Baſire aſſerts, upon ſearch of 
the regiſter of that cathedral, he could not find one diſpenſation for him in all the 
time he continued a prebendary. He was very attentive to the rights, privileges, 
and antiquities of the church, compared, the repertorium with the original records, 
and marked what were wanting. In September, 1624, he was collated to the 
archdeaconry of the Eaſt-Riding in the church of York, vacant by the reſignation 
of Marmaduke Blakeſton, whoſe daughter he had married; and on the 2cth of 
July, 1626, was collated by the biſhop of Durham to the rectory of Brancepeth in 
that dioceſs, where he firſt diſplayed his abundant taſte for ornament and elegance, 
by beautifying that church in an extraordinary manner : The fame year he took 
his degree of bachelor in divinity. About that time, having frequent meetings at 
the biſhop of Durham's houie in London with Dr William Laud then biſhop of 
Bath and Wells, Dr Francis White ſoon after biſhop of Carliſle, Dr Richard Mon- 
tague, and other learned men, diſtinguiſhed by their zeal for the doctrine and 
diſcipline of the church of England, he began to be obnoxious to the puritans, 
who in the heat of ſpirit regarded divines of Mr Coſin's caſt as being aifected 
to the Romiſh church. A book he publiſhed in 1627, entitled © a Collection of 
Private Devotions,” met with their particular cenſure. Dr Smith lays, „It was 
« written at the command of Charles I. who thought it expedient this manual 
of prayers ſhould be compoſed to take place of ſuch books as he diſcovered 
« were much in the hands of the queen's attendants.” Ihe title page ſets forth, 
that It was formed upon the model of a book of private prayers. authorifed 
by queen Elizabeth in the year 1560+.” 


* By keeping this library, he began to learn, © quanta pars eruditionis erat bonos noſce auctores,“ (which 
was the ſaying of Joſeph Scaliger) in the knowledge of which he would inſtruct him. 

+ The top of the frontiſpiece had the name of Jeſus in three capital lettters I. II. S. Upon theſe there was 
a croſs encircled with the fun, ſupported by two angels, with two devout women praying towards it, Tis 
book was ſeverely animadverted upon by Henry Burton, in his © Examination of Private Devotions, or The 
Hours of Prayer, & c. and by W. Prynne, in his © Brief Survey and Cenfure of Mr Colm's coe Devo- 
hons,. Cs , . . 
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among the clergy. Rapin ſays, “ Matthew Wren, biſhop of Norwich, and after- 


detter, ſays, ** That he was an old man, of a moſt froward, ficrce, and unpeaceable ſpirit.” He had not 
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In 1628 he was concerned, with other members of the church cf Durham, in a 
prolecution againſt Peter Smart, a prebendary there, for a ſeditious ſermon preach- 
ed in that cathedral“: About the ſame time he took the degree of doctor in divi- 
nity; and on the 8th of February, 1634, was elected maſter of Peter-houſe, in the 
room of Dr Matthew Wren, newly made biſhop of Hereford, in which {tation he 
applicd himſelf earneſtly to the promotion of learning and religion. He ſerved the 
office of vice-chancellor for the univerſity of Cambridge, in 1640; and the ſame 
year, Charles I, to whom he was chaplain, conferred upon him the deanry of Pe- 
terborough, in which he was inſtalled on the 7th of November: But he did not 
long enjoy that dignity ; for, on the 10th of the ſame month, a petition from Smart 
was read in the houſe of commons, wherein he complained of the doctor's ſuperſti- 
tion in innovations in the church at Durham, and of his ſevere proſecution in the 
high commiſſion court; whereupon, on the 21ſt of the ſame month, Dr Coſin was 
ordered to be ſent for by the ſerjeant at arms, and a committee was appointed to 
prepare a charge againſt him. Soon after, he preſented a petition to the houſe, 
which, on the 23th following, was read and referred to a committee. On the 3d 
of December the ſerjeant had leave given him by the commons to take bail for Dr 
Coſin, which was accordingly done, on the 19th of January, 1640-1, the doctor 
himſelf being bound in 200901. and his ſureties in 100901. each, for his appearance 
upon ſummons. On the 224 of January he was, by a vote of the whole houſe, 
ſequeſtered from his eccleſiaſtical benefices ; being the firſt example of that kind 


« wards of Ely, the biſhop of Bath and Wells, and Cofin prebendary of Durham, 
« were all of the ſame principles, and ſeconded biſhop Laud in uſing all induſtry 
&« and credit to humble the puritan party; that is, not only the Preſbyterians, but 
« alſo the Calviniſts, and ſuch who would not patiently bear the yoke of ſervitude.” 
On the 15th of March, the commons ſent up one-and-twenty articles of impeach- 


* Smart, who had been a ſchoolmaſter at Durham, was collated zoth Dec. 1609, to the ſixth prebend in 
the church of Durham, and removed the 6th of July, 1614, to the fourth prebend ; he had alſo other pre- 
ferments. Being to preach the th of July, 1628, in the cathedral at Durham, he took for his text Pſilm 
XXXi. J. T hate them that hold of ſuperſtitious vanities. From which he took occaſion to make a moſt bitter 
invective againſt ſome of the biſhops, charging them with no leſs than popery and idolatry, Among other 
virulent expreſſions, he had theſe: The whore of Babylon's baſtardly brood, doating upon their mother's 
„beauty, that painted harlot of the church of Rome, have laboured to reſtore her all her robes and jewelz 
% again, efpecially her looking-glaſs the mafs, in which ſhe may behold her bravery. The mafs coming in, 
„ brings with it an inundation of ceremonies, croſſes and crucifixes, chalices and images, copcs and candle- 
* ſticks, tapers and baſons, and a thouſand ſuch trinkets, which we bave ſeen in this church fince the 
* communion table was turned into an altar. I aſſure you the altar is an idol, a damnable idol as it is uſed. 
« 1 ſay they are whores and whoremongers ; they commit ſpiritual fornication who bow their bodics before 
1 that idol, the altar, &c.” For this ſermon, he was queſtioned firſt at Durham, afterwards in the high 
cammiſſioned court at London, from whence he was removed at his own deſire to that at York, where re- 
fuſing with great ſcorn to recant, he was for his obſtinacy degraded, and, by ſentence at common law, ſoon 
after diſpoſſeſſed of his prebend and livings; whereupon he was fupphed with 400 l. a year by ſubſcription 
from the puritan party, which was more than all his preferments amounted to.—As for Dr Coſin, he was ſo 
far from being Mr Smart's chief proſecutor, as he averred, that after he was queſtoncd in the high commil- 
koned court, he never meddled ig the matter, fave that once he wrote a letter to the archbiſhop of York 
and the commiſſioners in his favour, —Mr Smart's character is not repreſented to any great advantage. One 
author indeed (Fuller) calls him“ a man of grave aſpect and reverend preſence;“ but Cofin, who knew him 


preached in the cathedral church of Durham, though prebendary of it, for feven years, till he preached 
that ſeditious ſermon for which he was queſtioned. And whilſt he held and enjoyed his preferment, and his 
health too, he ſeldom preached more than ance or twice a year. Biog. Brit. p. 1475. 
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ment againſt him to the houſe of lords: As they relate chiefly to the ceremonies of 
the church at Durham, they will be fully inſerted in that part of this work“. "The 
doctor put in an anſwer, upon oath, to the ſeveral allegations, and fo fully vindi— 
cated himſelf, during the five days the affair was depending before the lords, that 
molt of them acknowledged his innocence ; and Mr Glover, one of Smart's coun- 
ſel, told him openly, at the bar of the houſe of lords, © that he was aſhamed of 
him, and could not in conſcience plead for him any longer f;“ on which the lords 
diſmiſſed the doctor, upon his putting in bail for his appearance; but they never 
ſent for him again. About the ſame time, upon a motion made in the houſe of 
commons, That he had enticed a young ſcholar to popery,”” he was committed 
to the ſerjeant at arms, to attend daily till the houſe ſhould call him to a hearing: g 
After fifty days impriſonment, and charges of twenty ſhillings a day, he came at 
length to a hearing; when he made it appear, that, being vice-chancelJor of Cam- 
bridge, he had molt ſeverely puniſhed that young ſcholar, (whom upon examination | 
he had found guilty) by making him recant, and expelling him the univerſity ; to | 
which ſeveral of the members bore witneſs : However, the doctor had no manner 
of reparation made him for his great trouble and expence, a circumſtance which | 
conveys no favourable idea of the juſtice and honeſty of that houſe. In 1642 he | 
was concerned, with others, in ſending the plate of Cambridge univerſity to Cha. I, 

then at York, for which a furious ſtorm fell upon ſeveral members of the univer- 


"_— — ——_ 
* I” 


— 


* This great man ſeems to have been aſſaulted from all the batteries of the republican party. As it hap- 
ptened, they bad picked out an object of their ſpite, againſt whom no accuſation would ſtick. They ſhews= 
ed that they would take the ſhorteſt way with the church ; that they would attack her in her fironyeſt for- þ 
treſſes, and defeut her of any ſupport. For if the brighteſt and moſt unexceptionable men her body could 'q 
not elcape their loudeſt clamours and fevercit treatment, where ſhiould the reſt of leſs merit and greater im- 
perfections appear? — They might with as good a face have made Dr Cofin a mahometan as a papiſ. 
Againſt popery was the cry of all thoſe who were endeavouring to make way for it; for there was none ſo 
effectual a method, as to reduce the nation to no religion at all. It i, not enough to ſay, in reformation 
there are no bounds, no end. That giving up one point i- but making way to demand another, &. 
Lives of the Engl. Biſhops, London, 1733. 

| Fuller's account of this matter of Smart's, lib. xi. p. 173, it to the following effect: | 

% Hereupon he was kept priſoner four months by the high commiſſion of York, beforg any articles wer 
exhibited againſt him, and five months before any proctor was allowed hun. Hence wes he carricd to the | 
high commitſion at Lambeth ; and after long trouble, remanded to York, fincd l. committed to priton, 
ordered to recant ; and fur neglect thereof, fincd again, excommuracated, degraicd, and deprived ; his da- 
mage amounting to many thouſand pounds. | L 

„ But now Mr Rouſe of the houſe of commons, bringirg up the charge to tie lords againſt Dr Coſin, | 

| 


termed Mr Smart the protomartzr of England in theſe latter days of perſecution; and large reparations were 
allowed unto him, though he lived not long after to er oy them. 
„ Nox, though none can excuſc and defend Dr Cofin hi carriage herein, yet this muſt be reported to his 
clue commendation; Some years after, getting over into France he neither joined with the church of French 
_ proteſtacts at Charentoun nigh Paris, nor kept any communion with the papiſts therein, but confined him- 
ſelf to the church of old Engliſh protcſtants, &c. &c."? 


+ It was ſuppoſed therc was a ſettled deſign to introduce popery, and that ſ:yeral biſhops and other I 
elergymen were in the plot. The arclibiſhop cf Canterbury, the biſhops of Ely and of Bath and Wells, if 
Dr Coin, ſecretary Windebank, and ſome other, were accuſed of being chictiy concerned in this affair, 
which was openly ſaid to be manage! {ty the cen and her confidants. Ihough this charge was perhaps 
carried too far with reſpect to the private perſons, it can hardly be denied that they gave ſore cauſe for it 
by their proceedings. Their hatred to the preſbytcrians made them not ſcruple to make ton near ap- i, 
-proaches to popery, in order to be at a greater diſtance from preſbyterianiſm. This, if I am not mit- | . 
taken, was the true cauſe of all the innovations introduced into the public worſhip, and of the inviolable 
attachment to the oblervance of certain indifferent or necdleſs cuſtoms and ceremonies. Rapin, p. 364- 
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ſity, and particularly upon Dr Coſin, who having been ſome time before voted un- 
worth to be a head or governor of either of the univerſities, or to hold or enjoy 
any eccleſiaſtical promotion, was ejected from his maſterſhip by a warrant from the 
earl of Mancheſter, dated the 16th of March 1642-3; fo that, as he was the firſt 
that was {equeſtered, ſo was he alſo the firſt of his univerſity that was turned out. 
Thus, being deprived of all his preferments, and ſtill fearing the worlt that might fol- 
low, he thought fit to leave the kingdom and withdrew to Paris, in the year 1643 : 
Being lately arrived there, according to king Charles's order and direction, he took 
under his care, and ofhciated as chaplain to ſuch of queen Henrictta-Maria's houſe- 
hold as were Proteſtants ; with them, and other Englith exiles that were daily reſort- 
ing to Paris, he formed a congregation, that aſſembled at firſt in a private houſe, 
aud afterwards in the chapel ol Sir Richard Brown, ambaſſador from the court of 
England to that of France. Not long after he had lodgings aſſigned him in the 
Louvre, with a ſmall penſion, on account of the relation he bore to queen Henri- 
etta. During his reſidence in this place, he ſhewed how falſe and groundleſs the 
imputation was that had been thrown upon him, of being inclined to the Romiſh 
church; tor, notwithſtanding the ditticulties of his fituation, he remained ſteady 
and unmoved in the profeſſion of his religion; he kept up the Engliſh church diſci- 
pline, and the form of worſhip appointed by the Common-prayer ; he reclaimed ſe- 
veral that were wavering in their principles, and had many controverſies and dif- 
putes with the eccleſiaſtics of the country, particularly with the prior of the Engliſh 
Benedictines in Paris, in which he acquitted himſelf with ſo much learning and found 
reaſoning, that he utterly defcated the ſuſpicions of his enemies, and much exceed- 
ed the expectations of his friends. Great offers of preferment were made him,” 
Nelſon ſays “, “if he could have been tempted to have ſwerved in his religion.“ 
He compoſed, during his exile, many learned works, which Dr Baſire particularl 
mentions. Though he was extremely zealous for the doctrine and diſcipline of the 
church of England, yet he continued a friendly intercourſe and correſpondence with 
the Proteſtant miniſters at Charenton, who on their parts exprefſed the utmoit re- 
gard for him; and permitted him ſometimes to officiate in their congregations, ac- 
cording to the rites preſcribed by the book of Common-prayer. Thus having, 
during his ſeventeen years exile in France, behaved diſcreetly and prudently, even 
in the judgment of his enemies, he returned to his native country at the reſtoration 
of Charles II, and again took poſſeſſion of his preterments and dignities. About 
the end of July 1660, he came to his deanry at Peterborough, and was the firſt 
that read the Common-prayer in that cathedral after the times of confuſion. But 
here he was not ſuffered to reſt ; for the king deſigned, a very little while after, to 
make him dean of Durham; but, reflecting on his ſufterings, and his conſtant at- 
tendance and ſervices beyond the ſeas, he nominated him biſhop of that rich See : 
Accordingly he was conſecrated on the 2d of December, 1660, in Weftminiter 
abbey. As ſoon as he had taken poſſeſſion of his dioceſe, he fet about reforming 
many abuſes that had crept in during the late anarchy, and by his generous and 
hoſpitable temper, accompanied with a kind and courteous deportment, he gained 
an univerſal reſpect and eſteem. He was appointed by the convocation to draw up 
2 new book of canons. 
Charles II. had a deſign of honouring ſeveral of the gentlemen of this dioceſe, 


p. 319. 
among 
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among others, with a new knighthood, which he intended to eſtabliſh in comme- 
moration of his miraculous preſervation, called Knights of the Royal Oak, for 
which a return was made of fit perſons with their qualifications, as in the notes“. 
In order to prevent confuſion among the members of the chapter, in the year 
1661, the biſhop iſſued an explanation of the ſtatute touching reſidence + His firſt 
viſitation of the dean and chapter was on the 19th of July, 1662, after which he 
frequently repeated that ceremony, and gave excellent injunctions therein : He 
appointed all the uſual officers within the palatinate ; and, in the year 1666, con- 
firmed to the burgeſſes of Stockton their charter for a market and fair ||. He 
chiefly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his great muniſicence and charity, and by his pub- 
lic ſpirit ; for, conſidering himſelf principally as ſteward of the large revenues 
belonging to his See, he laid out a great ſhare of them in repairing and rebuilding 
the ſeveral edifices belonging to the biſhopric, which were either demolithed or 


* A liſt of perſons names, who were fit and qualified to be made knights of the royal oak 3 w.th the | 
value of their eſtates A. D. 1660. Engl. Baronetage, p. 365. vol. iv. 8vo. | 
. Comitat. Durham. F | 

Col. William Blakeſton, eſq; — 80 per annum. | 

Anthony Byerley, eſq; — — — 600 i 

John Tempeſt, eſq; — _— _ 1000 | 

Col. Robert Eden, eſq; — — — — — 100 } 

Mark Milbanke, eſq; — — — — 2000 | 

Ralph Millet, eſq; 60 | 


Comitat. Northumberland. 


Samuel Davidſon, eſq; — — — — — 609 
Sir William Foſter, knt. — 


T0090 3 


Daniel Collingwood, eſq; — — 609 i 

Charles Howard, eſq; — —— — 600 F 

Sir Thomas Horlley, knt. — — — 1000 

George Collingwood, eſq; — — — 800 | 

Robert Shaftoe, eſq; — 1000 | 0 
Thornton, of Netherwitton, eſq; 809 0 


Thomas Beewicke, eſq; —— — 2000 || 


The biſhop in the firſt year of his epiſcopacy granted the following ſingular licence : 
JOHN by the providence of God biſhop of Dureſme. To all juſtices of peace ſheriffes bailiftes and other 
officers whatſoever within the county palatine of Dureſme and Sadberge greeting. Knowe yee that whereas 
| wee have beene informed crediblely on behalfe of Henry Shaw yeeman that he is a free boroughman of Dar- | 
lington and that he and his anceſtors have ſolde grocerys and other w ayres in Darlington as a chapman | 
there and that he hath noe other trade or calleing whereby he can maintaine his wife and many ſmall chil- | 
dren and familie haveing onely one ſmall houſe in Darlington and haveing bene lately moleſted for uſeing 
that trade as not haveing ferved an apprentice thereunto by the ſpace of ſeaven yeares, contrary to the 
forme of the ſtatute in that caſe made and provided and ſtill greatly feareing to be troubled for the fame 
wee nevertheleſſe heareing that the faid Henry Shaw eis of good name and faime amongſt his neighbers and 
baveing confideration of his poore ſtate for diverſe cauſes us moveing as much as in us is are content to 
lycenſe tollerate and ſuffer the ſaid Henry Shaw to ule and exerciſe the trade and occupation of a grocer or 
merchent or chapman within the towne of Darlington aforeſaid or elſwhere within the faid county palatine 
of Dureſme and Sadberdge not willing that he in or for exerciſeing of the ſaid tiade ſhall from henceforth be 
impeached molleſted fined fned or any way diſquieted by us or our ſucceſſors or any juſtices the therifls or 
other bailifes or officers within the county palatine aforeſaid for any fine forfiture or penaltie which by rea- 
ſon thereof or by force of the ſtatute aforeſaid to us or our ſucceſſors ſhall bee due or appertaining. In 
wit neſſe whereof wee have hereunto ſet our hand and private ſeale Given at Durham this three and twen- 
tieth of September in the xiijth yeare of our ſoveraigne lord Charles 2d. by the grace of God king of England 
Scotland France and Ireland defender of the faith, &: Ann. Dom. 166z. and of our conſecration the firſt. 


From the original, in the poſſeſſion of G. Allan.] JO: DURESME. 
* Orig. penes Tho. Gyll, arm. —— This being more pertinent to the tiftory of the church is placed 
ere. 


+ In 1663 he appointed by letters patent a clerk of the halmot courts for life. Fat. Book, p. 17. Edw. 
Arden. And 1665 an anditor for life. Rot. 2. Cos. B. Ne 8, Myles Stapylten. — Randal's MSS. 
{| Rotul. Clauf. J. Coſini B. Ne 9. Ibid. Vide Stockton. 
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neglected during the civil wars. He repaired the caſtle at Biſhop-Auckland, which 
upon the ſeizure of biſhops lands was beſtowed upon Sir Arthur Hlaſilrigge, who, 
des igning to make it his principal ſeat, and not liking the old- faſhioned building, 
reſolved to erect a new and beautiful fabric, all of one pile, according to the moſt 
elegant faſhion of thoſe times. Jo prepare materials for executing this deſign, he 
pulled down the ſpacious and magnificent chapel built by biſhop Beke in the time 
of Edward I, and proceeded to erect his new palace in a large court on the eaſt 
ide of the old caſtle: Biſhop Coſin, ſoon after his conſecration, remarking that 
great part of the materials uſed in that building were taken from the old conſecrated 
ediſice, not only refuſed to ule it as his habitation, though it was commodiouf] 
contrived and nobly built, but took it wholly down, and with the ſtone thereof 
built the beautitul chapel which at preſent ſtands near the palace. Under the mid- 
dle aile he conſtructed a convenient vault ſor his own ſepulture “. He enlarged 
the caſtle at Durham with ſeveral additional buildings, and put the whole into com- 
pleat repair. He reſtored the biſhop's houſe at Darlington, which was then very 
ruinous : He allo enriched his new chapel at Auckland, and that in the caſtle of 
Durham, with ſeveral pieces of gilt plate, books, and other coitly ornaments, to 
remain to his ſucceflors in the biſhopric for ever ; all which expenditures amounted 
to no-leſs a ſum than 26,0001. Ile likewiſe built and endowed two hoſpitals, the one 
at Durham, for eight poor people, on an old foundation of biſhop Langley's ; and 
another at Auckland for four people. He rebuilt the ſchools, as wings to the edi- 
tice tor the Durham hoſpital. He alſo built a library adjoining to the Exchequer 
on the Place Green, with an entrance from the private gardens of the palace; this 
{tracture, and the pictures with which it is ornamented, coſt 800 l. and the books 
ie gave thereto 2, 00 l. and added an annual penſion of 20 marks for ever 
or a librarian. The college of diſſolved prebends at Auckland, purchaſed by 
Sir Arthur IIaſilrigge, and by him forfeited to the king, which Charles II. gave 
to biſhop Cofin, in fee, he gave to his ſucceſſors biſhops of Durham for ever; the 
yearly value thereof being 3201. He rebuilt the eaſt end of the chapel at Peter- 
toute in Cambridge, which coſt 4201. and gave in books to the library 1000 l. 
tle founded eight ſcholarſhips in the ſame univerſity, viz. five in Peterqhouſe of ten 
pounds a year each, and three in Gonvil and Caius college of twenty nobles a piece 
per annum ; both which, together with a proviſion of eight pounds yearly to the 
common cheſt of the two colleges reſpectively, amounted to 25001. He likewile 
made an augmentation of 161. a year to the vicarage of St Andrew's, at Auckland. 
He gave to the cathedral church a carved lectern and litany deſk, with a large ſcol- 
oped filver patin, gilt, for the uſe of the communicants there, which coſt 45 l. 
Upon the new buildings of the biſnop's court, exchequer, and chancery, and towards 
erecting two ſeſſions houſes at Durham, he gave 10001. ; towards the redemption 
of Chriſtian ſlaves at Algiers, 5001, ; for the relief of the diſtreſſed loyal party in 
England, 8001. ; for repairing the banks i in Howdenſhire, 100 marks; and towards 
the repairs of St Paul's cathedral in London, 50 l. The relt of his benefactions will 
be ſhewn in his will. In a word, this generous biſhop, during the eleven years he 


* Dugd. p. 82. 
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ſat in the See of Durham, is ſaid to have ſpent above 20001. a year in pious and 
charitable uſes. The leaſe of the manors of Gateſhead and Whickham for 99 years, 
granted by biſhop Barnes to queen Elizabeth, being near expiring, he granted a 
concurrent leaſe thereof, to his ſon-in-law Sir Gilbert Gerrard, for 21 years, which 
the dean and chapter refuſing to confirm, they were ſummoned to attend the king 
and council; and the king aſking dean Sudbury, if it was againſt his conſcience to 
confirm this leaſe, he anſwered “ No; but ——” and was going to give hi; 
reaſons againſt it: The king replied, “ If it is not againſt your conſcience, 1 wil! 
have no buts, ſo go home and confirm it;“ which was done accordingly “. Ar 
the time biſhop Coſin was appointed to the See of Durham, moſt of the churc!: 
leaſes were expired; ſo that he received, for fines on renewals, a ſum not leſs that 
25,0001. as he admits by his will. The fines raiſed on the lands belonging to the 
See of Durham, at that time, amounted to one million and a halt of money +. 

In this prelate's time, a ſtatute was made, (12th Cha. II.) whereby the court of 
wards and liveries, tenures in capite, and by knights ſervice and purveyance, wers 
all taken away. "lhe preamble of the act ſet forth,“ That they and the confe- 


e quents upon the ſame have been much more burthenſome, grievous, and prejudi- 
c 


** 


4 


** 


That all lands ſhould be thenceforth diſcharged of tenures by homage, eſcuage, 
« voyages royal, and all charges for the ſame, wardſhips incident to tenure by 
© knights ſervice, and values and forfeitures of marriage, aide pour fille marrier, and 


** 


&* aide pour faire fitz chivalier.” Such dignities as the ſtatute of Henry VIII. left to 
this palatinate, ſuffered great diminution by this act; though infinite bleſſings flowed. 


to the ſubjects, by relieving them from the dregs of the old Norman ſlavery, and that 
weaker badge of ſervility created by Henry VIII. in the 32d and 33d years of his 
reign, when the court of wards was eltabliſhed ; now, under the aufpices of an 
enlightened and beneficent age, all the ancient tenures, fo oppreſſive to the ſubject, 
were turned into free and common ſoccage, except tenures in frankalmoin, to pious 
uſes ; by copy of court rolls, or grand ſerjeantry, on perſonal ſervices to the king. 
As this change made a conſiderable alteration in the biſhop's revenues, and the king 
had received a compenſation by ſeveral duties granted him, the biſhop petitioned to 
have a remittance of the yearly ſum of 880 l. remaining a charge upon his palatinate, 
part of the ſum of 10001. originally impoſed by queen Elizabeth, towards the ſup- 
port of her military eſtabliſhments at Berwick ; which was accordingly granted. 

In the year 1666 began a conteſt between the biſhop and the people of his pala- 
tinate, concerning their right to repreſentatives in parliament : In Cromwell's time 
they were admitted to that privilege, and were not willing now to relinquiſh it. The 
grand jury , at the general quarter ſeſſions of the peace, held at Durham, on the 
zd day of October 1666, preſented a petition to the court, in the names and on 


* Gray's MSS. 3 + Ibid, 

4 The grand jury was compoſed of the following gentlemen, viz. John Martin of Elvet, Wm Bl1ckett of 
Woodcroft, Thomas Fewler of Aillaby, Wm Jackſon of Coatham Mundeville, Robert Shepperd of Wretiow, 
John Harriſon of Brian's-leap, William Marley of Hedley-hall. Matthew Stoddart of Barnardcaſtic, Mn: 
Thorſby of School-Ayclitte, Richard Stephenſon of Preſton, Nicholas Hall of Elwicke, Francis T'weddell of 
Thorpe, Anthony Wood of Eggleſcliffe, Wm Blackett of Shipley, and Robert Marley of Picktrec. 


the 


cial to the kingdom, than beneficial to the king.” And it was thereby declared, 
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the behalf of all the freeholders of the ſaid county, ſetting forth, © That they do 
not enjoy the privilege of ſending members to parliament, as all the other countics 
of the kingdom do. | 
Being confident, that the juſtices of the peace will be pleaſed to join with and 
aſſiſt them by all lawful ways and means, in their endeavours to right their injured 
country, hoping the juſtices will take the premiſſes into ſerious conlideration, and 
nominate and ſend up to London, with all convenient ſpeed, ſuch perſons as they 
ſhall think fit, for the ettectual proſecution of this great concernment of the country, 
that they may petition the parliament to grant this juſt and reaſonable requeſt, that 
they may have knights and burgeſles to repreſent them in parliament, like all other 
counties in the kingdom. | 
« Which petition being read in open court, the right rev. John lord biſhop of 
Durham, did enter his proteſtation againſt the ſame, and John Sudbury doctor in 
divinity dean of Durham; Iſaac Baſire doctor in divinity, Thomas Cradocke, eſq; 
Samucl Daviſon, eſq; and William Blakiſton, eſq; five of the juſtices then preſent 
in court, did declare and enter their diflent or diſlike thereunto : But Sir Nicholas 
Cole, knight and baronet, Henry Lambton, eſq; John Tempeſt, Anthony Byerley, 
Ralph Daviſon, Cuthbert Carr, Lodwicke Hall, Robert Clavering, Ralph Carr, 
John Morland, and Chriſtopher Sanderſon, eſquires, eleven juſtices then alſo pre— 
ſent in court, did approve of the ſaid petition, and gave their aſſent to the ſame.” 

After this, the freceholders publiſhed their reaſons, wherefore knights and bur- 
geſſes were deſired for the county palatine of Durham. | 

« 1. All the counties and counties palatine within the kingdom of England have 
knights and burgefles to repreſent them in the commons houſe of parliament, fave 
only the county palatine of Durham. 

2. The county palatine of Cheſter (which 1s a county palatine by preſcription) 
have their knights and burgeſſes by an act of parliament made in the 34th year of 
the reign of king Henry VIII. | 

3. The freeholders and inhabitants within the county palatine of Durham, are 
ſubject and liable at this day to all aids and ſubſidies granted by any act of parlia- 
ment, in the ſame degree as the freeholders and inhabitants of any other county are. 

4. Ihe prejudice which the freeholders and inhabitants in the ſaid county pala- 


aine of Durham may ſuffer for want of repreſentatives in their trade, and in the pro- 


portioning of aids by general laws and otherwiſe, 

5. This doth not in any fort impair the juriſdiction of the county palatine, no 
more than the act that enabled Cheſter to tend knights and burgeſſes did, which re- 
mains {till as compleat a county palatine as Durham 1s.” 

To theſe reaſons the biſhop gave the following anſwers in oppoſition to the coun- 
ty having knights and burgeſſes: | 

„ 1. It has always been held a ſpecial privilege belonging to the biſhopric and 
county palatine of Durham, to be exempt from ſending any knights or burgeſſes 
to ſit in parliament for that county. 

2. All the biſhops of Durham at their firit entrance and inthronization, take a 
ſolemn oath, to defend and preſerve all accuſtomed rights, privileges and immuni- 
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ties (whereof the aforeſaid privilege and exemption is one) appertaining to his 
biſhopric and county palatine, and this oath the biſhop 1s bound to oblerve, nor 
doth he yet know any expedient that will free him from it. 

3. If any law ſhould be now made to take away that privilege, it would prove to 
be a great innovation, and alter the condition and conſtitution of that biſhopric. 

4. The election of knights and burgeſſes cannot be made in that county without 
the king's writ ; but breve regis non currit in comitalit palatins Dunelmenſt, which is 
the uſual return that the biſhop of Durham maketh to any writ lent unto him, in 
caſe any of his liberties and immunities be infringed by it. 

. The city of Durham and all other corporations in that county, hold their char- 
ters from the biſhop, to the obſervance of whoſe privileges they are all ſworn and 
bound, not to attempt or act. any thing to the contrary. 

6, This attempt for knights and burgeſſes was eſt of all (ahout 53 years TO 
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county > ls 7 : But their attempt Keef not at that time, nor ever 3 in any 
parliaments following to this day. Neither could the king's royal progenitors cver 
be perſuaded to give way to any ſuch new attempt or innovation. 

7. The wholecounty hath heretofore withſtood rhat innovation when it was firſt be- 
gun, without the conſent of the biſhop ; and in like manner, many of the treehold- 
ers and gentlemen there withſtand it now ; though ſome others am ong them, ſhew 
themſelves vehemently defirous of it; and for the better obtaining oi their purpoſe, 
have by their agents oftered the biſhop for the time being, that he Hal have the no- 


mination of one knight and one burgeſs, if by conſent an act of parliament may 


be paſſed for it. 

8. There was never yet any precedent for ſending ſuch knights and burgeſſes out 
of his biſhopric and county palatine, but only in the time of Cromwell the uſurper, 
who violently took away the rights and privileges of it, and gave leave to the diſ- 
loyal and diſaffected party of the county to chuſe one knight, and one burgeſs, af- 
ter ba murther of the late king. 

The perſons who now labour to ſet up knights and burgeſſes in this county 
paſatine (and tell the biſhop that they hope and expett to prevail in it, whether he 
will give his conſent to it or no) have neither any right nor neceſſity to do it. - 

10. For though they pretend to have the ſame claim and right which all other 
counties have in this particular, yet the preſcription, cuſtom, and practice in this 
county palatine is againſt them. 

11. And whereas they complain, that divers taxes and royal aids are unpolſed 
upon them in parliament without their conſent, having no knights and burg efles 
there to ſit and vote for them, yet this impoſition, is no other than hath been al- 
ways heretofore uſed ; nor hath any exception till now of late, been taken agaiuſt 
it, neither herein do they ſuffer any injury or inconvenience, having had ipecial 
care taken of them in all times by the biſhops of Durham concerning the propor- 
tion of their taxes, whereof (being equally rated with other counties) They have no 
reaſon to complain; and having received the benefit of all other laws made for the 
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kingdom, and in particular the late law of freeing them from wardſhips, when they 
had no knights and burgeſſes of their own to ſpeak for them in it, or to give conſent 
thereunto, as all the reſt of the kingdom had. Add hereunto, for further anſwer 
to that objection and complaint, that divers ſuch taxes and impoſitions are laid up- 
on the clergy in that biſhopric and county palatine, who have no repreſentatives ad- 
mitted to conſent and vote for them in parliament, but only their own biſhop of 
Durham. 

12. But the biſhop of Durham in declining to give his afſent unto the preſent 
delires of ſome gentlemen in this county palatine, who endeavour to make them- 
felves knights and burgeſſes after the example of the county palatme of Cheſter, 
(which is a cafe far different from this of Durham) is tender herein of the good and 
welfare of the county, in ſaving them much trouble, expences and charges, which 
might otherwiſe be Frought upon them, and careful to preſerve the ancient conſti- 
tution and cuſtom of his biſhopric and county palatine, which he and his predeceſ- 
ſors have held by prefcription for many ages; being well aſſured, that the people 
and inhabitants within this county palatine do receive a great' benefit, eaſe and 
quietneſs by the immunities and privileges which they continually enjoy there un- 
der the biſhop of Durham; of which privileges and immunities, this is, and ever 
hath been one, to be exempt from ſending any knights or burgefles to parliament. 


JOHN DURESME.” 
Afterwards, the biſhop gave the following further anſwers to the frecholders: 


„ 1. All the counties of England fend knights and burgeſles to the parliament, 
but the biſhopric and county palatine of Durham ſendeth none; for it hath, by an- 
cient cuſtom and preſcription, an immunity to the contrary, which the biſhop of 
Durham is bound by oath to preſerve : Nor is there any convincing reaſon to be 
given why it ſhould in this particular be like to other counties; or that the ancient 
exemption and privilege of it ſhould now be altered or taken away, to ſatisfy the 
deſires of ſome gentlemen and frecholders in that county, where there are a great 
many other conſiderable perſons who deſire no ſuch alteration ; humbly conceiving, 
that the honour and juſtice of a parliament will never ſuffer any ſuch bill to paſs 
againſt the biſhop's accuſtomed right in that county palatine, confirmed by all his 
majeſty's royal progenitors. | 

'The county of Durham never yet had any knight or burgeſs, fave only one of 
cach ſort elected for the ſhire and city there by order from Cromwell the late uſur- 
per, after he and his pretended parhament had murdered the king's royal father of 
bleſſed memory, and taken away both the biſhopric and all the rights of that county 
palatine, which by the public Iaws and conſtitutions of the kingdom, with-all the 
rights and ancient cuſtoms thereunto belonging, have ſince reverted to the biſhop. 

Thoſe late and new repreſentatives (as they then called them) were Lilburn and 
Smith, choſen by a diſaffected and diſloyal part of the country, the reſt (far more 


_ conſiderable than that party was) not conſenting to them, nor acknowledging them- 


ſelves to be repreſented by them, no more than they or any other of this kingdom 
of England were reprefented by the knights and burgeſſes which Cromwell called 


from Scotland and Ireland to fit with them in his illegal parliament : Other exam- 
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ple than this alone cannot be produced by any of the gentlemen or freeholders in 
the county palatine of Durham, for the violation and diſturbance of the ancient 
right and exemption there, in this particular. 

2. This peculiar inſtance of granting knights and burgeſſes to the county palatine 
of Cheſter, is not of force enough to inter, that therefore the like grant ought to 
be made unto the county palatine of Durham. 

Becauſe there is no ſuch neceſſity now to have knights and burgeſſes in the county 
palatine of Durham, as there was in the county palatine of Cheſter, which in the 
34th year of Henry VIII. had been about 280 years before, taken into the crown 
by Henry III. who gave other lands in exchange for it, to the aunts and next co- 
heirs of John Scot, the lait earl and count palatine of Cheſter, of the blood of 
Hugh Lupus (to whom William the Conqueror firſt gave that palatine juriſdiction) ; 
to which ſeiſure, that king was induced, as the record faith, ne tanta hareditas in- 
ter colos diduceretur. Whereupon the county palatine of Cheſter ſuffered many in- 
conveniencies. 

And notwithſtanding the grants which were ſometimes made thereof to the per- 
ſon of the king's eldeſt ſon, yet upon nis death, it deſcended not upon his heirs, 
but returned again to the crown. 

And after Wales had been totally ſubdued by king Edward II, the kings of Eng- 
land when they created their eldeſt ſon earl of Cheſter, they created him alſo prince 
of Wales ; which in the 27th of Henry VIII, being by act of parliament annexed 
to England, had ſome knights and burgeſſes appointed for them to fit in the great 
council of the realm. 

And hereupon the inhabitants within the county palatine of Cheſter, took occa- 
ſion ſeven years after, to petition the king and parliament for knights and burgeſſes 
of their own, leſt otherwiſe their liberties ſhould be infringed by their neighbours 
of Wales, 

And *tis to be noted, that king Henry VIII, from the time of his coming to the 
crown, to the time of paſting that act in the 34th year of his reign, had not been 
pleaſed to confer that county palatine of Cheſter upon his heir apparent, but re- 
ſerved it in his own hands. 

And therefore in regard of all theſe reaſons, the inhabitants within that county 

palatine thought it convenient and needful for them to ſue for knights and burgeſles. 
All which reaſons belong nothing to the biſhopric and county palatine of Dur— 
ham that was never yet taken into the crown, but by unjuſt means in the minority 


of king Edward VI. at what time nevertheleſs there was no ſuit or appointment 


made for knights and burgeſſes to be elected in this county for the parliament. 
Becauſe the inhabitants within the county palatine of Cheſter at the time of paſling 
that act (as appeareth in the preface thereof) had a long while ſuftered in their bo- 
dies, goods, and lands, and in their civil government contrary to law; which can- 
not be ſaid of the inhabitants of the county palatine of Durham, under the biſhop's 

overnment and juriſdiction there. | | 

Becauſe, that very act which introduced knights and burgeſſcs into the county 
palatine of Cheſter, brought a great innovation upon it in one of the beſt privileges 
4D 2 thereof, 
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thereof, by altering the accuſtomed writs concerning the payment of dehts in that 
county, as appears by the act itſelf. The loſs of which privilege in the county pa- 
latine of Durham, would be a great prejudice and inconvenience to the inhabitants 
thereof: Other innovations aroſe afterwards upon this occaſion in the county pala- 
tine of Cheſter ; which therefore is no good example for the biſhop or county pa- 
latine to follow. | | ; 

3. True it is; that the frecholders and inhabitants within this county palatine 
of Durham, are, and ever have been ſubject to pay, as all the reſt of the kingdom 
doth, all aids and taxes impoſed upon them by a& of parliament ; but it is not 
true, that becauſe they pay ſuch aids and taxes, therefore they muſt of neceſlity 
have their own peculiar knights and burgefles choſen by themſelves to give conſent 
thereunto. For in all times heretofore they have paid the ſame, and received great 
benefit by other laws paſſed in parliament, and lately by the law of taking away 
wardſhips when they had no knights and burgeſſes of their own to fit there. 

Nor was this ever counted a grievance, till of late ſome diſcontented perſons pre- 
ſumed to take exceptions againſt it; eſpecially at the ſeſſions of peace held at Dur- 
ham in Sept. 1666, where they procured the grand jurymen to complain of it to 
themſelves ſitting then upon the bench, (before the biſhop, being at that time ſome 
miles diſtant from Durham could come to fit there with them) calling it, as appears 
by the petition then preferred, “ a great diſhonour to the country to want knights 


and burgeſſes, who ſhould vote with their fellow ſubje&s in parliament, and not 


ſtand at the door of that houſe with a petition, where they ought to fit as judges, 
and not to pay thoſe aids and taxes, or be ſubject to thoſe laws which they did not 
vote or conſent to themſelves ;”” adding further, “ that the parliament owed them 
near 26,000l. for paying the Scotch army 21 years betore ;* and ſuppoſing, © that 
this money would be procured for them from the parliament, and that the preſent 
aids and taxes would be mitigated, if they had knights and burgeſſes of their own 
to fit there, and importune the houſe of commons for that purpoſe.” This was the 
ſubſtance of their petition and deſire at that time, which is {till fomented among 
them by thoſe perſons whom they have employed to ſolicit the parliament for their 
purpoſe at the charge of the county ; whereupon they will certainly bring a far 
greater charge, if knights and burgeſles ſhould be elected and maintained from time 
to time with the allowance of their wages due by law: And thus while they pre- 
tend to mitigate and leſſen the charge of the county, the truth is, they intend to 
augment it; from which intention and charge the biſhop is the more careful to 
ſave the county. 

There can be no ſtrength in this reaſon, whereby they would inſer the neceſſity 
of electing knights and burgeſſes to conſent unto theſe payments of aids and taxcs, 
unleſs they will alfo inter they are not to be paid without their conſent, which is 
in;urious to the king and parliament, and contrary to the dutiful and ancient prac- 
tice of this county palatinc. 3s | 

The whole clergy of this county have no repreſentatives in the commons houſe 
of parliament, and yet they take no exceptions (as theſe men do) againſt the pay- 
ments impoſed upon them by law for aids and taxes to the king ; and the biſhop's 
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cuſtomary tenants and copyholders being by far the greater number of this county, 
whom theſe men would have excluded from having any voice in the election of 
their new deſired knights and burgeſſes) make the like payments according to their 
duty ; but that all theſe pay their aids and taxes in this county, contrary to all law 
and right of ſubjects, (as the grand jurymen jaid in their petition for the frecholders) 
it may be well thought that no other ſober men will ſay. 
4. The freeholders of this county palatine ſuffer no prejudice herein. Nor can any 


one inſtance be given of it from the firſt beginning of this monarchy, that any ſuch 


prejudice as is here ſurmiſed ever yet happened in the county palatine of Durham, 
more than in any other counties that have knights and burgeſtes to repreſent them 
in parliament. 

This reaſon ſeems to reflect upon the honour and juſtice of the parliament, 
which, notwithſtanding this ſurmiſe, uſeth to take care of all perſons (generally 
repreſented in the name of all the commons of England) that they ſhall ſuffer no 
wrong or prejudice in their public proceedings, and are ready to receive the juſt 
complaints and grievances (if any be) that are at any time preſented to them; 
wherein the biſhop of Durham (who hath a peculiar intereſt in the government and 
welfare of this county palatine) is always preſent in the houſe of peers either in per- 
ſon or by proxy, to propoſe any thing that may conduce to the benefit thereof, and 
to the redreſſing of any juſt grievance in it, which may be brought to his know- 
ledge. 

5. It is much to be feared, that if theſe gentlemen might have their deſires, the 
juriſdiction of the county palatine of Durham will be greatly impaired : For thoſe 
men who firſt of all about 54 years ſince began to move and ſet forward this altera- 
tion, (which was then contradicted by the juſtices, gentlemen, and irecholders of 
the whole county) made open profeſſion, and ſaid, “that they would humble the 
biſhop and his courts, together with all his clergy, eſpecially thoſe of his cathedral 
church.” Which animoſities are ſtill too rite againſt them among many perſons in 
the country at this day, and may prove to be of very dangerous conſequence againſt 
both church and ſtate of this kingdom, and againſt the biſhop's preſcription and 
rights of government in this county; which being peculiar to him, if once alter- 
ed and diminiſhed, it cannot be ſaid to continue ſo compleat a county palatine as 
it was before. | 

The act for Cheſter hath impaired that county palatine in three ſpecial innova— 
tions already; one concerning writs iſſued out of the exchequer there for debts, 
as was obſerved before; another about the awarding of exigents and proclamations 
contrary to the former privilege and cuſtom of that county palatine ; and a third, 
concerning the nomination of the cuſtos rotulorum. In all which, and the loſs of 
divers other privileges complained of in that county, the biſhop and county pala- 
tme of Durham never yet would follow them. 

But ſuppoſing that the county palatine of Cheſter ſhould have ſuffered nothing 
to the prejudice of their rights and privileges there, yet this were no jufficient rea- 
on to extort from the biſhop of Durham any of his ancient rights and exemptions 
whether he will or no, as theſe men now endeavour to do, by procuring an act of 
parliament 
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parliament to alter the conſtitution and cuſtoms of this county, and to empower 
them to elect knights and burgeſſes there without his conſent ; who, if any writ 
{ould be brought unto him for ſuch elections to be made within his juriſdiction, is 
bound by oath to anſwer (as in caſes of like nature the biſhops of Durham have al- 
ways done) for the preſervation of their ancient cuſtoms and liberties in that county 
palatine, that breve regis non currit in comitaty palating Dunclmenſi.“ 

The biſhop alſo wrote ſeveral letters to Colonel John "Tempeſt and Ralph Davi- 
ſon, eſqrs; concerning knights and burgeſ:es in the county of Durham, of which 
the following was the laſt and moſt remarkable : 


% Mr LJempeſt and Mr Daviſon, December 14, 1667. 


„ 'This ſhall be my anſwer to your letter of yeſterday, wherein I find nothing 
but a repetition of what you have often ſaid before, without any one new reaſon 
added, whereby you might give yourſelves any hope to convince or incline me to 
vour own will, in the way that you have taken. You ſay, that you have made 
rour addreſſes to me from time to time with all ſabmiſſion, and truly I muſt con- 
ſeſs, that you have other whiles uſed ſuch words of ſubmiſſion when you came to 
treat with me, about ſetting up new knights and burgeſſes in the biſhopric : But 
by your actions that have followed ſuch your ſubmiſſive words, it appeareth plain- 
ly, that when you ſpake the words, you never intended to ſubmit to me at all, and 
have therefore proſecuted ſuch your intentions with all eagerneſs contrary to m 
advice. You ſay you have ſought, and endeavoured very often to perſuade me that 
I would yield to your defires ; but 1 have as often endeavoured allo to perſuade 
vou, that you would yield to mine, which hitherto I believe hath more reaſon in 
them than vours. And becauſe you cannot prevail upon me, and bring me to 
your bent, you profeſs you are very ſorry, as I truly think you are, but I pray let 
me return upon you your own words, and ſay, that I am alſo forry I cannot pre- 
vail upon you to make you give over this eager proſecution of the buſineſs, which 
you have taken in hand, as I ſuppoſe, againſt the general good and quiet of the 
county, and as you know well, againſt the conſent, both of myſelf and a conſide- 
ble party there, and as I know well, againſt the accuſtomed rights and privileges 
A my biſhopric. Yet you ſtill pretend and urge the defires of the whole county, 
whoſe deſires not long ſince I ſhewed you to be to the contrary under all their hands, 
and I truſt, you will not deny, but the gentlemen, together with the eſtate and con- 
dition of the country, then were as conſiderable as they are now; nor can you ſay 
that any new grievances are riſen in the country ſince that time, or that leſs care is 
taken of the county than in your forefathers days, who never ſought that innova- 
tion or altcration in che wonted conſtitution of the biſhopric which you now do, 
You have no precedent cither for preferring a bill without the biſhop's conſent, or 
{crting up knights and burgeſles for to fit in parliament, but only in Cromwell's 
time to ſerve in his parliament, after he had murthered the late excellent king, and 
deitroved both the biſhopric and the county palatine rights annexed to it. Jo 
vour common plea and plauſible argument, which you think will work upon many 
others: That the country pay taxes, and have no repreſentatives to give conſent 0 
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the ſame, I ſhall well hope that this incloſed * will give you and all juſt men 
ſatisfaction. And in this hope, I reſt, 


Gentlemen, your very good friend and ſervant, 
JU DU.RESME. 


P. S. I do not find in 1 your bill the ſaving of any rights or privileges, proper to 
the biſhop himſelf, but only ſuch as are common to the inhabitants of the count) 
palatine, who derive all their liberties and immunities from and under him, nor do- 
you keep your firſt offer and promiſe in aſſuring him, that the biſhop, for the time 
being, ſhall have the chuſing of one knight and burgeſs; and divers other clauſe 
you have omitted in that your bill whereunto you ſaid you would agree * 

Though biſhop Colin carried his point againſt the act paſſing to ſend knights and 
burgeſſes to parhament, and continued in oppolition to the time of his death, (15th 
January, 1671) yet the privilege of ſending members was obtained about two years 
after the biſhop's death, and one year betore biſhop Crewe was tranſlated from Ox- 
ford to Durham (for the See was vacant near three years). The gentlemen of the 
county having renewed their efforts, got the following act pafled in the 25th 
Charles II. anno 1673, whereby the county and city were enabled to fend four 1 re- 
preſentatives; two for the county, and two for the city. 

An a@ to enable the county palatine of Durham to ſend knights and burgeſſcs 
to ſerve in parliament. ; 

* Whereas the inhabitants of the county palatine of Durham, have not hitherto 
had the liberty and privilege of electing and ſending any knights and burgeſſes to the 
high court of parhament, although the inhabitants of the faid county palatine are 
liable to all payments, rates, and ſubſidies granted by parliament, equally with the 
inhabitants of other counties, cities, and boroughs in this kingdom, who have 
their knights and burgeſles in the parliament, and are therefore concerned equally 
with others the inhabitants of this kingdom, to have knights and burgeſſes in the 
ſaid high court of parliament of their own election, to repreſent the condition 01 
their country, as the inhabitants of other counties, cities, and boroughs of this 
kingdom have. 


* Grey's Debates in Parliament, 26th March 1688. A bill to enable the county of Durham to ſer d 
tro knights for the county, and two citizens for the city of Durham, was read. 

Mr Crouch—The weſt and the north have already ſo many knights and burgeſſes, that the midland in at! 
taxes ſmart for it, in their being over-rated. 

A Mr Steward—It is a hard cale that that county ſhould be taxed in all parliaments, and yet have no repre- 
ntatives. 

Mr Vaughan— Thinks the inconvenience of Durham is now no more than formerly. If we have all out 
members here, we have no room for them ; if we bring in more members, we mav, by the fame rule, multi- 
ply them to as many more. The county of Vork has many, but they may as well put in for knights 101 
every riding; and the northern parts are ſufficiently provided for already. 

Sir Thomas Strikland— The county palatine of Durham was never 9. taxed in parliament by ancient privi- 
lege before king James's time, and ſo needed no repreſentatives ; but now being taxed, it is but reaſonable 
they ſhould have. 

Sir Thomas Meres— Moves, that the ſhires may have an increaſe of knights, and that ſome of the ſma!! 
boroughs, where there are but few clectors, m may be taken away, and a bill for that purpoſe. 

On a divition of the houſe, the bill was rejected, 65 to 50. 


5 Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland, and Weſtmorland paid no ſubſidies till James I. by reafun of their border 
ſery.ce. ——Hagleia n Catalogue, Ne 1877, art. 18. 
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2. Wherefore, may it pleaſe your majeſty, that it may be enacted, and be it 
enacted by the king's moſt excellent majeſty, by and with the advice and aſſent of 
the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and the commons in this preſent parliament aſſem- 
bled, and by the authority of the ſame, that from time to time, and at all times 
from and after the end of this preſent ſeſſion of parliament, the faid county palatine 
of Durham may have two knights for the ſame county, and the city of Durham 
two citizens to be burgeſſes for the ſame city, for ever hereafter to ſerve in the high 
court of parliament. 

To be elected and choſen by virtue of your majeſty's writ, to be awarded by 
the lord chancellor or keeper of the great ſeal of England, for the time being, in that 
behalf, to the lord bilhop of Durham, or his temporal chancellor of the ſaid COUn- 
ty of Durham, and a precept to be thereupon grounded and made by the lord 
biſhop of Durham, or his temporal chancellor for the time being, to the ſherilf of 
the ſaid county for the time being. 

4. And the fame election from time to time to be made in manner and form fol- 
lowing, that is to ſay, the elections of the knights to ſerve for the ſaid county pala- 
tine from time to time hereafter, to be made by the greater number of freeholders 
of the ſaid county palatine of Durham, which from time to time ſhall be preſent at 
ſuch elections, accordingly as is uſed in other counties in this your majeſty's King- 
dom. 

And that the election of the ſaid burgefles from time to time to ſerve in the 
high court of parliament, for the city of Durham, to be made from time to tim 
by the major part of the mayor, aldermen, and freemen of the ſaid city of 559% 
ham, which from time to time ſhall be preſent at ſuch elections. 

6. Which faid knights and burgeſles, and every of them ſo elected or choſen, 
ſhall bz returned by the ſaid ſheriff into the chancery of England, in due form, and 
upon the like pains as be ordained for the ſheriff or ſheriffs of any other county of 
this kingdom, to make his or their returns in like caſes. 

And that the ſaid knights and burgeſſes, and every of them ſo elected and re- 
turned, ſhall be by authority of this preſent act, knights and burgeſſes of the high 
court of parliament, to all intents and purpoſes, and have and uſe the like voice, 
authority and places therein to all intents and purpoſes, as any other the knights 
and burgeſſes of the ſaid high court of parliament have, uſe and enjoy; and hke- 
wiſe ſhall and may, by virtue of this preſent act, take, have, uſe and enjoy, all 
ſuch and the like liberties, advantages, dignities, and privileges concerning the ſaid 
court of parliament, to all intents, conſtructions and purpoles, as any other the 
knights and burgeſſes of the faid high court of parliament have an, had, uſed or 
enjoyed, or ſhall, may or ought hereafter to have, take or enjoy * 


The 
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* 1675, 27 Cha. II. — John Tempeſt of Durham, eſq; — Thomas Vane of Raby-caſtle, eſq; 
Election 21ſt June 167, laſted three days, — Sir Gilbert Gerrard, high-ſherifi, 
John Tempeſt, eſq; — —ͤ— 1034 
Thomas Vane, eſq; —_— 856 
Sir James Clavering, of Axwell, baronet 747 
Thomas Vane died of the imall pox two days after his cle ion, Viz. 25th June 1675, and was hnried at 
Staindrop.—= Chriſtopher Vane of Raby-caftle, eſq; elected without a poll in the room of his brother, Oc- 


ober 25, 1673. 1678, 30 Cha. 
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The two laſt years of his life the biſhop enjoyed but a very indifferent ſtate of 


health, + Eng very much afflicted with the ſtone. He loſt much of his popularity 


by his contelt with the county touching repreſentatives in parliament, and lived in 


4 E greater 


1678, 30 Cha. II. — Sir Robert Eden of Weſt-Auckland, bart.— John Tempeſt of the Iſle, eſq; 
Election 24th February 1678 Nicholas Conyers, eſq; high-ſherift. 
Sir Robert Eden bart. — 1338 
John Tempeſt eſq; — — —— I 773 
Chriſtopher Vane eſq; —— — 921 
1579, 31 Cha. II, — Wm Bowes of Stretlam Caſtle, eſq;- Tho. Fetherſtonhalgh of Rat Hall, eſfq; 
Election 25th Auguſt 1679. Nicholas Conyers eſq; high-ſheriff. 


William Bowes eſq; 1048 
Thomas Fetherſtonhalgh eſq; 979 
Chriſtopher Vane eſq; — 803 


Sir Mark Milbanke of Dalden Tower, bart. 671 
1680, 32 Cha. II. - Vm Bowes of Stretlam Caſtle, eſq;— Tho. Feiherſtonhalgh of Stanhope IIall, eſq: 
Election 21ſt February 1680. — - Nicholas Conyers eſq; high-theriff, 
William Bowes eſq; 1186 
Thomas Fetherſtonhalgh eſq; — 978 
Chriſtopher Vane eſq; of Raby — G81 
1634, 1 James II. — Robert Byerley of Midridge Grange, eſq; — William Lambton of Lambton, eig: 
Elected without a poll, 16th March 1684. -— Nicholas Conyers eſq; high-ſheriff. 
1688, Dec. 23, king James abdicated the crown, and left the kingdom. 
January 22, the convention parliament met. 
Robert Byerley of Midridge Grange, eſq;: — William Lambton of Lambton, 455 
Cha. Montagne eſq; high-ſherif. 
1688-9, Feb. 13, William and Mary accepted as king and queen, and proclaimed with the uſual ſolemnity. 
1689, x Wm and Mary. — Sir Robert Eden of Weſt-Auckland, bart. Wm Lambton of Lambton, eſq; 
Elected without a poll, 1oth March 1689. — Charles Montague eſq; high-ſheriff. 
1694, 6 Wm and Mary, cap. 2, an act paſſed for the frequent meeting and calling of parliaments, and 
to have continuance for three years only. 
1695, 1 Wm III. — Sir Wm Bowes of Stretlam Caſtle, knt.—Wm Lambton of Lambton, eſq; 
Elected without a poll, x1th Nov. 1695. Charles Montague eſq; high-ſheriff. 
1698, 4 Wm III. Sir Robert Eden of Weſt-Auckland, bart.— Lionel Vane of Long-Newton, eſq; 
Election zd Auguſt 1698. Charles Montague eſq; high-ſhecif. 
Sir Robert Eden bart. 1371 
Lionel Vane eſq; — go? 
Wm Lambton eſq; 
1700, 6 Wm IlI.——Lionel Vane of Long- Newton, eſq— Wm Lambton of Lambton, eſq; 
Cha. Montague eſq; high-ſheriff. 
1;ot, 7 Wm III. — Lionel Vane of Lc ng-New ton, eſq— Wm Lambton of Lambton, eſq; 
Cha. Montague eſq; high-ſheriff. 
1702, 1 Anne, — Sir Robert Eden of Weſt- Auckland, bart. Sir Wm Bowes of Stretlam Caſtle, knight. 
Cha. Montague eſq; high-ſheriff, 
I705, 4 Anne, — Sir Robert Eden of Weſt-Auckland, bart.--Sir Wm Bowes of Stretlam Caſtle, * 
Cha. Montague eſq; high-fherift. 
Sir Wm Bowes died, and John Tempeſt of Old Durham, eſq; was elected in his room. 
1708, 7 Anne, ——Sir Robert Eden of Weſt-Auckland, bart. Wm Vane of Fairlawn in Kent, eſq; 
Cha. Montague eſq; high-ſheriff. 
Sir Robert Eden of Weſt-Auckland, bart.—William Lambton of Lambton, eſq; 
Mark Shafto eſq; high- ſheriſt. 
1773, 12 Anne. John Eden of Weſt-Auckland, eſq;— John Hedworth of Cheſter Dearry, eſq: 
Mark Shafto eſa; high-ſherif, 
John Eden of Weſt- Auckland, eſq:— John FHedworth of Cheſter Deanry, eſq; 
Mark Shafto eſq; high-theriff, 
7516, 2 Geor ge I——An a poſſed tor enlarging the time of contivuance of parliaments, ſor fey en years, 
unleſs ſooner diffolved by his majeſty, his heirs, or ſucceſſors. 
7:22, 9 George J. — Sir John Eden of Weſt-Auckland, bart.— John Hedworth of Cheſter Deanry, eli; 
| [7-208 Aldeuen ath April 1722. Sir Henry Liddell bart. high-fterif7, 


T710, 9 Anne. 


1714, 1 George J. 


Sir John Eden _ — 1342 
John Hedwortheſſ: — —— 1294 
William lord viſccuat Vane —— 1055 
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greater retirement after that buſineſs. At length, however, the roaring pains of his 
diſtemper, as he uſed to call them, together with a pectoral dropſy, put an end to 
his life, at his houſe in Pall-Mall, Weſtminſter, on the 15th of January, 1671-2, 
when he was ſeventy-ſeven years of age. In his will, dated the 11th of December, 


1727, 1 George IL.-— John Hedworth of Cheſter Deanry, eſq;j—George Bowes of Stretlam Caſtle, eſq; 
Elected without a poll, 23d Auguſt 1727. Sir W, Williamfon bart. high-ſheriff. 
1734, 7 George H.——John Hedworth of Cheſter Deanry, eſꝗ; — George Bowes of Stretlam Caſtle, eſq; 
Elected without a poll 7th May 1734.— Sir W. Williamſon bart. high-ſheriff. 
1741, 14 George IL.——John Hedworth of Cheſter Deaury, eſq; — George Bowes of Stretlam Caſtle, eſq; 
Elected wityout a poll, 14th May x741.——Sir W. Williamſon bart. high ſheriff. 
Mr Hedworth died in his chariot near Leiceſter, on his journey home from Bath, 31ſt May 1747, 
#tat. 65, and was buried in Cheſter-le-ſtreet church. No new writ was ordered, the pariiament 
being diſſolved the next month. re 
« 1747, 20 George II. — The Hon. Henry Vane of Raby Caſtle, eſq; — Geo. Bowes of Stretlam Caſtle, eſqʒ 
| Elected without a poll 1ſt July 1747.— Sir Hedworth Williamſon bart. high-ſheriff. DE 
Mr Vane made a lord of the treaſury ; a new writ was ordered, and he rechoſen without a poll 3 May 1749 
1753, April 27, he became lord Barnard on the death of his father Chriſtopher lord Barnard. 
1753, May 19.——Hon. Henry Vane of Raby Caſtle, eſq; (eldeſt fon of lord Barnard) elected without a 
poll in the room of his father. 


£754. April 3. — Henry lord Barnard created viſcount Barnard and earl of Darlington, whereby the ſon, 
then member for the county, took the title of lord Barnard. | 
1754, 27 George II. Henry lord Barnard of Barnard Caſtle.— George Bowes of Stretlam Caſtle, efq; 
Elected without a poll 24 April 1754.— Sir Hedworth Williamſon bart. high-ſheriff. 
1758, March 6, Henry Lord Barnard became an earl by the death of his father. His ſeat was vacated, 


3758, 31 George Il. — Hon. Raby Vane of Raby Caſtle, eſq; (younger brother to the earl) was elected 
without a poll 22 March 1758. 


George Bowes eſq; died 17 September 1760. | 
1760, 33 George H.——Robt Shafto of Whitworth, eſq; elected in the room of Geo Bowes eſq, deceaſed. 


Election 13 December 1760. Sir Hed worth Williamſon bart. high-theriff. 
Robert Shafto eſq; — — — — 1534 


Sir Thomas Clavering of Axwell Park,, baronet — — — 545 
The election continued 5 days f wiz. December 9, Io, 11, 12, 13. 
N. B. On Friday evening the 1 2th, Sir Tho. Clavering declined polling any more votes. ET 
1761, x George III The Hon. Frederick Vane of Raby Caſtle, efq; (next brother to the carl). Robert 
Shafto of Whitworth, eſqʒ 


Election, Friday 10 April 1761.— Sir Hedworth Williamſon bart. high-ſheriff, 
Robert Shafto of Whitworth, eſq; _ — — ay 


| | — 1589 
Frederick Vane of Raby Caſtle, eſq; — — — — 1553 
Sir Thomas Clavering of Axwell Park, baronet — — — — 1382 


The tlection continued 9 days { vis. } April 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10. 
N. B. The whole number of freeholders polled were 2748. 


The candidates polled in each ward, | e | 
Shafto. Vane. Clavering. 


Darlington ward ——— — 


— | 739 | 735 | 374 
Stockton ward — — — — 301 319 176 
Eaſington ward — — _ _ | 315 271 | 306 
Cheſter ward — — — —— 234 228 526 


| | 1589 1553 1382 
1768, 8 George III. — The Hon. Frederick Vane of Raby Caſtle, eſq; — Sir Thomas Clavering of Axwell 
Park, baronct. | 


Elected 23 March 1568.-— Sir Hedworth Williamſon baronet, high-ſheriff. 
N. B. Mr Shafto declined ftanding. 

1974, 14 George III. — Sir Thomas Clavering of Axwell Park, baronet.—Sir John Eden of Windleſton, 
baronet. | 
| Elected 13 October 17 74.— Sir Hedworth Williamfon baronet, high-ſheriff. 

| N. B. Mr Vane declined ſtanding. 
1780 George III. —Sir Thomas Clavering of Axwell, bart - Sir John Eden of Windleſton, bart. 
Elected 2x September 1780. Sir Hed. Williamſon bart. high-ſherift. 
2724 George III. — Sir Thomas Clavering, and Sir John Eden, baronets. 


EleQcd 14 April 1784, — vir Hed. Williamſon bart. high-ſheriff. 


1671, 
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1671, he made a large and open declaration of his faith“; and in the latter part 
thereof gave ſeveral large bequeſts, and thereby directed, that his body ſhould be 
interred in the vault he had prepared in Auckland chapel, with the inſcription in 
the notes, to be cut on the black marble placed there for that purpoſe + He gave 
to the quiremen and choriſters of the cathedral, who ſhould attend his funeral, twen- 
ty marks; five pounds and a mourning ring to the preacher at his funeral; and to 
the dean and prebendaries, if attending, a gold ring, inſcribed memorare noviſſima. 
He ordered ſix pounds to be diſtributed to the alms people of his two hoſpitals, who 
{ſhould be preſent at his obſequies; and twenty pounds to the poor people who on 
that occaſion ſhould come in and aſk alms. After recounting the ſeveral works he 
had performed in his life-time, (which are noticed before, in page 538, and in the 
notes) he proceeds thus: * All which expences, laid out upon the repairing and 
<« rebuilding the biſhop's houſes aforeſaid, and works of piety, I here inſert and 
“ mention in this my laſt will and teſtament, as works of duty belonging unto 
«© me, and not out of any oſtentation or boaſting of it, as well to ſatisfy the world 
in general, as my ſucceſſors the biſhops of Durham in particular, that although 
J received near upon 20,0001. for fines of leaſes, (and truly I received no more, 
« from my firſt coming to the biſhopric in the year 1650 to the end of ſeven years 
<« following, notwithſtanding all the vain reports of larger ſums received by me 
e for thoſe fines of leaſes) yet I took no part of thoſe fines to my own private uſe, 


& or to make proviſion by them for my children; but laid out the whole ſum re- 


& ceived, and a > he deal more, upon the repairs and pious uſes before expreſt: 
cc 


All which diſburſements J hope will acquit me as to my ſucceſſors, from 
<« any pretence of dilapidations.” He bequeathed fifty pounds to be diſtributed 
among the priſoners for debt in the gaols of Durham, York, Peterborough, Cam- 
bridge, and Norwich, ten pounds to each priſon ; twenty pounds to the poor with- 


* Vide Appendix to Dr Baſire's Dead Man's Real Speech, London, 1673. This part of the will is in 
Latin. Durham, 18th Jan. 1672, ver. cop. ex. per me W. Stagg, not. pub. 


+ © 1 will and appoint, that after my departure out of this life, my body be decently interred according 
« to the ceremonies of the church of England, and intombed in the ſepulchre or vault which I have pre- 
« pared for that purpoſe in the middle of the chapel at Auckland Caſtle, in the county palatine of Dur- 
% ham, by me lately built and conſecrated ; where, upon the large, ſquare, black marble ſtone, now placed 
in the pavement, over the ſaid vault, I will that this inſcription be ingraved, viz. 
In non morituram memoriam 
Jou ANNIiSs Cosin1 
Epiſcopi Dunoimenſis, 
Qui hoc Sacellum conſtruxit, 
Ornavit, et Deo conſecravit 
A*no D'ni MDCLXV®, 
In Feſto S. Petri 
Obiit - - die menſis 
Anno Domini 
Et hic ſepultus eſt, expectans 
Felicem Corporis ſui Reſurrectionem, 
Ac vitam in Cœlis Æternam, 
Requieſcat in pace. ; 
“ And upon the ſquare border of leſſer ſtones, now placed at a fmall diſtance about the former and larger 
& marble ſtone, I will that this inſcription be engraven, viz. At the Eaſt part of that border, theſe words, 
& Beati mortui.—At the South part of the ſame border, theſe words, Cui moriuntur in Domino.—At the 
« Weſt part of the ſame border, theſe words, Reguieſcunt enim.--At the North fide of the ſame border; 
& theſe words, A ſaboribus ſ1i;.” 
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in the precincts of the cathedral church of Norwich, and in the pariſh of St An- 
drews, where he was born and brought up in his minority ; thirty pounds to the 
poor of Durham, Auckland, Darlington, Stockton, Gateſhead, and Brancepeth, to 
each place five pounds ; ten pounds to the poor of Cheſter-in-the-Street, Houghton- 
le-Spring, Northallerton, Crake, and Howden, being all manors belonging to the 
biſhops of Durham, to each pariſh forty ſhillings ; to the rebuilding of St Paul's 
church in London one hundred pounds, to be paid when the edifice is five yards 
above ground, having before given to the repairs thereof one hundred marks at one 
time, and fifty pounds at another. He gave forty pounds to the cathedral church 
at Norwich; one half or more thereof to be beſtowed by the dean and chapter 
there, upon a marble table or monument, to be ſet up and affixed to the ſouth pil. 
lar adjoining to the ſteps that lead up to the altar, with the inſcription therein- 
mentioned, in memory of biſhop John Overall, who lies buried in that place; the 
remainder to be applied for uſeful and decent ornaments about the communion table. 
Towards rebuilding the north and ſouth ſides of St Peter's college chapel in Cam- 
bridge, he gave two hundred pounds, to compleat it equally with the other ſides 
done by him; fifty pounds towards building a new chapel at Emanuel college; to 
the children of Mr Hartley, of Norwich, his brother-in-law, one hundred pounds; 
to his nephew Mr Thomas Skinner, of Hull, fifty pounds; to four of his nephews 
fifty pounds each, and to a niece one hundred; to the children of Mr John Hay- 
ward, prebendary. of Litchfield, twenty pounds each, in gratitude to their deceaſed 
tather, for placing him with biſhop Overall. A great number of his books, viz. 
about one thouſand, in ſeveral volumes, he had given to the public library of St 
Peter's college in Cambridge ; the reſt of his books, according. to a catalogue 
ſigned by him, by a ſpecial deed he gave to public uſe, in the new library he built 
upon the Palace-Green in Durham, for the common benefit of the clergy and others 
that ſhall reſart thereunto : The whole collection of all his books having coſt him 
near three thouſand pounds, and all the care of above fifty years together. The 
will then proceeds with ſeveral bequeſts to his family; donations to his ſucceſſors 
of Auckland college; with an appointment of fixteen pounds to the curate of 
St Andrew's, Auckland, in augmentation of his ſtipend, which will be particular- 
ly noticed under that pariſn in the ſecond volume. 

About the year 1625, our prelate married Frances, daughter of Marmaduke 
Blakeſton, M. A. by whom he had ſeveral children. His eldeſt ſon was prevailed 
upon not only to deſert the church of England, but alſo to take religious orders 
in the church of Rome; and though the biſhop uſed all the ways imaginable, 
and even the authority of the French king, which he had intereſt to procure, to re- 
gain him, yet all proved ineffectual. Nalſon fays “, he had heard him aver, that 
this was the moſt ſenſible affliction that ever befel him in his whole life. The ex- 
preſſions in his will touching this matter, ſpeak his grief : * Item, I give and be- 
*« queath to Mr John Coſin, my loſt ſon, one hundred pounds, having already ſettled 
an annuity of fifty pounds per ann. upon him during his life; and the reafon why 
&« I give him no more, is, becaule he hath dealt very undutifully with me his indul- 
« cent father, and twice forſaken his mother the church of England, and the pro- 
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ce teſtant being the true catholic religion there profeſſed, to my great grief and trou- 
c ble, having not come to me for better advice, but wholly avoided me during theſe 
four laſt years together.” The biſhop had four daughters; one married to Sir 
Gilbert Gerrard, baronet ; another to Sir Burton, baronet ; and the youngeſt 
to Dr Dennis Granville, brother to the earl of Bath, and afterwards dean of Durham. 
The biſhop's remains were firſt depoſited in a vault in London; and in April, 1672, 
conveyed to the appointed place of ſepulture in the chapel of Auckland, where, on 
the 29th of that month, they were interred. His funeral ſermon was preached by 
Dr Baſire, who ſays, in a note thereto, © Upon a ſerious ſearch of the whole line 


« of biſhops of Durham, from the firſt of Lindisfarne to Coſin, ſixty-eight in num- 
«c 


“years, that ſeem to have equalled but not exceeded him in the noble virtues of 
„ munificence and beneficence : And it is worth conſideration of our age, that 
cc 


the valuation of work and materials were far leſs in thoſe ancient times.“ The 


names of the biſhops alluded to in the above quotation are, Aldwinus, Egelri-- 


cus, Flambard, Pudſey, Beke, Skirlaw, Hatfield, and Tunſtall “. 


The 


* Biſhop Coſin granted a patent of the water-bailiff's place for Sunderland; alſo made John Tempeſt, eſq; 
his vice-admiral, guamdiu ſe bene geſſerit; allo Mr Richard Matthew, judge of his court of admiralty; and 
Walter Etterick, regiſter of that court. Rot. N® 14, 18, 19. A. D. 1661. Spcarman's Enq. p. 33. 


By a private act of parliament, biſhop Coſin and his ſucceilors were enabled to make leates, for three lives, 


of certain leadmines.— Gyll's MSS. A. D. 1667. 
| The See wacant after the Reſloration. 


Tho. Daviſon, knt. ap. high-ſheriſff. Wm Church, gent. under-ſſieriff. 


Prima cur. f'litor. poſt reſtitutionem fuit, 1 Sept. 1660, cor. Sir Nich. Cole & Col. Tempeſt ; and 


aſhze 18th Sept. 
Will. Darcy, knt. ap. chancellor and keeper of the great ſeal 16th Aug. 1660. Rot. A. Colin. . 
John Heath, of the city of Durham, gent. oc. ſeneſcal 13th Oct. 1660. Cop. B. 13. 
JohN Cosix, S. T. P. dean of Peterborough, elected 2d Nov. 1660. 
Confecrated 2d Dec. 
Enthroned 8th Dec. 
Temporalties reſtored 14th Dec. | 
Ob. 15th Jan. 1671, #t. 77; and buried at Auckland 29th Apr. 1672. 
Officers of the See during the time of biſhop Caſin. 


High-ſheriff, — Tho. Daviſon, knt. ap. zoth Jul. 1661, p. pat. epi dur. bene p lite. ob. 23d May, 1667. 
Wm Church, gent. ſubvic. p. pat. epi. Anth. Pearſon, gent. ap. 2d March, 1663, 


qua diu. fe bene geſſerit; ob. 23d Jan. 1665; bur. Little St Mary's, Durham. 
» Gilb. Gerrard, of Fiſkerton co. Linc. eſq; created a bart. 17th Nov. 1660, entailing the 
title on his iſſue male by Marg. his ſecond wife, daughter of bilhop Colin, now ext. 
Rich. Neile, eſq; ſubvic. 12th Mar. 1665, fon of Paul Neile, knt. and grandſon of 

archbiſhop Neile, qua dlu je bene gell. 

- Temporal chanceilors, — Tho. Widdrington, knt. ſer). at law, ap. for life 21ſt Dec. 1660, confirmed 
by dean Barwick and Chap. 2o Mar. 1660, ob. 13 May,.1664. Vide. Peck's De- 
ſiclerata Curioſa, vol. ii. lib. xiv. p. 37. Alfo Ath. Ox. vol. ii. col. 335, 6, 7.—— 


T. Widdrington, knt. recorder of York, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons (1829 l. 


p-. ann.) commiſſioner of the treaſury (1000 1. p. ann. ſal.) and had beſides for every 
private act «1. and for every ſtranger made a free denizen. Strype's Surv, v. ii. 
On the north wall of the.chancel, in the church of St Giles in the Fields, 
Sir Tho. Widdrington, knt. ſerjeant at law, | 
Vir in dicendo c&/c/tis. 
His four daughters ſet up this monument. 
Frances Widdrington, the wife of Sir Thomas, died in childbed 1649, 
7 Daughter of Ferdinand lord Fairfax, of Cameron. And their daughter Dorothy 
5 1649, aged 12 years. 


— Francis Goodrick, knt. counſellor at law, was appointed 24th May, 1664, and con- 
, | trmed by C243 Sudbary and the Chap. 23d Nov. 1664. Reg. Sugbury. 


ber, there are found upon the eccleſiaſtical records but eight biſhops, in 1034. 


Serjeant Turner was defigned to ſucceed in this chancellorſhip, but by great ſolicitation 
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The biſhop's perſon is deſcribed as being tall, his carriage ere&, his preſence 
grave without ſeverity, and his general deportment elegant and pleaſing. In che 


Conſtable of the caſtle, —Gilb. Gerrard, bart. ap. for life 3d Jan. 1660, ap. Lond. confirmed by dean 


Barwick and Chap. zoth Mar. 1660. He was elected member of parliament for 
Northallerton anno 1678, 79, 80. | 
Seneſcals,—John Heath, of Old Durham, bur. at St Giles 7th Mar. 1664. Par. Reg. 
Samuel Daviſon, counſellor at law, ap. for life zoth Jul. 1665, confirmed by dean Sud- 
bury and Chap. 25th July, 1665. Rot. B. Coſ. Rot. 2. Ne 7. | 
Robert Cole, eſq; counſellor at law, ap. for life at Durh. 24th Apr. 16571, confirmed by 
dean Sudbury and Chap. zd May, 1671. Rot. B. Col. Ibid. Ne 28. 
Regiſtraries, — Gabriel Newhouſe, oc. TIth Jul. 1671, in viſ'ne ordinar. Joh is pi; bur. at Little St 
Mary's, Durh. 28th Jul. 1705. Par, Reg. Jane, his relict, mar. Ja. Finney, D.D. 
preb. of Durh. 6th Oct. E. Reg. Cath. D. | 
Attornies general, — John Delaval, arm. 1660. 
John Heath, arm. 1662. Dur. plea. 
Tho. Cradock, arm. 1664. 
Solicitors general, — John Swinburn, arm. 1660. 
John Jefferſon, arm. 1665. fg Dur. plea.——Randal's MSS. 
John Acourt, arm. 1675. | 
Gray's Minutes, MS.—Biſhop Colin gave 1174 books to the library of Peter Houſe. Kennet's Reg. p. 327. 
An account of his writing the Hiſtory of Tranſubſtantiation. Kennet's Reg. p. 260.——His Speech to 
Charles II. at a meeting of biſhops and prebends. Ibid. p. 283.-—His Letter againſt bargaining for Eccle- 
fiaſtical Preferments. Ibid. p. 294. — His Behaviour at Durham. Ibid. p. 737, 885, 831.— His Letter 
to Joſ. Meade about his Book and Uproar at Edinburgh at firſt reading Common Prayer-Book. Peck's De- 
ſiderata, lib. ii. p. 50. Ibid. lib. xiv. p. 45. He gave ten books in folio, ten in quarto, and ten in octavo, 
to te dean and chapter's library. His Life, written by Dr Theo. Smith. — See an account of his particu- 
lac benefactions in Sir Wm Dugdale's Hitt. of the Ch. of D. annexed to the 24 edition of St Paul's C. 1715. 
—Ruſhworth's Col. p. iii. vol. i. p. 203, 203.—Pryn's Canterbury's Doom, —Walker*s Hiſt. of the Suffering 
Clergy, vol. ii. p. 58.—Tuller's Ch. Hiſt. 1640, p. 173. Worthies, p. 295.— Heyl. Examen. Hiſt. p. 281.— 
Collyer? Supplement.— Nalſon's Col. p. 519, 520, 739.—Ath. Ox. vol. i. p. 636. vol. ii. p. 21, 339-—Biog. 


Brit. vol. iii. p. 1474. 


ATs of Parliament. 


1662. T; and 74 Cha. II. c. zt. An act for preventing the unneceffary charge of ſheriffs, and for eaſe in 


paſſing their accounts. Proviſo, not to extend to Durham. 
1667. To demiſe leadmines ut ſipra. Nd | 
1667. 19 Car. II. c. 5. An act to extend a former act concerning replevins and avowries to the county 
Talatines. : 
1572. 40 for ſending members to parliament ut ſupra. 
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eaſe and affability of his manners, acquired from his connections abroad, he never 
forgot the dignity of the prelate. He poſſeſſed a ſound underitanding, accom- 
oliſhed with all kinds of uſeful learning. His hoſpitality, generoſity, and charity, 
juſtly gained him the title of the moſt munificent prelate of his time. 

The See continued vacant from the month of January 1671, the time of biſhop 
Coſin's death, to the 22d day of October 1674, when 


NATHANIEL- CREWE, LL D.“ 


was tranſlated from the See of Oxford to Durham; he was enthroned on the 10th. 
of November 1674, and ſoon after received reſtitution of the temporalties. 

During the vacancy, the king appointed Sir Gilbert Gerrard, knight and baronet, 
high-ſheriff, on the 2oth of March 1671 ; and after him Sir James Clavering, ba- 
ronet, on the gth of June 1673. Francis Goodrick, knight, who was chancellor at 
the death of biſhop Coſin, was appointed keeper of the great ſeal; and he dying 
on the 18th of Auguſt, John Otway, eſq; ſucceeded, on the 16th of September 
following. | | 

In Pope's Life of Ward biſhop of Saliſbury (p. go) we are told, this See was offer- 
ed to hun, which he refuſed © becauſe he did not like the conditions.” What thoſe 


conditions were, our author leaves us in the dark. In Mr Gray's MS. notes is the 


following relation, that may ſerve to illuſtrate the above paſſage, and which, he 
remarks, was ex relatione Rich. I. earl of Scarborough, A. D. 1715. © After biſhop 
© Crewe had got a promiſe of the biſhopric of Durham, it was long before he could 
get into poſſeſſion, though he diligently ſolicited matters; but till ſomething 
„ hindered, which he could not find out, till he applied to lord Lumley: My lord 
„ diſcovered, that the king had promiſed a ſum to be paid Mrs Eleanor Gwyn 
cout of this biſhopric, and without agreeing with her, nothing could be done: 
„ Whereupon the biſhop, by his agent, applied to her, and agreed to pay 5 or 
„ 6oool. One Arden was bound with the biſhop for the money, and thereupon 
ee he got into poſſeſſion: The money was duly paid, and the biſhop made Arden 
„his ſteward.” From Browne Willis's authority it appears, that the duke of 
Monmouth received the revenues of this biſhopric during the vacancy. 

Biſhop Crewe was the fifth ſon I of John lord Crewe, of Stene, in the county of 
Northampton, by Jemima, daughter and coheireſs of Edward Walgrave, of Lawford, 
in Eflex, elq. He was born at Stene on the 31ſt of January 1633, and in 1652 


* 


Illis portrait is copied from a print by Loggan, after an original painting by Kneller. There is alſo a 
fine mezzotinto of him done by Francis Place, which is rare, and not now to be met with; alfo auother, 
three-quarters length, in his temporal robes, by Faber. | 

＋ This John lord Crewe was fon and heir to Sir 4 Thomas Crewe, knight, one of the ſerjeants at law to 
king Charles I, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons in the 21ſt year of king James and 11t of king Charles; 
deſcended from the ancient family of Crewe, in the county palatine of Chefter. Having been inſtrumental 
in the reſtoration of Charles II, he was advanced by that ſovereign, in the 13th year of bis reign, (2oth April 
: 1 ) to the dignity of a baron of this realm, by the title of Lord Crewe of Stene, and to the heirs male of 
is body. | | 
© 'The elder brother of Sir Thomas Crewe was Sir Randolph Crewe, knight, who, on the 1ſt of July 1614, was made 
ſerjeant at law, and en the 26th of January, 1624-5, conſtituted chief juſtice of the king's bench, but deprived ef the ſame: 
on the oth of Nov. 1626, for openly manifeſting his diſlike at Charles 1I.'s raiſing money by way of loan. On his 
being diſplaced, we are informed, he diſcovered no more diſcontent, than the weary traveller is offended, when told thut 
he is arrived at his journey's end. He is ſaid to have ſirſt brought the model of excellent building into Cheſhire. ug d.“ 
Fuller's Worth, (Chefh.) —Biog. Brit. note (a) to P. 15 20. 5 5 
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was admitted commoner of Lincoln college in Oxford, where he took the degree 
of bachelor of arts, the iſt of February 1655, and ſoon after was choſen fellow of 
that college. Ihe 29th of June 1658 he took the degree of maſter of arts. At the 
reſtoration he declared heartily in favour of the crown and hierarchy, and in 1663 
was one of the proctors of the univerſity ; the year following, on the ad of July, 
he took the degree of doctor of law, and ſoon after went into holy orders. On 
the 12th of Augnlt 1663, he was elected rector of Lincoln college, upon the de- 
ceaſe of Dr Paul Hood, On the 29th of April 1669, was inſtalled dean of Chi- 
cheſter, and held with that dignity the precentorſhip, in which he had been inſtall- 
ed the day before; he was alſo appointed clerk of the cloſet to king Charles II. 
In 1671, upon the tranflation of Dr Blandford to the See of Worceſter, he was 


elected biſhop of Oxford in his room, and conſecrated the 2d of July, being allow- 


ed to hold therewith, in commendam, the living of Whitney, and the reQorſhip of 
Lincoln college; but the latter he reſigned the 10th of October 1672. In 1673, 
he performed the marriage ceremony. of James duke of York with Maria of Eſte. 
Through that prince's intereſt, (with whoſe meaſures he ſeems to have been very 
compliant) he was tranflated to the opulent See of Durham. In the begin- 
ning of the year 1675 he baptized Katharina Laura, the new-born daughter of 
James duke of York. The 26th of April, 1676, he was ſworn of the privy coun- 


cil to Charles II. Upon the acceſſion of James II. to the crown, he was in great 


favour at court, being thought moſt obſequious to the will of the lovereign : Ac- 


cordingly, on the 29th of December, 1685, he was made dean of his majeſty's 


chapel royal, in the room of Henry biſhop of London, who had been removed; 
and within a few days aiter, admitted of the privy council. In 1686 he was ap- 
pointed one of the commiſſioners in the new eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, erected 
by king James, and was proud of that honour * : Biſhop Burnet + ſays, * He was 
< lifted up with it, and faid, now his name would be recorded in hiſtory ; and 
4 when ſome of his friends repreſented to him the danger of acting in a court fo 
<« illegally conſtituted, he ſaid, he could not live if he ſhould loſe the king's gra- 
£ cious ſmiles; ſo low and ſo fawning was he.” By virtue of that commiſſion, 
he appeared on the gth of Auguſt, at the proceedings againſt Henry biſhop of 
London; and was for ſuſpending him during the king's pleaſure, though the carl 
and biſhop of Rocheſter, and chief juſtice Herbert, were againſt it. Immediately 
after that biſhop's ſuſpenſion, commiſſioners were appointed to exerciſe all manner 

of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction within the dioceſe of London, of which biſhop Crewe 
was one. The 2oth of November following, he was preſent at, and conſenting to 
the degradation of Mr Samuel Johnſon, previous to the ſevere puniſhment that 
was intlicted on that eminent divine. In the quality of an eccleſiaſtical commil- 
fioner, he countenanced with his preſence a proſecution carried on in May, 1687, 
againſt Dr Peachy, vice-chancellor of Cambridge, tor refuſing to admit one Alban 
Francis, a benedictine monk, to the degree of maſter of arts in that univerſity, 
without taking the oaths}: And in July the fame year, he offered to attend the 


La 


* Te gave Dr Mangey a prebenc of Durham, for a flattering dedication prefixed to a ſermon, which, as 
Ur Richard Grey, then his dorecſtic chaplain, atured Ar George Aſhby he never read. He was fully ſatis» 
fed with the dedication. | 

＋ Vol. J. p. 676. Edit. 1724. | } Kennet's Compl. Hiſt, p. 501. 
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pope's nuncio, at his public entry into London; but his coachman refuſed to drive 
him“. His name was again inſerted in a new eccleſiaſtical commitſion, iſſued out 
this year, wherein he acted during the ſevere proceedings againſt Magdalen college 
in Oxford, for refuſing to eleX one Anthony Farmer their preſident, purſuant to 
the king's mandate. 'The biſhop continued acting as an eccleſiaſtical commiſſioner 
(being ſtiled the grand inquiſitor thereof) till Oct. 1688, when that commiſſion 
was aboliſhed. Towards the end of the year 1687, he was employed, with the 
biſhops of Rocheſter and Peterborough, to draw up a form of thankſgiving for 
the queen's being with child. Thus he conſtantly complied with the king's de- 
ſigns, and coincided with his humours, till he diſcovered that the prince of 
Orange's party was likely to prevail: This induced him to abſent himſelf from the 
council-board ; and as he was ſervile, ſo was he abject : He threw himſelt in the 
way of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, to tell him he was ſorry for having ſo long 
concurred with the court; and begged to be reconciled to his grace and the other 
biſhops f. He found it was now time to retract, change his countenance, and 
counterwork his former principles ; and in the convocation that met in January, 
1688-9, to conſider of filling the throne, he was one of thoſe who voted on the 
6th of February, that James II. had abdicated the kingdom f. Notwithſtanding 
all this, his thorough compliance with the late court's arbitrary deſigns, had 
rendered him ſo obnoxious to the nation, that he was excepted by name out 
of the pardon granted by William and Mary the 23d of May, 1590. The biſhop 
was fo terrified with this public mark of ignominy, that he abſconded for a time, 
and actually fled beyond ſea. Kennet ſays $, ©* That he deſpaired of any fa- 
* vour at the revolution, and was once got beyond ſea in a fright ; but being 
* brought back by the importunities of a domeſtic ſervant, he made freſh intereſt 
66. the new court and parliament, and bought off the complaints of Mr Samuel 
4 Johnſon and others, who had ſuffered by bim.“ Biſhop Burnet likewiſe tells 
us J, The poor biſhop of Durham, who has abſconded for ſome time, and was 
* waiting for a ſhip to get beyond ſea, fearing public affronts, and had offered to 
„compound by reſigning his biſnopric **, was now prevailed on to come, and 
ce by voting the new ſettlement, to merit at leaſt a pardon for all that he had 
% done; which, all things conſidered, was thought 825 indecent in him, yet not 
“ unbecoming the reſt of his life and character.“ By what means he eflected is 
purpoſe, is not eaſy to determine; but it is certain, he made his peace with the 
court, and preſerved his biihopric : In order to ſecure himſelf the poſſeſſion of that 
dignity, he was forced to permit the crown to diſpoſe of, or at leait to nominate, 
to his prebends of Durham as they ſhould become vacant ++. 
By the death of his two elder brothers in 1691, he became baron Crewe of 
Stene 3 and about the 21ſt of December in the ſame year, he married, but left no 


* Kenret's Compl. Hiſt. p. 594.—Salmon's Lives of Fug. Biſhops, p. 397. 

T Ibid. p. 527. + Wood. Ath. Ox. | 

|| Stat. 2 Wm and Mary, ſec. 1, chap 10. 6 p. $97. I Val. i. p. 82 

** IIe offered to reſign the biſhopric to Dr Burnet, and truſt to his generofity for the payment uf wel a 
year, out of it; but ke was of too ſcrupulous a conſcience to accept it upon any ſuch terms, 

+ Biog. Brit. p. 1521. 


4 Þ iſſie. 
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iſſue. During the reſt of king William's reign, he remained quiet and unmoleſt- 
ed, though not much conſidered. In 1710 he was one of the lords that oppoſed 
the proſecution then carried on againſt Dr Sacheverell, declared him not guilty, 
and proteſted againſt ſeveral ſteps taken in that affair. | | 
In the latter part of his life he applied himſelf chiefly to works of munificence 
and charity : He was a great benefactor to Lincoln college, whereof he had been 
fellow and rector; and laid out large ſums in beautifying the palace at Dur- 
ham. | 
Many men have been canonized for much inferior works of beneficence than 
thoſe of this prelate ; his miſtaken principles in the affairs of government, though 
they ſtain his memory, under the pens of political writers, are all obliterated from 
the benevolent mind by his charity and extenſive acts of munificence. Some 
ſhort time before his death, viz. 24th June, 1720, he made his laſt will and teſta- 
ment, whereby, after providing for his tuneral, and giving ſeveral legacies to his 
friends, he deviſed unto the honourable John Montague, D. D. and then reQor of 
Lincoln college in Oxford ; the Rev. William Lupton, D. D. and prebendary of 
Durham; and to the Rev. Thomas Eden, LL. D. and alſo prebendary of Durham, 
their heirs and aſſigns, his ſeveral manors of Bamborough and Blanchland, and 
the advowſons, donations, and right of patronage and preſentation to the churches 
of Bamborough and Shotley, and all other his manors, advowſons, meſſuages, 
cottages, mills, mines, quarries, meadows, paltures, cloſes, woods, underwoods, 
fiſhings, fiſheries, tithes, rectories, rents, ſervices, lands, tenements and heredita- 
ments whatſoever, with their rights, members, royalties, privileges, and appurte- 
nances, ſituate, being, or renewing within the town-fields, liberties, pariſhes, pre- 
cincts or territories of Bamborough, Blanchland, Thornton, Sunderland, Shorf- 
ton, Heatham, Bradnell, Berwick, Burton, Newham, Bradford, Fryars Lucker, 
Warringford, Monſin, Warrington, Tuggle, Budle, Shildon, Hadderyburn, Shot- 
ley, Weſthaugh-head, Eaſthaugh-head, Eaſthaugh foot, Thornton, Edmondſhill, 
Houndſdonworth, Holy Iſland, and Norham, in the counties of Northumberland 
and Durham, which ne had then lately purchaſed, and were of the yearly value of 
13121. 138. or thereabouts, upon the truſts therein and herein- after declared. 
To each of his truſtees he gave a dozen of ſilver trencher plates; to the poor of 
the city of Durham and ſuburbs thereof 2001. to the poor of Biſhop-Auckland 
too l. to Mr Richard Stonhewer, Mr Ralph Trotter, Mr Francis Pewterer, and 
every one of his domeſtic ſervants, a year's wages over and above what was then 
due to them; to his coachman's wife 101. to Mr John Wallis and Mr Richard 
Gray, clerks, 8ol. each; to his nephew the dean of Durham, for mourning, 100l, 
to his ſervant Thomas Batey 100 l. He alſo gave to his nephew, the honourable 
James Montague the elder, eſq; (who was with him beyond fea at the revolution“) 
tool. to build a ſchool-houſe at Newbold Verdon gol. to his coachman John 
Coventry an annuity of 10 l. a year, to ſurvive to his wife and Thomas their 
fon. And then declares, that the manors, &c. in the counties of Northumber- 
land and Durham before deviſed to truſtees, are upon truſt and confidence, that 


* D:;oz. Brit. note to p. 527, (c). 


they 
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they ſhall nominate and preſent to the churches of Bamborough and Shotley 
and out of the rents of the ſaid manors, &c. to pay 201. to each of the twelve 
exhibitioners that he had already named and appointed, and to ſuch as ſhould 
be elected after his deceaſe in Lincoln college, Oxford, who ſhould be under- 
raduate commoners thereof, and natives of the dioceſe of Durham; and for 
want of ſuch, of Northallertonſhire, Howden in the county of York, or of Lei- 
ceſterſhire, and particularly of the pariſh of Newbold Verdon, or of the dioceſe of 
Oxford, whereof he was formerly biſhop, or of the county of Northampton, in 
which he was born; to be elected and choſen by the rector and fellows of Lincoln 
college, and to enjoy the ſaid exhibitions for eight years, if they ſo long continue 
reſident in the colleges, and no longer, unleſs they have leave from the rector 
of the college to be abſent, which he deſires he will not grant but upon reaſonable 
cauſe ; and directs, that as often as any vacancy happens, other exhibitioners to 
be elected in their room within three months. Out of the ſaid rents, the truſ- 
tees are likewiſe to pay, to the miniiter of the pariſh church of Bamborough and 
his ſucceſſors, gol. yearly, and 10ol. a-piece in augmentation of twelve poor rec- 
tories, vicarages, {mall livings, or curacies, in the dioceſe of Durham“. To the 
miniſters, lecturers, or curates of the pariſhes of All Saints and St Michael's in 
Oxford, Twytord in the county of Bucks, and Comb in the county of Oxford, 
belonging to Lincoln college, 101. each yearly, for catechiſing youth within thoſe 
pariſhes. To the eight poor ſcholars of Trap and Marſhall in Lincoln college fo 
much as will make up the ſcholarſhips to the yearly ſum of 101. a-piece. To the 
bible clerk of that college as much as will increaſe his falary 101. a year. To the 
rector of the college 201. and to the fellows 101. each yearly : All which benefac- 
tions he gave as having had his education at that college, and whereof he was firſt 


fellow, and afterwards rector. To the alms-people at Durham and Biſhop-Auck- 


land, and others therein named, an augmentation of 408. a year each. Jo the 
ſchoolmaſter of North-Verdon 2ol. a year. To the truſtees. of the hundred of 
Sparkenhoe, in the county of Leiceſter, for the relief of the widows, orphans, and 
children of poor clergymen deceaſed, within the ſaid hundred, 1ol. yearly. To the 
miniſter and church-wardens of the pariſh of Daventry, in the county of Northamp- 
ton, and their ſucceſſors, 61. a year towards the maintenance of a charity ichool : 
And after ſtating, that the right hon. lady Stawell had a rent charge of 3501. per 
annum iſſuing out of his eſtates in the counties of Northumberland and Dur- 
ham, he ordered, that the ſurplus and reſidue of the rents ſhould, during lady Sta— 
wells life, be applied by his ſaid truſtees, and deviſed the fame to ſuch charitable 
uſes as he ſhould appoint by any writing or codicil under hand and ſeal, to be atteſt - 
ed as therein mentioned, and for want thereof to ſuch charitable uſes as his ſaid 
| truſtees ſhould appoint, ſubje& to the proviſo therein contained: And after lady 
Stawell's death, he ordered all the ſurplus rents to be applied by his truſtecs, vi:., 
2001. a year to the chancellor or maſters and ſcholars of Oxford, to be by then: ap- 


* 4th March 1723. Ordered by the executors, that the following poor livings be augmented with the 
annual fum of rol. each for ever: Lancheſter—Pittington—St flelen, Auckland — Barnardciaftie= Vit- 


ton upon VWeir--Shctley--St Mary le Bow —GCrindon - Caſtle Eiden---Hurtlcpool--Hoamiterleigh and Dare 


Ungton. 
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plied to ſuch public uſes in that univerſity as he ſhould order or direct, and in de- 
fault of ſuch direction, as the chancellor, &c. ſhould appoint. 1001. a year to the 
mayor and aldermen of the city of Durham, to ſuch charitable uſes of the city and 
ſuburbs as he thould direct, and in default thereof, to the putting out ſuch and ſo 
many poor children of the city and ſuburbs, apprentices to ſuch trades as the may- 
or and aldermen ſhould appoint. 20 l. to a ſchoolmaſter to teach gratis thirty 
boys of the pariſh of Biſhop-Auckland to read and write, and who ſhould be taught 
for ſo long a time, and no longer than the miniſter, churchwardens, and veſtry of 
the pariſh and their ſucceſſors ſhould elect and appoint ; and 30 l. annually to 
cloath the aforeſaid thirty boys: The truſtees to elect the maſter. And the reſidue 
of the rents he did will and direct ſhould for ever after be applied and diſpoſed by 
his faid truſtees to ſuch charitable uſes as he ſhould appoint, and for want of ſuch 
appointment, to ſuch charitable uſes as the faid truſtees ſhould appoint. And by 
a proviſo, the teſtator directed, that no part of ſuch ſurplus rents ſhould be given 
by his truſtees for the increaſe or augmentation of any of the gifts, charities, or 
benefactions by him given to the univerſity of Oxford, Lincoln college, or the city 
of Durham. He gave to the chancellor, maſters, and ſcholars of Oxford, the pie- 
tures of Charles II. and Catharine his conſort, and of James II. and Mary his con- 
fort, all drawn by Mr Riley. And that the ſaid manors, &c. in the counties of 
Northumberland and Durham might be for ever thereafter conveyed and aſſured 
to the uſes and under the truſts appointed as aforeſaid, his will was, that when an 
one or two at the moſt of the truſtees ſhould die, then the ſurvivors ſhould within 
three months elect one or more clergymen, and no other perſons, to be truſtee or 
truſtees, ſo as never to exceed five in number, which new truſtees ſhould have the 
ſame powers as thoſe appointed by the will; and within three months after ſuch 
election, the ſurviving truſtees ſhould grant and convey all the faid manors, &c. to 
the uſe of the ſurviving truſtees, and of ſuch perſons lo to be choſen truſtees, and 
to their heirs and aſſigns, to the uſes appointed, &c. the rector of Lincoln col- 
lege for ever to be one. He gave all his books for ſuch ules as he thould appoint, 
and for want of ſuch appointment, as his truſtees ſhould think fit ; and after di- 
recting the truſtees charges to be paid, he makes them reſiduary legatees and exe- 
cutors in truſt, to apply his undiſpoſed effects to ſuch charitable uſes as they 
ſhould think proper. By a codicil to the above will, dated Sept. 17, 1721, inter 
alia, he gave to Mr Edw. Wortley, late ambaſſador to Conſtantinople, his filver 
ciſtern ; to Mr James Montague his gilt tankard ; to Mr Ralph Trotter the picture 
of Dorothy lady Crewe; to Dr William Lupton his picture drawn by Sir Godtrey 
Kneller, in his baron's robes; to the mayor and aldermen of the city of Oxford 
a dozen of filver plates for the ule of the corporation, a filver plate for the altar 
of North-Verdon, and 3ol. towards the altar-piece ; to his ſecretary Mr Richard 
Grey his palatine and epiſcopal ſilver ſeals and ſeal manual. | 

He was very attentive to his palatine rights, and made ſtrict enquiry into the 
ancient records, which he cauſed to be thoroughly ſearched, and ſtated by his ſec— 
retary *. Mr Spearman, who wrote his Enquiry in biſhop Talbot's time, fired 

*The copy I have is in Mr Stonhewer's hand-writing, and dated“ 21 Feb. 1697, ro Will'm III. 23 pont. 


& tranſl. Nath. D'ni Crewe, e'pi Dunelm,”—From this collection Mr Spearman publiſhed his firſt part of 
the Enquiry, XC. /teratime | 
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with much rancour and inveteracy, has loaded that work with farcaſms which foil 
its good purpoſes; there are, how-ver, many uſetul remarks, which ſerve to ſhew 
the barrier, and preſerve the equilibrium, between he palatine juriidiction and the 
ſubject. He ſays *, Of the epiſcopal order of this realm, none of them ſet up or 
ce aſpired to ſo great temporal power as the biſhops of Durham, who alone have 
long uſed and boaſted of their united power of the {word and gown, as appears 
* by the maxim found in Bracton, Dunelma ſola judicat enſe et ftola. At the be- 
“ ginning of the late revolution, an attempt was made in parliament to take away 
e this county palatine and temporal power of the biſhops of Durham; but it did 
not ſucceed, becauſe the government was not then well ſettled, and there was 
* not then a union with Scotland + ; and therefore it was not thought prudent to 
make any alteration in the adminiſtration of affairs in this county, bordering 
* upon Scotland, only by taking away the licutenancy from the then bithop, and 


cc 


Pp. 38. 
+ Reaſons for continuing the county palatine of Durham. 

1. That the ſaid county is an ancient couity palatine, and was made ſuch in the time of William the 
Conqueror, as ſome hold, -ſee Davis's Rep. fo. 61. 6. Le caſe del co. palatine de Wexford ; or at leatt in 
the beginning of the retgn of Richard I. as others write, vide Spelman's Gloſlar. Verb. Comites, and ib. 
De Comitatibus Inferiorum ZEtatum, ſect. confertur. 

2. That the ſaid county hath all the courts of juſtice, and the ſame juriſdiction royal that was granted to 
the D. of Lancaſter by the charter of Edward II. Davis's Rep. fol. 62. —-See alſo Co. 2. Inſtitut. 377 
Verb. but otherwiſe; and 4 Inſtitut. 216 Verb. Let I find, fol. 218, ib. verb. in an information. —— Vice 
etiam Manley's Interp. Verb. Franchiſe ; where it is ſaid, the counties of Durham, Cheſter, &c. are called in 
one of the ſtatutes of this realm Seign iories Royal. 

z. That fince this county was made a county palatine, it hath enjoyed the privileges, immanitics, and ex- 
emptions of a county palatine, inviolably and uninterruptedly ; ſaving, that in the th year of Edward . 
the then great duke of Northumberland procured the bithopric of Durham to be diſlolved by an act of par - 
liament (which is not printed among the public acts, but is mentioned in Wingate's Abridgement Verb. 
Durham). But it was afterwards reſtored in the parhament of Mary I. and thereby are annexed to the conn - 
ty palatine of Durham all juriſdictions, eccleſiaſtical and temporal, as Wingate ſays in the place above cited, 
And at all times, right and juſtice have, within the fame county, been diftributed to ſuch of the inhabitants 
thereof as have ſued for the ſeme in any of the courts of the county palatine; which has been aid is of great 
eaſe and advantage to the people of the whole county in general, and of the city of Durham in particular: 
And that the rather, becauſe they are not obliged to have recourle to London, to ſue when they have occa- 
ſion, but may have right done them within their own county. . 

4. That all the biſhops of Durham, at their firſt entrance and enthronizat ion, take a ſolemn oath, to defend 
and preſerve all the accuſtomed rights, and privileges, and immunities of the biſhopric and county palatine ot 
Durham : And the city of Durham, and all other corporations in that county, hold their chaiters from the 
biſhop, to the obſervance of whole privileges they are all ſworn and bound, not to attempt or act any thing 
to the contrary ; as ſaith biſhop Cofin, the late bilhop of Durham, in his anſwer made to certain printed 
reaſons for knights and burgeſſes to reprefent the county palatine of Durhamy. 

5. That the preſent king, in his declaration when prince of Orange, roth OR. 1638, ſhewing the reaſu::; 
why he entered England, declares, f inter alia That his expedition was intended for no other defign, but 
that all the boroughs of England ſhould return to their ancient preſcriptions and charters ; and therefore, it 
is humbly hoped, that the county of Durham, and town corporate of the ſame county, {hall have continued 
to them their preſcribed rights of the connty palatine. 

6. That it, theſe reaſons notwithſtanding, authority ſhall not think fit to continue the ſame county paln— 
tine, in the name and perſon of the biſhop of Durham; nevertheleſs, it is hoped, that the ſuid county will be 
annexed to the crown, fo as to remain a county palatine ſtill: And that the rather, for that the county pa- 
latine of Cheſter, which is another county palatine by preſcription, was made a county palatine in the time 
of the Conqueror, and Hugh Lupus was made firſt count palatine thereof, —Co. 4. Inſt. 211. Verb. we find; 
and Manley's Interp. Verb. Pleas of the Sword. And though afterwards Henry III. took it into the crown, 
who gave other lands in exchange for it to the aunts and coheirs of the ſaid Hugh Lupus, (to which tcizurc 
the king was induced Ne tanta bereditas inter colos diduceretur, as ſaith the à fort ſaid biſhop of Durham, in 
his ſecond or larger anſwer made to the aforeſaid printed reaſons) yet did the ſaid ceunty continue a coun - 
ty palatine, and ſtill does fo, fave as to ſome alterations made by the ſtatute in the time of Benry VIII. 


Ex quod. MSS, Gab. Swainſton pencs J ho, Gvll.? 


5 See pages £40 and 543 of this work, 
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* lodging it in the late right honourable Richard earl of Scarborough. It has 
been generally eſteemed, (and fo many of the moſt eminent lawyers have been 
heard to ſay) that all county palatines, franchiſes, peculiar liberties, and inferior 
y juriſdictions, were a prejudice to the ſubject in general, and cramp the execution 
% of the laws; and that it was molt reaſonable that all his majeſty'ʒ ſubjects ſhould 
* be on the ſame bottom, and governed by the fame laws, The biſhops of Dur— 


ham have for many ages claimed and held this county palatine by preſcription; 


« and the reaſon that hath been always aſſigned for the uſage of ſuch county pala- 
tine was, that it bordering upon Scotland, then frequently in wars with England, 
it was requilite to lodge an immediate power in ſome neighbouring nobleman, to 
& raile troops to defend the country, and oppole the indden inroads of the Scots, 

**and that for expedition ſake was often neceſſary, before the kings of England 
* coul be timely conſulted, they being often abroad in foreign dominions, in wars, 

and upon other public occaſions.” 

Mr Spearman allo tells us, “ That biſhop Crewe, in the latter end of his time, 
made an entry upon an eſtate at * Hullam and Sheraton, upon the death of ſerjeant 
«© Stroud, he claiming the fame as an eſcheat for want of an heir, and got the te- 
* nants to attorn, and kept poſſeſſion till the heir at law, Mr Evans, brought his 
+ ejectment. This the biſhop illegally did, without an office found; but was told 
„ by the heir at law's ſolicitor, (Mr Wm Lee) in a letter +4, that his predeceſſor 

Anthony Beke, for the like offence, had been impeached in parliament. The 
„ bilhop thereupon ſurrendered the poſſeſſion, and paid coſts; but was fo well fa- 
<« tisfied with the ſolicitor's plain dealing, or rather his knowledge of the palatine 
& rights, that he . to him and his ſon a patent for life of the office of regiſter 
* ot the court of chancery at Durham.“ 

His 


The eftates at Hulam and Sheraton, which gave occaſion for the following letter, were part of the in- 
heritance of the family of Stroud, and afterwards told by Mr Evans to lady Carr, widow of Sir Ralph Carr 
tenior, and by her deviſed to her grandſon Ralph Carr of Cocken, eſq; who, in the year 1739, fold the fame 


to Anthony W ilkinfon of Durham, eſq; for 850cl. and in whoſe family it ren. ains.— GvIP s MSS, 


+ © My lord, the rights and privileges of your lorditip's county palatine having been often examined in 
parliament, upon {cy eral petitions and informations, which have been exhibited both by and agamit your 
lord{hip's' predecc fors, Mr Evans is adviſed by his counſel, to exhibit his information in pariiament againit 
vour lor dip; for that your lordſhip and agents have entered upon and detain his inheritance, (under pre- 
tence for be ing an eſche: at) without h; wing either y our lordſhip's title rſt found upon record, or ſuing out of 
legal proceſs, to warrant the entry of your lordſhip's officers. 

This proceeding, my lord, he 1s ad wiſed, is a manifeſt violation of the rights and privileges of the gentle- 
men and frzeholgers of the county of Durham, eitabliſked to them by the public ſubmiſmons of your lord— 
ſhlip's predeceſſors; confirmed ar d ratified by the crown. 

T hat it is directly contrary to the known uſage and conſtitution of the county palatine; that it tends to 
veſt a higher prerogative in yeur lordſhip, than is claimed and enjoyed by the crown itſelf, who canudt, in 
this c- ſc, enter upon the eſtate of any ſubject, without an in quäfition firit taken to find the title of the cruwn 2 

That it tend to ſ{nhvert and ev gon the ſeveral laws made for reftraining Cf the prerogative, and! "on ſccuring 
the rights at d pre POT of the inhjest; particularly by the ſtatute of Magna Charta, chap. 29. which pro- 
vides, that NO freem be difie3zed of his frechuld. without lawful Judas gent of his peers. Stat. 28. Edw. III. 
chap. 3. which fun that provides, that no man ſnall be difinherited without due proceſs of law; and hath been 
ſince confirmed. by the petition of right, 3 Char, I. chap. 1. and the ſtatute 16 Char. I. chap. 14. that it is 

alſo contrary to the ſtatute of ; Rich. II. chap. 7. which provides, that none ſhall make entry into any lands, 
ig wher? tae entry. is given by lues: As alſo the ſtatute 8 Hen. VI. chap. 9. made againſt forcible Jetainer 
ot pont Mo! 13 and tevcral other titutes and pub! c laws, too tedions to be recited: 

That if uch proceeding as this {ould be brought.iato practice, it would abfolutely deſtroy the ancient 


pris "Hs Ses vebich all the frecholders in this ecunty have hitherto, enjoy eds in having an opportunity given 
hem toe lefen« tr rig ts. both urin tak 199 4 ihe} gu tion, or Fndlin: 5 the tile of the biſhop, and traverſing 
the inquiſition afte it is taken Fo 
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I lordihip departed this life on Monday the 1$th day of September 722, 


aged 


And if this proce Hng againſt Mr Evans can be juſtified, it is conccived, the biſnop of Dvil.om may, un— 
der colour of me tight, enter and ſeize upon all men's inheritauces within the county, and put all to 
make out their e veiore the tiſpep makes cut any. 

Your jor6fh'' has certainly been very MI adviſed iu this afſain, aud if the opinion of, anv eminent counſc! has 
been taken, I abt tney have either been miſinformed, or not very. well inftructed in the conſtitution, 
ri hts aud ui es of the county palatine. | 4 

arc, m ford, undeiiake to produce five thouſand precedents of inquiſitions taken, for find ng the 
Liſhop's title upon record, before an entry was ever made; and it dees appear, that the bin op's ofiiceors 
uſed always v enter, in calcs of this nature, by virtue of a ſpecial writ for that purpoſe, futting torth ihe 
title as it was found; and {indeed my lord) I have reaſon to believe that ſuch a ſeizure wu this „as never ats 
tempted by any of ycur lurd{hip's predecefiors, fince the tine of Anthony Bok © 

That bitiop (G hole character your lordſhip cannot be unacquainted with) did take upon him to feize on 
ſeveral eſtates within the county, without ſurng out any writ or commiftton for having his title frſt found, 
and without awarding of any proceſs, to warrant that entry: But how ſchfible the gentlemen of tte county 
then were of the tendency it had to bring them under Nlavery and arbitrary government, what diftuibance it 
bred within the county, aud what were the conſequences that attended that cafe, will belt appear from the 
records of thoſe times, 

I ſhall only beg case to put your lordſhip in mind, that one of the articles then agreed to betviecn that 
biſh or, and the gentlemen and frecholders of the county, upon the mediation of king Edward I. was, That 
neither the biſhop, nor any of-his {ueceflors, ſhould ever afterwards ſeize any mau's eſtate without fir tuing 
a writ or commiſion out of the bilop*s court of chancery. 

I doubt (my lord) your lordſhip's agents do not diſtinguiſſi very well bet wixt the caſe of the biſtop of Dur- 
ham, and of an ordinary lord of any manor, where no perſon is in poſicfſion of the eftatc, againſt whom Lc 
may bring his cfcheat, for otherwite, the lord of the mauor would be without remedy. 

But the bithop of Durham will appcar, I believe, to ſtand upou a different toct 3 he has rather remedy 
for eſcheat, and ought to be conſidered as a public perſon, { gu rex } and under a capacity much different 
from a private lord of a peity manor ; ſuch a right in a private lord, aud in a particular caſe only, cannot 
be hurtful to the public; but ſuch a power in the crown, or in the biſhop of Durtam, vi has 7 a regaiia, 
within his county paiatine, may admit of a different conlideration, | 7 

It muſt be agrecd, my lord, that the biihops of Durham have been always eſteemed to be perſont inveſted 
with royal dignity, or as it is expreſſed in the ancient record, juriſuitlionem tremporarem in unines /ulditos fucs 
libertatis Dunelmenſis et authoritaten regium tanquam perſons privilegis regaltbus, inſias it: pri miniſfros, exer- 
cuerunt; or as another record exprettes it, tazguam reges ot principes mitram gefterit loco corona th fionum fur 
regalitatis; yet it mull be allow ed at the fame time, that all the liberties of the biſhop Lave been od udged to 
be derived, and ſtill dependent upon the crown, to be circumſcribed by the jamie laws, to be all fenteited up— 
on the mutuſer or abuſe of them, during the biſhop's time who commit: the abuſe ; and that they have Leen 
accordingly ſeized, both upon judgment in parliament, and other courts ; and that the reaſon ten in ſome 
ef theſe jadgments, why the bithop's liberty ought to be forfeit, for any miſuſer or abuſe of it, is, qu1a 
juſti ui eft quod in eo qua peccat, ine puniatur ;, or as we find it expreſſed in auother of them, is co cus inferius 
delinquity fit az jure puniendus, 

In mort (my lord) Mr Trans is adviſed, this proceeding is a very great miſuſer of the likerty, and he having 
received your lordſhip'd anfwer, that ke is not to expect any favour, or any reſtitution of his eſtate, until Le 
Joes by law recover it; your lordſhip having bkewiſe thought fit to deprive kim of all the beſt coul ef the 
circuit, he is partly nceeſſitated, and dues reſolve to exhibit informations, beth in parliament and the ccurt 
of Queen's Bunch, in order to have the legality of theſe proceedings examined into. 

143 indeed deſired by him to extibit his infor mation in parliament, the firft day that the parliament fat, 
but 1 was un illing, in a caſe of this nature, to take any advantage of your lordihip's abſence, or to pro— 
ceed any farther upon it, until I had given your lordihip fair notice of the neafures jutended to be taken - 
ſo that your lordilup might have an opportunity of adviſing furtker upcu the cafe, and of being fiticficd, in 
theſe matters, from your lordit:ip's own counſcl, 


Mr Evans, my lord, knows nothing as yet, of my writing any thing to your lordſhip ; but I muſt do inf. 


tice to my client, and intend to let tum know by next poſt, what I bave dene, for he is very preffiry to have 
his proiccution carried on with all vigour and expedition; and it cannot, I tiiuk, reofurably be exrcad 
that an eſtate of three or four hundred pounds per annum ſhould be loſt without fore ſtrugg'e; or that 
the title of hr Evans, which has been long ſince proved, allowed and decreed by the court of chance y, is to 
be caſily overthrowa by au Lnaginary title, that has not yet, in fifty years time, becu ſy much as four:d by 
3 common inqueſt. 6 ; 

t is true, my lord, Mr Evans, at preſent, is ſomewhat a ſtranger to moſt of the gentlemen cf the country 
and his intereſt in parliament is not, perhaps, very conſiderable; however, he docs not doubt, but that ul- 
tice will prevail in that honourable Eouſe, and that ſome will be found to ſtand vp in the defence of the liker- 
des of the country. | | 

am afraid, my lord, I have treſpaſſed too much upon your lo dſhip, but your lordſhip way be nOured 
if it were uot from areipect I have for yu lordſhip's honour, as well as intereft, 1 ſhould b Nane talen 
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aged 88, and was buried in his chapel at Stene, the zoth day of the ſame month: 
The following inſcription 1s on his monument : 


Near this place lyeth the Body 
Of the Right Reverend and Right Honourable 
| NATHANIEL LORD CREWE, 
Lord Biſhop of Durham and Baron of Stene, 
Fifth Son of John Lord Crewe. 
He was born Jan. 31, 1633. 
Was conſecrated Biſhop of Oxford 1671, 
Tranſlated to Durham in 1674, 
Was Clerk of the Cloſet and Privy Counſellor 
In the Reigns of King Charles II. and 
King James II. 
And died Sep. 18. 1722, 
Aged 88.“ | 
He held the See of Durham forty-ſeven years, as he had done that of Oxford 
tkree, continuing a biſhop fifty years, three months, and two days ; which was 
longer than any Engliſhman ever enjoyed that honour, except Thomas Bourchier, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who held the Sees of Worceſter, Ely, and Canterbury, 


fifty-one years and twenty-one days. His lordſhip dying without iſſue, the title of 
Baron Crewe of Stene became extinct with him. 


Lord 


ſo much pains to convince your lordſhip, and to deprive myſelf, at the ſame time, of theſe advantages, 
which I had reaſon to expect from ſuch a proſecution as this might be. | 

I ihall ſubmit the whole to your lordſhip's cenſure and confideration, hoping your lordſhip will believe me 
to be, with the utmoſt reſpect, my lord, your lordihip's moſt obedient ſervant, 


WILLIAM LEE.” 
AAs of Parliament. 


1799, 11 and 12 Win III. cap. 9. Coſts in malicious actions in treſpaſs, extended to county palatines. 
No arreſt on writs from K. B. into county palatine for leſs than 251. | 
1713, Iz Anne, cap. 8. Private act for making the chapelry of Stockton in the county of Durham a dif- 
tinct pariſh from Norton. | 
1714, 1 Geo. I. cap. 42. Private act for expliining and making more effetual an act paſſed in the 12th 
year of the reign of her late majeſty queen Anne, intituled, An act for making the chapelry 
of Stockton in the county of Durham a diſtin& pariſh, | 
1717, 3 Geo. I. cap. 15. Sheriffs accounts paſſed in the c2urt of exchequer at Weſtminſter, Durham ſhe- 
_ riff excepted. | 
1719, 5 Geo. I. cap. 19. Private act for making the town and townſhip of Sunderland a diſtin pariſh 
from the pariſh of Weremouth in the county of Durham. | 
Gray's MS. Notes.—Baxter's Life, pl. ii. p 22, calls him“ the ſon of that wiſe and pions man the lord 
Crewe.” —Ath. Ox. vol. ii. p. 1945, 1177, f. is9.—Kennet's Hiſt. vol. iii, p. 557--- Was pardoned at the 
interceſſion of Dr Tillotſon and Dr Bates; fee Tillotſon's life.—2d July 1721, being the anniverſary of his 
confecration, Dr Lupton preached before the biſhop at Stene, on Prov. iii 16, in which ſermon he very 
much commends the biſhop, who had then been 50 years biſhop : This ſermon was printed at Oxon by an 
imprimatur of the vice-chancellor, Vid. his character in the life of archbiſhop Tillotton by Dr Birch, p. 137, 
and biſhop Patrick's life in the General Dictionary. 
The See wacant. 
> James Clavering, bart. ap. high-ſherif, gth June 1673. | 
Fra. Goodricke, knt. chanc. ap. keeper of the great ſeal, gth Mar. 2? reg. 24. Hedied on 
Monday, 18th Auguſt, at the houfe of Richard Neile, eſq; under-ſheriff, in the North 
Bailey. Buried at Ribſton 1673. 

Joh. Ot way, mil. vice-cancellarius com. palat. Lancaſtriæ & utrus conſiliarior, regis con- 
ſtitutus canc. & cuſtos magni ſigilli apud Weſtm. 16th Sept. 1673. Son of Rog. Ot- 
way of Sedbergh in co. York, gent. fellow of St John's college, Camb. Studied the 
le in Gray's Inn. | 

- Gilbert Gerrard, bart. conſtable of the caſtle. 

Robert Cole, eſq; counſellor at law, ſencſcal. 
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Lord Crewe dying on the 18th of September, leave for electing a ſucceſſor 


NATHANIEL CREWE, LL. D. biſhop of Oxford; tranſlated to Durham 22d Oct. 1674. 
Enthroned 1cth Nov. 
Temporalties reſtored, 
Dean of the royal chapel 29th Dec. 1685. 
Married Dorothy Forſter, 23d July 1700. 
Ob 18th Sept. 1721, #t. 88. 


Buried in the chapel of Stene, zoth Sept. 1721. 
Officers of the See during the time of Biſhop Creave. 


+ High-ſheriffs,—Sir Gilb. Gerrard, bart. ap. 2gth Dec. 1674. Rot. 1, No f. 
Nich. Conyers, eſq; ap. 28th Dec. 1675 3 ob. 27th Mar. 1686. 
Hon. Cha. Montague, eſq; oc. 4th Mar. 1686. 
Mark Shafto, eſq; oc. 1709; ob. 28th Dec 1723; bur. in Whitworth ch, 
Uader-ſheriffs, —John Spearman, gent. ap. egth Dec. 1674; Rot. 1. Ne. 4; afterwards ap. for life; 
confirmed by dean Sudbury and Chap. 22d Oct. 1675; ob. 1703; bur. in the Cath. 
church yard. | 
* Alſton, eſq; pat. for life; nephew to biſhop Crewe; bur. in the Cath. ch. garth, 
CC. 1712, 
Join Shafto, gent. ap. for life 5th June, 1912; confirmed 26th Jan. 1712; the firſt paten- 
tee for life that ſurvived any biſhop. 

- Temporal-chancellors,--J. Otway, knt. ap. roth Sept. 1675; Rot. 1. Ne 2; confirmed by dean Sud- 
; bury and Chap. 13th Sept. 1675; died 15th Oct. 1693, at his ſeat at Ingmire-hall, in 
par. Sedberg, æt. 75.-—Sce epitaph in Burne's Hiſt, of Weſtmorland, p. 259. 
Robert Dormer. eſg; of Lincoln's Inn, ap. 2d Nov. 1693 3 confirmed 23d Nov. Reg. 

Comber Member of parl. for Northallerton 1701, 1702, and 1505; younger bro- 
ther of John Dormer, of the Grange, co. Bucks, bart. ap. one of the juſtices of the 
Common Pleas by Q. Anne, on the death of Sir Edw. Neville, knt. 1705. He was 
attorney general to lord Crewe 1676; ob. 18th Sept. 1726, æt. 77. 
Dormer Parkhurſt, eſq; ap. 17th April, 1719, on ſur. of Dormer ; confirmed 1ſt May, 
1719. Reg. Comber. 
- -Conſtables of the caſtle, = Gilb, Gerrard, bart. 
John Parkhurſt, eſq; ap. for life zzth Oct. 1676; confirmed by dean Sudbury and Chap, 
16th Oct. 2676. * 
- Cha. Montague, eſq, by the ſurrender of Parkhurſt, ap. for life 24th July, 1684 ; confirm- 
ed by dean Sudbury and Chap. July, 1684.—Mar. Eliz. Forſter 3d Sept. 168 5.--Sur- 
rendered to his ſon James Montague and died 1721. 
James Montague, eſq; ap. for life; dat. ap. Lond. 26th Dec. 1615; confirmed by dean 
and Chap. 12th Nov. 1718. 
Seneſcals,— John Jefferſon, counſellor at law, ap. for life gth Jan. 1674; was afterwards a judge in 
Ireland; confirmed 17th April, 1675. 
Nich. Cole, gent. ap. for life 25th April, 1675. Rot. 1. Ne 3 
Cha. Montague, eſq; ap, for life 24 Dec. 1690 ; confirmed 6th Dec. 
nm Its eſq; ap. for life 5th Oct. 1709; confirmed by dean Montague and Chap. 5th 
ct. 1709. 19 427 lb 
Lanc. Hilton, of Stockton, gent. ap. for life 4th Nov. 1715; confirmed gth Feb, 
David Hilton, of the Middle Temple, gent. ap. for life 8th May, 1719; confirmed by 
dean Montague and Chap. 26th May. ; | 
Regiſtraries,—Rob. Hilton, gent. not. pub. ap. Aug. 1705. From an AQ-Book.—Peter Burrell, dep. 
Rob. Hilton, of Biftop-Auckland, and Ra. Trotter, of the city of Durham. gent. ap. 
Jointly for life x7th July, 1708 3 confirmed ſame day, From a paper Act-Book, fol. 
1505 and 1710. 
Attornies general, — Ra. Humphrey, arm. 1675. 
- Rob. Dormer, arm. oc. 2d May, 1684 and 1702. 
Henry Lambton, eſq; oc. 1709. 
Geo. Bowes, 1713 
Solicitors general, — Rob. Dormer, arm. 
Geo. Bowes, arm. 1694. 
John Rudd, arm, 1713.— Randal's MS$., 
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to the See of Durham was granted on the 3oth of the ſame month; and on 
the 12th of October, 1721, 


W1LLLAN TALAD S876... 


then biſhop of Sarum, was tranſlated to Durham ; enthroned on the 14th of De- 
cember ; and ſoon afterwards received reſtitution of the temporalties +. 

This biſhop was the only fon of William Talbot, eſq; of Litchfield, by Mary, 
the daughter of Thomas Doughty, eſq; of Whittington, in Worceſterſhire ; he 
was born at Stourton caſtle, in Staffordſhire, one of his father's ſeats, a little be- 
fore the reſtoration of Charles II. was admitted a gentleman commoner of Oriel 
college in the beginning of the year 1674, at the age of fifteen ; and the year 
following performed remarkably well in a ſpeech in the Encænia: He took the de- 
gree of bachelor of arts on the 16th of October, 1677; and proceeded to maſter 
of arts on the 23d of June, 1680: After which, he entered into holy orders; 
obtained the rectory of Berfield, in Berkſhire ; and married the daughter of Mr 
Criſpe, an eminent attorney at Chipping Norton, in Oxfordſhire : After the revo- 
lution, by the intereſt of his kinſman Charles Talbot then earl of Shrewſbury, he 
was promoted to the deanry of Worceſter on the 23d of April, 1691, in the room 
of Dr Hicks, ejected for refuſing to take the oaths to the new government: In 
june 3 he was diplomated doctor in divinity by archbiſhop Tillotſon; 
and, diſtinguiſhing himſelf in the pulpit, was more than once called to preach be- 
fore the queen: Upon the demiſe of Dr Fell, he was advanced to the biſhopric 
of Oxford, to which he was conſecrated the 24th of September, 1699, with leave 
to hold his deanry in commendam : His doctor's degree was recogniſed in the uni- 
verſity ſoon after his coming to the See of Oxford: On the acceſſion of George I. 
he was made dean of the chapel royal f: He held the above biſhopric till the year 
1715, when he ſucceeded Dr Burnet in that of Saliſbury; and upon the death 
of lord Crewe, was tranſlated to the biſhopric of Durham, on which occaſion 
he reſigned the deanry of the chapel royal: In the year of his tranſlation he was 
made governor of the Charter-houſe ; and on the death of Richard earl of Scar- 


borough, the king appointed him lord-lieutenant and cuſtos rotulorum of the 
county palatine of Durham. - - yg | 
The biſhop made his public entry into h Hioceſe on the 12th of July, 1722, 


when Dr Mangey made an elegant and public ſpeech of congratulation at Fare- 
well-hall: He went direal the cathedral church to prayers before he entered 
his palace, and pronounced his bleſſing from the throne ; he preached from thence 
on Sunday the 15th of July, and on the 4th of Auguſt viſited Newcaltle. 

| He rendered himſelf very unpopular by two meaſures which he purſued. The 
one was a bill which he brought into parliament in February, 1722, and which 
paſſed the houſe of lords, to enable biſhops to grant leaſes of mines, which had 


* His portrait is copied from 2 print by Vertue, after an original painting, when he was biſhop of Saliſ- 
Lury, | ; 
See Biographia Britannica, vol. vi. p. 2995» } Gray's MSS. | 
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not thentofore been demiſed, without conſent of chapters J. Spearman tells us ++, 
4 G 2 * vat 


An at to enable archbiſhops, biſhops, colleges, deans and chapters, hoſpitals, parſons, wicars and others, hawing 
ſpiritual promotions, to make leaſes of their mines, aubich have not been accuſtomably letten, not excecding the 
term of one and taventy years, without taking any fines upon the granting or renewing the ſame. 


[To which are added, ſome few clauſes intended to be offered to the Committee, which, by way of diſtinction, are print- 
ed with commas before the lines, together with Come notes or remarks thereon, ] 


WHEREAS there are divers mines of copper, tin, lead, iron, coals, and other ores and minerals, in tlic 
honours, manors, lands, waſtes and commons, parcels of the poſſeſſions of the archbiſhoprics, biſhoprics, 
colleges, cathedral churches, hoſpitals, parſonages, vicarages, and other ſpiritual promotions, within that 
part of Great-Britain called England, and the dominion of Wales, or united, appertaining or belonging to 
ſome of them, which not having been moſt commonly letten, the ſaid archbiſhops, biſhops, colleges, deans 
and chapters, hoſpitals, parſons, vicars, and others having ſpiritual promotions, are therefore by law diſ- 
abled “ to make ſuch leaſes thereof as may be an encouragement for many perſons to ſearch for or work 
the ſame ; by reaſon whereof the mines lie unwrought, to the great loſs and prejudice not only of the 
archbiſhops, biſhops, and other the eccleſiaſtical, ſpiritual, and collegiate perſons aforeſaid, and their ſucceſ- 
ſors, but of the kingdom in general. For remedy whereof, 

Be it enacted by the king's moſt excellent majeſty, by and with the conſent of the lords ſpiritual and tem- 
poral, and commons in this preſent parliament aſſembled, and by the authority of the ſame, that from and 
after the 25th day of March, in the year of our Lord 1723, it ſhall and may be lawful, to and for every the 
archbiſhops, biſhops, maſters and fellows of any college, deans and chapters of any cathedral or collegiate 
churches, maſters and guardians and brethren of any hoſpitals, parſons, vicars, and others having any ſpiri- 
tual or eccleſiaſtical living or promotion, within that part of Great-Britain called England, or dominion of 
Wales, their and every of their ſucceſſors, by writing indented under ſeal, to demiſe, leaſe, or grant all 
and all manner of mines of copper, lead, tin, iron, coals, and other ores and minerals, being parcels of the 
poſſeſſions of ſuch archbiſhoprics, bithoprics, college, cathedral church, hoſpital, parſonage, vicarage, or 
other ſpiritual promotion, or united, or any otherwiſe appertaining or belonging to any of the ſame, f“ not 
being copyholds or ancient leaſeholds, part or parcel of the fame premiſſes,“ I to any perſon or perſons, 
bodies politic or corporate, for any term or number of years, not exceeding the term of one and twenty 
years 5 in poſſeſſion, and not in reverſion, or by way of future intereſt, with all convenient and proper liber- 
ties and powers for ſearching, digging, ſouthing for, getting, winning, or working the ſame, and carrying 
away all the produce thereof, under ſuch rents and refervations, payable yearly during the ſaid terms, to the 
leſſors and their ſucceſſors, as to the ſaid leffors reſpectively ſhall feem meet and convenient; || ſo as nothing 
herein contained ſhall be conſtrued to give any liberty to any archbiſhop or biſhop, or other eccleſiaſtical 
perſon, to ſell, cut down, or diſpoſe of any of. the wood or timber belonging to his or their biſhoprics, or 
other eccleſiaſtical livings or promotions, iu any other manner than they or any of them were enabled by law 
to do, before the making this act. | 


++ Enquiry, p. 75. 


Note, That the recital as to thoſe ſeveral eccleſiaſtical perſons being by law diſabled to make leaſes of thoſe mines, is nagt 
true; for that they all of them have power at preſent to make ſuch leaſes, either of themſelves alone, or otherwiſe, with 
the confirmation of ſuch as have right to confirm them ; fo that it's conceived, that there is no manner of occaſion for this 


bill. 


+ It's hoped this honourable houſe will, upon mature conſideration of the ends and rea! deſigns of this bill, think fit to 
throw it out; but in caſe the houſe ſhould incline to alter the bill in ſuch a manner, as that ſonie of thoſe ill conſequences, 
which are apprehended from it, may be in fone meaſure prevented; then it is kumbly ſubmitted to the judgment of the 
committee, whether this clasſe, which is here inſerted, as to copyhclds and ancient leafeholds, will not be very proper for 

preſerving the rights of the owners or tenants of the ſaid grounds. 


t That the lord biſhop of Durham, or ſuch other biſhops as are moſt commonly concerned in mines, have the leſs 
reaſon to object againſt this clauſe relating to copyholds and ancient lealcholds.; for that it's conceived they will have ad- 
vantage enough by working the mines within the waſtes of their ſeveral manors, which in the biſhopric of Durham are 
very large, «nd where the biſhop can have no juſt occation to injure his leaſchold or copyhold — by endeavouring to 
deſtroy their incloſed grounds. 


$ That the terms of twenty-one years, and three lives, are the terms which lave heen ſettled and eſtabliſhed by 


the ſtatutes of 23 Henry VIII. and 1 Elizabeth, and ſeveral other ſtatutes ; but for ſome private purpoſes, are endeavours» 
ed to be changed and broke thro' by this bill. 


That this reſtraining clauſe, as to the cutting of wood and timber, is conceived tc be neceſſury, becauſe there 
have been former attempts made by ſome biſhops of Durham, to deſtroy the wood and timber ia that biſhopric, under the 
pretence of its being of uſe to them in th: working of their coal- mines, and other miiæs of lead and iron, 
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% And fo as noting in this act ſhall be conſtrued to empower any of the ſaid archbiſhops or biſhops, or 
other eccleſiaſtical perſons, to lay waggon-ways, or to lay or make any other ways or paſſages, in, thraugh, 
or over any of the grounds belonging to other perſons, fave where they had right to make ſuch ways before 
the time of making this act.“ 

And fo as no ſum or ſums of money, or other matter or thing whatſoever, be taken directly or indirectly, 
by way of fine or income, for, or in reſpect of the making or renewing of any ſuch demiſe, leaſe, or grant. 
* + And ſo as no leaſes to be granted by the ſaid archbiſhops or biſhops by virtue of this act thall be ac- 
counted valid, unleſs confirmed by their reſpective deans and chapters.“ 

And ſo as every ſuch demiſe, leaſe or grant to be made by any parſon or vicar, 4 or any of their ſucceſ- 
ſors, be confirmed by their reſpective patrons and ordinaries, “ Provided 9 always, nevertheleſs, that it ſhall 
and may be lawful for any of the ſaid archbiſhops and biſhops cr other ecclefiaſtical perſons, to grant a li 
cence or licences, from time to time, to any ſuch leaſeholder or copyholder, to open and dig any mines or 
quarries, in any ſuch copyhold or leaſehold premiſſes as are held by him under ſuch contracts and agreements 


as at any time hereafter ſhall be made or agreed upon, by any ſuch archbiſhops or biſhops, or other ecclefi- 


aſtical perſons, and their teaſeholders and copybolders, to be confirmed by the dean and chapter, any thing 
in this act contained to the contrary in any wiſe notwithſtanding.“ 

Provided |} always that this act ſhall not extend to any mines belonging to any ſuch archbiſhopric, biſhop- 
ric, college, cathedral church, hoſpital, parſonage, vicarage, or other ſpiritual promotion, which have been 
moſt commonly letten by the ſpace of twenty years next before the making this act; but that all ſuch mines 
may be granted, demifed, and leaſed, as they lawfully might have been, in caſe this act had never been made, 
any thing herein before contained to the contrary hereof in any wiſe notwithitanding. 

And be it further enacted, that this act ſhall be taken and allowed in all courts within this kingdom, as a 
public act, ſaving and reſerving to the king's moſt excellent majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, and to all and 
every other perſon and perſons, bodies politic and corporate, their heirs, ſucceſſors, executors, adminiſtrators 
and aſſigus, (other than and except the ſaid archbiſhops, biſhops, maſters and fellows of colleges, deans and 
chapters of cathedral and collegiate churches, raaſters and guardians, and brethren cf hoſpitals, parſons, vi- 
cars, and others having ſpiritual and eccleſiaſtical livings and promotions, and their reſpective ſucceſſors ; all 
ſuch right, title, intereſt, claim or demand whatſoever, as they or any of them might, could, or ought to have 
had, claimed, held or enjoyed, in cafe this act had never been made, any thing herein before contained to 
the contrary thereof in any wife notwithſtanding. : 

lt does not appear that any of thoſe ceclefiaſtical perſons mentioned in this bill, can have any ad- 
vantage at all by it, ſave only fome biſhops, who may be deſirous to diſpoſe of the mines for their own ad- 
vantage, without the controul of any of their chapters; nor does it appear that any, fave the biſhops con- 
cerned in the mines, have any way ſolicited the paſting of this bill. 

Whilſt the bill depended in the houſe of lords, it was not any way made known to. thoſe who are chiefly 
concerned in it; and if the chapter of Durham had not had reafon to believe that their right of confirmation 
had been expreſsly ſaved, it would hardly have paſſed the lords' houſe without oppoſition. 

And as the bill, as it now ſtands, appears to be calculated for the ſerving of private ends only, it's hoped 
ihe houſe, for that reaſon amongſt many others, will reject it, and give leave to bring in a new bill for the bet- 
ter diſcovery, opening and working of all mines as are not yet opened, and other purpoſes, which may be 


- 


more for the good of the public. 
0 * * 

* That this reſtraining clauſe, as to laying of waggon-ways, is all conceived to be neceſſary in this caſe, becauſe it is 
apprehended that a power is endeavoured to be gained by this bill, of laying waggon-ways, or other ways, over the 
incloſed grounds, at leaſt of the ſaid leaſchold and copyhold tenants, and of gaining a power likewiſe to grant leafes of ſuch 
way-leaves for ſome particular advantages to be made of the fame : In order to which, it is conceived, exceptions have 
been attempted to be inſerted upon the renewal of leafes from the biſhop of Durham, wherein the way-l-aves have been 
fpecially reſerved to his lordſhip, contrary to the form and cuſtom in the renewal of former leaſes, and which ought not to 
be varied, as hath been judged in many caſes, without the eonſent and confirmation of the Chapter. 

+ That the Chapter's confirmation of bithops leuſes, is not more requiltte or neceſſary in any caſe whatever for the 
good and benefit of the ſuceeſſor, than it is in the caſe of leaſes of mines, eſpecially of mines that were never open or 
t-1f:d before ; becauſe; in that cafe, there is a new rent to be created and eſtabliſhed, which is the only proviſion that the 
fucceifors have to depend on, during the centinvanze of the leaſe ; and if that ſhould be left to the preſent bithop alone, 
he may grant a leaſe of the richeſt of mines, to any one in truſt for himſelf, or any other, reſerving a pepper-corn to his 
{ucceſors; beſides that, great care onght to be taken for the fake of the fucceflors, that proper covenants and proviſions be 
inſerted in all leaſes of mines, for the fair working of them, and to prevent the ruin and deſtruction thereof, upon the ac- 
count of any haſty advantages propoſed to te made by the preſent biſhop or his leffees, 

| That it is admitted by the biu, that it is neccſſury aud proper, that all leaſes to be made of ſuch mines, by parſons and 
vicars, oucht to be conſirmed by their reſpective patrons and ordinaries. 

F That this clanſe may be both an encouragement to all leaſchold and copyhold tenants, to make trials and difcoverics 
of mines within their incloſures, and to permit the ſame to be opened and wrought, which they are not obliged ta 
do at preſent; and it may alſo very much tend, not only to the benefit of ſuch biſhops, or other perfon, as are to grant 
licences for the working thereof, but to the advantage ef the public likewiſe, which is ſo much pretended to by the now 
bil. . 
As to the proviſo inſerted in this bill, that it Tall not extend to leaſes formerly granted ; it is apprehended, that 
the deſign of it is, that where any ſuch lexſes hae been granted by the late biſnop of Durham, without the Chapter, 
that the preſent biſhop may avoid them as Megally granted, and yet that he may grant new leaſes thercof, without his 
Chapter, by virtue of this act, and make tha wl chargeable with fines, notwithſtanding the proviſion in this bill. 
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&« That this attempt alarmed the whole nation, and a vigorous oppoſition was 
„ made thereto, particularly by the dean and chapter of Durham, and the copy- 
“ holders and leaſeholders of this county f; for it appeared to them, that the 

3 


4 To the honourable the knights comm!#ffoners and fhires, citizens and burgeſſes, in parliament aſſembled, 
The humble petition of divers leajchold and copyhold tenants of and within the biſhopric of Durham, 


Sheweth, 8 

That a bill having lately paſſed the honourable houſe of lords, entitled, An act to enable archbiſhops, bi- 
ſhops, colleges, deans and chapters, hoſpitals, parſons, vicars, and others having ſpiritual promotions, to 
make leaſes of their mines which have not been accuſtomably letten, not exceeding the term of one and 
twenty years, and without taking any fines for granting or renewing the ſame, your petitioners had not any 
notice thereof, till very lately, and till after the ſaid bill was fent down from the lords to this honourable 
houte. 

That upon peruſal and conſideration of the faid bill, your petitioners do humbly conceive and are adviſed, 
that in cafe the ſaid bill ſhould paſs into a law, your petitioners undoubted rights and properties will be 
greatly prejudiced, if not utterly deitroyed and taken away. 

Wherefore your petitioners humbly pray, that they may be heard by their counſel againſt the ſaid bill, 

* And your petitioners ſhall pray, &c. 


The cafe of the dean and chapter of Durham, upon the bill depending in parliament for enabling archbiſhops, bi/hopr, 


and others, to grant leaſes of mines aot accuſtomably letten. 


Deans and chapters have been and are eſteemed as the counſel of archbiſhops and biſhops ; and, amongſt 
other good purpoſes, to conſent to every grant, &c. which they ſhall make to bind ſucetffors; it not being 
reaſonable to repoſe ſo great a charge or confidence in any ſole perſon, or to give power to any one perſon 
only, to prejudice his ſucceſſors, (Coke 3, Report, dean and chapter of Norwich's cafe.) Deans and chap- 
ters, as is well known, did accordingly conftantly confirm all ſuch leates, before the enabling ſtatute was 
made, 32 Hen. VIII. and had an undoubted right to do fo, by the common law : And if that cnabling ſta- 
tutegor the private ſtatute x Ehz. and other the reſtraining ſtatutes made in her reign, for abridging archbi- 
ſhops and bithops, and other eccleſiaſtical perſons, from making long leaſes, have not varied or taken away 
ſuch the ancient right of deans and chapters, which they had by the common law, and conſtant immemorial 
ufage before that ftatute, ſuch right of confirmations mult ſtil}, and does now belong unto them. 

It muſt be admitted, that by the enabling ſtatute, 32 Hen. VIII, in all leaſes made for three lives, or twen- 
ty-one years in purſuance thereof, all the reſtrictions and neceſſary requitites thereby enacted, muſt be punc- 
tually obſerved, or ſuch leaſes will not be good againſt fuaccefſors, unleſs confirmed by deans and chapters ; 
and ſuch leaſes as are good by that ſtatute, muſt be of lands or hereditaments, not in the hands of any farmer, 
by way of old leaſes; unleſs ſuch old leaſes were expired or ſurrendered in a year after the new leate made ; 
and it is expreſsly thereby declared, that ſuch ſtatute ſhall not extend to leaſes of reverſions, nor to any here- 
ditaments, not moſt commonly letten to farm, or occupied by farmers for twenty years before the making 
thereof, nor to any leaſe to be made, without impeachment of waſte ; nor to any leaſes made for above 
twenty-one years, or three lives from the making; and upon which there be reſerved yearly to the lefiors, 
their heirs and ſucceſſors, according to their reſpective eſtates, ſo much yearly farm or rent, or more, as had 
been molt accuſtomably yielded and paid, within twenty years before ſuch leaſes made, and other reſtrictions 
contained in that act. See 32 Hen. VIII, c. 27, _ 

The private ſtatute 1 Eliz. or ſubſequent ſtatutes in her reign, make no alteration in any of the reſtrictions 
which are in the ſtatute of the 32 Hen. VIII. and it is conceived, thoſe ſtatutes only were made for prevent- 
ing the making long leaſes with confirmations, as were then accuſtomed to be done, to the great damage 
and injury of the ſucceſſors, but no way to alter or take away the right which deans and chapters had to 
confirm leaſes, made by archbiſhops and bithops, of mines, .or any other of the inheritances of the church, 
not compriſed in thoſe ſtatutes ; for the farther illuſtration of which undoubted right of deans and chapters, 
ice biſhop Gibſon's Codex Juris, p. 781, wherein are the following words: 

„ Confirmation is only neceffary to the leates of ſole corporations, as biſhops, &c. with parſons and vicars : 
ſo it was, and fo it ſtill remains at common law; by which, corporations aggregate of many, might of them- 
ſelves make any grant of, or out of the poſſeſſions which they held in common; but the law did not think 
fit to truſt a ſingle perſon, or ſole corporation, with the diſpolition of eſtates held in right of the church; and 
therefore, by way of reſtraint, appointed the aſſent and confirmation of ſome others, without which their 
grants ſhould not be valid againſt the ſucceſſor; accordingly, all leafes of archbithops and biſhops, to bind 
their ſucceſſors, were to be confirmed by the dean and chapter; and all leafes of archdeacons, prebendaries, 
and the like, by biſhop, dean, and chapter, with ſome exceptions in cale of patronage, which are not now 
material; aud all leaſes of parſons and vicars, by patron and ordinary. 


But 
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„ bill was calculated for the biſhop of Durham and his family only, and not 


for his ſucceſſors, and to deprive the copyholders and ancient leaſeholders of 
„ the 


But all theſe, except parſons and vicars, were enabled by 32 Hen. VIII. to let leaſes for one and twenty 
years, or three lives without confirmation, provided, that in ſuch leaſes, the conditions and limitations of the 
ſaid act, as to the expiraticn of the old leaſe, the commencement of the new, the reſervation of the rent, &c. 
were punctually obſerved ; but if not, confirmation remained neceſſary as before, in order to bind the ſucceſ- 
ſor ; and with confirmation, long leaſes of ſole corporations continued to be good againſt the ſucceſſor, as 
they had been at common law. 

From all which, as well as from the bill itſelf now before the Houſe, it 1s plain, that the leaſes which are 
thereby intended to be made of mines, are not, nor can be included in the enabling act of 32 Hen. VIII. or 
of the ſubſequent ſtatutes of the r, x3, and 18 of queen Elizabeth; becauſe mines yet to be diſcovered, can- 
not be hereditaments molt commonly letten, or occupied by farmers for twenty years; nor can leaſes be 
made of mines without impeachment of waſte, becauſe defacing ad deſtroying the ſurface, and ſcooping out 
ant carrying away the bowels of the inheritance, muſt occaſion the committing waſte z nor can it be ſuppoſed 
that a rent can be reſerved as accountably paid for twenty years, of a mine which has never yet been letten; 
and if fo, deans and chapters muſt have the ſame right now as they had at the common law before the ſtatutes 
above-mentioned were made, which, it muſt be admitted, have not as yet deſtroyed, or taken away their 
right of confirmations of leaſes of mines, which they had, and now have by common law. 

Leaſes made by parſons and vicars are excepted out of the ſtatute of 32 Hen. VIII. and are not good un- 
leſs confirmed by the patron and ordinary; and the preſent bill takes the ſame care of patron and ordinary, 
as that ſtatute did; and it is hoped this honourable Houſe will take the ſame care to preſerve the undoubted 
rights of deans and chapters, there being no good reaſon to be aſſigned, why the rights of thoſe excepted 
out of the enabling ſtatute of the 23 Hen. VIII. ſhould be ſaved; and yet at the ſame time, by the ſame 
bill, the rights of the perſons not compriſed therein ſtand (in point of juſtice) at leaſt on the ſame foot as 
to the rights and properties. 

It muſt be admitted, that the bill gives the ſame power to deans and chapters, as to mines in their own 
proper eſtates, -which it doth to archbiſhops and biſhops ; and if deans and chapters had no right but as leſ- 
ſors, ſuch right ought to be excepted, as it is by the ſaving clauſe ; but fince they have another plain right 
by the common law and immemorial uſage, namely, to confirm the leaſes of mines let by archbiſhops and 

biſhops, no juſt reaſon can be aſſigned to take away and deſtroy ſuch their right by a new law, which 
the petitioners, the dean and chapter of Durham, do neither requeſt nor want, nor conceive to be of any 
benefit or advantage to them. 

For which and other reaſons, they humbly hope the bill ſhall be rejected, or ſo amended, as effectually to 
five their rights, as well with reſpe& to.confirmations, as all other their own juſt rights; and likewiſe to 
preſcrve the inheritance of the church for the benefit of the ſucceſſors of the preſent archbiſhops and bi- 
mops, who, as the petitioners conceive, were to be aſſiſted by the deans and chapters, to conſent to 
every grant, &c. to be made by ſuch archbiſhops and biſhops ; by which reſtraint all ſuch inconveniences 
as might ariſe by repoſing ſo great a truft in a fingle perſon, or by giving him power to prejudiice his 
ſucceſtion, might be, and would, as it hitherto hath been, effectually prevented. 

The caſe of the copybold aud leaſebold tenants of the biſhopric of Durham. for enabling biſhops and others to grant 
leaſes of mines not accuſlomably letten by them. 

The biſhops of Durham being ſeiſed of divers manors within that biſhopric, wherein are many copyhold 
lands, which have for many hundreds of years, and time immemorial, been held in fee, upon payment of 
fines certain, and of certain ſmall rents, the ſaid eſtates have been ſo freely enjoyed by the tenants thereof, 
that the ſame have been, in many reſpects, eſteemed as valuable, as moſt freehold eftates within the ſaid 
biſhopric. | 

Theſe copyhold eſtates are transferred by ſurrender, and upon ſuch ſurrender, or upon death of the copy- 
holder dying ſeiſed, admittances have been granted to the next heir, or to the party to whoſe uſe the ſur- 
render was made; and aecording to the tenor or import of ſuch admittances, the ſaid copyholders have 
claimed their eſtate and intereſt in the ſaid lands. | | | 

It has been apprehended, that the ſaid copyhold tenants having, by ſuch admittances, been admitted te- 
nants to the ſaid lands, or to the terra firma or ſoil of the ſame, and without any exception of the mines or 
quarries therein; that the copyholders, in ſuch caſe, are intitled to the ſaid mines and quarries within their 
own grounds, as parcel of the ſoil granted to them, ſave only in ſuch particular caſes where ſuch mines or. 
quarries have, within any particular lands, been accuſtomably granted, or held in leaſe, from the biſhops 
of the ſaid See. 

But though the abſolute right of the ſaid copyhold tenants to the ſaid mines and quarries, within their own 
grounds, hath been queſtioned by ſome perſons ; yet it hath never been denied, but that the copyholders of 


the ſaid biſhopric, as well as other copyhold tenants, have a ſpecial right to the produce or profits of the oY 
| 7 0 
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the mines within their incloſed grounds, which the biſhops of Durham have 

of late claimed: The copyholds are deſcendable eſtates of inheritance to the 

“ heirs of the roll tenants, 5 
66 y 


of their ſaid lands, and that they may, for many purpoſes, dig and work the ſoil thereof, and not only nie 
the lime-ſtone, and other quarries within the ſaid grounds, but work the other mines alſo, where there 1s 
any cuſtom or uſage to warrant their ſo doing | | : 

And whatever right or intereſt the biſhop of Durham may be ſuppoſed, or preſumed, to have in the mincs 
within theſe copyhold lands; yet it muſt be allowed, that he cannot by law juſtify the breaking up or ſink- 
ing in the copyholders ſaid grounds, or dettroying the profits of the ſaid ſoil, in order to ſearch for or open 
any mines in the ſame ; and that he cannot juſtify the laying of any waggon-ways, or the making of other 
ways, through the ſaid grounds, nor can fell ſuch wood as may be neceſſary for working the faid mines, be- 
cauſe ſuch liberties may very much tend to the abſolute deſtruction of the ſaid copyholders eſtates. 

The ſaid copyhold tenants having ſuch rights in their ſaid eſtates, it is plain that the biſhop cannot at pre- 
ſent, without their conſents and ſpecial agreement, open any mines within their faid grounds, nor can fell the 
wood growing, nor grant any power, or proper liberties, for working the ſaid mines; ſo that in tus caſe, 
the only way at preſent to make profit or advantage of any ſuch mines, is either for the biſhop to obtain the 
leave and conſent of the copyholders therein, and upon ſuch terms and agreements as the copyholders thall 
think fit, or that the copyholders ſhould work them, upon making ſome reaſonable acknowledgment to the 
bithop, upon obtaining his licence to work the ſame. 

Thus it is apprehended the caſe ſtands at preſent with reſpe& to the copyhold tenants: And as to the 
leaſeholders, their lands and eſtates having been accuſtomably granted, time beyond memory, without 
either exception of mines, or of way leaves, or other exception that can give the biſhop any manner of right 
to open or work mines within their incloſures, or to cut down their woods, or to d other acts that may tend 
to deſtroy the profit of their farms; it is conceived, that as well the faid leaſcholders, as copyhold tena 4, 
may maintain actions at law for any wrong or injury that may be done in prejudice to their ſeveral and re- 
ſpective rights. 


Now it is humbly apprehended that this bill, which is depending for enabling biſhops to grant leaſes of 


mines, without any ſpecial ſavings or proper proviſions for the benefit of the ſaid ws doe and leaſchold te- 
nants, may (as the ſame is contrived) very much tend to the ruin and deſtruction of their faid eſtates; that 
it will give a liberty to the working of thoſe mines without their conſents, to the laying of waggon-ways 
through their grounds, to the cutting down the wood for the uſe of the ſaid mines, and the doiflf all man- 
ner of damage both in their corn- fields, meadows, and paſtures, without providing the leaſt ſatisfaction or 
recompence for the ſame. 5 PLE 320% 7.48 FALSE 

It may perhaps be alledged in defence of this bill, that the general ſaving in it will be ſufficient to ſecure 
the ſeveral particular and ſpecial intereſts both of the leaſeholders, copyholders, and other p-rſons. 

In anſwer to which, it may be obſerved, that the general ſaving is no more than what's nſerted of courſe 
in moſt bills, but is found in many caſcs to be ſo deficieat, that it's frequently ſupplied by ſpecial ſavings and 
other proviſions. 2 7 7 | 

That the moſt that can be ſaid to be ſaved in this caſe, is a right to bring actions for the recovery of da- 
mages that fhall be ſuſtained by the working the ſaid mines. But it is conceived, that where a power is 
once granted to leaſe out the mines, an action for damages is little more than an after-game; and the moſt 
that can be got by ſuch general ſaving, may be a multitude of ſuits, whercin the leaſehold and copyhold te- 
nants may from time to time be involved with the biſhop and his leſſees. 

Beſides, it may be queſtioned how far the ſaid general ſaving may extend to any perſons that ſhall become 
leſſees after the time of paſſing the ſaid act. 

But be that as it will, the giving ſuch a power to leaſe theſe mines, may give a handle to ſome biſhops to 
extend the power that's granted by the act, by inſerting exceptions of mines and way-leaves, aud other new 
liberties, in all leaſes that ſhall be renewed. And there is the greater reaſon to apprehend fuch proceeding, 
in regard that the ſame has been in ſome places already begun, which may tend further to defeat the rights 
of the ſaid ſeveral leaſehold tenants. 

It may be further obſerved, that there are ſeveral things very ſpecionſly ſuggeſted in this bill; as, that the 
opening of theſe mines will be of advantage to the public; as alfo, that ſuch leaſes are to be granted and re- 
r.ewed without the taking of any fines. | 

As to the benefit which may accrue to the public by the diſcovery and working of more mines ; it is con- 
ceived that the advantage to the public will be the ſame, in caſe the ſaid leaſeholders and copyholders have 
the working of thaſe mines which fhall be diſcovered in their own grounds, upon their paying a reaſonable 
duty or acknowledgment to the biſhop. And the giving a power by this act to let leaſes thereof to any 
itranger, may be attended with many inconveniencies. . 

As 
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** By this bold ſtep, one family would have engroſſed, as much as in them lay, 
mines of immenſe value to themſelves, without any regard either to the biſhop's 
* ſucceſſors, or to the tenants and their poſterity : The bill appeared to be of very 
ill conſequence, ſince the biſhop of Durham, who is moſtly concerned in coal- 
© mines, had the leſs reaſon to attempt the mines within the incloſed copyholds 
of his tenants and ancient leaſeholds; for that he hath advantage enough by 
* mines within many of the waſtes of his ſeveral. manors in the biſhopric of 
* Durham, which are very large, and where the bi ſhop and his leſſees may work 
* mines for ages to come; he cannot therefore have any reaſon to injure the co- 
pyhold and ancient leaſehold tenants, by endeavouring to deſtroy their incloſed 
grounds,“ except the object of enriching his family by ſuch leaſes. 

Sir John Eden being then one of the repreſentatives for the county of Durham, 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſed this bill in the commons; though it muſt not be forgot, that 
his fellow member, Mr Hedworth, refuſed to give the tenants any aſſiſtance, or to 
join in the petition againſt it; however, the oppoſitions againſt it were held ſo rea- 
ſonable, that the bill underwent great amendments, which occaſioned thoſe who 
had the conduct of it before parliament to drop it, and it did not paſs. But many 
of the old prebendaries.of Durham ſoon after dying, the biſhop had the opportu- 
nity of preferring many of his friends in their places; and thereby had a majo- 
rit“ in the chapter to confirm fuch leaſes as he thought fit to grant. 

Sir John Eden was greatly applauded by all the county of Durham for his con- 


* 
La 


duct, and at his return from parliament was met by 1500 perſons, to congratulate 


his arrival. This occaſioned the bifhop to call on his dependents and friends to 
meet him on his coming into the biſhopric, and a cayalcade was formed by many 
gentlemen, clergymen, and others, on the 23d of January 1723, who attended him 


into Durham, with about thirty coaches in the train. 


Ihe other matter which hurt the biſhop's popularity was, his infinuating to the 
dean and chapter the room there was for advancing the fines on their leaſes; and 
letting the pernicious example in his own, 

In 1725, the biſhop viſited the dean and chapter, and exhibited articles. He 
continued in this See till his death, which happened at his houſe in Hanover-ſquare, 
London, on the 1oth of October 1730, and was buried privately in St James's 
church, Weſtminſter. He was of a magnificent taſte and temper, which often run 


him into diſheulties, his great revenue not being anſwerable to his expences, and 


his ſon was often obliged to extricate him from his embarraſſments. After the de- 


As to what is propoſed with reſpect to the granting and renewal of leaſes without fines, it cannot be at all 
objected againſt, provided care be taken that this ſeeming benefit is not defeated by the other dark clauſe in the 
ſane act, whereby ſuch mines are excepted as have been accuſtomably letten within the greateſt part of twen- 
ty years paſt; the deſigns of which clauſe ought, it's conceived, to be better explained on many acconnts. 

And it's hoped, that care will be taken not only for inſerting proper proviſions in this bill with reſpect to the 
ſaid leaſehold and copyhold tenants, but that all leaſes to be granted by virtue of this act, ſhall be for the uſual 
terms of twenty-one years, or three lives; and that ſuch leaſes as thall be granted by any of the biſhops, be 
confirmed by the dean and chapter; ſo as care may be taken, that ſuch reaſonable rents or duties may be re- 
ſerved unon every ſuch leaſe, as may be of ſome benefit to the ſucceſſors, for whom very littie proviſion is 
made by this bill. | 
ceaſe 
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ceale of his firſt wife, who died without iſſue, he entered into a ſecond marriage 
with Catharine, daughter of alderman King, of London, by whom he had eight 
ſons and ſeveral daughters“. His eldeſt ſon Charles, in November 1733, was made 
lord high chancellor of Great Britain, and, on the 5th of December following, 
created baron of Henſol in the county of Glamorgan +. 

It is remarkable of this prelate, that in nine years time he diſpoſed of all the beſt 
livings in his patronage, both his archdeaconries, and half the ſtalls in his cathe- 
dral. It has been hinted, that he did not come to this opulent See without ſub- 
mitting to a douceur of tix or ſeven thouſand pounds f. 


* 2d, Edward, who was born in the city of Worceſter, and bred at Oriel college in Oxford, where, after 
taking his firſt degree of arts, he was choſen fellow zoth Oct. 1712. He proceeded M. A. 14th Oct. 1714 ; 
and reſigned his fellowſhip toth Oct. 1715, apparently on account of his marriage with Mary, daughter of 
the Rev. Mr Martin. He died in 1720, archdeacon of Berkſhire, having iſſue an only daughter, Catharine. 

zd, Sherington, who, being bred to-the army, became captain of an independent company of foot, after- 
wards licutenant-colonel, and thence colonel of a regiment of foot 17th Feb. 1747. He married a daughter 
of —— Midget, who died the 6th of Sept. 1749; and had iſſue two ſons, William and Charles. 

ath, Henry, a commiſſioner of the falt duty; who married, firit, a daughter of — Lloyd, by whom he 
had iſſue a daughter, Elizabeth; and marrying, ſecondly, Catharine, daughter of Sir Hugh Clopton, of Strat - 
ford upon Avon, m Warwickſhire, had by her, who died 17th May, 1754, no iſſue. 

The biſhop's daughters were, Henrietta Maria, married to Dr Charles Trimnel, lord biſhop of Win- 
cheſter ; and Catharine, married to Exton Sayer, LL. D. who, being bred to the civil law at Trinity Hall in 
Cambridge, became a fellow of that college, and an advocate in Doctors* Commons; and after his marriage, 
was made ſpiritual chancellor of Durham, and ſurveyor of his majeſty's land revenues, &c. and died member of 
parliament for Totneſs in 1731. : ; 

Twelve of the biſhop's ſermons were publiſhed in 173 T, in one vol. 8yo, in ſome of which he aſſerts the notion 
of Dr Samuel Clarke upon the Trinity. He was ſtrongly attached to that divine, and has been heard to lament 
greatly, that he could not give the doctor the beſt preferment he had in his diſpoſal, by reaſon of his refuſing to 
ſubſcribe the articles. Biog. Brit.— Wood's Ath. Ox. vol. ii. 


WiLLIiaM TAa1.B0r, S. T. P. biſhop of Sarum. Leave of election zoth Sept. 1727. 
Tranſlated 12th Oct. 
Enthroned 14th Dec, 
Temporalties reſtored 
Ob. xoth Oct. 1730. 


Officers of the See during the time of biſhop Talbot. 


High-{hcrifts, — Hen, Liddell, bart. ap. 1721; eldeſt ſon of Sir Tho. Liddell, bart. by Ann, daughter cf 
Sir Hen. Vane the elder; ob. at Kenſington 2d Sept. 1723. 
| Wm Williamion, bart ap. 7th Sept. 1723. | 
Geo. Dixon, ſubvic. to both, When Sir Hen. Liddcll ap. Dixon under- ſheriff, J. Shafto brought an 
action againit Dixon for profits of the place, but did not proceed, being adviſed the patent was 
not good. When the land-tax is 4s. in the pound, the high-ſheriff pays 11. 15 8. the under- 
ſheriff 41. 188. 
Temporal chancellor, -Dormer Parkhurſt, eq. In 1526 he married the only daughter of Cha Ticks 
man, bithop of Londonderry, with a great fortune. Monthly Mercury, 


Conſtable of the caſtle, — James Montague, eſg. | 

Sencical, — David Hilton, gent. 

Regiſtraries, — Wm Pye, deputy rcgiſter, oc. 1728. 

Attorney general, — Nich. Fazakerley, eſq; member for Preſton in Lancathire. 

Solicitor general, —John Rudd, eſq; during pleaſure 6th Jan. 1721. —Randall's MSS. 
+ Vide his Life, Biog. Brit. p. 2905» 
] Gray's 5188. 
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Leave of election was granted on the 26th of October, to ſupply the See, and 
on the 5th of November, 1730, 


EDWARD CHANDLER, S. T. P. 


biſhop of Litchfield, was tranſlated to Durham, and enthroned by proxy on the 
gth of December ; ſoon after which he received reſtitution of the temporalties. 
Biſhop Chandler was a native of Ireland, and chaplain to Lloyd biſhop of Win- 
cheſter : He was rector of St Nicholas' in Worceſter, and vicar of Prees in the 
county of Salop. On the 3oth of April, 1696, he was nominated to a prebend in 
Litchfield, void by the death of the reverend Samuel Dugard. On the 21ſt of 
October, 1706, then having the degree of doctor in divinity, he was made a pre- 


bendary of Worceſter ; was allo a prebendary of Sarum, and reQor of Wem in 


Shropſhire ; and, on the 17th of November 1717, was conſecrated biſhop of Litch- 
field, from whence he was tranſlated to Durham at the time before ſpecified. 

He was a very learned and ingenious divine. Among other works of his, the 
D Defence of Chriſtianity, from the Prophecies of the Old Teſtament,” which he 
wrote againit Collins, is particularly mentioned. During the time he was engaged 
in this work, he held a conſtant correſpondence with the learned Mr William 
Lowth, with whom he was particularly intimate. 

Biſhop Chandler married Barbara, the eldeſt daughter of Sir Humphrey Briggs +. 
One of his daughters was married to R. Cavendiſh, eſq; another to Wadham 
Wyndham, eſq; and another to the reverend Mr Brotherton. He died at his houſe 
in Groſvenor-ſquare on the 2oth of July, 1750, bf the ſtone, (ſeveral large ones 
being found in his body when opened) and was buried at Farnham-Royal in the 
county of Bucks, Whilſt he was biſhop of Durham, he gave 5ol. towards aug- 
menting Monk wearmouth living, allo 200 l. to purchaſe a houle for the miniſter 
of Stockton, and 20001. to be laid out in a purchaſe for the benefit of clergymen's 
widows in the dioceſe of Durham ]. 


The 


* The portrait is copied from a print engraved by Vertue. 

+ Baronetage, vol. iii. p. 252. | 

+ It may he remembered, to the honour of biſhop Chandler, that he never ſold any of his patent offices, 
though he was offered ſeveral hundred pounds by Mr R. R. an attorney at D „for the clerkſhip of the 
halmot court, vacant on the death of Mr John Mowbray, in 1735, which he nobly refuſed, and gave to his 
ſecretary Mr Whitaker, who was ſucceeded by Mr Wyndham. The office of ſpiritual chancellor he gave to 
his for Wadham, and that of prothonotary to his other ſon Richard; the conſtableſhip of the caſtle and clerk 
of the peace were conferred on his ſon-in-law, Wadham W yndham, eſq; the keeper or rangerſhip of Bed- 
burn Park he granted to R. Stonhewer for three lives, and which is now held by his grandſon. On Mr Ralph 
Trotter's ſurrender of the two patents as keeper of Birtley-Wood and houſekeeper of the old palace at 
Darlington, he granted the former to Mr Chriſtopher Johnſon, his receiver, for three hves, and the latter for 
life, and alſo appointed him county clerk 3 which two laſt offices he ſtill holds; but in biſhop Trevor's time 
he was prevailed upon to give up the leaſe of Birtley- Wood, the biſhop's counſel alledging, that as the wood 
was grubbed up, and the park diſparked, there was no need of a keeper, This pretence was certainly ill- 
grounded g, for it was an ancient office before, the reſtraining clauſe in the ſtatute 1 Eliz. c. 19. Mr John» 
{on, in confideration of his having made ſeveral improvements in the eſtate, was permitted to hold the poſ- 
ſellion until he was reimburſed the expence, and, to avoid litigation, in 1754, ſurrendered his patent { /edq 
minus juſle and from that time biſhop Trevor received the rents and profits for his own uſe, and made no 


$ And fo it waz determined by the court of K. B. Hilary 1757, in the caſe of Sir John Trelawney againſt the biſhop of 
"Wincheſter, and reported in 1 Burrow, p. 219. See alſo Hargrave's Coke Littleton, note, p. 44, where ſeveral caſe; ire 
cited refpeRing ancient offices before the ſtatute I Eliz, 
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The See continued vacant near two months, the king being then in Germany. 
On the 7th of September, 


JOSEPH B:U-T-L £&R;* 


then biſhop of Briſtol, was tranſlated to this See, and enthroned by proxy on the gth 
of November. He was a prelate of the moſt diſtinguiſhed charaQter and abilities, was 
born at Wantage in Berkſhire, in the year 1692. His father, Mr Thomas Butler, who 
was a ſubſtantial and reputable ſhopkeeper in that town, obſerving in his ſon Joſeph 
(who was the youngeſt of eight children) an excellent genius and inclination for 
learning, determined to educate him for the miniſtrv, among the proteſtant diſſenters 
of the preſbyterian denomination. For this purpoſe, after he had gone through a pro- 
per courſe of grammatical literature, at the free grammar ſchool of his native place, 
under the care of the rev. Mr Philip Barton, a clergyman of the church of Eng- 
land, he was ſent to a diſſenting academy, then kept at Glouceſter, but afterwards 
removed to Tewkeſbury, where Mr Butler made an extraordinary progreſs in the 
ſtudy of divinity ; of which he gave a remarkable proof, in the letters addreſſed by 
him to Dr Samuel Clarke, laying before him the doubts that had ariſen in his mind, 
concerning the concluſiveneſs of ſome arguments in the doCtor's * Demonſtration 
of the being and attributes of God.” The firſt of theſe letters was dated November 
4th, 1713; and the ſagacity and depth of thought diſplayed in it, immediately ex- 
cited Dr Clarke's particular notice. This condeſcenſion encouraged Mr Butler to 
addreſs the doctor again upon the fame ſubject; which, likewiſe, was anſwered by 


him; and the correſpondence being carried on in three other letters, the whole was 


diſpoſition thereof either by leaſe, patent, or otherwiſe, Daniel Dew, eſqʒ now holds it by patent for life 
from biſhop Egerton, : 


Epw. CHANDLER, S. T. P. biſhop of Litchficld. Leave of election 26th Oct. 1730. 
| Elected 5th Nov. 1730. 
Enthroned Dec. 9. 
Ob. at London 2oth July, 1750, #t. 82. 


Officers of the See during the time of biſhop Chand er. 


High-ſheriffs, — Sir W. Williamſon, bart. ap. 17th Dec. 1730; ob. iſt Apr. 1747; bur. at Monkwear- 
mouth. 
Hedworth Williamſon, bart. ſecond ſon of Sir William, by Elizabeth, his firſt wife, 
daughter of John Hedworth, efq; of Harraton. 
| Wm Winfield, ſub-vic. 
Temporal-chancellor, —Dormer Parkhurſt, eſq; of Hanch-Hall, Staffordſhire, mar. Mary Smith, 
daughter of Smith, bart. r;th Mar. 1742, | 
Conſtables of the caſtle, — James Montague, eſq1; ob. 8th Nov. 1741. 
Wadham Wyndham, eſq; ap. for life 1748; alſo ap. clerk of the peace for life. He 
was factor to the S. S. company at La Vera Cruz; mar. Nov. 1732, to the biſhop's 
| daughter, with a portion of 8099 l. | | 
Seneſcal,— David Hilton, eſq. 
Regiſtrary, —Ralph Trotter, ſurviving regiſtrary. | 
Attorney-general,—Sir Tho. Boothe, knt. ap. 3d Feb. 1733. 
Solicitor-general,—John Rudd, eſq; ob. 14th Jan. 1732. | 
Tho. Gyil, eſq; 1733; which he held till his death, 12th March, 1780. 


* The portrait is copied from an original picture in the committee-room of the Infirmary at Newcaſtle, 
painted by Taylor. | | | 
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annexed to the celebrated treatiſe beforementioned, and the collectian has been re- 
tained in ail the ſubfequent editions ol that work. The management of this correſ- 
ponience was entruſted by Mr Butler to his friend and fellow pupil Mr Secker, 
who, in order to conceal the affair, undertook to convey the letters to the poſt- of- 
lice at Glouceiter, and to bring back Dr Clarke's anfwers. When Mr Butler's 
name was diſcovered to the doctor, thecandour, modeſty, and good ſenſe with which 
he had written, immediately procured him the friendihip of that eminent and ex- 
cellent man. Our young ftudent was not, however, during his continuance af 
Tewketbury, folely employed in metaphyſical ſpeculations and enquiries. Another 
ſubject of his ſerious conſideration was, the propriety of his becoming a diſſenting 
miniſter. Accordingly, he entered into an examination of the principles of non- 
conformity; the reſult of which was, ſuch a diſſatisſaction with them, as deter- 
mined him to contorm to the eſtabliſhed church. This intention was at firſt very 
diſagreeable to his father, who endeavoured to divert him from his purpoſe ; and, 
with that view, called in the aſſiſtance of ſome eminent preſbyterian divines; but 
finding his ſon's reſolution to be fixed, he at length ſuffered him to be removed 
to Oxford, where he was admitted a commoner of Oriel college on the 
17th of March, 1714. At what time he took orders doth not appear, nor 
who the biſhop was by whom he was ordained ; but it is certain, that he entered 
into the church Toon after his admiſſion at Oxford, if it be true, as is aſſerted, that 
he ſometimes aſſiſted Mr Edward Talbot in the divine ſervice, at his living of Hen- 
dred, near Wantage. With this gentleman, who was the ſecond fon of Dr Wil- 
liam Talbot, ſucceſſively biſhop of Oxford, Saliſbury, and Durham, Mr Butler 
formed an intimate friendſhip at Oriel college; which friendſhip laid the founda- 
tion of all his ſubſequent preterments, and procured for him a very honourable 
ſituation, when he was only 26 years of age. For it was in 1718, that, at the re- 
commendation of Mr Talbot, in conjunction with that of Dr Clarke, he was ap- 
pointed by Sir Joſeph Jekyll to be preacher at the Rolls. This was three years 
before he had taken any degree at the univerſity, where he did not go out bachelor 
of law till the 1oth of June, 1721, which, however, was as foon as that degree 
could ſtatutably be conferred upon him. Mr Butler continued at the Rolls till 
1720, in the beginning of which year he publiſhed, in one volume 8yo, fifteen ſer- 
mons, preached at that chapel. In the meanwhile, by the patronage of Dr Tal- 
bot biſhop of Durham, to whoſe notice he had been recommended, (together 
with Mr Benſon and Mr Secker) by Mr Edward Talbot, on his death-bed, our 
author had been preſented firſt to the reQory of Haughton, near Darlington, and 
afterwards to that of Stanhope, in the fame dioceſe. The beneſice of Haughton was 
given to him in 1722, and that of Stanhope in 1725. At Haughton, there was a 
neceſſity for“ rebuilding a great part of the parſonage-houſe, and Mr Butler had 


* He received from the executors of his predeceſſor Richard Bellaſſyſe, for dilapidations, 60 J. as appears 
by the following original receipt, now in Mr Allan's poſſeſſion ; — “ Auguſt 25, 1722. 1 Joſeph Butler, 
© rector of Haughton, do promiſe Mr Thomas Bellafiyſe a full diſcharge of all dilapidations belonging to 
« the rectory of Haughton, upon his payment of the ſum of fixty pounds. Foſ. Butler.“ Teſt. M. Nelſon. 
This ſum he expended, together with a further ſum in providing materials for rebuilding the faid parſonage- 


houſe. Theſe, on his removal to Stanhope, were taken by his ſucceſſor Mr Thorpe, wherewith he in part 
repaired the preſent parſonage. | 


neither 
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neither money nor talents for that work. Mr Secker, therefore, who had al- 
ways the intereſt of his friends at heart, and had acquired a very conſiderable in- 
ſtuence with biſhop Talbot, perſuaded that prelate to give Mr Butler, in exchange 
for Haugheon, the rectory of Stanhope; which was not only free from any ſuch 
incumbrance, but was likewife of much ſuperior value, being indeed, at that time. 
one of the richeſt parſonages in England. Whilſt our author continued preacher at 
the Kolls chapel, he divided his time between his duty in town and country; but 
when he quitted the Rolls, he refided, during ſeven years, wholly at Stanhope, in 
the conſcientious diſcharge of er ery obligation appertaining to a good pariſh prieſt. 
This retirement, however, was too ſolitary for his diſpoſition, which had in it a 
natural caſt of gloom aineſs; and though his recluſe hours were by no means Joſt 
either to private improvement or public utility, yet he felt at times, very paintully, 
the want of that ſele& ſociety of friends, to which he had been accuſtomed, and 
which could inſpire him with the greateſt chearfulneſs. Mr Secker, therefore, 
who knew this, was extremely anxious to draw him out into a more active and 
conſpicuous ſcene, and omitted no opportunity of exprefling this defire to ſuch as 
be thought capable ot promoting it. Having himſelt been appointed King's chap- 
lain in 1732, he took occaſion, in a converſation which he had the honour of hold- 
ing with queen Caroline, to mention to her his friend Mr Butler. The queen ſaid, 
ſe thought he had been dead: Mr Secker aſſured her he was not. Yet her majeſ- 
ty afterwards aſked archbithop Blackburne, if he was not dead? His anſwer was, 
ce no, madam, but he is buried.“ Mr Secker continuing his purpoſe of endeavouring 
to bring his friend out of his retirement, found means, upon Mr Charles Talbot's 
being made lord chancellor, to have Mr Butler recommended to him for his chap- 
lain. His lordſhip accepted, and ſent for him; and this promotion calling him to 
town, he took Oxford in his way, and was admitted there to the degree of doctor 
of law, on the 8th of December 1733. The lord chancellor, who gave him alſo a 
prebendi in the church of Rocheſter, had conſented that he ſhould reſide at his pa- 
riſh of Stanhope one halgof the year. 
Dr Butler being thus brought back into the world, his merit and talents ſoon 

introduced him to particular notice, and paved the way for his riſing to thoſe high 
dignities which he afterwards enjoyed. In 1736, he was appointed clerk of the 
cloſet to queen Caroline; and, in the ſame year, he preſented to her majeſty a co- 
y of his excellent treatiſe, entitled,“ The analogy of relivion, natural and re- 
vealed, to the conſtitution and courſe of nature.” His attendance upon his royal 
miſtreſs, by her elpectal command, was from ſeven to nine in the evening every 
day ; and though this particular relation to that excellent and learned queen was 
foon determined by her death in 1737, yet he had been fo citectually recommended 
by her, as well as by the late lord chancellor Talbot, to his majelty's favour, that, 
in the next year, he was raiſed to the higheſt order of the church, by a nomination 
to the biſhopric of Briſtol ; to which See he was conſecrated on the 3d of Decem- 
ber 1738. King George UL not being ſatisſicd with this proof of his regard to 
r Butler, promoted him, i in 1740, to the deanry of St Paul's, London; into which 
he was inſtalled on the 24th of May in that year, Finding the demands of this dig- 
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nity to be incompatible with his pariſh duty at Stanhope, he immediately reſigned 
that benefice. Beſides our prelate's unremitted attention to his peculiar obliga- 
tions, he was called upon to preach ſeveral diſcourſes on public occaſions, which 
were afterwards printed, and have ſince been annexed to the latter editions of the 
ſermons at the Rolls chapel. In 1746, upon the death of Dr Egerton biſhop of 
Hereford, Dr Butler was made clerk of the cloſet to the king ; and he in 1750, 
received another diſtinguiſhed mark of his majeſty's favour, by being tranſlated to 
the Sce of Durham. his was on the 16th of October in that year, upon the de- 
ceaſe of Dr Edward Chandler. Our prelate, being thus appointed to preſide over 
a dioceſe with which he had long been connected, delivered his firſt, and, indeed, 
his laſt charge to his clergy, at his primary viſitation in 1751. The principal ſub- 


ject of, it was, © Eternal religion.“ 


By his promotion to the See of Durham, our worthy biſhop was furniſhed with 
ample means of exerting the virtue of charity; a virtue which eminently abounded 
in him, and the exerciſe of which was his higheſt delight. But this gratification 
he did not long enjoy: He had been but a ſhort time ſeated in his new biſhopric, 
when his health began viſibly to decline; and having been complimented, durin 
his indiſpoſition, -upon account of his great reſignation to the divine will, he is ſaid 
to have expreſſed ſome regret that he ſhould be taken from the preſent world ſo 
ſoon after he had been rendered capable of becoming much more uſeful in it. In 
his laſt illneſs, he was carried to Briſtol, to try the waters of that place; but theſe 
proving ineffectual, he removed to Bath, where, being paſt recovery, he died on 
the 16th of June 1752. His corpſe was conveyed to Briſtol, and interred in the 


cathedral there, where a monument is erected to his memory. 


On the greatneſs of biſhop Butler's intellectual character we need not enlarge; 
ſor his profound knowledge, and the prodigious ſtrength of his mind, are amply 


diſplayed in his incomparable writings. He was of a moſt reverend aſpect: His 
face thin and pale; but there was a divine placidneſs in his countenance, which in- 


ſpired veneration, and expreffed the moſt benevolent mind: His white hair hung 
gracefully on his ſhoulders, and his waole figure was patriarchal. Officiating in 
the epiſcopal duties of the church whilſt biſhop of Durham, he gave a ſtriking ex- 
ample of piety and holy ſolemnity, which was of the moſt ſerious and fervent, and 
perhaps ſomewhat of the aſcetic kind. His benevolence was warm, generous, and 


diffuſive. Whilit he was biſhop of Briſtol, he expended, in repairing and im- 


proving the epiſcopal palace, 4oool. which is ſaid to have been more than the whole 
revenues of the biſhopric amounted to during his continuance in that See. In the 
year 1752, he began to make great alterations in and about the caſtle at Durham, 
by pulling down the old tapeſtry hangings in the dining-room, and ſtuccoing the 
wall with ornaments below the cornice, adding ſome foliages on the joining of the 
compartments of the roof. He enlarged and put in new Gothic windows to the 
north. He alſo tock down and rebuilt a confiderabie part of the outſide wall of 
the caſtle at the north door (where his arms are placed) and which overhung the 
perpendicular line ſeveral inches; new floored the great weit dining-room above 
Hairs, and new. ſtuccoed and floored the judges apartments, and put new ee 

therein. 
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therein. He alſo pulled down and rebuilt the eaſtern wall of the bowling-green 
at Auckland, and made great improvements in the park there, by levelling, plant- 
ing, and deſtroying all the rabbits in it; and detigned to add about 130 acres 
thereto, having actually begun to pale part of ſuch new incloſure. Beſides his 
private benefactions, he contributed 5ool. to the Infirmary at Briſtol, and was 
a ſubſcriber to three of the hoſpitals at London. He was likewiſe a principal pro- 
moter, though not the firſt founder, of the Infirmary at Newcaſtle, to which he 
gave 500 In ſupporting the hoſpitality and dignity of the rich and powerful dio- 
ceſe of Durham, he was deſirous of imitating the ſpirit of his patron biſhop Talbot. 
In this ſpirit, he ſet apart three days every week for the reception and entertainment 
of the principal gentry of the country. Nor were even the clergy who had the 
ooreſt benefices neglected by him. He not only occaſionally invited them to dine 
with him, but condeſcended to viſit them at their reſpective pariſhes. By his will, 
he left pool. to the ſociety for propagating the goſpel in foreign parts, and ſome 
legacies to his friends and domeſtics. His chaplain, the rev. Dr Nathaniel Forſter, 
was his executor, a divine of diſtinguiſhed literature. Biſhop Butler was never mar- 
ried. Soon after his deceaſe, the following lines, by way of epitaph, were writ- 
ten concerning him; and were printed firſt, it we recolle& right, in the London 
Magazine. 
Beneath this marble BuTLtr lies entomb'd, 
Who with a foul enflam'd by love divine, 
His life, in preſence of his God, conſum'd, 
Like the bright lamps before the holy ſhrine. 
His eloquence was like a chain of gold, 
That the wild paſſions of mankind controll'd ; 
Merit, wherever to be found, he fought ; 
Deſire of tranſient riches he had none; 
Theſe he with bounteous hand did well diſpenſe, 
Bent to fulfil the ends of providence ; 
His heart, {till fix'd on an immortal crown, 
His heart a mirror was, of pureſt kind, 
Where the bright image of his Maker ſhin'd; 
Reflecting faithful to the throne above, 
Th' irradiant giories of the myſtic Dove.“ 


* See Webb's Collection of Epitaphs, vol. i. p 97 98.——In the goth volume of the Gent. Mag. 1780, 
p. 173, 280, and 324, are inferted three letters, written by our prelate ; the two firſt are in anſwer to com- 
plimentary ones, which had been ſent to him on account of his tranſlation to Durham. As they ſhew how 
{olicitous he was to employ, to wiſe and worthy purpoſes, the wealth and power of his new ſtation, they are 
well worth recording, and are as follow : | | 


% Good Sir, 


* When or where this will find you, I know not; but I would not defer thanking you for the obliging 
ſatisfaction you expreſs in my tranſlation to the See of Durham. I wiſh my behaviour in it may be ſuch as to 
juſtify his majeſty's choice, and the approbation of it, which you (much too kindly I ſuppoſe) think to be ge- 
neral. If one is enabled to do a little good, and to prefer worthy men, this indeed is a valuable of life, and 
will afford ſatisfaction in the cloſe of it; but the change of ſtation, in itſelf, will in no wiſe anſwer the trouble 
of it, and of getting into new forms of living: 1 mean, with reſpect to ths peace and happineſs of one's own 
mind; for in fortune, to be ſure, it will. I am, &c. © JOSEPH DURHAM. 

„ Briſtol, Aug. 13, 1736 


. | % My 
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The See continued vacant till the gth of November next ſucceeding biſhop But- 
ter's death, when 


RICHARD TREVOR, 8. T. P.“ 


biſhop of St David's, was tranſlated to Durham: He did homage for the tempo- 
ralties on tae 21ſt of December 1752, and was enthroned on the 29th of the ſame 


month, 
_ The following account of. this prelate is copied from. a work iſſued by Mr 


Allan from his private preſs in the year 1776, under the title of A Sketch of 
* the Lite and Character of the Right Honourable and Reverend Richard Trevor, 
„ Lord Bithop of Durham +.” 

Richard Trevor, lord biſhop of Durham, was deſcended from an ancient and 
principal family in Wales, fourth ſon of Thomas Trevor, (created, by queen Anne, 
baron Trevor of Bromham in the county of Bedford) by his ſecond wife Anne, 


& My good friend, 

© I thank you for your kind congratulations, tho? I am not without my doubts and fears, how far the o- 
caſiou of them is a real ſubject of congratulation to me. Increafe of fortune is infigniticant to one who thuught 
he had enough before, and 1 foreſee many difiiculties in the ſtation I am coming into, and no advantage worth 
thinking of, except ſome rea er power of being ferviceable to others; and whether this be advantage, entire- 
ly depends on the ufe one ſnall make of it: pray God it may be a good one. It would be a melancholy thing 
in the clofe of life, to have no refi=ctions to entertain one's ſelf with, but that one had ſpent the revenucs of 
the biſhopric of Durham in a ſumptuous courſe of living, and enriched one's friends with the promotions of it, 
inſtead of having really ſet one's ſelf to do good, and promote worthy men: Yet this right ule of fortune and 
power is more difficult than the generality of even good people think, and requires both a guard npon one's 
felt, and a ſtrength of mind to withſtand ſolicitations, greater, (I wiſh I may not find it) than I am maſter of. 
I pray God prelerve your health; and am always, dear Sir, your aflectlonate brother and ſervant, 

„% JOSEPH DURHAM.” 


The third is on the ſubject of tithes, and diſplays great good ſenſe and liberality of ſentiment. The biſhop 
ſees no ſort of proof that tithes, under the Goſpel, are of Divine right. At his deceate, he ordered his 
manuſcrints to be burnt, without ſo much as unfolding the covers of any of them. Theſe were in a box; and 
-which injunction was religiouſly obſerved by the executors—an irreparable lots to the public 

During the vacincy of the See, Sir Hed. Williamſon, bart. was appointed high-ſheriff by the lords of the 
regency, (the king being then in Germany) viz. 31ſt Auguit, 1750. 


JosE?H BUTLER, biihop of Briſtol, - Elected 7th Sept. 1750. 
Enthroned gth November. 
Died at Bath 16th June 1752, #t. 60. 


Officers of the See during the time of Biſhop Butler. 
Theti-ſherif,-—Sir Hed. Williamſon, bart. ap. rſt Dec. 1750, by the biſhop. 
Temporal Chincellor, —Dormcr Parkhurſt, eſq; — Refigned in 1764. 
Con table of the castle, Waikam Vyadham, efq. 
Zeneſcal, —David Hilton, ety; — = Ob. 1767, 
Attorney- general, —Sir Tho. Bootle, knight, 
Solicitor-general, — Tho. Gy}, eſq. 


* THe annexed elegant portrait is preſented to this work by Mr Allan, and is copied from a drawing 
made dy Mr Robert Ehitchinfon,'one of his lordſhip's domeſtics, and improved from a wax model by Gollet, 
+ Vo traafmit to poſterity the characters of excelient men, is a tribute due to their memory, and a ſervice 
to the public that nesds no apology. In taking a view of this biſhop, it is not intended to go through. a 
nine detail of all the early and immaterial events of his kiſtocy, but to take a ſhort.and general ſurvey of 
him in the laſt ſcenes of lite. To do Ffuſtice to his memory, and recommend tho amiable virtues that 

2 oracd bp character to the provitie of poſtenity, is the chicz deſign of the toiluwing P3gess 
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daughter of colonel Robert Welding, and widow of Sir Robert Barnard, baronet. 
His lordſhip was born the zoth of September 1707 ; was firſt placed at Biſhop- 
Stortford ſchool in Hertfordſhire, and, when of ſufficient age, removed to Welt.. 
minſter, where he ſtaid till ripe for the univerſity ; was entered a gentleman com- 
moner of Queen's college, Oxford, and had for his tutor Joſeph Stedman, fellow 
of the fame college ; 5 hence elected fellow of All Souls in 1727, where he 
took his maſter of arts degree, 28th of Januaty 1731; was preſented, by Sir Ro- 
bert Barnard, to the valuable living of Houghton with Witton, in the county of 
Huntington, 1732; ſucceeded Dr Thomas Terry (who died at Bath in 1735) in 
his canonry of Chriſt-Church, Oxford, and, on the 1oth of June 1736, pro- 
ceeded to the degree of doctor of the civil law, for which he went out (as the term 
is) grand compounder. In January, 1744, he was appointed, by his late majeſty, 
biſhop of St David's, on the promotion of Dr Edward Willes to the See of Bath 
and Wells; from thence he was tranſlated to Durham, gth of November 1752, 
and there enthroned by proxy on the 29th of December following. 

In the year 1759, the chancellorſhip of the univerſity of Oxford became vacant, 


on the death of Charles earl of Arran, for which honour the biſhop ſtood competi- 


tor with the earls of Weſtmorland and Litchfield. To attain this honourable ſta- 
tion, he was ſpurred on more by the advice and importunity of his friends, than by 
his own natural temper and inclination. He had the advantage of his opponents 
ſingly, but the earl of Litchfield giving his intereſt to lord Weſtmorland, the ſcales 
were turned, and, on the 4th of January 1759, the poll ſtood thus : 


Farl of Weſtmorland — 321 
Biſhop of Durham — 200 
Majority 121 


There was a ſingular dignity in his lordſhip's perſon; he was tall, well propor- 
tioned, and of a carriage erect and ſtately. The epiſcopal robe was never worn 
more gracefully. His features were regular, manly, and expreſſive; his complex- 
ion florid, and over his countenance was diffuſed an air of benignity, though ac- 
companied with that preſence, which, whilſt it inſpired eſteem, commanded reve- 
rence and diſtant reſpect. 

His lordſhip reſided all the ſummer months either at Durham or Auckland, but 
chiefly at the latter, where he made great improvements in the caſtle and park ; uſed 
much exerciſe in walking, and enjoyed a good ſtate of health until the year 1771. 
About the 1oth day of March in that year, he began to be confined ; a gangrene 
ſore having attacked the tendons of his left foot, and a mortification of the moſt 
fatal kind enſued ; the toes ſloughed off one after another, by a flow but irreſiſtible 
progreſs ; every aid of medicine, and all that human art could do, was molt aflidu- 
ouſly as well as judiciouſly adminiſtered by thoſe two eminent ſurgeons, Drs Ad- 
dington and Hawkins; nor could any thing tend more to aſſiſt the endeavours of 
thoſe gentlemen, than the ſingularly prudent and compoled behaviour of their pa- 


* This account was found among the papers of Mr Rotert Hutchinſon, (brother to the author, and one 
of his lordſhip's domeſtics, who deiigned the prefixed portrait) and which Giſcovers ſuch a nobic fortitude 
of mind at the approach of his diſſolution, as could be 1nipired only by a ccar confcieiice, and the calm re- 
troſpeQ of an uninterruptcd ſeries of virtue. | 
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tient, who, during his whole confinement, took every medicine, and ſuffered every 
pain, with that firm compoſure of mind, which, by a ſtrong and happy influence, 
alliſts the operations of nature. The bark was taken as long and in as large quan- 
tities as ever known, and ſeemed to agree ſo well with his conſtitution, that, if the 
diſeaſe had been remediable, that alone would have effected a cure; but it was too 
malignant and inveterate, and had already taken a mortal hold on the whole habit. 
After having ſuffered, above two months, a copious diſcharge from the wound be- 
tow, and, as one ſhould think, in ſome meaſure corrected by ſo long an abſorption 
of antilepiic medicines, a new ſore, tending to a carbuncle, appeared on his back: 
This gave a damp to all hopes, and nothing remained but the dread of a miſerable 
exiſtence being too far prolonged : Henceforward it might be ſaid, .Que/taque 
nocent artes, ceſſere magiſtri. The poifon now began gradually to creep up from 
the foot (already mortified) to the leg. As, on the one hand, life was incompati- 
ble with fuch a maſs, ſo, on the other, amputation, in his then habit of body and 
great weakneſs, afforded no other poſſible proſpect but to embitter the conflict and 
haſten the event. , | | 

In this helpleſs ſituation did the biſhop lie above twelve weeks, the latter part of 
which he did not ſuffer much pain, except when his foot or back were dreſt. The 
uneaſineſs of his poſture, which admitted of no variety, muſt have grown intolera- 
ble; I ſay muſt, becauſe we are to judge of his feelings from our reaſon, not from 
his expreſſion of them ; for neither theſe nor his other ſufferings (and others he 
had) ever drew from him a peeviſh word, melancholy ejaculation, or a deſponding 
ſigh. As long as his ſtrength permitted, he ſat up in his chair. Though he had 
no appetite, yet he continued to have a regular dinner, and two or three of his 
friends to dine with him. In ſhort, he ſtudied to conceal as much as poſſible the 
appearance of a ſick man, and, till within two days of his death, ought rather to 
have been called a wounded man; for though in fact the poiſon was every minute 
gaining ground, yet, wonderful to relate! it neither cauſed fever, head-ach, or any 
painful ſymptom. 

His throat, for the laſt ten days, became ſore and ulcerated : 'Though the ſpirits 
which depend upon the ſtrength diminiſhed with his ſtrength, yet the firmneſs and 
tranquillity of his mind never ſuffered any change. He frequently took notice of 
that concern in the countenances of his friends and domeſtics, which they could 
not conceal, and he as often chid them for it. It was ſuppoſed he had but a bad 
opinion of his caſe from the firſt, having executed his will the gth of April 1771, 
and it was evident he diſcovered the full extent of his calamity : But it was not 
the leaſt of his philoſophy to conceal theſe feelings, whilſt he inwardly prepared 
himſelf. for the awful ſcene he perceived was now approaching; how admirably he 
effected this, thoſe that were ſpectators can bear teſtimony. 

On Saturday morning the 8th of June, the biſhop, from ſome inward feelings, be- 
came more ſenſible of his approaching diſſolution; he no more ſuffered himſelf to be 
taken up ; and defired Dr Yorke, then biſhop of St David's and miniſter of his pariſh, 
might be ſent for to adminiſter the ſacrament to him the following evening. The 
weakneſs of his ſituation, and fear of an approaching delirium, thewed the impro- 

priety 
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priety of poſtponing the ceremony ſo long. Lord Trevor told his brother, that the 
biſhop of St David's was not in town; but that his chaplain Mr Deſalis was then 
ready, and begged to have the ſatisfaction of communicating with him immediate— 
ly. The biſhop ſaid, he believed things were not ſo preſling ; but however, it he 
pleaſed, and Mr Deſalis would be ſo good as to read the ſervice, it ſhould be lo : 
He alſo deſired that his nephew (Mr John Trevor, a young gentleman of the moſt 
promiſing character, and who had attended him with the moſt ſingular aſſection 


and aſſiduity) together with the reſt of the family, might communicate with him: 


The ceremony was accordingly performed ; and the hiſhop was the only perſon 
who, during this awful ſolemnity, was moved by no other affections than thoſe of 

ure devotion. When this was over, he continued to lie in perfect eaſe of body, 
and ſtill more perfect compoſure of mind. He defired lord Trevor and his nephew 
would fit by him, ſaid ſomething about ſettling his affairs, and gave directions about 
his burial ; exprefled the happineſs he had experienced in lord Trevor's long and 
cordial friendſhip, gave thanks to God for the reſignation and fortitude with which 
he had been enabled to bear his afflictions, and thanked the world for the kind 
ſhare of concern it had taken in his ſituation. He alſo talked ſome time very ſeri- 
ouſly with Mr John Trevor; told him, that he believed he was not immediately going, 
but that he had then put himſelf in the poſture in which he ſhould wiſh to be ready when 
it pleaſed Providence to ſtrike. He then deſired the family to go to dinner, bidding 
the ſervants take particular care of his friends, and leave him as uſual to go to reit, 
All Saturday evening and night he continued to reſt quietly, though ſlight and par- 
tial convulſions began to affect his arms and fingers. He now and then had his 
mouth moiſtened, but no more took any medicines or ſolid food; defired that he 
might be prayed for the next morning in his pariſh church of St George. On 
Sunday morning he appeared much the fame; but after the faſt dreiling of his 
wounds, which was made as eaſy and ſhort as poſſible, he grew much weaker, but 
ſtill continued eaſy and perfectly ſenfible, except when convulſions came on, which 


now began to be more frequent and violent: He had four fits before evening; 


about ſix, being more quiet and perfectly ſenſible, he deſired the prayers for the 
ſick might be read to him, to which he repeated all the reſponſes; but feeling 
another fit coming on, ſtopped the prayers ; recovering therefrom, he fell afleep, 
and continued ſo till ſhook by more convultions, and had ſeven or eight alter this, 
at intervals of about half an hour; ſtill his ſenſes were unaffected. He ſaid to Mr 
John Trevor after one of the fits, Fack, 5 foo me clinging to life much more than it 
deſerves. About eleven at night, he aſked the apothecary how he did; and theſe 
were the laſt words he uttered. While he continued to lie in an horizontal poſture, 
he breathed with difficulty and uneaſineſs, and made a ſign to be raiſed a little, 
which when done, he continued for about ten minutes to breathe away the laſt re- 


mains of life almoſt imperceptibly, without a ſtruggle or a groan. At a quarter 
before twelve he expired (June 9, 1771) in the 64th year of his age, and of his 


tranſlation the 19th. 
Thus at length was this excellent man releaſed from all his ſufferings, leaving 
behind him an example of chriſtian piety, fortitude, and reſignadon, wich no hu- 
: 412 man 
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man being ever exceeded, and few have equalled. On the 19th of June, he was 
buried privately, (according to his own directions) at Glynd in Suſſex, which 
church he rebuilt, and gave thirteen acres of land to the vicar and his ſucceſſors 
ior ever, 

To draw the character of this reverend prelate requires the ableſt pen. His me- 
mory is freſh and flouriſhing in the breaſts of moſt people now living, and poſteri- 
ty may be aſſured the following may be depended on for truth in every particular; 
the integrity of the * compoſer being above diſpute, and his intimacy with the bi- 
ſhop ſufficiently known. . 

* Seldom have ſo many amiable and valuable qualities met together in one per- 
fon ; ſeldom have virtues and accompliſhments been ſo happily united as in the 
late biſhop of Durham. If we conſider him in private lit& we ſhall find none 
more worthy of our love; if in public, none that could more juſtly claim our ve- 
neration and eſteem. | | 

His perſonal accompliſhments were ſuch as could not fail to attract the notice, 
and win the regard of all with whom he converſed. His tendernels to thoſe who 
had the happineſs of being near him, was beyond example; which neceſſarily at- 
tached to him more by affection than by any other bond of authority, intereit, or 
fear, every feeling heart, capable of gratitude, and alive to the impreſſions of 
goodneſs. | 

His attainments in literature far ſurpaſſed his own modeſt eſtimate of them. His. 
acquaintance with the hiſtory both of ancient and modern times was accurate and 
extenſive, He was maſter of the beſt and pureſt writers of antiquity, and his 
memory was ſtored with their fineſt paſſages, which he applied with propriety and 
taſte ; whilſt he felt and communicated the ſublimer beauties of the ſacred books 
with ſuch energy and warmth of expreſſion, as ſhewed that their divine fires touch- 
ed his heart. 

His knowledge of the affairs of men, and diſcernment of characters, ſpoke one 
who had been accuſtomed to read mankind with penetration and candour. 

From theſe accompliſhments of the head and heart flowed a converſation pleaſing 
and inſtructive, which had all the ſtrength that juſt obſervation, ſentiment, and 
deep reflection could give, accompanied by all the graces that it could derive from 
an open and engaging countenance, a winning addreſs, harmonious elocution, a 
language copious, correct, and natural, and a mind elegantly turned. 

In a word, in private life we faw accompliſhments ſupported by worth ; poliſhed 
manners and a pleaſing form animated by intelligence and goodneſs of heart; out- 
wardly, all that was graceful and becoming, whillt all was light and peace within. 

His public character was ſuch as did naturally reſult from ſo many private virtues 
and amiable endowments. The true intrinſic worth which he poſſeſſed, eaſily took 
an outward poliſh beyond what any art can give to baſer materials. ; 

He wore his temporal honors with dignity and eaſe. Never were the ſhining qua- 
lities of the Palatine more juſtly tempered by the milder graces of the Dioceſan. 


* Sec a ſermon preached at Newcaſtle, 25th July 1571, before the governors of the Infirmary there, by 
John Rotheram, M. A. rector of Houghton-le-Spring, in the county of Durham. | 
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Liberality, munificence, and greatneſs of mind flowing from one ſource, were hap- 
pily united with meekneſs, moderation, and humility derived from the other. 

Inveſted with high authority, his influence, which was become general and ex- 
tenſive, ſeemed not fo much the effect of power, as the reſult of rcaſon and ſupe- 
rior ability exerted for the public good. 

He was ſincerely and firmly attached to every thing that is excellent in our hap- 

y conſtitution ; wiſhing to ſee public authority and private liberty ſtanding toge- 
ther on the baſis of public law; and public peace eſtabliſhed by their concord. 

A friend from principle to the intereſts of the church of England, his zeal for 
its welfare was directed by knowledge, and tempered by ſentiments of pureſt cha- 
rity towards all our diflenting brethren ; which he expreſſed not only in private con- 
verſation, but in his public difcourſes, particularly in his laſt affectionate addreſs to 
the clergy of his dioceſe, delivered at his final viſitation in July and Auguſt 1770. 

Eaſy of acceſs to all, he was ever open to his clergy, and ready to afſliſt them by 
his council and advice, or, where the caſe required it, by liberal contributions. 
Their complaints and grievances were received by him as into the boſom of a 
friend, and for them he had no authority but that of a parent. Amongſt them, he 
was much more ſtudious to find out merit, and diſtinguiſh good behaviour, than 
ready to remark or remember errors and failings. 

Under every change of times, and through all the affairs both of public and pri- 
vate life, he maintained a ſteady courſe, regular, uniform, and conſiſtent. His 
meaſures were not taken from occaſional ſituations, from wavering inclination, or 
conſiderations of preſent convenience. He acted on principles by their nature 
fixed and unchangeable. Religion had taken poſſeſſion of his ſoul, and all his 
rules of conduct were tranſcribed into his heart from the royal law of chriſtian 
charity: Therefore was his breaſt filled with candour, integrity, and truth; and 
therefore did he maintain a firmneſs and conſtancy, which they who proceed on 
principles of falſe honour or worldly policy, muſt admire but cannot equal. 

His conceptions of the doctrines and deſign of chriſtianity were noble and exalt- 
ed: He felt their power, and wondered that it was not univerſally felt. Tow hatl: 
my ſoul been enflamed when I have heard his ſentiments on this ſubject warm from 
his benevolent heart!“ We may boaſt ourſelves,” he would fay, * in the ad- 
vancement we have made in the theory of our religion; but how muſt our pride 
be humbled when we compare our practice with our theory! Surely principles {© 
great and glorious as thoſe of the goſpel, ſo full of the feeds of all bleflings to hu- 
man ſociety, cannot always remain without their effect. No.—Revclation may be 
flow in working the full purpoſe of Heaven, but it muſt be ſure. Religion muſt one 
day be a very difterent thing from what we at preſent behold it : Chriſtian charity 
cannot always be to the world a light without heat, a pale cold fire. Its warmth 
at length muſt be univerſally felt. The time muſt come, when our zeal ſhall ap- 
pear to be kindled by this heavenly fire, and not by human paſſion ; when all our 
little earthly heats ſhall be extinguiſhed, and that pure and divine flame alone {hall 
burn. The time will come, when animoſity and violence, and rage {hall ccafe ; 
and when union, love and harmony {hall prevail. The time will come, when earth 
{hall bear a nearer reſemblance to heaven.“ May his ſpirit be prophetic ! May thote 

glorlou 
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glorious effects of our bleſſed religion ſoon be accompliſhed ; and may the happy pe- 
riod he wiſhed for ſoon arrive!“ 


Religion, 


* RicHARD TREVOR, S. T. P. biſhop of St David's, elected th Nov. 1752. 
Did homage and received the temporalties 21ſt Dec. 
Enthroned 29th Dec. 
Died gth June, 1771, zt. 64; buried at Glynd, i in Suſſex. 
Officers of the See in biſhop Trevor 's time. 
High-ſheriff,—Sir Hedworth Williamſon, bart. appointed zoth June, 1753. 

Bowes Grey, eſq; under-ſheriff. 

Temporal chancellors, —-Dormer Parkhurſt, eſq; refigned July, 1753; died in April, 1764. 

Robert Ord, eſq; appointed 22d Aug. 1753, by patent for life; reſigned in 1764.— 
Whilſt he fat temporal chancellor of this county palatine, there was much buſi = 

: neſs tranſacted in that court: His patience, attention, and perfpicuity, were re- 
| markable in office; and his decrees were ſo conſiſtent and adequate, within the 
principles of true equity, that they were received with great ſatisfaction; and his 

memory 1s revered by all the ſolicitors of the court. 

Sir Joſeph Yates, knt. one of the judges of the K. BR appointed Feb. 1765. —He was 
one of thoſe who very early in life attached himſelf to the ſtudy of our laws, not 
as the generality of ſtudents do, either from the appointments of parents, or the 
mere motives of drawing pecuniary reſources from the profeſſion, but from the 
more liberal principle of informing himſelf in a ſcience, which only appeared im- 
portant to him from being capable of defending the lives and properties of indivi- 
duals. With this open and enlarged turn of mind, he purſued his enquiries with 
a perleverance and preciſion almoſt peculiar to himſelf, till the profeſſion repaid 
him by ſtoring his mind with an univerſal knowledge of Its laws, which very rare- 
ly falls to the lot of the greateſt talents, or moſt diligent reſearches : His invinci- 
ble modeſty, however, repelled him the notice of the public for many years, till 
at laſt the repeated juſtneſs of his opinions and forcibility of his pleadings pro- 
cured him a coif, from whence he was ſoon afterwards promoted to be one of the 
judges of the King's Bench. In this character he always conducted himſelf with 
a dignity and impartiality that reflected honour even on that reſpectable ſituation. 
The right of the ſubject and dignity of the crown were never occalionally explain- 
ed by will or favouritiſm, but by the eſtabliſhed language of the law; and a ſteady 
impartial obſervance of it formed the invariable rule of his conduct. —His char- 
ges to juries were not the charges of an Aſiatic Cadi delivering his own will, but 
the charges of a Britiſh Judge 1n the land of liberty, and will be remembered for 
many years with pleaſure by the lovers of freedom and oratory. In theſe he ap- 
peared more the guardian of the people than an officer of the crown; and hit that 
nice medium, as a diſtributor of juſtice, fo ſtrictly, that the offending party, whilſt 
they felt the chaſtiſement, could not help applauding the chaſtiſer, — Though uni- 
verſal in his knowledge of the laws, his forte confeſſedly lay in common pleadings, 
with which he was more minutely acquainted than any man of his time. Senſible 
that his talents drew him more ſtrongly this way, he, on the reſignation of judge 
Clive, ſolicited to change from the King's Bench to the Common Pleas, wherein 
he ſucceeded, but which he did not long live to enjoy; his death, in 1770; de- 

- priving the world of one of the greateſt judges of that court England perhaps 
ever boaſted of. 

Edward Wills, eſq; one of the judges of the K. B. appointed July, 1770. 

Uoiiſtavie of the caſtle, — Wadham Wyndham, eſq. 
Scneſcals, —David Hilton, eſq; died 6th March, 1767. 
Nich. Hallhead, eſꝗq; appointed zoth March, 1767; reſigned 1769. 
Henry W ilkinſon, eſq; appointed 27th Sept. 1769 ; reſigned 1783. | 
Regiſtr aries, — Nich. Halhead, eſq; and the hon. John Trevor, appointed jointly and ſeverally for their 
lives 21ſt Aug. 1769. — Mr Halhead ſurrendered in 1785; died at Tunbridge 
Aug. 1785. 
; * Attorney-gencral,--Fletcher Norton, eſq; appointed 25th Dec. 1754 ; reſigned in 1770. 
þ „ James Wallace, eſq; appointed in 1770; died Nov. 1783. 
Solicitor-general, — Thomas Gyll, eſq.— He executed the ſeveral truſts repoſed in him with diſtin- 
| guiſhed integrity: Was an able countcllor, though not eminent as an orator: . 
| His ſtrict adherence to juſtice would not ſuffer him to yield to thoſe embelliſh- 
| ments of the bar which exceed the bounds of truth; ſo that he was leſs eſteem— 
ed as an advocate than as a priv ate adviſer: He had a good taſte in the fine arts; 
and 
| | 
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Religion, thus underſtood, ſupported him to the end, and adminiſtred to his 
ſoul all its heavenly conſolations under the laſt great trial to which humanity can be 
called; enabling him to give a proof worthy of a chriſtian biſhop, of the lirength 
of his principles, and their ability to ſuſtain the mind in that great and deciſive 
hour, when all human help 1s withdrawn, and when every ſupport fails and finks 
under it. | | | 
, Such was the late biſhop of Durham, and ſuch is the rude outline of a great and 
beloved character, attempted by an aflectionate, though unequal hand: The finiſh- 
ing ſhall be by the hand of an Apoſtle ; for St Paul, in deſcribing what a chriſtian 
biſhop ought to be, hath, in all the principal lines, defcribed what our late lament- 
ed dioceſan was : He was blamelzſs, vigilant, ſober, of good behavicur, given to 
hoſpitality, apt to teach. He was not given to wine ; he was no ſtriker, nor greedy of 
filthy lucre, but patient; not a brawler, not covetous. He ruled well his own houſe, 
having his family in ſubjefion with all gravity ; for if a man knows not how to rule his 
mwn houſe, how ſhall he take care of the church of God ? He was neither a novice, nor 
lified up with pride; and moreover, he had a good report of them which are without, 
fo that he was free from all reproach.” Os 

On the gth of April, 1771, he made his will, and therein gave the following 
charities : | "oF 

N To the poor of the pariſh of Glynd in Suſſex —d 


0 
To the poor of Beddingham in Suſſex 8 
To the poor of St George's, Hanover- ſquare, London 50 
To the Infirmary at Newcaſtle upon Tyne 500 
To Chriſt-Church college in Oxford 1060 
To the corporation for relief of clergymen's widows 5920 

Lo the Weſtminſter Infirmary FELLA 30 


and in his more youthful days paid much attention to the ſtudy of antiquities, 
holding a literary correſpondence with ſome of the firſt geniuſes of the age: Ii, 
"perſon was tall, erect, and graceful ; his features regular and handiome ; and x 
plcaſantry and affability fat on his countenance, which ſpoke the benevolence of 
his heart. He died a bachelor the x2th of March, 1780, æt. 90; and was buricd 
at Barton, in the North-Riding of the county of York, where an clozaut non 
ment is placed, with the following inſcription : 
Near this Wall is interred 
THOMAS GYLL, ESQ. 
- Equally eſteemed for his knowledge 
of the Common and Canon Law, and for his 
Integrity in the practice of both. 
At the Bar an Advocate in the former, 
On the Bench a Judge in the latter. 
Nor was he leſs diſtinguiſhed for his 
Accuracy in the Hiſtory and Antiquities 
of his Country. 
By a ſteady diſcharge of the duties of his 
Station both in public and private life, 
and by a conſtant and devout attendance 
on the public Worſhip, he was an example 
worthy of imitation. 
He died in his 8oth year MDCCLXXX, 
To the Memory 
of his truly valuable character, 
Leonard Hartley 
his nephew and heir 
placed this Tablet. 
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To the Small-pox Hoſpital 300 
To the Society for propagating the Goſpel — 500 
To the poor of Durham 100 
To the poor of Auckland 109 


| In 1775, a moſt elegant marble monument was erected to his memory in the 


chapel of Auckland, with the following inſcription : 


RICHARD US TIREVOR 


Cujus Lector, contemplaris Imaginem, 
Filius natu Quartus | 
THOM X# Domini TREVOR Bar: de BROMHAM K&ca. 
natus et LONDINT 3o. Sept: A: D: 1707. « 
Curſum humaniorum Literarum 
In Schola EPISCOPO-<STORTFORD incohatum 
In Collegio REGINENSI OXON: 
Confecit. | 
In Collegium OM MNIUM ANIMARUM 
Socius co-optatus A: D: 1727. 
In ſacro- ſanctos Ordines initiatus A: D: 1731. 
Parochiæ de HOUGHTON cum ITT ON in Com: HUNT : 
Curam ſuſcepit A: D: 1732; 
Suſceptæq; per X11 : annos 
Vigilanter, ac liberaliter incubuit. « 
GEORGIUM Secundum | 
Ad HANOVERIAM a Sacris comitatus A: D: 1735. 
Eodem anno Canonicus A DIS CHRISTI, OX: 
Regio juſſu aſcriptus eſt. « 
Epiſcopus ME NEVIA conlecratus eſt A: D: 1744 
Ibidemq; munere Paſtorali per octennium 
Perfideliter functus, 
Deniq; in hanc DIOCES TIN, 
Quam digniſſimè adminiſtravit, 


F ; Ampliſſimè exornavit, 


| 
ö 
| 


Sibiq; arctiſſimè devinxit, 
Tranſlatus eſt A: D: 1752. 
Diem ſupremum i 
Eadem, qua vixerat, Æquanimitate, 
Obit LONDINT q. Juni A: D: 1771; 
Ac in Æde Parochiali, 
Quam ſuis ſumptibus extruxerat 
Apud GLYND in Com: SUSSEX; 
| | Sepultus jacet. 
FI Nulli non flebilis occidit; 
it Nulli flebilior quam ſuis Hæredibus, 
Quorum pietas hoc Cenotaphium 
B: M: P: CG: © | 
. The 
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The See was filled on the 8th of July, 1771, by the tranſlation of 
JOHN EGERTON, D. C. L. 


from the biſhopric of Litchfield : His Congẽ d Elire arrived at Durham on the 27th 
of June: He did homage and received reſtitution of the temporalties on the iſt of 
Auguſt ; was enthroned by his proxy, Dr Samuel Dickens, on the ad of Augult ; 
and in perſon on the 3d of September following. 

The revenues of this See cannot be critically ſhewn to the reader, as the offi- 
cers in the ſeveral departments are not at liberty to exhibit to the public the 
amount of their reſpective receipts; and, indeed, it would be extending the eye of 
curioſity too far, to ſearch into ſecrets which could give ſo little gratification. 
What is already made public, and commonly known to thoſe reſident in the 
county, will be given in an * to the ſecond volume, with many other 
curious particulars. 


The ſeveral . belonging io the See of Durham. 
In Cheſter «card, Ih Eaſington ward, 


. Cheſter-le-ſtreet | | | Houghton-le-Spring 
Lancheſter 5 Eaſington. 
Gateſhead, in leaſe 2 3 In Stockton ward, 
Whickham HD [Stockton | 
Bedlington. | Biſhop-Middleham, with Cornforth 
: In Darlington ward, | Coatham Mundeville. 
Bondgate in Darlington, with Cocker. In Yorkſhire, 
ton and. Blackwell : Northallerton, with 1t members 
Evenwood, with Weſt- Alon: _ ] Craike, in leaſe 
Bondgate in Auckland Howden and Howdenſhire. 
. | | In Northumberland, 
| Bedlingtonſhire. 


The copyholds of all the biſhop's manors are eſtates of inheritance, and deſcend- 
able in fee. A certain ſmall fine, called demiſe money, as marked on the margin 
of every ſurrender, 1s paid upon purchaſe, admittance of the heir, mortgagee, or 

other verfein, and cannot be enhanced at the will of the lord. —If any perſon pur- 
chaſes a copyhold, and takes the ſurrender abſolute to himſelf, his heirs, and ſe- 
quels, in ſuch caſe he cannot deviſe the ſame by will, unleſs he previoully paſs a 
ſurrender to a truſtee to the uſe thereof; nor can the widow be entitled to her 
frank-bank durante viduitate et caftitate, unJels her huſband dies ſeiſed, and the 
legal eſtate not velted in a truſtee. 

The biſhop is entitled to work or demiſe by leaſe all the mines; he is alſo en- 
titled to all wood, which the copyholder cannot cut (unleſs for neceſſary repairs) 
without licence and compoſition firſt made with the biſhop. 

In Gateſhead and Whickham manors, the ſurrenders muſt be preſented to the 
homage, or they are not legal; but in all the other manors, they are paſſed before 
the ſteward or his deputies. 


The Biſhop's Demeſne Lands, as ſurveyed in 17535. 


Demeſne lands of Auckland and the parks — 2 
Cotclitt woed, &c. leaſed to Mr James Colling | — 37 316 
4 R Clack 


Two —ö 
5 4 0 


—— 7 
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Clack demeſnes, leaſed to Mr Colling — EIS 123 © 29 
Stockton demeſnes — — 46 3 © 
Durham demeſnes 35 0 19 


The biſhop of Durham has compoſition money upon fines levied, and recoveries 
ſuſtered in the court of pleas at Durham, and upon all original writs iſſued out 
of the courts of the county palatine, where the debt or damages exceed 401. and 


has all forfeited recognizances, fines, and amerciaments, ſet in the ſeveral other 
courts. 


* Endowment of the See, as it was given in 1 534, with an Abſtrad of the Rental. 


| | 3 d. 
Scitus. caſtri Dunelm. cum cunagio monetæ — — 0 6 8 
Reddit. in Darlington, et officium coronatoris ibid. — 212 16 1 
Reddit. et firm. et offſicium coronator. in Cheſter _ 486 6 5 
Reddit. &c. in Eaſington — — 396 2 4 
Reddit. &c. in Stockton — 414 4 5 
Reddit. &c. in Sadberge _ ——— 290 12 8 
Reddit. &c. in Auckland, Whickham, &c. circiter — — 630 © o 
Spiritualia | 87 13 4 
Summa totalis infra epiſcopatum Dunelm. 2398 1 11 

In comitatu Norham, ſcitus caſtri, &c. de Norham, co. Northum. 
circiter SS * e 
In co. Ebor. in Allerton et co. Allerton, ſcit. manor. &. —— 241 11 3 
Spiritualia in Allerton et co. Allerton - —— ' 18 0 0 
In libertate de Crayke, ſcitus caſtri, &c. — — — 48 2 0 
In Hoveden et co. Hovedon — — — — 2284 10 5 
Manſio epiſcopi in Londin. c eee, 3 18 4 5 
Summa totalis — 23138 9 8 
Sed deduct. repriſal. — 367 6 3 
Sic valet clarè $921 1-8 


According to which ſum, viz. 28211. 18. 5d. it was rated in the ancient pay- 
ment of firſt fruits, but now reduced to 18211. 18. 5d. and which Browne Willis 
ſays, was done for very good reaſons in queen Elizabeth's time, who, for the beſt 
part of her reign, notwithſtanding what ſhe took away, made all the biſhops of 
this Sce (who were married men) pay and refund 10001. a year out of their reve- 
nue, towards the keeping of garriſons in the northern parts to awe the Scots. 


T he Eccleſiaſtical Benefices and Promotions in the gift of the Biſhop of Durham, with 
| the Names of the Incumbents in 1785. 


e f 0 4 ReAories. 2 
AN Ie n in the ca-) gie volume II. aber Rivas, D. D. dean 
Archdeaconry of Durham, to which ) gamuel Die— : of Carliſle 
the rectory of Eaſington is annex-e ens. D. D. | Houghton-le-Spring John Rotheram 
ed with 600 acres of glebe += | Haughton William Vaughan 
Archdeaconry of Probing} John Sharp, | Biſhopweremouth Henry Egerton 
with parſonage of Howick aunexed D. I Sunderland John Coxon 


Whitburn 
* Willis's Cath. vol. i. p. 227. 
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Whitburn Benjamin Pye, LL. D. 

Gateſhead Robert 'Thorpe 

Ryton Hon. Richard Byron 

Whickham James Greville 

Boldon Henry Blackett 

Waſhington Edward Wilſon 

Stan Rt Rev. Tho. Thurlow, D.D. 
_— biſhop of Lincoln 

Wolſingham Charles Fgerton 

Redmarſhall Thomas Holmes Tidy 

Eggleſcliffe George Sayer 

Elwick George Watſon 

Longnewton Sir Henry Vane, bart. LL.D. 

Winfton Hon. Richard Byron 

Vicarages. 

Norton George Johnſon 

Stockton Chriſtopher Anſty 

Coniſcliffe Henry Richardſon 


Kelloe 
South Church, or St 
St Helen, Auckland 


391 


William Langſtaffe 


Curacies. 
Abraham Smith 


William Ironfide 
Viarages in Nori humberland. 


Andrew, Auckland 


Haltwhiſtle Hugh Nanney 
Whelpington Nathanicl Clayton 
Stanniugton Tho. Simon Butt 
Hartburn John Sharp, D. D. 
Woodhorn Henry Latton 
Eglingham Hugh Hodgſon 
Wooler Alexander Cleave 
Chillingham Geo. Owen Cambridge 
In Yorkſhire. 
Birkby reQory Thomas Hook 
Oſmotherley vicarage Richard Hodgſon 
Leake vicarage Thomas Hook 


The particulars of each benefice will be given in the parochial account in Vol. II. 


OFFICERS off the SEE ff DURHAM in 1785. 


Court of Chancery and Exchequer. 
4. d. 


92 


Chancellor, - Hon. Ed. Willes, eſq; a judge | 6 
of the K. B. appointed 1770. Patent fee 5 
Regiſter, - George Brooks, eſq; 1777. 
George Pearſon, deputy. 
Curſitor, — George Brooks, eſq; 1780. 
Samuel Caſtle, deputy. 


Examiner, — Hendry Hopper, eſq; 1780. 


Attorney general, — John Lee, eſq; 1783 - 5 © © 
Solicitor general, - Chr. Fawcett, eſq4; 1780 20 © 
Auditor, -- George Brooks, eſq; 1783 — 20 o 0 


Samuel Caſtle, deputy. | 
Receiver general,— Chr. Johnſon, eſq; 1745 9 
Exchequer bailiff, — Sam. Caltle, 1783. 

Court of Pleas. 

Judges,—the juſtices.“ 
Prothonotary,— William Hugal, 1763 — 8 

John Griffith, deputy. 
Sheriff, — Sir Hed. Williamfon, bart. 1771 

Bowes Grey, efq; deputy 
Clerk of peace, — Geo. Pearſon, eſq; 1783 
Clerk of crown, — Rich. Radcliffe, 1783. 
County clerk; - Chr. Johnſon, eſq; 1749. 

Chr. Johnſon, jun. deputy. 
Gaoler, — Thomas Bungay, 1778. 


. Coroners. 
Darlington ward, —Henry Ornſby, 1783 
Stockton ward, — William Banks 
Fafington ward, - Robert Clark 
Cheſter ward, — William Charlton 4 


Stewards and other Officers of the ſeveral Halmot 


10 


3 


O Sw 


6 
2 
3 


O O © 


Courts. 
County at large, 
including os Brooks, eſqz 1780 22 © © 
Bedlingtonſhire. 


George Pearſon, eſq; deputy. 


Clerk, — John Wm Egerton, eq; 1779 - 3 13 4 
John Griffith, deputy. 
Allerton- YFletcher Norton, eſq; (now 
ſhire, in lord Grantly) and Wm 
the county © Norton, his ſon, —joint C1 2. 2 
of York. ) lord high ſtewards, 1761 


5 


| 


P 


| 


Wm Ambler, eſq; under ſteward, 1785. 


John Wailes, clerk, receiver and oy 918 8 
lit, 1784 t 
How den-) Hon. Fletcher Norton, "> 4 
ſhire. | ſteward, 1773 7 
, under ſteward. 
Robt Spoſſorth, jun. clerk, 1784 — 1 6 8 
Blencow Dunn, receiver, 1777 10 0 0 
Rich. Jenkinſon, bailiff and coroner, 1771 3 6 8 
| Steavards of the ſeveral Borsughs. 
Durham, — Wm Ambler, cſq; 1784. 
Darlington, - Hen. Ornſby, 1774 -— 2 10 0 
Auckland, —Chr. Fawcett, eſq; 1773 - 1 
Stockton, —Robt Preſton, jun. 1781 — o 10 4 
Gateſhead, - Chr. Fawcett, eſq. 
Sunderland, — Geo. Story, eq. 

Bailiffs of the ſeveral Manors or Boroughs. 
Darlington, — Henry Ornſby, 1774 me” 4 38 0 
Auckland, — Geo. Brooks, cly; 1769 — 5 0 0 
Evenwood O 13 4 
Stanhope, — Tho. Dixon, 1771 —— 22 
Wolfinghlam, — John Wren, 1746 — 2 8 8 
Whickbam 
Lancheſter, — Matt. Beck, 1573 — 6 
Lynſack Bedburn,- Wm Dowſon 1 
Stockton, — John Gill — 613 4 
Sadberge, —Robt Clarke, alſo keeper of the 

gaol there 1783 ; 9 MM 
Middleham,--John Gill —— 0.0 
8 ö Chr. Johnſon, 1748 — 831 
Cheſter, - Ambroſe Campen, 1782 —— 1 6 8 
Bediington,—Chr. Johnſon — 2 6 8 

| Durham 3 
John Wm Egerton, eſq; 1779 14 © © 
Conflable | For 2 robe 0 233 46 
Steward, — Sam. Caſtle, 1783. 
Porter, —-Ambroſe Campen, 1782. 
Auckland Caſtle and Park. 
Reeper,—Daniet Dew, eſq; 1771 — 11 


Darlington Manor Houſe. 
Keeper, — Chr. Johnſon, eſq; 1743, —4 qrs. of wheat, 
from the copyhold tenauts of Blackwell. 
Frreſter 


They are annually appointed by commiſſion from the Crown previous to the allizes, which any two or more of them 


are empowered to hold ; they fit in ba 
&c. and adzourn de die in diem, 


—— —n 
— —— — —— ey ct — —— — * * 


nk, hear and determine all pleas, paſs Hues and recoveries, Jcttle rules of practice, 


— 


_— ) 
4 — —ũ——)ßy“Py—.x —— —— i. ̃ — ͥ́ , — a — ——— 0 0 
ee ee ¹k 


_— —— —. 4 


4 


JOHN EGER TON, 


Porefler and Receiver of Weredale. 
Thomas Dixon, 1754 
Keepers of Woods. 
Birtley, — Dan. Dew, eſq; 1771 (14. per day) 1 10 5 
Auckland, — John Wm Egerton, eſq; 1773. 
Frankland,— Ditto. 
Gamekeepers of the ſeveral Manvrs. 


592 


—— — 


8 13 


ꝶ6»Uyʃi„. „% — „„ 


Librarian, — George Brooks, eſq. 

Maſters of Hoſpitals and Schools, 
Sherburn, — Rev. Tho. Dampier, dean of Rocheſter. 
Greatham,—John Wm Egerton, eſq. .<. 
Gateſhead, - Rev. Robt Thorpe, rector of Gateſhead. 
Barnardcaſtle, - Rev. Wm Lipſcomb.——This in the 

gift of the lord high chancellor, the others in the 
biſhop of Durham. 
Durham Song School, —W' m Burnett, 1783. 
SPIRITUAL FURISDICTION. 
Chancellor, — Geo. Harris, LL. D. Oct. 1779. 
Surrogate and ſeal-keeper, —Sam. Viner, 1780. 
Regiſtrars, =Hon. John Trevor, and John Brooks, 


| 


BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


Proctors, —Peter Bowlby, LL.D. iſt Feb. 1750. 
John Hays, 11th Nov. 1763. 
Geo. Wood, 2oth July, 1764. 
Peter Bowlby Marſden, zoth March, 1781. 
Apparitor, — Rouſe Compton, 1770. 
Robt Croudas, deputy. 


| Archdeacons. 
Durham, — Sam. Dickens, D. D. 
Oiticial,— 
Rigiſtrar, - Geo. Wood, 29th Dec. 1774. 
Northumberland, — John Sharp, D. D. 
Official, — 
Regiſtrar, - Geo. Wood, 29th Dec. 1774. 
Chapter of Durham. | 
Official of the officialty of the dean and chapter of 
Durbam, and maſter-keeper or commiſlary of 
their peculiar and ſpiritual juriſdiction in Aller- 
ton and Allertonſhire, — Sam. Dickens, D. D. 


1 Regiſtrar, - Geo. Wood, 28th Jan. 1775. 


Keeper, or vicar general, and official principal in ſpi- 
ritual matters of the peculiar juriſdiction of the 
dean and chapter of Durham, of Howden, How- 
denſhire, and Hemmingburgh,—Robert Pierſon, 
M. A. 20th Nov. 1770. 


Jointly, 1785. 
Wilkinſon Maxwell, deputy. 
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